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Part  I. 
A   FOOL'S    ERRAND. 


ONE   OF   THE   FOOLS. 


TO  THE 


▲NCISNT  AKp  H0NORABI.E  FAMILY  OF 


iTooIs 


THIS  BOOK  IS  RESPECTFULLY  AKD  LOVIKOLY 


DEDICATED 


BY  ONE  OF  THEIR  NUMBER. 


LETTER  TO'  THE  FUBU^pEBS. 


GKimjomr, — Your  demand  that  I  Bbonld  write  a  "  Vntaaa" 
to  tb«  book  jron  hare  printed  wemtm  to  ma  trtterljr  ^vpacterona. 
It  is  like  a  man  intradncing  bimaeU,— alwajfl  an  awlmrd, 
and  gmerall;  a  nseleaa  piece  of  bnsinaH.  What  b  the  dm  ol 
tb*  "prologs  to  the  epio  coming  on,"  anyhow,  nnleos  it  be  < 
wait  of  advettiMmest?  and  in  Out  ean  you  ouf^  to  write  it. 
Whoever  does  that  ahould  be 


That  is  not  the  kind  of  Fool  I  am.  All  such  work  t  delegate 
to  yon,  and  hereby  authorize  and  empower  you  to  say  what  you 
pleaae  of  what  I  have  written,  only  begging  you  keep  in  mind 
one  clear  distinction.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Fools.  The  real 
Fool  is  the  moat  sincere  of  mortals:  the  Court  Fool  and  his 
kind — the  trifling,  jesting  buffoon  —  but  simulate  the  family 
virtue,  and  steal  the  famiiy  name,  for  sordid  purposes. 

The  life  of  the  Fool  proper  is  full  of  the  poetry  of  faith. 
He  may  ran  aft«r  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  while  the  Wise  deride; 
bat  to  him  it  is  a  veritable  star  of  hope.  He  differs  from 
his  fellow-mortals  chiefly  in  tbia,  that  he  sees  or  believes 
wlutt  the?  do  not,  and  consequently  undertakes  what  th«y 
never  attempt.  If  he  succeed  in  his  endeavor,  the  world 
atopa  laughing,  and  calls  him  a  Genius:  if  he  fail,  it  laughs 
the  more,  and  derides  his  undertaking  as  A  Fool's  Erbako. 

So  the  same  individual  is  often  both  fool  and  genius,  —  n 
fool  all  his  life  and  a  genius  after  his  death,  or  a  fool  to  one 
century  and  a  genius  to  the  next,  or  a  fool  at  home  and  a 
prodigy  abroad.  Watt  waa  a  fool  while  he  watched  the  tea~ 
ketUOi  but  a  genius  when  he  had  caught  the  imp  that  tilted 


6  LETTER    TO    THE  PUBLISHERS. 

the  lid.  The  gentle  Genoese  who  wrested  half  the  world 
from  darkness  .was  a,  fool  to  the  age  which  sought  for  the 
Fountain  of  Youth ;  yet  every  succeeding  one  but  multiplies 
his  praises.  These  are  but  types.  The  poet  has  inoorporated 
the  recognized  principle  in  the  lines,  — 


It  is,  however,  only  in  the  element  of  simple,  nndoubting 
faith,  that  the  kinship  of  genius  and  folly  consists.  One  may 
be  an  unquestioned  Fool  without  any  chance  of  being  token 
for  a  Seer.  This  is,  indeed,  the  case  with  moat  of  the  tribe. 
It  is  succeiM  alone  that  transforms  the  credulity  of  folly  into 
acknowledged  prophetic  prevision. 

Noah  waa  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Fools  thus  vindicated. 
The  Wise  Men  of  his  day  eat  around  on  the  dry-goods  boxes, 
and  whittled  and  whistled,  and  quizzed  the  queer  craft  on 
which  he  kept  his  sons  and  sons-in-law  at  work,  till  the  keel 
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CHAPTER  L 

THS  GENESIS  OF  FOLLT. 


The  Fool's  patronymic  was  Servosse;  his  Christian  name, 
Comfort.  His  father  was  descended  from  one  of  those  Gallic 
families  who  abandoned  tiie  luxuries  of  la  belle  France  for  an 
Arcadia  which  in  these  later  d^^s  has  become  synonymous 
with  bleakness,  if  not  sterility.  It  is  supposable  that  his  an- 
cestors, before  they  adventured  on  the  delights  of  Canadian 
winters  in  exchange  for  the  coast  of  Normandy  or  the  plains 
of  Bordeaux,  may  have  belonged  to  some  noble  family,  who 
drew  their  blood,  clear  and  blue,  from  the  veins  of  a  Martelian 
pn^enitor. 

It  is,  perhaps,  but  fair  to  presume  that  the  exchange  of  skies 
was  made  only  for  the  glory  of  our  gallant  and  good  King 
Louis,  and  the  advancement  of  the  holy  Catholic  faith  in  the 
New  World,  rather  tiian  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  imme- 
diate vicinage  in  which  the  ancestor  dwelt.  However  this  may 
be,  a  later  ancestor  was  among  those,  who,  with  that  mixture  of 
courage  and  suavity  which  enabled  the  voyageurs  of  that  day 
so  successfully  to  secure  and  hold  tiie  good  will  of  the  unso- 
phisticated red-skin,  pushed  westward  along  the  Great  Lakes 
until  they  came  to  the  Straits,  where  so  many  advantages  of  a 
trading-post  were  combined,  that  Detroit  was  there  located  and 
christened. 

The  mutations  of  government,  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the 
anglicization  of  their  surroundings  had  robbed  the  descendants 
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o(  tlie  original  Servosse  of  every  trace  of  their  Gallic  ancestry 
except  the  name ;  and  it  is  only  mentioued  here  for  the  beuefit 
of  some  curious  student  of  meotat  piieiiomena  with  credence 
in  hereditary  traits,  who  may  believe  that  an  ancestor  who 
could  voluntarily  abandon  the  champugnes  of  Burgundy  for 
the  Heights  of  Abraham,  by  whatever  enticing  name  the  same 
might  be  called,  was  quite  capable  of  trauBmttting  to  his 
descendants  such  an  acces  de  lafotte  as  was  manifcBted  by  our 
{larticular  Fool. 

Certainly,  no  such  defect  can  be  attributed  to  hia  maternal 
line :  tbey  knew  on  which  side  their  bread  was  buttered.  Of 
tile  truest  of  Puritan  stock,  the  mother's  family  had  found  a 
'lodgment  on  a  little  hillside  farm  carred  oat  of  the  Hop- 
Brook  Grant  in  Berkshire,  which  seemed  almost  as  precarious 
In  its  rocky  i-uggedness  and  inaccessibility  as  the  bam-swallow's 
neat,  clinging  in  some  mysterious  way  to  the  st«ep  slope  under 
the  eaves  of  the  old  hip-roofed  bam  against  which  it  wan 
built  Yet,  like  the  nest,  the  little  hillside'  home  bad  sufficed 
tor  the  nUBtug  of  many  a  sturdy  brood,  who  had  ilowu  away 
to  the  constantly  receding  West  almost  before  they  had  grown 
to  full-Sedged  man-  and  womanhood.  Brave-hearted,  strong- 
limbed,  and  clear-headed,  or,  as  they  would  now  be  called,  leve!- 
Ataded,  were  these  children  of  the  Berkshire  hills.  There  was 
Jto  trace  of  mental  unsoundness  about  any  of  them.     Especially 

'B  from  such  imputation  was  Eliza  Hall,  the  golden-hured, 
tirown-eyed,  youngest  of  nine,  who,  witli  her  saucily  upturning 
few  freckles  on  her  round  cheeks,  which  made  their 
peach-bloom  all  the  more  noticeable,  —  despite  the  entreaties 
of  frienda,  the  prayen  of  lovers,  and  the  protest  of  parents,  — 
would  away  to  the  West  in  her  eighteenth  year  to  become  a 
Yankee  school  ma'am  in  Michigan. 

That  the  young  lumberman,  Michael  SerroMe,  —  rich  in  the 
limitless  possibilities  of  a  future  cast  in  the  way  which  had 
been  marked  out  by  nature  as  the  path  of  advancing  empire, 
a  brave  heart  and  unquenchable  enei^,  to  whom  thousands 
of  acres  of  unrivaled  pine-lands  yielded  tribute,  and  whose 
fleet  of  snug  schooners  was  overy  year  growing  larger,  —  that 
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be  should  capture  and  mate  with  the  fair  bird  from  the  MbW- 
bl^Bid  banMMfe  WW  a»  fitting  m  &>  nwit  wtftariMtio 
■Jfta  <rf  Mtnnl  aaleetko  mold  derin.  The^  mn'  thft 
Mtwt  ^y  of  CTqmto  ■telBi  rf  kiadnd  nwM,  invigtnted  bj 

Hwte(fraltri  HNhftimiMmtlMFiMl.bonratiwfint 
d^  of  Um  nontii  <rf  floven^  in  tb«  Tear  of  gtaoe  ona  ttiaB< 
wmoA  ai|^  himdrad  aad  thirfy-foni',  on  tiko  re^  qicA  vbere 
tha  Inqiida  mrt  in  cooncil  with  the  great  chiaf  Fontiao  wtwiT 
ttp  —"■'^  plan  waa  d^riaad  toi  gain  entranae  to  the  fort  hj 
pb^ing'  ft  game  of  laoroaw  on  the  pande^ionnd  for  Uw 
■wiMwent  of  tba  gaiAoa.  The  tiiiB  of  -a  ;ear,  ai  the 
po^  of  matwnii^  diew  nitfi  in  the  ^baenoe  of  har  hnsbasd, 
who  WW  np  the  lake  attending  to  hie  spring  Bbipmenta, 
began  to  sigh  for  her  far-away  mountMQ  borne,  and  so  named 
the  new  life,  which  brought  consolation  to  her  loneliness, 
Comfort. 

Daring  his  babyhood,  boyhood,  and  youth,  our  hero  mani- 
fested none  of  those  cbaracteriatics  from  which  he  aft«rwardB 
received  the  name  by  which  he  is  known  in  these  pi^es.  He 
ita«  reared  with  care.  Though  his  father  died  while  he  was 
yet  Toong,  be  left  sufficient  estate  to  enable  the  mother  to  give 
to  her  children  every  advantage  of  education,  nad  divide  a 
small  surplus  between  them  aa  each  arrived  at  man's  estate. 
The  young  Servosse,  therefore,  ate,  drank,  and  slept,  studied, 
played,  and  qaarreled,  like  other  boys.  Like  others  who 
enter  coU^e,  and  have  constitutions  sufficiently  robust  to  avoid 
dyspepsia  arising  from  sedentary  habits  and  the  frying-pan, 
he  left  it  at  the  end  of  four  years,  with  a  diploma  properly 
signed  and  sealed,  as  well  as  vety  prettily  printed  on  mock 
psTcbment,  which  was  quite  as  good  as  veritable  sheepskin  for 
Boch  a  purpose.  He  studied  law,  as  so  many  sensible  men 
h&ve  done  before  his  day,  and  wiUi  his  first  mustache  was 
admitted  nnder  all  the  legal  forms  to  sign  himself  "  Attorney 
and  CouDseloT  at  Law,"  and  allowed  to  practice  his  art  upon 
such  clients  as  he  could  decoy  into  any  of  the  courts  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Michigan.     Thereupon,  putting  in  force  the 
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"  Cirewm^iice"  wHeh  Appeared  npon  the  sesl  attached  to  his 
license,  he  cast  about  for  a  place  in  which  to  set  SDares  for  the 
unwary,  and  pitched  upoa  the  town  of  Peru;  bung  out  his 
shingle ;  obtained  a  fair  business ;  married  the  pretty  Metta 
Word ;  and,  in  the  summer  of  his  tweaty-serenth  year,  mani- 
fested the  firet  symptoms  of  that  mental  weakness  which  led 
bim  to  perform  the  task  of  unwisdom  hereinafter  narrated. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

LB  PREMIER  ACC^Bi 

It  was  the  23d  of  July  in  hia  twenty-seventh  year.  He  had 
1)een  for  several  days  in  a  very  depressed  state  of  mind,  ner< 
vous  and  irritable,  beset  by  gloomy  forebodings,  wakeful,  and. 


n 

Tar  tb»  htit  f  ow  dayB  he 
d  to  hare  hftd  Do  heut  or  inteiut  ia  iny  tiUng  ■»«  the 
ratdta  of  ft  bkttle,  which  was  taid  to  ham  been  fought  half 
s  Aonsand  milee  away,  in  which  neither  he  soraoT  one  o(  hie 
dimta  had  an  intereat  which  coold  have  been  measured  bj  the 
Ameriosn  mit  of  ralne  or  as;  frsotim  thereof.  Yet  this 
jOBDg  aHoTiMjr  was  refiising  to  eat  or  drialc,  beoaase  he  did  not 
know  Ute  resolts  of  said  battle,  or  periiaps  beoaose  he  feared 
tbat  it  nn^t  not  torn  out  to  his  notion. 

Hetts,  his  jonng;  wife,  was  anrprised  and  alarmed.  Herw 
iMfora  had  there  been  anj  Uiing  like  bonble  in  the  breast  of 
Iwr  sponae,  that  he  did  not  l^ten  hia  heart  of  at  least  half  its 
load  by  at  once  rerealing  to  her  the  canse  of  hia  annoyance. 
^ne  difllcnltiea  of  each  punling  case  were  talked  over  with 
her ;  and  not  tmf  requeotly  her  pure  unbiased  heart  had  pointed 
ont  to  him  equities  which  his  grosser  aature  had  failed  to  per- 
ceive. Had  he  been  cast  in  an  action,  he  was  sure  to  come 
home  at  night,  perhaps  dragging  and  weaty  with  the  stoiy 
of  his  discomfiture,  to  receive  consolation  and  encouragement 
from  her  lipe;  but  this  new  trouble  he  had  studiously  con- 
cealed fiom  her.  At  least  be  had  refrained  from  all  conversa- 
tion in  regard  to  it,  and  revealed  its  existence  only  by  the 
involuntary  symptoms  which  we  have  set  forth.  But  who  conld 
conceal  such  symptoma  from  the  eye  of  love?  She  had  seen 
them,  and  wept  and  trembled  at  the  evil  that  portended.  She 
was  no  skilled  student  of  mental  phenomena;  but,  if  she  had 
been,  she  would  have  known  that  all  these  iodicatiooB — in- 
somnia, causeless  apprehension,  anxiety  in  regard  to  mstten  of 
no  personal  moment  to  him,  moodiness,  and  stndions  conceal- 
meat  of  the  cause  of  hia  disquietude — were  most  infallible 
indicators  of  mental  disorder.  Yet,  although  she  did  not 
know  this  as  a  scientific  fact,  her  heart  had  diagnosed  the 
symptoms;  and  the  prescience  of  love  had  taught  her  with 
unerring  accuracy  to  apprehend  the  evil  which  impended. 
With  the  self-forgetCulnesa  of  womanly  devotion,  she  had  con- 
cealed her  sorrow  from  the  purblind  eyes  of  the  dull  mole 
whose  heart  was  occupied  only  with  the  morbid  fancies  which 
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were  eating  their  relentless  way  into  bis  sool.  She  wept  in 
secret  over  what  aha  foresaw,  and  pressed  her  hands  with  tear- 
ful beseeching  to  her  troubled  heart,  while  her  white  lipa 
uttered  the  prayer,  which  she  felt  could  not  bo  answered,  "  I 
pray  Thee,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  I " 

Yet  she  met  him,  through  whom  she  knew  this  affliction 
must  come,  ever  with  smites  and  gladness.  At  mom  she  kissed 
hiin  farewell,  as  he  stood  on  the  vine-covered  porch  of  their 
little  cottage,  when  he  started  for  his  office,  while  the  balmy 
breath  of  the  summer  morning  blew  over  them,  and  the  bees 
hummed  from  flower  to  flower,  sipping  the  honeyed  dew  from 
the  throats  of  the  unclosed  morning-glories.  At  noon,  when 
he  came  for  the  mid-day  meal,  the  door  flew  open  before  his 
hand  had  touched  the  knob,  and  aiie  stood  before  him  in  the 
little  hall,  draped  in  the  neat,  cool  muslin  which  became  her  so 
well,  a  smile  upon  her  lips,  and  inextinguishable  lovelight  in 
her  eyes.     And  when  he  would  sit  in  moody  silence  after  their 
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*' In  what  ease?"  she  asked,  at  onoe  pretending  to  misander- 
fltand  the  purport  of  hia  words. 

He  saw  the  pretty  little  trick ;  but  he  was  too  sad,  and  mel- 
ancholy had  taken  too  firm  a  hold  upon  him,  to  allow  him  to 
reward  it  with  a  smile. 

''Alas!"  he  sighed,  ''this  can  be  laughed  away  no  longer. 
Blood  has  been  shed.  Not  a  few  lives,  but  a  thousand,  have 
been  lost.  Oar  army  has  fought  at  a  place  called  Boll  Run, 
and  baen  terribly  defeated." 


CHAPTER  IIL 
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There  were  no  more  smiles  in  the  cozy  home  after  that 
announcement.  He  had  brought  with  him  a  newspaper,  whose 
horrible  details  absorbed  his  attention,  and  from  which  he  read 
aloud  to  her,  as  with  noiseless  step  and  white  lips  and  ashen 
cheeks  she  went  about  preparing  the  evening  meal,  of  which 
they  had  partaken  together  for  the  last  time  alone.  •  Another 
presence -*  grim  and  terrible  —  sat  at  the  board  with  them  that 
night,  and  imbittered  all  the  sweet  viands  which  her  pretty 
hands  had  prepared  with  such  loving  care.  The  name  of  this 
presence  was  War.  It  sat  opposite  the  wife,  and  over  against 
the  husband.  Its  shadow  blighted  his  brain,  and  paralyzed  her 
heart  She  could  not  eat;  and  the  Fool  noticed  dully,  when  he 
could  lift  his  eyes  from  the  paper  beside  his  plate,  that  there 
were  great  black  circles  about  her  eyes,  which  were  not  there 
when  he  had  first  met  her  in  the  hall  that  morning. 

After  supper  he  went  out,  which  was  another  sign  of  mental 
alienation ;  since  he  had  never  before  known  a  time  when  he 
would  willingly  leave  his  pretty  home  and  gentle  wife  lor  the 
society  of  men.  He  stayed  late,  and  she  pretended  to  be  asleep 
when  he  came  in.    She  had  been  weeping  in  her  loneliness; 
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t  her  he&rt  wm  bo  sore  that  stie  could  not  veotiin  to  ^ve 

a  the  good'iiight  kiss,  which  she  had  oerer  before  omitted- 
In  the  morning  there  was  the  same  heaviness;  and  the  eaiue 
Shadow  sal  with  tbem  at  the  brenkfast-table  and  mocked  at  the 
Fool,  as  he  read  the  morning's  pa[«r,  and  did  not  flee  the  tears 
that  rolled  down  the  wife's  cheeks. 

He  did  not  come  home  to  dine,  but  sent  word  that  he  was 
too  busy  to  leave  his  office  ;  and  it  was  Inte  when  he  came  to 
sup|)er.  Uia  melnncholj  seemed  to  have  departed ;  and  he  waa 
strangelj,  unnaturailj  cheerful  and  tender  to  his  young  wife. 
He  came  up  the  et«ps  with  a  bound,  took  her  lovingly  from 
the  lower  stair,  where  she  generally  awaited  him,  and,  when  be 
had  kissed  her  a  dozen  times  or  so,  bore  her  in  his  arms  to  the 
dining-room,  where  the  tea-table  was  already  spread.  Through 
the  whole  meal  he  rattled  on  of  every  thing  except  the  fearful 
Shadow  which  sat  opposite,  and  which  hi  pretended  not  to  see. 
When  the  meal  was  over,  he  led  his  wife  into  the  sitting-room ; 
and  taking  a  seat  by  the  window,  over  which  clambered  a  rose- 
tree,  some  btosBoms  from  which  were  in  her  hair,  he  seated  her^ 
upon  his  lap,  kissed  her  again  and  again,  and  finally  said 
tremulous  tone^,  — 

"Metia,  the  governor  has  called  for  more  troops." 

There  was  no  response,  except  that  the  bowed  head  upon  hti 
breaet  nestled  closer,  and  there  was  a  sound  as  of  a  sob  choked 
4own  in  the  white  throat. 

"Don't  you  think,  Metta,  that  I —  that  is 
to  do  something  —  for  the  country?  " 

Thfn  came  a  little  wailing  cry. 

"Didn't  I  pick  lint  for  two  whole  days,  and  sew  bandi 
and  roll  them ;  and  [a  buret  of  tears]  I'm  sure  I'm  willing  to 
do  it  every  day —  if —  if —  if  it  will  do  any  good." 

Then  the  tears  flowed  in  a  torrent,  and  the  slender  form 
[  with  successive  sobs,  as  if  a  great  deep  had  been  sud- 
y  broken  up. 

,  I  didn't  mean  tbati"  said  the  Fool.     "Don't  yoo 
/  ought  to  do  something'/  — that  I  ought  to —  to— 
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••  Co  1  whaic  ?  "  cnme  the  reapoDse  in  Bssiunai-VMAK't  te 
liK  would  not  ubderstood. 

"  To  the  war,  dear,"  he  answered  gently. 
I        "What!"  afae  cried.     "Yval  you  I  my  huataxAl     Ofc.lk'to 
M*,»«Bwit  bo  Ml    analrttan  li  ao  ooidflC.ttHt.    Gkn 
«a  Mt  do  «BOii|^— ooCriian— wtOoot  thrt>    H  ilwHii,  T 

Ifcti  iihTiwI  ■■  tf  •bout  to  aako  good  hit  noidi,  ind- ahnig 
■boift  bto  ank  wUk  ki«M  nd  toon  vtai^Ml  la  drtnotaA 

•eh.UZdKMldloMrtml  DnUnb  ^^fagt  fttak  «(  ow 
fnOj  hnwl  yoor  latfit  fotv^  odA—  Md>*  dta  wUipmd 
■OMBttlnghthlfc.  «Sqnljnaw»Htitv>*lM»i  Wi- 
iritjDOijoaT' 

"  N>7,  nay,  darling,"  be  nud,  "  do  not  tempt  me  I  I  knov  it 
ifl  bard;  bat  I  oould  not  look  joa  in  tbe  face,  and  know  tbat  I 
had  sbiiked  the  call.  Nay  more,  my  darlingl  I  conld  not  gasa 
witbont  a  bln^  into  tbe  innocent  face  of  that  little  child,  if 
I  aboold  fiul  to  take  a  man's  part  in  the  great  atrti^le  which 
tbe  nation  ia  w^iDg  wiQi  ttte  wrong  I  I  could  not  see  yomr 
babe,  and  think  tbi^  it  might  some  time  blnab  for  its  fatbo*! 
eowardicel" 

Ab  if  it  could  make  any  ponible  difference  to  tb«  little  oaa 
vbo  was  expected,  whether  its  father  continaed  a  thiiftjy  and 
proqiennia  attoisey>  as  he  had  hitbetto  been,  or  became  a  red- 
banded  slayer  of  men!  or,  indeed,  whether  the  sud  beir- 
szpectaot  would  not  be  better  pleased,  and  his  intereala  better 
■erred,  by  his  father  taking  the  former  conne  rather  than  the 
laOerl 

Howerer,  the  yonng  wife  saw  that  it  was  oseleaB  to  aigne 
with  a  mind  so  evidently  distorted  ia  its  apprebenaion  of  facta, 
and  lay  weeping  and  sobbing  in  his  arms  ontil  he  had  fired 
her  fancy  with  bright  pictures  of  military  glory  and  the 
sweeta  of  the  return  home,  when  Peace  should  crown  him  with 
laurels,  and  spread  a  feast  of  all  good  things  for  the  heroes 
-who  vent  forth  to  battle  for  the  right. 

So,  in  a  few  days,  he  marched  forth  clad  in  the  foolish 
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foppeij  of  war,  avoiding  bis  wife's  leacful  gaze,  and  tt^ng 
pride  and  credit  to  himself  for  so  doing. 

He  was  the  ot^buu  of  the  "Peru  Invimoiblea,"  iriiich  coa- 
Btitnted  Company  B  of  an  infantry  regiment,  that  did  an 
inoredible  ajaonnt  of  boasting  at  the  outset,  a  marreloBB 
amount  of  ninning  soon  after,  and  b  reasonable  amount  of 
fighting  still  later  in  the  Civil  War,  which  had  Uien  just 
b^pun. 

This  species  of  mental  alienation  was  then  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  that  it  might  well  be  regarded  as  epidemic.  It 
displayed  itself  chiefly  in  an  irresistible  inclination  to  tiie 
wearing  of  blue  clothing  and  the  carrying  of  dangerous 
weapons,  together  with  a  readiness  to  uee  them  in  a  veiy 
unpleasant  and  reckless  manner.  There  were  many  mild 
cases,  in  which  the  mania  manifested  itself  in  very  loud  and 
recklesa  talk  about  what  ought  to  be  done.  These  caaes  were 
not  at  all  dangerous,  as  they  never  went  beyond  that  point 
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CHAPTBR  IT. 


Ibin  fMn  lisvit  di^tpdy  aMd  o«r  Fool  ta  1  jing  on  Am  gnan* 
iwdy  ndtr  tte  diMftaring  mifftaiy  111  fitnt  of  t^ 

viMtan. 

A  niaokiiig  «lt4i»  vImib  hi  odk  "lil,**  is  flgl^ 
iMIevithtliB  nldior-pi^  vhoin  dw  has  never  oeen  until  n 
iwk  Mote,  tmt  whom  aha  now  tramples  and  pnnchea  and 
pdti  with  that  anblime  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  the  as- 
nolted  party  which  shows  the  confidence  she  has  iu  his  oapaci- 
tjto  "endure  hardness  like  a  good  soldier."    Resting  with 
Ikt  back  against  the  tree-trunk,  with  a  mass  of  fiuffy  white 
eloth  overspreading  the  light  dotted  muslin  which  rises  about 
Wr  in  Qool  profusion  as  she  sits  among  the  long  grass,  is  Metta, 
tiie  brave  young  wife,  whose  tears  ceased  to  flow  when  she 
tod  they  were  powerless  to  detain  the  Fool  away  from  war*s 
•Unas,  and  were  all  turned  into  smiles,  and  treasured  up  to 
ftwiit  his  return  and  restoration  to  his  right  mind. 
•Ah!  many  a  thousand  times  her  heart  has  stood  still  with 
^  for  him;  and  now,  as  she  playfully  watches  the  struggle 
pnag  on,  we  can  see  that  there  is  an  older  look  upon  her  brow 
^  we  had  marked  there  before.    The  gray  eyes  have  a 
K^l^CKr  lights  though  fcoimming  over  with  joy;  tiie  lips,  a  trick 
of  dosing  sharply,  as  if  they  would  shut  back  the  sob  of  fear ; 
^  the  hand  wanders  often  to  the  side,  as  if  it  would  hush  by 
^  presence  the  wild  beatings  of  a  sad  heart.    No  wonder ;  for 
the  Shadow  that  sat  at  their  table  four  years  before  had  break- 
fasted, dined,  and  supped  with  her  ever  since,  until  the  Fool 
^e  back  a  week  ago.     She  knows  that  she  has  grown  old,  — 
lived  many  a  decade  in  those  four  years ;  but  she  has  quite  for- 
S^ven  the  unconscious  cause  of  all  her  woe,  and  is  busily  en* 
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gaged  in  preparing  gannents  which  ahall  carry  no  hint  of  his 
unfortunate  malady.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  she  haa  some 
pardonable  pride  in  the  eclat  with  which  he  returns.  He  has 
been  promoted  and  gazetted  for  gallant  conduct,  and  general 
orders  and  reports  have  contained  his  name ;  while  the  news- 
papers have  teemed  with  glowing  accounts  of  his  gallantry. 
He  is  colonel  now;  haa  been  breveted  a  brigadier-general, 
but  despises  the  honor  which  conies  as  a  thing  of  course,  in- 
stead of  being  won  by  hard  knocks.  lie  ia  over  thirty ;  and,  ai 
he  romps  with  their  first-bom,  alic  looks  forward  to  how  many 
ages  of  ecstasy  in  the  sweet  seclusion  of  their  pretty  home. 

"There,  there,  Lily  !  go  and  play  with  Pedro,"  she  says  at 
length.  "  Vou  will  tire  x>apa.  He  is  not  used  to  having  such 
a  sturdy  little  girl  to  romp  with  him." 

She  is  half  jealous  of  the  child,  who  shares  her  husband's 
attention  which  she  has  hungered  for  so  long.  The  child  goes 
o  tlie  old  Newfoundland  who  ia  stretched  at  e 
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"But  it  will  not  be  difficult/'  she  intemipted.  <<  You  do  not 
know  how  maoy  of  your  old  clients  have  asked  about  you,  and 
were  only  waiting  for  your  return  to  give  you  their  business 
agBih." 

"  Of  course ;  but  it  will  be  slow  work,  and  I  have  lost  four 
yean.  Remember,  I  am  over  thirty  now;  and  we  have  only 
our  house  and  the  surplus  of  my  savings  in  the  army,  —  not 
any  thing  like  the  competency  I  hoped  to  have  secured  by  this 
time,"  he  said  somewhat  gloomily. 

"  But  surely  there  is  no  haste.  We  are  yet  young,  and  have 
only  Lily.  We  can  live  very  snugly,  and  you  will  soon  have 
a  much  better  business  than  ever  before.  I  am  sure  of  that," 
she  hastened  to  say. 

**  But,  darling,  do  you  know  I  am  half  afraid  to  stay  here? 
It  is  true  I  look  brown  and  rugged  from  exposure,  —  as  who  that 
went  to  the  sea  with  Sherman  does  not  ?  —  and  my  beard,  which 
has  grown  long  and  full,  no  doubt  gives  me  a  look  of  sturdi- 
ness  and  strength ;  but  for  several  months  I  have  been  far  from 
well.  I  weigh  much  less  than  when  I  left  here ;  and  this  old 
wound  in  my  lungs  has  been  troubling  me  a  deal  of  late. 
Dr.  Bums  told  me  that  my  only  chance  for  length  of  days  was 
a  long  rest  in  a  genial  climate,  lie  says  I  am  worn  out ;  and 
of  course  it  shows  at  the  weak  point,  just  like  a  chain.  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  never  practice  my  profession  again.  It  hardly 
seems  as  if  I  could  stand  it  to  sit  at  the  desk,  or  address  a 
jury." 

**  Is  it  so,  darling  ?  "  she  asked  with  trembling  lips,  while  the 
happiness  fled  out  of  her  face,  and  left  the  dull  gray  which  had 
come  to  be  its  accustomed  look  during  those  long  years  of 
waiting. 

*'  Yes,"  he  answered  tenderly ;  "but  do  not  be  alarmed.  It  is 
nothing  serious,  —  at  least  not  now.  I  was  thinking,  as  we  had 
to  begin  over  after  a  fashion,  whether,  considering  every  thing, 
it  would  not  be  best  to  go  South.  AVe  could  buy  a  plantation, 
and  settle  down  to  country  life  for  a  few  years;  and  I  may  get 
over  all  traces  of  this  difficulty  in  that  climate.  This  is  what 
the  doctor  advises." 
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"Batvill  it  be  s&fe  there?  Can  we  live  then  unoug  the 
rebels?  "  she  inquired  anxiously. 

"Oh,"  he  responded  promptly,  "I  have  no  fear  of  thati 
The  war  is  over,  and  we  who  have  beeD  fighting  each  othe^  an, 
now  the  beet  of  friends.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  a  partl- 
de  of  danger.  For  a  few  months  there  may  be  disorders  in 
some  sections ;  but  t^ey  will  be  very  rare,  and  will  not  last  any 

"  Well,  dear,"  she  said  thonghtfully,  "  yon  know  that  I  will 
always  say  as  Ruth  did,  and  most  cheerfully  too,  'Whithw 
thou  goeat,  I  will  go.'  Ton  know  better  than  I;  and,  if  your 
health  demands  it,  no  consideration  can  be  pnt  beude  that. 
Yet  I  must  own  that  I  have  serious  apprehensions  in  regard 
to  it" 

"  Oh,"  he  replied,  "there  must  be  great  changes,  of  oohtmI 
Slavery  has  been  broken  up,  and  things  must  turn  into  new 
grooves;  but  I  think  the  country  will  settle  up  rapidly,  now 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE   ORACLE  18  CONSULTED. 

The  donbt  which  Metta  had  expressed  led  the  Fool,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  to  address  a  grave,  wise  man,  in  whose  judg- 
ment he  had  always  placed  much  reliance,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  yiews  npon  the  proposed  change  of  domicile.  So  he  wrote 
to' his  former  college-president,  the  Rev.  Enos  Martin,  D.D. :  -- 

''Mt  dear  old  Friend,  —  The  fact  that  I  paid  so  little 
heed  to  your  monitions  when  under  your  charge,  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  I  prize  your  opinion  upon  any  important  matter 
now.  I  would  like  to  have  your  views  on  the  question  follow- 
ing, promising  to  weigh  them  carefully,  though  I  may  not  act 
upon  them. 

"1  am  considering  the  idea  of  removing  my  household  gods 
to  Dixie.  So  far  as  my  personal  characteristics  are  concerned, 
you  know  them  better  than  any  one  else  probably,  except  my- 
wlf,  and  would  not  take  my  own  estimate  of  what  you  do  not 
know.  I  can  muster  a  few  thousand  dollars, — from  eight  to 
ten  perhaps.  I  have  come  out  of  the  war  a  little  the  worse  for 
^hat  I  have  been  through ;  having  some  trouble  in  or  about 
one  lung,  no  one  seems  to  know  just  where,  and  some  other 
mementoes  of  the  affectionate  regard  of  our  rebel  friends.  I 
find  my  practice  gone,  of  course,  and  am  a  bit  afraid  of  our 
cold  winters.  As  I  desire  your  views,  I  will  not  give  mine. 
Of  course  I  must  burn  my  bridges  if  I  go.  I  am  too  old  to  face 
a  future  containing  two  upheavals. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"Comfort  Servosse." 

^  a  few  days  there  came  this  answer :  — 

"Mv  DEAR  Colonel,  —  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  consid- 
ering the  question  stated  in  your  letter.     Of  course  I  can  not 
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admit  yon,  in  the  ordinary  seDse  of  that  word;  nor  do  I  snppow 
you  desire  that  I  should.  I  can  only  give  my  general  impres- 
sions in  regard  to  the  fntore  of  that  part  of  the  country  to 
which  you  think  of  removing. 

"  It  is  too  soon  to  speculate  as  to  what  will  be  tbe  course  of 
the  govemmeDt  io  regard  to  the  rebellious  sections.  A  thou- 
sand plans  are  proposed,  all  of  them,  as  it  seems  to  me,  crude, 
incomplete,  and  weak.  One  thing  is  certain,  I  think:  no  one 
will  be  punished  for  rebellion.  It  is  true,  Davis  and  a  few 
others  may  be  invited  to  go  abroad  for  a  few  years  for  tlie 
counti^'s  good,  and  perhaps  at  its  expense;  but  it  will  and 
there.  There  will  be  no  examples  made,  no  reprisals,  no  ood- 
iiBcatioD.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  results  of  the  war  are  to  b« 
secured,  and  the  nation  protected  against  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  calamity,  these  States  must  be  rebuilt  from  the  very 
ground-sill.  I  am  afraid  this  is  not  sufficiently  realized  by 
the  country.     I  have  no  idea  of  any  immediate  trouble  in  the 
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because  I  think  it  is  only  by  snch  intermingling  of  the  people 
of  the  two  sections  that  they  can  ever  become  one,  and  the 
danger  of  future  evil  be  averted.  Should  the  present  contro- 
versy be  concluded,  and  new  States  erected  in  the  recently 
rebellious  sections,  without  a  large  increase  of  the  Northern  ele- 
ment in  their  populations,  I  am  confident  that  the  result  will 
be  but  temporary,  and  the  future  peace  of  the  country  insecure. 
*'  As  to  the  social  and  financial  prospects  of  persons  removing 
there,  I  suppose  it  depends  very  much  on  the  persons  them- 
selves, and  the  particular  locality  to  which  they  go.  I  should 
say  you  were  well  fitted  for  such  pioneer  work ;  and,  if  you 
should  conclude  to  go,  I  wish  you  all  success  and  happiness  in 
your  new  home,  and  trust  thJEit  you  may  find  there  friends  as 
devoted  and  sincere  as  you  have  hitherto  secured  by  an  upright 
and  honorable  life. 

'*  May  God  bless  you  and  yours ! 

"Ends  Martin." 

By  this  letter,  both  the  notions  of  the  Fool  and  the  fears  of 
his  wife  were  strengthened.  Metta,  seeing  him  grow  more  and 
more  settled  in  his  determination,  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  offer  any  further  opposition ;  but  consoled  herself  with  the 
reflection  that  her  husband's  health  was  the  thing  of  prime  im- 
portance, and  smothered  her  fear  with  a  blind,  baseless  hope, 
that,  because  what  they  purposed  doing  was  a  thing  born  of 
good  motive  and  kindly  feeling,  it  wonid  be  prospered.  Some 
people  call  that  '*  faith ; "  and  it  is  no  doubt  a  great  consola- 
tion, perhaps  the  only  one,  when  reason  and  common  sense  are 
squarely  opposed  to  the  course  one  is  taking. 


CHAPTER   VL 
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Whilf.  the  matter  was  in  this  unsettled  state,  the  Fool  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Colonel  Ezekiel  Vaughn  of  Pipersville,  a 
town  in  which  his  command  had  been  for  some  time  quartered 
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just  before  he  had  quitted  the  service,  to  which  fact,  among 
other  things,  he  was  indebted  for  the  honor  of  Colonel  Vtkughu's 
acquaintance. 

Some  few  diLya  after  tbe  collapse  of  the  Confederacy,  a  gen- 
tleman had  presented  himself  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Fool 
in  Pipersville,  and  directed  the  orderly  in  attendance  to  an- 
Imunoe  that,  — 

"  Colonel  Ezekiel  Vaughn  desired  to  surrender,  and  take  tbe 
tinth  of  allegiance." 

Thereupon  he  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  our  hero,  and 
with  considerable  pomposity  announced  the  fact  again.  Some- 
how be  did  not  aeem  to  the  young  soldier  to  have  that  air  of 
one  accustomed  to  camps  and  the  usage  of  armies  which  was  to 
be  expected  from  a  veteran  of  a  four-years'  war,  who  came  in 
at  the  last  moment  to  give  up  bis  sword,  after  all  his  comrades 
had  been  paroled  and  had  departed.  It  is  true,  he  had  on  the 
regulation  gray  suit  of  '■  the  enemy ;  "  and  the  niarka  of  rant 
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render,  —  give  up,  —  quit.     I'm  not  one  of  those  that  want  to 

keep  up  a  fuss  always.     I've  come  in  to  give  myself  up,  and  go 

to  work  now  to  try  and  make  bread  and  meat,  sir,  —  bread  and 

meat.     You  uns  have  freed  all  the  niggers,  so  that  we  have 

nobody  to  work  for  us.    Have  to  come  to  it  ourselves.    Haven't 

yon  got  a  mule  you  could  let  me  have,  Colonel?    Hain't  got  no 

money;  but  Zek*le  Vaughn's  credit's  tolerably  good  yet,  I 

reckon.     Lost  forty  odd  niggers,  —  as  likely  ones,  too,  as  ever 

itood  'twixt  soil  and  sunshine, — and  now  have  got  to  go  to 

plowing — at  my  age.     It's  hard  ;  but  we've  got  to  have  bread 

EDd  meat, — bread  and  meat,  sir.     Hard,  but  can't  be  helped. 

Did  all  I  could  agin  ye ;  but  here  you  are.     Let  me  take  the 

oath.    I  want  to  be  sworn,  and  go  to  plowing  before  the  sun 

gets  too  hot." 

"  What  regiment  did  you  say,  sir?  "  repeated  the  officer. 

**  Oh,  never  mind  the  regiment! "  said  the  other:  "  that's  all 

over  now.     Just  say  Colonel  Ezekiel  Vaughn  :  that's  enough. 

Everybody  knows  Colonel  Vaughn,  —  Zeke  Vaughn.    I  shouldn't 

wonder  if  you  should  find  they  knew  me  up  at  headquarters." 

'*  It  is  necessary,  sir,  that  I  have  the  name  and  number  of 
your  regiment  before  you  can  be  paroled,"  said  the  officer 
sharply. 

"Ah,  yes!  the  regiment.  Well,  Colonel,  you  are  mighty 
particular,  it  seems  to  me.  What  difference  can  it  make  now, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?  "  he  asked. 
"It  is  necessary  to  identify  you,''  was  the  reply. 
"  Ah,  yes!  I  see.  You  are  afraid  I  might  break  my  parole, 
and  give  you  some  trouble.  I  confess  I  have  not  been  whipped ; 
but  I  am  overpowered,  — overpowered,  sir,  —  and  I  surrender  in 
good  faith.  I  giVe  my  honor,  sir,  —  the  honor  of  a  Southern 
gentleman,  —  as  well  as  my  oath,  sir!"  he  said,  with  a  great 
show  of  offended  dignity. 

"That  may  be.  Colonel,"  responded  the  officer;  "but  our 
orders  require  that  you  shall  be  fully  identified." 

"  AVell,  well  !  that's  very  proper.  Just  say  Colonel  Vaughn  of 
Pipersville:  that  will  identify  me.  Everybody  in  the  State 
knows  me.     No  use  of  my  trying  to  get  away.     I  shall  be  right 
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here,  when  yon  want  to  find  me,  ready  to  come  up,  uid  be  hong, 
if  that  is  to  be  the  end  of  it.     Oh,  I  meant  it !    I  waa  one  of  - 

the  original  'Secesh,'  —  one  of  the  immortal  thirteen  that  voted 
for  it  in  this  county.  I  never  would  have  slopped  fighlin'  ye  if 
I'd  hod  my  way.  You'd  never  'a'  goi  hero  if  I'd  had  my  way  I 
But  that's  all  over  now.  I  want  my  parole,  so  I  can  go  home, 
and  go  to  kiUin'  grass ! " 

"  When  I  learn  your  regiment  and  command,  I  will  fill  out 
the  blank,"  answered  the  officer  decisively. 

"  Oh,  yea  I  the  regiment.  Well,  Colonel,  the  fact  ia,  — 
aheml — that  I've,  — ahem  I    I've  done  forgot  what,  number  it 

"  What  I  forgotten  the  number  of  your  regiinent  ?  " 

"Dog-goned  if  I  hain't, — slick  as  you  pleaae.  Tou  see,  I 
wasn't  in  one  of  the  regular  regiments." 

"Well,  what  was  your  command?  lo  what  diviaiou  or  brigade 
-were  you  attached  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  wft'n't  exactly  attached  to  any." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
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br  ft  llille  time  wxAer  party  was  inhered  into  tba  odonel's 
quaitenb  He  was  a  tall,  lank  oountryman,  dad  in  a  suit  of 
fioo&tr^  jeans,  whieh  was  al  tiiat  time  almost  the  exdnsiTe 
vsar.  He  had  a  long,  sorag^ly  b^urd,  of  a  dull,  sandy  oolor, 
with  streaks  of  gray ;  and,  as  he  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed 
deferentially,  his  head  appeared  quite  bald.  There  was  a 
shrewd  look  in  his  small  gray  eyes,  and  he  seemed  to  approach 
the  officer  as  one  who  had  a  right  to  speak  freely  with  him. 
He  coughed  slightly,  and  put  a  hand  to  his  gray  beard  with  a 
pathetic  gesture  as  he  said,  — 

"  Colonel  Servosse,  I  reckon." 

**  Yes,  sir.    What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  was  the  answer. 

"  Wal,  I  don't  know  ez  any  thin'.  I  jes*  thought  I'd  drop  in 
an*  chat  a  little."  He  coughed  again,  and  added  apologetically, 
"I'll  set  down,  ef  you'll  allow." 

"  Oh,  certainly ! "  said  the  officer  ;  but  the  stranger  had  seated 
himself  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

"I  reckon  you  don't  know  me,  Colonel.  No?  Wal!  my 
name's  Brown,  —  Jayhu  Brown." 

*'Jehu  Brown!  Not  the  man  who  piloted  the  boys  that 
escaped  from  Salisbury  prison  through  the  mountains  in 
eighteen  sixty-four  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  with  another  cough,  "  I*m  that  man.  You  weren't 
in  the  crowd;  were  ye.  Colonel?" 

"No;  but  I  had  a  friend  who  was,  and  he  gave  me  an  ex- 
plicit injunction,  if  ever  I  came  into  this  section  to  find  you 
out,  remember  him  to  you,  and,  if  I  could  serve  you  in  any 
manner,  to  do  so  for  his  sake.'' 
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"  Thank  ye.    What  might  be  his  name  ?  " 

"Edgarton  —  Captain  Edgarton —  of  the  Michigan  Battery!  " 

"  Oh,  yea  I  I  mind  him  well  now,  A  big-ahouldered,  likely 
man,  with  long  hair  curlin'  in  his  neck.  I  cut  it  oS.  so  that  it 
shouldn't  bo  a  mark  to  foUer  us  by.  He's  well,  I  hope."  And 
the  old  man  coughed  again. 

"Ill  escelleiit  health.  1b  a  colonel  of  artillery  now,  and 
chiel  of  that  arm,  on  the  staff  of  General  Davis  of  the  Four- 
teenth Corps.     He  would  be  overjoyed  to  see  you." 

"  Thank  ye,  thant  ye  I  So  you'd  heard  of  ole  Jayhn  be- 
fore? "  said  he  with  another  apologetic  cough.  "  I  tliought  I'd 
never  seed  ye.  It's  not  often  Jayhii  Brown  forgits  a  man  he's 
onoo  sot  his  eyes  on,  or  hia  name  either  ;  an'  1  couldn't  make 
out  that  I'd  ever  run  across  youra,  though  them  prisoners  wbb 
that  thin  an'  wasted  that  the  best  man  might  forgit  to  make 
'em  out  arter  they'd  hed  a  few  months  of  full  feed,''  He 
coughed  again,  a  sort  of  chuckling  hack,  which  seemed  to  take 
the  place  of  laughter  with  him. 
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but  I  takes  a  full  charge,  an'  means  business.  A  man  at  my 
day  hain't  got  no  time  to  fool  away  mixin'  drinks.  [Hack, 
hack,  hack.]  " 

He  placed  his  hand  over  his  mouth,  as  he  coughed,  with  a 
pathetic  expression  of  countenance  that  suggested  visions  of 
the  churchyard. 

"I  don't  often  drink,  —  never,  unless  I  need  it,  or  feel  a 
hankerin'  fer  it.  Never  was  drunk  in  my  life,  and  don't  'How 
to  be ;  but  I've  allers  beam  that  wliat  was  wuth  doin'  at  all 
was  wnlh  doin'  well." 

Again  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  breast  wuth  that  peculiar, 
hacking  cough,  which  seemed  to  be  an  apology,  chuckle,  or 
explanation,  as  served.  His  tall,  slender  form  and  solemnity 
of  manner  gave  it  a  strange,  almost  ghastly,  e£Pect. 

"  You  seem  to  have  a  very  troublesonio  cough,  Mr.  Brown," 
said  the  colonel. 

**Wal  [Hack,  hack],  I  reckon,  now,  it  niout  seem  so  to 
ye.  [Hack,  liack.]  But  do  you  know,  Colonel,  it's  jest  about 
the  handiest  thing  I  ever  bed?  I've  seen  the  time  I  wouldn't 
take  no  money  fer  that  cough,  —  no  money !     [Hack,  hack.]  " 

"How  is  that?     I  don't  understand  you,"  said  the  colonel. 

"No,  I  'spect  not.  Wal,  that  ar  cough's  my  exemption- 
papers.     [Hack,  hack,  hack.]  " 

♦*  Your  *  exemption-papers ! '     I  am  still  in  the  dark." 

"  Wal,  you  see  [Hack,  liack,  hack,  apolo;]fetioally],  the  Confed- 
erates used  to  git  a  notion  every  now  and  then  that  nigh  about 
everybody  was  fit  fer  duty  in  the  army,  ye  know  [Hack, 
hack];  an',  among  the  rest,  ole  Jayhu.  [Hack,  liack.]  An' 
them  on  us  that  couldn't  handily  leave  liome,  or,  leastways. 
them  that  thought  they  couldn't,  was  mighty  hard  put  np  foi 
excuses.  [Hack,  hack.]  An'  I, —  wal,  you  see,  they  couldn't 
never  find  a  Board,  no  matter  who  they  put  on  it,  that  wouldn't 
aay  'twas  jest  a  waste  of  transportation  tu  send  a  man  tu  the 
front  in  my  con-di-di-tion.     [Hack,  hack,  hack.]  " 

And  the  old  man  coup^hed  and  c^roancd.  and  rolled  his  eyes 
as  if  the  moment  of  dissolution  could  not  he  far  off. 

♦*I  never  made  no  complaint.  y«'  see*:  hut  they  never  wanted 
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to  hear  my  cough,  when  it  was  right  holler,  more'n  onee  or 
twice,  before  they  Bent  me  home.     [Unck,  hiutk.]    'Twas  a 

wonder,  they  said  /recently,  how  I  lived ;  an'  bo  'twas :  but 
I've  managed  to  pul!  through  thus  fer,  tollable  peart-like. 
[Hack,  back,  back,  chucklingly.]  " 

Tbe  coloiiel  laughed  henrttly  at  thia  recital  ;  and  the  old  man 
hacked  approvingly  at  hia  mirth,  but  did  iiot  show  a  smile. 

"Some  on  'em,"  he  continued,  "liez  laid  aside  ther  ejtemp- 
tion-papers  now  thet  the  war's  over;  but  mine  hei  sarved  me 
so  well,  I  believe  I'll  hang  on  tu  it.  [Hack,  back.]  It'a  been 
right  handy,  an'  may  come  in  play  agin.  They  wasn't  all  ez 
handy  ez  mine.  Thar'a  my  neighbor  Mastiu,  now:  he  bed  a 
powerfnl  good  paper;  but  it  was  onbaiidy,  —  mighty  so.  He 
got  it  up  in  a  hurry ;  but  mine  was  home-made,  an"  no  sort  of 
inconvenience.  Ye  see,  MasCin  was  atoul  aa  a  b'ar, — didn't 
even  look  delicate,  which  ia  a  great  help  in  aueb  a  thing,  liul, 
the  momin'  of  the  day  that  he  was  ordered  tu  report  ter  ci- 
amination,  he  come  tii  town  with  his  head  tied  up  ez  if  he'd 
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'*  I  should  think  so,"  said  the  colonel,  when  he  could  subdne 
his  laughter. 

"But  they  wasn't  all  so,"  continued  the  old  man.  "That 
man  you  hed  in  here  this  mornin',  an'  sent  off  so  unceremonious, 
he  had  some  mighty  good  papers ;  but  I  see  he's  laid  *em 
aside,  an'  that  perhaps  is  the  reason  he's  in  the  guard-house 
now." 

"Whom  do  you  mean?  Not  Colonel  Vaughn!"  said  the 
colonel. 

"  Thet's  what  he  calls  himself ;  but  we  mostly  calls  him  *  Zeke 
Vaughn,'  or  more  ginerally  jist  *  Zeke,'  or  *  hollerin'  Zeke.' " 

"  What  did  he  want  of  exemption-papers  ?  '' 

"Wal,  —  mostly  for  the  same  purpose  we  all  on  us  did,  I 
reckon! " 

"  Why,  1  thought  he  was  an  original  Secesh,  a  regular  fire- 
eater!" 

"So  he  was  at  the  start,  an'  in  fact  all  the  way  through 
when  it  was  a  question  of  talk  in'  only;  but  when  it  come  to 
fightin'  he  wa'n't  fire-eater  enough  to  want  to  deprive  any  one 
else  of  a  fair  show  of  the  fire.  [Hack,  hack.]  So  he  got  on 
two  sticks  in  the  spring  of  sixty-two,  an^  hain't  been  off  'era 
sence,  except  to  go  to  bed,  till  last  week  he  went  out  on  his  legs 
into  old  Polly  Richardson's  field  to  keep  the  Yankees  from 
gobblin'  him  up." 

"  He  hasn't  been  in  the  army,  then  ?  " 

"  Been  in  the  army  I  Why,  bless  yer  soul !  he  hasn't  seen  a 
Yankee,  alive  or  dead,  since  the  thing  begun,  till  he  seed  you; 
an'  ef  you  treat  him  ez  you  hev  to-day  he's  not  like  tu  die  tu 
git  a  sight  of  ye  agin." 

«  But  isn't  he  a  colonel?  " 

«  Wal,  —  not  much,  tu  hurt.     [Hack,  hack.]  " 

«  Then  how  did  he  get  the  title  ?  " 

««That  would  be  hard  tellin'.  Mister  1 " 

"  A  militia  colonel,  I  suppose." 

"I  doubt  it.  Never  heard  on't,  of  he  was.  I  think  he  jest 
picked  it  up  ez  about  ten  thousand  more  in  the  State  hez.  Got 
it  by  registerin'  hisself  ez  sech  at  hotels,  an'  givin'  fellers  a 
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drink  tu  hciler  fer  '  Colonel  V&ughn '  at  perlitical  meetia'e,  an' 
then  answerin'  tu  the  call." 

"Well,  what  was  his  eiemption-paper,  a§  you  call  it?" 

"Oh!  he  jest  hobbled  around  on  two  sticks,  preteiidin'  tn  be 
the  worst  drawd-up  man  with  rhetimatiz  you  ever  seed,  till  you 
iins  come.     Tou  served  him  right,  an'  I  mas  glad  on't." 

In  the  afternoon  several  of  the  leading  citiaens  of  the  town 
dropped  in,  and  confirmed  indirectly  the  old  Unioaer'a  report 
in  regard  to  the  doughty  colonel.  They  said  he  was  loud- 
mouthed and  imprudent;  but  there  waa  not  a  bit  of  harm  in 
him,  and  he  was  very  mach  of  a  gentleman,  and  of  a  most 
respectable  family. 

So,  towards  night,  he  sent  an  order  for  the  prisoner's  release, 
accompanied  by  this  note  addressed  to  him  ■.  — 

"  Sir,  —  Having  learned  the  origin  of  your  title,  I  have  oi^ 
dered  your  release,  and  beg  to  say  that  th"  government  of  the 
United  States  does  not  consider  any  parole  necessary  in  your 
You  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  go  (luywhere  you  choose. 
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the  reorganization  of  labor.  On  such  occasions  Yaughn  had 
always  clamorously  contended  that  what  the  subjugated  section 
most  required  was  Northern  capital,  Northern  energy,  and 
Northern  men  to  put  it  again  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity. 

In  one  of  their  drives  they  had  often  passed  a  plantation 
known  as  the  '*  Warrington  Place,"  which  had  particularly  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  our  Fool,  and  he  had  frequently  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  for  it.  Indeed,  he  had  more  than  once 
ridden  over  the  grounds,  and  examined  the  premises  with  that 
air  of  remonstrant  anger  at  its  neglected  state  which  betrays 
the  incipient  interest  of  the  would-be  owner.  This  fact  had 
not  been  unnoted  by  the  observant  Vaughn ;  and  he  had  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  coin  an  honest  penny  out  of  the  young 
colonel's  admiration.  He  was  a  keen  observer  of  human 
nature,  and  knew  that  it  would  not  do  to  flush  his  game  too 
quickly.  He  reasoned  rightly,  that,  when  the  freshness  of  his 
return  to  old  associations  had  worn  away,  the  young  tnan's  mind 
would  be  sure  to  recur  with  something  like  longing  to  his  recent 
surroundings.  No  active-minded  man  can  settle  down  after 
four  years  of  war  to  the  every-day  life  of  former  years,  without 
more  than  one  twinge  of  restlessness  and  vague  regret  for  the 
time  when  "  boots  and  saddles  "  ushered  in  the  ever-changing 
days. 

The  months  passed ;  and,  as  recorded  in  Chapter  VI.,  our 
Fool  had  returned  to  his  home.  One  day  he  received  a  brief 
letter,  under  date  of  Sept.  1, 1865,  which  was  as  follows :  — 

"  Dear  Colonel,  —  The  *  Warrington  Place  '  is  for  sale, 
cheap  as  dirt.  Five  thousand  dollars  cash  will  take  the  whole 
place  (six  hundred  acres) ;  that  is,  five  thousand  dollars  gold. 
Our  folks  haven't  got  to  understand  greenbacks  much  as  yet. 
We  have  had  paper  money  enough  for  four  years.  This  is  a 
grand  chance  for  a  gentleman  of  your  stamp.  We  need  just 
such.  Northern  men  are  crowding  in  here  every  day.  One 
man  is  putting  up  a  factory,  and  three  have  opened  stores. 
Shall  I  tell  Griswold,  who  has  the  property  in  charge,  that  you 
will  take  Warrington?    I. am  very  anxious  you  should  have  it. 
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I  know  it  will  suit  you  so  well.     If  irou  don't  conclude  to  take 
it,  let  me  know  at  once,  ai  aome  other  pnrties  are  offering. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  COLOSEL  EZEKIBL  VaCOHM. 

■'  p.  S.  —  I  can  get  it  on  better  ternia  than  anybody  else,  be- 
cause of  my  relations  with  Griswold. 


I 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

"THKm    EXITS    AKD    THKIR    ENTRANCES." 

WAKRraGTON  had  been  the  seat  of  an  old  family  whose 
ancestor,  many  years  before  tlie  Kevolution,  liad  erected  tbe 
usual  double  log-house  (or  "  twO'decks-and-a-pasaage,"  as  it  is 
still  called  in  that  countiy),  in  tlie  midst  of  a  charming  oak- 
groTe,  upon  a  gently  sloping  hill,  which  rose  in  the  bend  of  as 
fair  a  stream  as  ever  babbled  over  the  rocks  in  foolish  haste 
towards  tlie  far-away  sea.  This  log-bouse  had  in  time  pven 
way  to  a  more  pretentious  structure  of  brick  ;  the  grove  had 
been  tliinned  and  trimmed,  and  avenues  Inid  out  in  it;  and 
tbe  years  which  had  made  the  house  old  and  damp,  worn  the 
niOTtar  froiii  tlie  bricks,  and  covered  the  cypress  roof  with  s 
carpet  of  moss,  had  added  glory  lo  the  forest  monarchs  which 
stood  around  it,  and  stretched,  ypnr  by  year,  their  great  arms 
closer  and  closer  about  it.  as  if  to  hide  its  imperfections,  and 
screen  its  decrepitude  from  the  beholder. 

The  Warringtons  tliemselvea  were  akin  to  some  of  the 
highest  families  in  the  State,  and  so  pri<l«d  themselves  upon 
their  opulence  and  position  that  they  became  chary  of  alliances 
Willi  others.  They  intermarried  until  the  vigor  which  had 
amassed  great  estates  became  weakened,  and  imbecility  and 
vice  succeeded.  The  estates  were  squandered,  the  revennea 
lessened,  and  one  plantation  after  another  absorbed,  nntij 
finally  Warrington  itself,  the  family-seat,  went  to  satisfy  the 
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dcmaoilacif  importuniite  creditore  half  a  score  of  yean  before 
ow  story.  Fortunately  (or  uofortunately,  rather,  for  our  Fool) 
tht  plinlation  Ml  into  the  hands  of  an  eccentric  Frenchman, 
a  bjulielor  with  an  abutidant  fortune,  and  a  taste  for  horti- 
culture and  pomology.  He  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
dtualian,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruits  produced  there;  and 
buildiag  a  neat  lodge  on  one  side  of  the  grounds,  almost 
oveAanging  a  little  waterfall,  which  he  had  improved  until 
h  became  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  place,  he  shut  up 
tde  great  house,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  culture  of  fruits 
ud  Bowers  with  a  contented  zeal  which  yielded  marvelous 
iMolt*.  All  about  the  central  grove  of  oak  and  hickory  were 
nidisrdg  and  vineyards  of  the  rarest  and  most  luscious  fruits. 
ETiigreen  had  been  interspersed  with  deciduous  varieUes  in 
ti>«E[rore,  and  trees  of  qu^nt  habit  and  striking  foliage  were 
pouped  here  and  there  through  the  grounds. 

Of  the  plantation  beyond  the  immediate  surroundings  of 

Ifae  house  —  the  six  hundred  acros  of  alternate  bill  and  bottom, 

villi  woodland  and  old  field  inl«rBperaed— he  had  been  less 

infill,  having  left  it  in  the  hands  of  an  overseer  to  be  culti- 

r  left  idle  as  the  fancy  or  inclination  of  that  worthy 

L  ti^t  dictate.     All  he  wanted  from  that  portjon  of  his  prop- 

I  Btj  WIS,  that  it  should  pay  the  expense  of  its  own  cultivation, 

I, 'M  furnish  enough  com,  meat,  and  forage  to  subsist  himself 

►  lad  the  two  "  boys  "  (slaves)  whom  he  kept  to  help  him   in 

In  horticultural  operations,  together  with   the    horses    and 

^'tales  employed  on  the  plantation.     This  was  easy,  without 

'UtiTRUng  more  than  one-half  the  arable  land.     The  overseer' 

>**<lucntly  reduced  his  cares,  and  accomplished  all  his 
.  J*r  required,  by  "turning  out"  from  year  to  year  portions^ 
'  ^4  plantation,  and  failing  to  ''  take  in  "  auy  new  ground. 
'  Bonaequence  was  that  when  Mr.  Noyotte  died,  ii 
'^  Jearol  the  war,  the  bulk  of  the  farming-lands  had  grown 
floio  pine  and  sassafras,  with  rank  sedge-grass  waving  thickly 
"Wn,  and  great  red  gullies  stretching  across  towards  every 
ll'le  and  water-course.  The  lands  which  had  been  under 
U  cul^votion  had  become  very  much  worn  and  depreoiated 
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by  slothful  managements  until  the  hillRides  were  washed,  and 
the  bottoms  filled  with  the  dctrilus,  to  the  great  detriment  not 
only  of  the  slopes  above,  bat  also  of  the  rich  alluTium  be- 

The  eccentric  owner  had  died,  so  far  as  was  known,  without 
heirs.  He  had  never  been  a  favorite  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
Tery  little  was  known  of  his  affairs.  His  housekeeper,  a  qnad- 
roon  woman,  claimed  his  estnte  under  a  will  dniy  execat«d; 
but  as  it  was  suggested  that  she  was  a  slave  and  incapable  of 
'>  taking  "  under  it,  and  as  she  was  unable  to  prove  the  con- 
trary, the  will  was  set  aside,  and  on  administrator  appoint«d. 
It  was  found  that  the  deceased  had  become  indebted  to  an  ex* 
tent  which  his  personal  estate  was  insufficient  to  discharge, 
especially  considering  the  very  low  prices  which  it  brought  at 
the  sale  which  the  administrator  made  Tor  that  purpose. 

Nearly  every  thing  was  bought  by  Colonel  Vnughn  at  figures 
which  would  have  amazed  one  who  knew  notliing  of  how  such 
matters  may  be  arranged.  It  was  given  out  and  believed  that 
Colonel  Vaughn  bad  been  authorized,  by  a  letter  which  had 
passed  the  blockade,  to  represent  the  heirs  of  the  deceased, — 
nephews  and  nieces  who  lived  in  Prance,  —  and  that  he  waa 
buying  in  the  property  just  to  hold  for  thera.  Therefore,  when 
likely  negro  slaves  were  bid  off  by  Colonel  Vaughn  for  fiifty 
dotlara  apiece  in  Confederate  money,  every  one  said  it  was  all 
right,  and  there  was  no  counter-bidding.  The  administrator 
made  his  report  of  sales,  and,  there  being  a  deficiency  of  assets, 
obtained  an  order  to  sell  the  lands,  which  he  was  authoriied  to 
do  either  at  public  or  private  sale. 

Less  than  ten  dollars  an  acre  for  such  a  plantation  seemed 
to  the  Fool,  who  was  accustomed  to  the  high  prices  of  land  at 
the  North,  eitravagantly  cheap.  —  as  perhaps  it  was  in  the 
iihstract.  He  did  not  know  that  iu  its  palmiest  days  the  plan- 
tation would  never  have  brought  that  price  at  a  ca.sh  sole ; 
while  its  condition  had  so  deteriorated,  that,  by  the  same  scale 
of  prices,  it  would  now  hardly  have  been  woi'th  more  than  half 
besides  which,  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  wot 
upon  the  value  of  all  property  in  that  region  were  hardly  to  be 
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•vtfnated.  Of  all  this  he  took  no  aoeonnt.  He  answered  at 
enee  that  Colonel  Yaoglin  mi^t  take  the  property  at  the  price 
auned,  if  he  oonld  get  a  good  title.  Of  that  he  wished  to  he 
mre.  Then  there  came  an  ahetraet  of  title  &om  an  attorney 
€f  ilie  bluest  repute,  as  he  well  knew,  and  With  it  this  note :  — 
'*6riswdd  was  anxious  to  sell :  so  I  hought^  knowing  that 
yon  mmld  he  sure  to  take  the  place  when  satisfied  of  the  title, 
M  JOB  wUl  be  wh«i  you  read  this.  I  got  it  a  trifle  below  the 
piiee  I  named  to  you ;  and  you  can  haye  it  for  what  I  paidt  any 
tee  vHhin  iwo  months. 

^  CoLONXz.  EzExnz.  YajsqwxJ* 

Sate  Fool  sold  his  pretty  home^  pedced  vqp  his  household 

y^  took  his  wife  and  little  daughter,  and  went  to  seek 

l^etlth,  hairiness,  and  fortune  in  Dixie.    The  trade  which  had 

been  initiated  by  the  persistent  Vaughn  was  duly  consum- 

inated,  and  Comfort  Servosse  became  the  owner  in  fee  of  the 

^ily-«eat  of  the  Warringtons.     It  took  almost  all  of  his  little 

fortune  to  pay  for  it ;  but,  when  he  had  done  so,  he  felt  that  he 

^  aooomplished  a  good  work.     He  had  made  a  fair  bargain, 

ftod  had  now  a  basis  for  future  happiness  and  prosperity ;  and  for 

^s  he  felt  himself  under-some  obligation  to  Colonel  Vaughn, 

And  came  to  thewconclusion,  that,  if  that  worthy  was  not  gifted 

^th  a  stomach  for  fight,  he  was  at  all  events  a  good-hearted, 

obliging  fellow.    It  was  not  till  afterwards  that  he  found  out 

how  many  prices  he  had  paid ;  for,  when  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Noy- 

otte —the  nephews  and  nieces  in  France  —  sent  over  to  reclaim 

^®  residue  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  administrator,  it 

speared  from  the  record  that  the  land  had  been  sold  privately 

^  Colonel  Vaughn  in  1863,  and  that  there  had  been  received 

'^  payment  thereof  a  certain  amount  of  Confederate  money, 

^n\Q^  was  duly  filed  by  the  administrator,  and  reported  by 

***  as  having  been  lost  by  the  events  of  the  war. 

-^Ut  these  things  were  unknown  to  the  Fool  for  several  years ; 

r*^^  Harrington  came  into  his  hands  a  new  toy,  unsmutched 

^  ^Hy  suspicion  that  he  had  paid  too  much  for  his  whistle. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


^^H      Wry  attempt  to  paint  tbe  delights  of  that  first  winter  at 
^H  'Warrington? 

^^B       upon  examining  the  place,  it  was  found  that  the  French- 
man's lodge  had  been  used  for  puqx>sps  which  prevented  its 
present  occupation  as  a  dwelling,  and  they  were  forced  to  go 
into  the  old  brick  manaioa.     It  needed  much  repairing,  and  at 
^^H  the  best  was  worth  more  to  look  at  than  to  occupy.    Yet  there 
^^^ftiirBS  a  certain  charm  about  the  great  rooms,  with  their  yawning 
^^^B  fireploceB  and  din^y  ceilings.     Tranaportatioo  was  yet  defee- 
^^"  ^tb;  and  it  was  long  before  their  famiture  could  arrive  over 
mlronds,  worn  and  old,  which  had  been  the  object  of  attack  by 
both  armies  at  different  periods  of  the  war. 

It  was  the  middle  of  October  when  they  entered  npnn  their 
new  poaseBsioD ;  and  all  wan  so  new  and  so  lovely  to  Metta  and 
the  little  Lily,  that  no  lack  of  creature^wm forts  could  have 
checked  their  enthusianra.  The  balmy  air,  the  unfamiliar 
landscape,  the  strange  sense  of  isolation  which  always  marks 
the  Southern  plantation  life,  and,  above  all.  the  presence  of  the 
hiistuiDd  and  father  who  had  been  absent  so  long,  all  united  to 
make  them  superlatively  happy. 

■  Metta  rode  witli  her  husband  all  over  the  country,  whose 
■tringe  irregularity  became  every  day  more  pleasing  to  them, 
—  through  the  thick  woods  along  the  bridle-path,  where  the 
ground  was  covered  with  autumn  foliage  which  had  fallen  from. 
ripeness  rather  than  from  the  effects  of  frost;  post  the  littla 
country  farm-houses  and  the  seats  of  wealthy  planters  ;  fording 
rivers,  and  crossing  rude  ferries;  every  one  whom  they  met, 
whether  of  high  or  low  degree  or  of  whatever  race,  having 
something  atwnt  him  which  was  new  and  Btrauge  to  one  oC 
Korthera  birth  and  educatttm. 
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'MtmttwUeb  IMtowrata  to  her  alMw  duntly  aftar  tb^r 
■uIpiiI  will  alMir  the  taaliaga  of  flie  yoBag<wifa  t-^ 

*■  Mt  OMAB  JouA, — I  dono*  know  how  1  can  batter  amphy 

ft  iMrtaon  irf  Iliuikiginiig  Day  than  in  writing  jon  the 

ITnmlanjl  letta  oi  oar  now  hwna  and  ovr  joan^  hen.    While 

jon  an  ^voing  with  oold,  p^uqia  looking  out  npoo  ioe  and 

anew,I  an  Bitting  npon  a  litUa  rennda,  otst  which  olamben  n 

naariae  still  wreathed  with  bade  and  bkmomi.    Then  haa 

haa  a  alight  boot;  and  thoaa  on  Um  ontndB  an  witliend,  but 

ttenwiOin  an  yet  aa  freah  aa  if  it  wen  tint  Jnna.     Hie  aw 

dfan  wanilf  in,  and  eraty  Uung  witbont  ia  toaAed  with  tiuit 

dAfaaa  bannoaa  whidi  ohararteriaea  the  few  paoalia*  aatamn 

i^ttOm  North  that  we  eaU  Indian  iomaier.    Hien  la  the 

HIM  Mtt,  dnamy  laognor,  and  the  aame  senn  of  infinite  di»> 

tHMeacoand  lu. 

"Eray  body  and  every  thing  is  new  to  na  ;  that  is,  to  Lily 
i&d  me.  Comfort'i  four  years  of  soldier-life  made  him  very 
Itniliar  with  similar  scenes ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  a  large  part  (d 
eu  enioyineat  comes  from  having  him  to  explain  all  these 
Woden  to  OS. 

"It  did  seem  terribly  lonely  and  desolate  when  we  first  ar- 
rind.  You  know  Comfort  had  come  before,  and  completed 
"m  ptuchase,  and  made  some  preparations  for  our  receptim; 
^*i  is,  he  had  engaged  someI>ody  to  make  the  preparations, 
■od  then  returned  for  us.  We  had  a  fearful  journey,  —  rou^ 
"**  snd  rickety  boats,  a  tough  country,  and  rulroads  which 
■'cnud  to  lack  all  that  we  have  considered  the  essentials  of 
X'^  Mmctorea.  The  rails  wen  worn  and  broken,  the  cross- 
tionuiken  and  decayed ;  while  erery  now  and  then  we  would 
"*  *here  some  nudiog  party  had  heated  the  rails,  and  twisted 
1^  around  trees,  and  their  places  had  been  supplied  with  old 
""^J  pieces  taken  from  some  less  important  track.  Comfort 
"^  he  believed  they  would  run  the  train  on  '  the  right  of  way  ' 
*^^  pKtty  soon.  All  through  the  country  were  the  marks  of 
**''i--forts  and  earthworks  and  stockades.  Army-wagoos, 
ambulances,  and  mules  are  scattered  everywhere,  and  seem  to 
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be  about  &I1  the  means  of  tnutsportation  thnt  are  left.     The 
^loor  Coofederacy  must  have  been  oa  its  last  legs  when  it  gave 
^_  up. 

^^L      "  The  last  twelve  hours  of  the  trip  it  rained,  — rained  as  yon 

^^HlieTer  saw  it.  as  I  think  it  never  cau  raia  except  in  this  climate. 

^^^^To  saj  that  it  poured,  would  give  you  but  a  faint  idea  of  it. 

^^^Ht  did  not  beat  or  blow  :  there  was  not  a  particle  of  *lorm,  or 

^^^Kuy  thing  like  eicitemeut  or  exertion  about  it.     It  only  /rll  — 

^^^nteadily,  quietly,  and  uninterruptedly.      It  seemed  as  if  the 

T^^^  duW,  heavy  atmosphere  were  shut  in  by  an  impenetrable  canopy 

of  clouds,  and  laden  with  an  exhnustless  amount  of  water,  just 

sufficiently  condensed  to  fall.     There  was  no  palter,  but  one 

ceaseless  sound  of  falling  water,  almost  like  the  sheet  of  a  caa- 

Icade  in  its  weight  and  monotony,  on  the  roof  of  the  old  leaky 
car.  In  the  inidat  of  this  rain,  at  midnight,  we  reached  the 
Station  nearest  to  Warrington.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  pretty  Uttia 
town  of  two  thousand  or  so  inhabitants ;  but  it  was  as  dark  as 
the  catacombs,  and  aa  quiet,  save  for  the  rain  falling,  falling 
everywhere,  without  intermission.  The  conductor  said  there 
was  a  good  hotel,  if  we  could  get  to  it;  but  there  waa  no  vehicle 
of  any  kind,  and  no  light  at  the  station  except  the  conductor's 
ten  tern,  and  a  tallow  candle  flickering  in  the  little  station-house. 
"  Comfort  got  our  baggage  off,  and  stored  in  the  atatioa- 
houee,  after  a  deal  of  trouble ;  and  with  bags  and  boxes  on  our 
arms,  and  muffled  up  to  the  chiu  to  keep  out  the  raia  (which 
seemed  to  come  through  an  umbrella  as  if  it  scorned  such  an 
attempt  to  dirert  it  from  its  course),  we  started  for  the  hotel 
T  the  pilotage  of  the  conductor  with  his  lantern.  Such  a 
;1  As  Comfort  helped  rae  out  of  the  car,  he  said,  'It's 
tilly  muddy.'  He  need  not  have  said  it.  Already  I  was 
inking,  sinking,  into  the  soft,  tenacious  mass.  Rubbers  were 
f  no  avail,  nor  yet  the  high  shoes  I  had  put  on  in  order  to  be 
i  expreasly  prepared  for  whatever  might  await  me.  I  began  to 
t  fear  quicksand ;  and,  if  you  had  seen  my  clothing  the  next 
I  inomiiig,  you  would  not  have  wondered.  Luckily  it  waa  dark, 
luid  no  one  can  ever  more  than  guesa  what  a  drabbled  proces- 
Klion  we  made  that  night." 
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"  And  tlien  the  hotel ;  but  I  apare  you  that  1  Lily  cried  her- 
aeli  to  sleep,  &Dd  I  came  very  Dear  it. 

"The  next  morning  the  earth  was  oa  bright  and  smiling  aa 
if  ■  deluge  had  not  passed  over  it  a  fen  houra  before.  Comfort 
«H  lU  impatience  to  get  out  to  Warrington,  and  we  were  aa 
iniimu  to  leave  that  horrible  hotel.  So  he  got  an  ambnlance, 
tnd  nf  started.  He  said  he  had  no  doubt  our  goods  wei« 
»lraiidy  there,  as  they  had  been  sent  on  three  weeka  before,  and 
it  h»d  arranged  with  a  party  to  take  them  out  to  the  plantation. 
At  least,  be  said,  we  could  not  be  worse  off  than  we  were  at 
tliat  wretched  hotel,  in  which  I  fully  agreed  with  him  ;  but  he 
did  not  know  what  was  in  store  for  us! 

"Warrington  is  only  six  miles  from  the  station;  but  we  were 
t«o  mortal  houra  in  gelthig  tliere  with  our  trunks  and  the  boiea 
TC  ittd  tmnigbt  with  as.  Think  of  riding  through  msd  almost 
H  red  u  blood,  u  sticky  as  pitch,  and  'deeper  than  plummet 
cnrtold,'  for  two  hours,  aft«r  an  almost  gleepleBS  night  and  a 
vwy  journey  of  seveu  days,  and  you  may  faintly  guess  with 
■bit  feelings  I  came  to  Warrington.  As  we  drove  up  the 
kTwoe  under  the  grand  old  oaks,  just  ripening  into  a  stud 
"rf  sober  brown,  interepersed  with  hickories  which  were  one 
'''w  of  gold  from  the  lowest  to  the  topmost  branch,  and  saw 
™*  grsy  squirrels  (which  the  former  owner  would  not  allow  to 
^  killed,  and  no  one  had  had  time  to  kill  since)  playing  about, 
*"<!  the  great  brick  house  standing  in  silent  grandeur  amid 
"'i*  tDimic  forest,  I  could  hare  kissed  the  trees,  the  squirrels, 
*«  weather-beaten  porch,  the  muddy  earth  itaelf,  with  joy.  It 
*^  home,  —  rest.  Comfort  saw  the  tears  in  my  eyes,  the  first 
**^cb  I  had  shed  iu  it  all,  and  said  tenderly,  — 
**  '  There,  tiiere  1    It's  almost  over  I '  as  if  I  had  been  a  tired 

*•  Lily  was  in  rapture  over  the  beauties  of  the  old  place,  as 
"**l«ed  she  had  good  right  to  be;  but  I  was  tjred.  I  wanted 
1^^^    We  drove  to  the  house,  and  found  it  empty,  —  desolate. 

*>«  doors  were  open;  the  water  had  run  across  the  hall ;  and 
^'^T  thing  was  so  barren,  that  I  could-only  sit  down  and  cry. 
■*^ter  some  trouble  Comfort  found  the  man  who  was  to  have 
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made  the  repaira,  nnd  brought  out  tbe  gooda.  He  said  the 
goods  had  not  come,  and  be  llowed  there  wa'n't  no  use  fixin' 
things  till  tliey  come. 

"  Comfort  sent  the  ambulance  which  brought  us  out  to  go 
back  anil  get  some  provisions,  a  few  cooking  utensils,  and  some 
other  absolute  necessities.  A  colored  woman  was  fouud,  who 
came  iii,  and,  with  the  nuui;  willing  hands  which  she  sood 
summoned  to  her  aid,  made  the  old  house  (or  one  room  of  it) 
quits  cozy.  Our  things  have  been  coming  by  piecemeal  ever 
since,  and  we  are  now  quite  comfortable. 

**Cam£url)iasboughtme  a  riding-horse,  —  abeautifal  blooded 
bay  mare;  and  be  hu  his  old  war-Uorse,  Lollard,  which  lie  had 
left  in  this  vicinity  with  an  old  man  named  Jehu  Brown,  — 
who,  by  the  way,  is  a  '  character,'  —  having  an  impression  that 
we  might  come  here.  So  we  ride  a  great  deal.  The  roads  are 
M  rough  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  about  in  any  other  way;  and 
it  is  just  delightful  riding  through  the  woud-piitbs,  and  the 
curious  croaked  country  roads,  by  day  or  night. 

"The  people  here  seem  very  kind  and  attentive.  A  good 
many  gentlemen  have  called  to  see  Comfort.  They  are  all 
colonels  or  squires,  and  very  agreeable,  pleasant  men.  A  few 
ladies  have  called  on  me,  —  always  with  their  husbands  though ; 
and  I  think  they  are  inclined  to  be  less  gracious  in  their  man- 
ner, and  not  so  cordial  iu  their  welcome,  as  tbe  gentlemen.  I 
notice  that  none  of  them  have  been  very  pressing  in  their  invi- 
tations for  us  to  return  their  oourtesy.  Comfort  says  it  is  not 
at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  but  that  we  ought  rather  to  be  sur- 
prised and  pleased  that  they  came  at  all ;  and  1  do  not  know 
but  he  is  right. 

"  Two  or  three  countrymen  came  to  see  Comfort  a  few  daya 
after  our  arrival.  They  were  all  '  misters,'  not '  colonels '  aud 
'squires.'  They  said  they  were  Union  men  i  and  it  was  won- 
derfully interesting  to  bear  them  tell,  in  their  quaint  provia- 
cialisnts,  what  happened  to  them  during  the  war. 

"  We  rode  out  to  see  one  of  them  afterwards,  and  found  htm 

a  thrifty  farmer,  with  four  or  five  hundred  acres  of  good  land, 

I   living  ia  a  log-house,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  plainnew  aod   i 
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Idealy  abont  him.  Somehow  I  thiok  I  shall  like  this  class  of 
people  better  than  the  other,  —  though  tliey  a,re  rough  and 
pliin,  —  they  seem  so  very  good-hearted  and  honest. 

"  We  are  going  to  have  the  teachers  from  the  colored  school 
U  TenkntoQ  here  to  dinner  to-day  to  keep  TliaiikBgiviug. 
Tiwtit  are  some  hatf-dozen  of  them.  —  all  Northern  girls,  t 
hive  uot  met  them  ;  but  Comfort  says  they  arc  very  pleasaut 
luiiea.  Of  course  they  have  no  aooiety  exAe}it  a.  few  Northern 
)«aple;  and  he  has  gone  to  bring  them  out  to  give  them  a 
treat  u  well  as  ourselves,  I  suppose. 

"Yours  ever,  with  love  to  all, 

"  Metta." 


POOB  TRAT. 

Tot  nest  letter  was  daring  the  week  which  succeeded  Christ- 
»M  Day,  and  expluna  itself :  — 

"Mt  dear  Julia,  —  My  last  letter  to  you  was  written  while 

I  *U  waiting  for  the  young  ladies,  who  are  teaching  at  Ver- 

^toa,  to  come  and  share  our  Thanksgiving  dinner.    That 

**•  a  momentous  day  for  us,  and  that  dinner  a  most  important 

""Ur.    We  were  a  little  short  of  some  things  necessary  for 

*>Kh  ia  occasion ;  but  we  pieced  and  fitted,  and,  with  the  help 

of  tie  willing  hands  of  many  colored  girls  (you  must  remember 

""tail  colored  women  are  'girls'),  we  made  out  to  spread  ft 

^  respectable  table.     Comfort  had  gone  into  town  early  with 

'"^''ittle  bridle-wise  mare  Jaca,  in  leading  for  one  of  the  young 

y^*    to  ride;  and  the  ambulance  followed  for  the  others. 

^■ut  ^  juj  letter  was  finished,  they  all  came  up  the  avenue  to 

.T7"*>u»e;  and  a  merrier  crowd  1  am  sure  I  never  saw  in  my 

j~'       Six  sweeter  girb  could  not  be  found.    They  are  employed 

"^e  Missionary  Association  to  teach  in  the  colored  schools 
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that  hiive  sprung  up  all  over  the  South  like  magic,  and  are  real 
isiouariea '  in  the  very  best  sense  of  the  word.  They  are 
from  six  different  States,  and  never  aaw  each  other  nntil  they 
met  here  At  the  school  in  Verdenton,  and  are  &II  cultivated, 
refined  ladies  of  the  beat  class  of  our  Northern  people,  «ho 
have  come  here  simply  to  do  good.  It  wna  really  charming  to 
Bee  them,  so  fresh  and  girlish,  just  from  loving  homes  and 
tender  friends,  comiug  away  down  here  on  a  noble  errand. 
where  they  are  deapised  and  insulted  for  the  Tety  good  they 
perform.  Only  the  few  Northern  people  who  are  here  will  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  them.  They  are  as  much  missionaries, 
&ud  have  as  much  to  undergo,  as  if  they  were  in  Turkey;  in- 
deed more,  if  our  old  friend  who  ia  teaching  in  IteirQt  tells  the 
whole  truth  in  regard  to  her  difficulties.  We  had  a  delightful 
day;  and  towards  night  both  of  ns  returned  with  them,  and 
sending  back  the  ambulance,  and  beeping  only  our  saddle- 
horsest  staid  at  the  Mission  House,  as  their  abode  is  called, 
until  aft^r  nine  o'clock  ;  and  then  Comfort  and  1  rode  home  in 
moonlight.  I  don't  think  I  wiis  ever  happier  in  my  life,  ot 
felt  that  I  had  been  the  cause  of  more  happiness  to  otliers,  than 
on  that  day ;  and,  when  we  knelt  for  our  evening  prayer,  I  did 
thank  God  with  all  my  heart  that  he  had  directed  our  stepa 
hithcrward,  for  I  believe  we  have  a  blessed  work  Ui  do,  and 
I  that  our  lives  here  will  not  be  in  vain. 

"  A  few  days  afterward  I  went  to  call  on  some  of  the  ladies 
who  had  visited  me.  It  was  so  far  tliat  Comfort  went  with  me, 
ftod  I  persuaded  liim  to  let  me  go  on  horseback  ;  for  it  la  so 
unpleasant  to  ride  in  an  ambulance,  which  is  the  only  alter- 
native. Tliis  would  not  be  quite  en  rigte  at  home,  I  know;  but 
here  it  is  a  very  general  thing,  and  it  is  a  mode  of  traveling 
too  delightful  ever  to  be  abandoned.  We  called  at  three  houses, 
and  were  received  at  all  of  them  with  a  very  marked  I'estraint 
of  manner,  and  with  positive  rudeness  in  one  case.  1  felt  as  if 
I  could  cry  from  disappointment  and  chagrin.  We  wanted  to 
be  friendly,  and  avoided  every  subject  of  conversation  which 
could  give  pain ;  and  it  seemed  too  bad  to  be  met  with  such 
ODOlness.  Comfort  tried  to  console  me  ai  we  rode  home ;  but 
I  oould  see  that  he  felt  it  as  well  as  L 
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"  A  d»y  or  two  after  thia,  Sqiiiro  Hymar,  who  i*  One  of  ma 
Mwest  neighbors,  though  he  Uvea  a  mile  away,  cHne  orer  to 
IN  u>.  He  18  a  queer  old  gossip,  who  la  ao  nuxiona  to  be  on 
IDOd  terms  with  everybody  that  he  hM  hard  tidies  takaep  way- 
Mtou  hia  aide.  During  the  war,  it  seems,  lie  plBTed  fast  and 
looM;  and  it  is  amusing  enough  to  hear  Colonel  Tan^m  and 
hii  Coafederatc  friends  caution  us  i^ainst  him  aa  a  man  who 
ftofeiued  to  be  '  all  right,'  but  was  all  the  time  encoongiBg 
dMerten  and  harboring  busHwhackera;  and  then  to  haar  Jehu 
Brown,  and  other  kuown  and  reliable  Unionists,  stjt '  He  wonft 
da  tu  tie  ter.  He  waa  always  claimin'  tu  be  a  pow«rfal  good 
Union  man,  an'  at  the  same  time  girin'  iuformatUm  agin  any 
ci'  the  boya  that  waa  hidin*  out. ' 

"  I  knew  that  he  had  something '  very  particular,'  aa  be  uyS) 
b  tell  Um  moment  he  came  into  the  room ;  but  it  was  a  long 
tim«  before  he  could  get  to  it.  1  think  Comfort  suspected  what 
it  Yu,  and  purposely  led  him  away  from  the  point  he  was 
drifing  to  reach.  At  length  he  '  bounced  it  squarely,*  as  the 
Mntry-people  hereabout  say,  with  the  statement,  — 

"'I  hear  they've  got  a  powerful  big  school  for  the — the  nig- 
gen  w  we  call  them,  —  in  Verdentou.' 

"'Oh,  yesi'  I  answered  in  all  innocence.  'We  had  the 
TMDg  Isdiea  who  are  teaching  there  out  here  to  our  Thanks- 
giring  dinner,  and  liked  them  very  much. ' 

"'Indeed!  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  them,  good  or  bad. 
Of  conise  I  hear  a  good  deal  said ;  but  that's  neither  here  nor 
^ffi.  Some  folks  make  a  heap  of  fuss  about  every  thing ;  but 
fn  one  of  them  that  lets  other  folks  alone  if  they  don't  tronble 
«»■    That's  right,  ain't  it.  Colonel  ?    He,  he  I ' 

"'I  don't  see  why  there  should  be  any  thing  said  agamst 
HMe  young  ladies,'  said  1. 

"'Well,'  he  replied,  'you  know  how  we  Southern  people  are. 
<ye  hare  our  own  notioua.'  And  he  winked,  and  chuckled  to 
•"""elf ;  and  I  said  rather  sharply,  — 

"'  I  don't  see  what  your  notioua  have  to  do  with  these  yonng 
'*dies,  who  are  certainly  doing  God's  work  in  teaching  these 
f*'  colored  people,  old  and  young.' 


I 
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" '  Oh,  certftinly  I  it  would  look  so ;  hot ' — 

" '  But  what  ? '  said  Comfort  eo  markedly  that  the  old  aun 
jumped  in  hia  seat. 

"'Oh — nothing — that  is  —  nothing  of  account — only — you 
know,  Colonel,  we  can't  help  thinking  that  any  one  that  comes 
from  the  North  dowD  here,  and  associates  with  niggers — coo't 
—  well  —  can't  be  of  much  account  at  home.' 

■"And  you  call  teaching  colored  people  usociEtting  with 
themf  asked  Comfort. 

"*  Well,  of  course,  in  a  mantier,'  answered  the  squire  hesitat- 
ingly. 

" '  And  you  doubtless  think  it  disreputable  to  associate  with 
such  teachers?' 

"  *  Well.  Colonel,  I'm  glad  you  mentioned  it.  I  didn't  tttai 
to  broach  it  myself,  being  a  delicate  subject,  you  know;  but  it 
is  80  counted  —  by —  the  best  society,  you  know.' 

"■  So  you  came  te  warn  ua  that  if  we  continue  to  associate 
with  these  teachers  we  must  forego  the  pleasuTC«  of  good  society 
hereabouts? ' 

■"Well,  I  had  heard  remarks,  you  know.  I  name  no  names; 
but  I  thought  it  would  be  no  more  tlian  neighborly,  being  as 
you  were  strangers  as  I  may  say.  and  not  accustomed  to  our 
ways,  to  let  you  know,  so  that  you  might  be  careful  in  the 
future.' 

*■ '  Thank  you.  We  are  certainly  under  many  obligations  to 
you  for  letting  us  know  whom  we  are  to  be  permitted  to  asso- 
ciate with,  and  whom  not.' 

■'  ■  Oh,  not  at  all  I  not  at  all  I  I'm  sure  it's  no  more  than  I 
would  do  for  any  neighbor,'  said  the  squire  wiUi  an  ur  of  grat- 
ified vanity. 

"  '  Certainly  not.  Squire,'  said  Comfort  sarcastically,  —  and 
I  knew  from  the  flashing  of  his  eyes  that  some  one  would  get 
a  shot,  —  'certainly  not;  and  it  is  my  confldence  in  your  neigh- 
borly inclination  which  makes  me  presume  to  ask  a  favor  at 
your  hands.' 

"'Any  thing  in  the  world  that  I  can  do,  air.  I'm  sure  I 
shall  be  proud  to  serve  you,'  said  the  squire  with  n 
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" '  Then,  Sqnire,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  say  to  CbOM 
good  people  vho  have  undcrtAken  to  regulate  our  associatianai 
tint  I  bought  this  property,  paid  for  it  cosh  down,  and  am  quite 
a[«ble  of  regulating  my  own  nfFairs  without  their  aid.' 

"'What  do  you  mean,  sir?'  said  the  squire,  atarting  &om 
bia  Mat,  white  with  rage.     '  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ? ' 

"'I  mean,' said  Comfort  quietly,  '  to  say  that  the  ladiM  wh© 
ue  teaching  iu  the  colored  Hchool  at  Verdenton  are  ladiatof 
duTuter  and  culture,  fit  BMOciates  for  my  wife,  and  fullj  Uie 
equili  of  any  lady  in  the  State.  I  desire  to  say  further,  tfcati 
Rgudiog  them  as  such,  if  it  comea  to  a  choice  between  oatn^ 
iddngthem  simply  because  of  the  good  work  in  which  thcjiM 
engaged,  and  losing  the  approval  of  the  first  families  of  "Vtst- 
dentoD  and  vicinity,  1  shall  certainly  choose  the  latter.' 

"'Well  —  of  course,'  said  the  squire,  somewhat  staggered  by 
thisvievf  of  the  matter,  'of  course  you  have  a  right  to  your 
'^ntii.j.  I  meant  no  harm, not  the  least  in  the  world.  Good- 
eveciog,  sir  1  Good-evening,  Madam  I*  And  he  was  gone  to 
^  the  errand  at  Comfort's  bidding. 

"Colonel  Vaughn  came  the  neit  day  upon  the  same  errand. 
'^  sot  hear  the  conversation  he  had  with  Comfort  ;  but  he 
"'^  very  loud,  and  I  suppose  was  answered  much  as  tiie 
loire  had  been.    I  heard  Comfort  say  to  him,  Just  as  he  waa 

"  '  I  fought  fonr  years,  sir,  icp  the  privilege  of  living  under 

"'^  flag  of  the  United  States  with  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen  in 

***>  part  of  the  Union,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  pennit  anybody 

dictate  my  conduct  towards  anybody  else.' 

**  'If  your  family  associate  with  nigger  teachers,  you  can  not 

^^t^eet  respectable  people  to  recognize  them  as  associates/ 

'*  '  We  do  not  ask  anybody  to  associate  with  us,  sir.  We  are 
^^^  tappliants  for  recognition.  If  people  desire  our  friendship, 
^^  are  frank  and  outspoken,  pretending  to  nothing  more  than 
^  are,  and  accepUug  others  as  we  find  them.  If  they  do  not 
^^«h  to  associate  with  us,  we  do  not  complun,  and  ate  not 
^*Vdytomouru.' 

"  The  colonel,  as  he  calls  bimself,  went  away  in  high  dndg- 
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eon;  and  the  next  week  the  paper  published  at  Verdenton  bad 
a  dir^  little  squib  in  regard  to  the  matter,  which  1  send  you. 

[It  read  aa  follows :  — 

'  Our  readers  will  regret  to  learu  that  the  Canadian  Yankee 
Servoaae,  who  hoi  bought  the  Warrington  Place,  is  one  of  those 
fanatical  abolitionists  whose  infamous  doctrines  were  the  real 
cause  of  all  the  Bufiering  and  bloodshed  of  the  last  four  years. 
Our  citiEeus  had  extended  many  favors  to  him,  and  our  ladies 
had  shown  very  marked  courtesy  to  his  family.  Instead  of 
appreciating  these  things,  be  has  chosen  to  slander  our  first 
Jadies  by  comparing  them  with  the  nigger  sohoolniarras  who 
have  come  down  here  to  teach  social  equality  by  example. 

'  We  underataud  that  Servosse  had  all  these  free-love  nlg- 
ger-missionaries  of  the  female  persuasion  out  at  Warrington  to 
celebrate  the  new  Yankee  holiday,  which  has  been  added  to  the 
govemmeotal  calendar  since  the  first  year  of  Lincoln's  reign, 
called  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  day  itself  is  a  relic  of  New- 
England  Puritanical  hypocrisy,  and,  we  understand,  jtita  fitly 
observed  at  Warrington,  where  they  ate  and  drauk,  and  sung 
"John  Brown,"  "We're  coming.  Father  Abraham,"  sad  sim- 
ilar melodies,  ft  is  said  that  one  of  the  "  N.  T.'s"  became  ao 
full  of  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  that  she  kissed  one  of  the 
colored  boys  who  waited  at  the  table.  Colonvl  Servosse  canuot 
expect  his  family  to  be  recognized  by  respectable  people  if  hd 
chooses  such  associates  for  them.'] 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  oo  mean  ?  Of  course  we  dont 
care  any  thing  about  it :  only  one  likes  to  live  peaceably  with 
one's  neighbors  if  possible.  Comfort  was  very  much  exasper* 
ated  when  he  first  saw  this,  and  went  into  town  in  a  very  angry 
mood.  I  don't  know  what  he  did ;  but  the  next  week  there  wu 
n  very  abject  apology  in  the  paper.  It  made  a  great  excitement 
though,  and  even  many  of  the  colored  people  advised  us  not 
to  have  the  teachers  here  any  more.  ('N.  T.,'  you  know,  is 
Southnu  euphemism  for  Niijger  Teacher.)  Of  course  we  paid 
uo  attention  to  it,  and  will  have  them  here  just  as  often  as  we 
.  Cftu,  both  to  show  that  we  are  not  moved  by  such  things,  and 
I   because  they  enjoy  coming  so  much. 
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^imm^Sam  mg^  Gomfort  eon^iided'  tei  estaUish  »  tMmA, 
•dwii  lor  o;4oi«d  peo|^6t  as  tliere  aie  a  gieat  man^  in  ibiii 
wm^ihai^oodf  and  no  aobool  of  any  kind  for  thmn  neai^  Ihan 
fvteta*  So  he  ooosalted  with  some  of  their  leading  men, 
mkikiff  ised  np  an  arbor  and  aome  ae^ti  in  a  grove  not  far 
taatkafaonae;  andjouoagiittoeeeiiiiatoongregationagalihar 
ikmSnaiaj  alterooana.  Two  or  Ihree  while  men  came  in  at 
iiti  if  if  to  aee  what  woiUd  he  dtme.  Comfort  aalsed  them 
ti^lJke  fflamwi  and  help  as  teaeh  these  poor  people.  One  old« 
imirilh  kp^  white  hair,  strange,  dark  eyes,  and  a  mild,  soil 
fohe,eaaiie  forward,  and  said  that  it  was  a  good  work,  and  he 
ftasked  God  that  he  had  pat  it  into  the  mind  of  this  new  * 
SBi^ilxir  to  do  it;  and  he  for  one  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 


"Tbe  others  stood  off,  and  did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  do 
about  the  matter.  The  old  man's  name  is  Greorge  D.  Garnet. 
He  is  of  Haguenot  desoeut,  and  belongs  to  a  large  family  in 
tiie  South^  whose  name  has  been  corrupted  from  its  original 
orthography.  He  is  very  proud  of  his  descent,  and  was  at- 
tracted to  us  by  our  name  being  also  French.  He  is  a  deacon 
0^  the  Baptist  church  in  Mayfield,  about  twenty  miles  from 
|^>  He  says  he  has  been  trying  to  get  his  church  to  take 
^oldof  a  colored  sabbath  school  from  the  very  day  of  the  sur- 
'^<ier;  hnt  they  will  not  hear  him.  He  has  often  staid  to  tea 
^th  US,  and  we  find  him  very  entertaining  indeed.  He  is  very 
®<^<^tric,  as  is  evident  from  what  he  says,  and  the  stories  the 
<^lored  people  tell  of  him.  He  says  he  was  a  slaveholder  who 
nought  slavery  wrong,  —  a  *  Virginia  abolitionist,'  as  he  says. 
-^  colored  people  say  that  he  used  to  buy  slaves  who  were 
•nxioua  to  be  free,  and  let  them  work  out  their  ii  "-dom.  He 
^^not  a  rich  man,  only  just  a  good  *  common  liv«r,'  as  they 
^7  i  but  in  this  way  he  bought  and  freed  many  slaves. 

**The  colored  people  flock  around  us  as  if  they  thought  'de 
**nkee  kunnel  *  could  do  every  thing,  and  hire  them  all.  I 
"w»ik  I  could  have  a  hundred  housemaids  if  I  would  take  all 
^^  come  to  me,  and  Lilian  has  nurses  enough  offered  to  take 
^•^ge  of  all  the  children  in  your  town. 
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*<  Comfort  has  decided  to  sell  all  of  Warrington  but  a  hun- 
dred aci^.  The  rest  lies  along  the  creek,  and  is  very  well  fitted 
to  cut  up  into  little  farms  of  ten  and  twenty  acres  for  colored 
men,  giving  them  upland  to  live  on,  with  a  little  timber,  and  a 
piece  of  good  bottom  to  cultivate.  He  is  going  to  put  little 
log-houses  on  them,  and  sell  them  to  colored  people  on  six  or 
ten  years'  time.     It  will  make  quite  a  little  town. 

**  We  hope  to  do  some  good,  and  trust  that  the  foolish  preju- 
dice of  the  people  will  wear  away.  It  is  strange  how  credu- 
lous they  are,  though.  An  old  country-woman,  who  came  along 
with  some  things  to  sell  the  other  day,  said  she  had  heard  tiiat 
the  colonel  had  come  down  here  to  try  and  *  put  the  niggers 
over  the  white  folks,'  and  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  true  I  She 
had  a  snuff-stick  in  her  mouth,  and  neither  she  nor  her  two 
grown  daughters  could  read  or  write !  It  is  wonderful  how 
many  there  are  here  who  are  so  ignorant;  and  those  who  are 
not  ignorant  are  full  of  a  strange  prejudice  against  all  who  are 
not  of  their  own  particular  set,  and  think  and  believe  just  as 
they  do. 

"  There  are  some  reports  of  difficulties  experienced  by  North- 
em  men  in  some  parts  of  the  South;  but  we  hope  they  are 
exaggerated.  ^ 

"  Yours  ever, 

«Mett4." 
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;     '  CBAPTER  XX. 

A  CAT  in  A  BTRAKOB   OARRKT. 

EuTOsBK  was  very  busj  during  the  winter  and  iptliig  which 
IblloHfd  in  building  the  houses  referred  to  by  Uetta,  and 
Iijing  out  and  selling  a  large  part  of  his  plontatloa.  Ha 
Icnmd  the  colored  ueu  of  the  beat  character  and  tbrU^  hatutS) 
Uttious  to  buy  lands,  and  no  one  else  was  willing  to  sell  tfl 
thrm.  He  purchased  Bome  Confederate  buUdingl  irhidi  weie 
Hid  bj  the  government,  tore  them  down,  and,  out  of  tho 
DfiltTiiiU,  constructed  a  number  of  neat  aud  fiuLdtantial  littla 
ImiKi  on  tha  lots  nhich  he  sold.  He  also  assisted  .many  of 
tbcm  to  buy  horws,  in  some  instances  buying  for  them,  and 
tgreeing  to  take  his  pay  in  grain  and  forage  out  of  the  crops 
llieyvere  to  raise.  In  the  mean  time  be  gave  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  Warrington,  eipecting  to 
nip  his  reward  from  the  thousands  of  fruittrees  which  Ur. 
KofoUe  had  planted,  and  which  had  grown  to  be  full-bearing, 
in  apite  of  neglect  since  his  death.  These  trees  and  vines 
*ne  all  carefully  pruned  and  worked;  and  Warrington  assumed 
f>*  appearance  of  thrift  and  tidiness,  instead  of  the  neglect 
■xd  decay  which  had  before  been  ita  distinguishing  features. 
^nevaasoroe  fault  found  with  tbe  sales  which  he  made  to 
rolored  men,  on  the  gronnd  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  promote 

■igger  equality ; "  but  he  was  so  good-natured  and  straight- 
"^ard  in  the  matter  that  but  little  was  said,  and  notliing  done 
*^t  it  at  that  time,  though  be  beard  of  organizations  in 
>°iiie  parts  of  the  State  instituted  to  prevent  the  colored  people 
■""n  baying  land  or  owning  horses. 

The  BQCceeding  summer  was  well  advanced  when  he  went 
roe  day  to  attend  a  political  meeting  which  was  held  in  a  little 
E'ovt]  some  seven  miles  from  Warrington.  It  was  a  meeting 
f tuportmg  to  be  called  for  consultatioa  in  tegard  to  the  general 
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interests  of  the  cotmtrj.  Eminent  speakers  were  JtdTertised  to 
attend ;  and  Servosse  felt  no  tittle  curiosity,  both  to  see  8Dch  a 
gathering,  and  to  hetLT  what  the  speakers  might  bnve  to  say. 
lie  had  never  been  nuy  thing  of  a  politician,  aad  had  no  dewa 
or  expectation  of  being  one.  He  rode  to  tho  meeting,  irhich 
he  fonnd  to  be  far  greater  than  he  expected,  not  less  than  a 
thousand  people  haviug  assembled.  Almost  eveij  man  came 
1  his  horse  or  on  foot;  and  the  horses  stood  about,  tied  to 
the  lower  limbs  of  tho  trees  in  the  grove  where  the  meeting  was 
held.  There  were  many  speeches  of  the  kind  peculiar  to  tha 
Southern  stump,  full  of  strong,  hard  hits,  overSowtng  with  wit 
luid  humor,  and  strongly  seasoned  with  bombsdt.  Stories  o£ 
questionable  propriety  were  abundant,  ftnd  persooalities  of  tha 
broadest  kind  were  indulged  in. 

Servoase  sat  among  the  crowd,  enjoying  to  the  utmost  tltUi 
new  experience,  and  wondering  how  people  could  relish  COa- 
tendiug  ho  botly  over  each  other's  records  during  and  bsfora 
It  all  seemed  to  him  very  amusing.  But,  when  they 
came  to  address  tbem^clTesto  tha  future,  he  became  interested 
lor  another  reason. 

It  will  be  noted  by  the  reader  who  cores  to  trace  back  «  few 
years  of  memory,  or  consult  the  records  which  have  not  jfet 
become  history,  that  this  was  iu  the  primjiry  period  of  what 
has  since  become  memorable  as  tha  era  of  "recoiiatruction." 
The  plan  which  was  then  sought  to  be  put  into  operation  by 
the  Executive*  was  what  has  since  bi'en  known  as  the  "presi- 
dential plan,"  supplemented  by  the  ■■  Howard  amendment,"  and 
de[>endent  on  the  adoption  of  that  by  the  different  States  re- 
cently in  rebellion.  The  abolition  of  slavery  by  constitutional 
provision,  the  abjuration  of  the  right  of  secession,  and  the 
repudiation  of  tha  Confederate  state-debts  were  tho  cooditiona 
precedent.  Of  course  (he  future  status  of  the  Ireedmea  vr&s 
a  question   of   overwhelming   interest,   though   tliat   was   left 

I   entirely  to  the  decision  ot  the  various  States. 

was  for  the  discussion  of  questions  thus  arising  that  the 

I  meeting  we  have  now  in  hand  was  culled. 
■  Aaikuw  JuIuMa. 
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Tbt  great  subject  of  contention  between  the  <^^Kia!ilg  fae- 
tioiig  vu  as  to  whether  tho  recently  freed  people  oo^it  to  be 
kllowed  U>  testify  in  courts  of  justice. 

"Wbatl"  said  one  of  the  speakUB,  "allow  k  Bigger  to 
lestifjl  allow  him  to  swear  away  your  rights  ud  'tniuel 
KcTecl  We  have  beea  outraged  and  insult^idl  Oni  beat 
men  hare  been  put  under  a  baa ;  but  we  hare  net  got  K)  low 
utombmit  to  that  yet.  Our  rights  are  too  sacred  to  be  put 
tl  the  mercy  of  nigger  perjnreia  1 " 

Thii  gentimciit  seemed  to  meet,  vith  very  general  Indoraa- 
swntfrom  the  asBembled  auffragane,  and  mora  thut  Ode  bunt 
Df  applaose  greeti'd  the  speech  of  wliich  it  was  a  part. 

Wbm  Lbs  meeliug  eeemed  to  be  drawing  to  »  time,  toA 
GenuH  was  considering  the  question  of  going  home,  he  waa 
Knprised  at  hearing  from  the  rude  stand  the  voice  of  this 
xouorator  addressing  the  ossemblnge  for  a  Becood  timey  and 
Ciik]tly  making  allusion  to  himself- 

"Mt.  Chairman,"  he  said,  ''  I  see  there  is  a  man  on  the 
gnnad  who  has  lately  come  among  u>  from  <»ie  of  the  North- 
nv  Sblee,  who  has  been  here  all  day  listening  to  what  we 
wtuid,  whether  as  a  spy  or  a  citizen  I  do  not  know.  It  is 
convntly  reported  that  ha  has  been  eent  down  here  by  some 
•odj  of  men  at  1^  North  to  assist  in  overturning  our  institu~ 
li°>>)i  and  putting  the  bottom  rail  on  top.  I  nndentaod  that 
M  ii  in  favor  of  social  equality,  nigger  witnesses,  nigger  juries, 
ud  nigger  votera.  I  don't  know  these  things,  but  just  hear 
'"■'i;  and  it  may  be  that  I  am  doing  him  injustice.  I  hope  I 
Mil  and,  if  ao,  that  an  opportunity  will  now  be  given  for  him 
*"  ^cnu  forward  and  deny  them.  If  he  haa  come  among  us  as 
^^ooa-fidt  citizen,  having  the  interest  of  our  people  at  heart, 
"•**  U  a  good  lime  for  him  to  let  it  be  known.  If  he  has 
*^^  to  degrade  and  oppress  ns,  we  would  like  to  know  what 
f^ion  he  has  for  such  a  course.  In  any  event  we  wonld  all 
.  ^  to  hear  from  Colonel  Servoase;  and  I  move  that  he  be 
*lted  to  address  this  meeting." 
^^  a  bombshell  fallen  at  the  Fool's  feet,  it  could  not  have 
more.    He  saw  the  purpose  at  once.     Vaughn  and 
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■everal  othen,  whom  he  had  reason  to  auppose  had  no  ktodl] 
feetingB  for  him,  vere  evidentljr  the  inatigatora  of  this  speech. 
They  were  gathering  around  the  orator;  and  no  sooner  had  hi 
ceased  apeaking  than  they  began  to  ahout,  "  Servossa  1  Serrosse 
fierrosae ! " 

The  chairman  rose,  and  said  something  amid  the  din.  Onlj 
ft  few  words  reached  the  ears  of  Servosse :  — 

"Moved  'nd  sec'n'd  —  Servosse  — 'dresa — meeting.  Tbo« 
in  favor — aye."  There  was  a  storm  of  ayes.  "  Opposed  — 
no."  Dead  silence  ;  and  tlien  a  period  of  quiet,  with  only  iU 
occasional  yell  for  "  Servosse  "  from  the  pari.y  of  malignanti 
on  tlie  right  of  the  stand. 

Servosse  shook  his  head  to  the  chairman;  but  the  sliont 
were  redoubled,  and  there  was  a  closing  in  of  the  crowd,  vlii 
were  evidently  very  curious  as  to  the  result  of  this  call. 

"Bring  him  on  I"  shouted  Vaughn  to  tliose  who  stoo« 
around.  "  Bring  him  on  I  Let's  hunr  from  him  I  We  haven' 
heard  a  speech  from  a  Yankee  in  a  long  time." 

"Servossel  Servosse!  Scrvossel  "  shouted  the  crowd.  Thosi 
■who  stood  about  him  began  to  crowd  hira  towards  the  platfoni 
in  spite  of  his  protests.  They  were  perfectly  respectful  am 
good-humored ;  but  they  were  evidently  determined  to  havi 
a  Sfieech  from,  their  new  ueighlwr,  or  else  some  fun  at  hi 
expense. 

"  Oh,  bring  him  along  1 "  cried  Vaughn  from  the  stand 
"  Don't  keep  him  all  U>  yourselves,  gentlemen.  We  can't  hes 
a  word  here.     Give  na  a  chaaoe  I  " 

This  sally  was  greeted  with  a  shout;  and  Servosse,  still  e> 
postulating  and  excusing  himself,  was  picked  up  by  a  dene 
strong  arms,  carried  aloiig  between  the  rows  of  seats,  —  mug 
pine  boards  iuid  upon  logs,  —  and  hobted  upon  the  platforn 
nmid  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  We've  gut  him  now,"  ho  heard  Vaughn  say  to  liis  diqtu 
"  lie's  got  to  make  a.  speech,  and  then  Colonel  Johnson  en 
just  give  him  hell." 

There  waa  another  cry  of  "  Speech  1  speech  f  speech  I " 
Then  tiio  cLaimmn  called  for  order ;  and  there  WM 
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nrehere  and  there  a  dropping  word  of  encouragement  real  or 
aoek,^** Speech  1    Go  onl     Give  it  to  'em,  Tankl"  &c. 

Senroeae  had  noticed  that  the  crowd  were  not  all  of  one 
ttind.  It  was  true  that  there  was  an  apparent  imanimity, 
became  Jhose  who  dissented  from  the  views  which  had  been 
expressed  were  silent,  and  did  not  show  their  dissent  by  any 
lemsrks  or  clamor.  He  knew  the  county  was  one  which  had 
been  termed  a  ^  Union  county  "  when  the  war  began ;  and  there 
WIS  still  a  considerable  element  whose  inclinations  were  against 
tbeBebellion,  and  who  only  looked  back  at  it  as  an  unmitigated 
eriL  They  had  suffered  severely  in  one  form  and  another  by 
its  continuance  and  results,  and  smarted  over  the  sort  of  com- 
pQlsiye  trickery  by  which  the  nation  was  forced  into  the  con- 
flict. He  had  marked  all  these  things  as  the  meeting  had 
progressed;  and  now  that  those  whom  he  recognized  as  Lis 
enemies  had  succeeded  in  putting  him  in  this  position,  he 
detennined  to  face  the  music,  and  not  allow  them  to  gain  any 
advantage  if  he  could  help  it. 

He  shook  himself  together,  therefore,  and  said  good-natured- 

"Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  heard  that  — 

*  One  man  may  lead  the  pony  to  the  brink, 
But  twenty  thousand  can  not  make  him  drink  I ' 

°^y  ^hile  you  have  shown    yourselves  able  to  pick  me   up, 

^d  put  me  on  the  platform,  I  defy  you  to  elicit  a  speech, 

"DJess  you'll  make  one  for  me.     However,  I  am  very  much 

obiige^j  to  you  for  putting  me  up  here,  as  those  rough  boards 

^^Qout  backs  were  getting  very  hard,  and  I  shall  no  doubt  be 

^^^h  more  comfortable  in  this  chair." 

'''hereupon  he  took  a  seat  wliich  stood  by  the  table  near  the 
'^^U'lnan,  and  coolly  sat  down.  The  self-possession  displayed 
y  tiiis  movement  struck  the  crowd  favorably,  and  was  greeted 
^  ^beers,  laughter,  and  cries  of  "  Good  ! "  *'  That's  so  1 "  and 
♦k  ^^  tokens  of  admiration.  If  it  had  been  the  purpose  of 
^*^^  who  had  started  the  cry  to  press  him  to  an  impromptu 
l^^ch  before  a  crowd  already  excited  by  a  discussiou  they 
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knew  to  have  been  in  direct  conflict  -with  the  Tiews  he  miut 
TuasoDablf  ent^rtaiii,  in  order  that  Lb  might  meet  &  rebuS,  ha 
-was  in  a  fair  way  to  disappoint  thttn.  Instead  of  making  an 
eiasperating  speech  or  an  eujoynble  failure,  he  had  simply- 
refused  to  be  dran-n  into  the  net  spread  for  him  by  coolly 
asserting  his  right  to  speak  or  keep  silence  as  hi*  chose.  And. 
the  crowd  anmistakably  approred. 

The  chairman,  an  old  gcntleronn  of  conrtly  manner,  whoao 
Tery  appearance  was  a  guaranty  of  his  character,  urbanity, 
and  moderation,  evidently  felt  that  the  new-comer  had  been 
treated  with  rudeness,  and  that  lie  bad  been  made  the  nnwilling 
instrument  of  a  malicious  insult.  It  was  apparent  that  the 
stranger  so  regarded  it,  and  the  chairman  could  not  rest  under 
the  imputation  of  such  impropriety.  So  he  rose,  and,  addressing 
himself  to  the  occupant  of  the  other  chair,  said  courteously.  — 

"I  have  not  the  honor  of  your  acquaintance,  sir;  but  I 
presume  you  are  the  gentleman  who  has  been  colled  Colonel 
Servosse." 

The  latter  bowed  afiirmatively. 

"I  assure  you,  sir,  I  am  happy  to  know  you,  having  beard  SO 
mnch  to  your  credit  that  I  have  promised  myself  great  plea«- 
nre  in  your  acquaintance." 

Servosse  blushed  like  a  boy;  for  there  is  no  class  whos* 
flattery  b  so  overwhelming  as  that  to  which  the  chairman 
belonged,  it  being  onited  in  them  with  a,  dignity  of  mannet 
which  gives  peculiar  force  to  the  lightest  remark. 

"I  ara  sure,  sir,"  the  chairman  continued,  "nothing  could 
afford  me  greater  happiness  than  to  hear  your  views  in  reganl 
to  our  duty  as  citizens  of  a  common  countiy  at  this  jteculiarly 
trying  period  in  our  history;  and  I  am  confident  that  such  is 
the  earnest  wish  of  this  assemblage.  [Cries  of  "Tea,  yes!"] 
The  manner  in  which  you  have  been  invited  may  seem  lo  you 
somewhat  rude,  and  was  certainly  inexcusable,  considering  tbQ 
fact  that  you  are  a  stranger.  I  hope,  however,  that  it  will  not 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  us  from  hearing  your  views.  Seen 
from  your  stand-point,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  present  events 
bear  a  different  interpretation  to  what  they  have  when 
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Tiewed  from  ours;  but  we  have  met  ae  neighbors,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  an  interchange  of  yiews  will  do  us  good.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  permit  me  to  introduce  you  to 
this  audience,  and  that  you  will  make  some  remarks,  if  for 
nothings  else,  to  show  that  you  bear  no  ill  will  for  our  unin- 
tended rudeness.  ** 

Cries  of  **  Servosse  I  Servosse  I  Colonel  Servosse  I  ** 
There  was  no  possible  answer  to  an  apology  and  a  request  so 
deftly  framed  as  this,  except  compliance.  Serrosse  perceived 
this,  and,  rising,  gave  his  hand  to  the  chairman,  and  was  by  him 
formally  introduced  to  the  audience.  The  crowd  gathered 
around  the  stand  in  expectant  curiosity ;  and  a  little  group  of 
colored  men  who  had  hung  on  the  outskirts  of  the  audience  all 
day,  as  if  doubtful  of  their  right  to  be  present,  edged  one  by 
one  nearer  to  the  speaker's  platform.  The  short  terse  sentences 
of  the  new-comer  were  in  very  marked  contrast  to  the  florid 
and  somewhat  labored  style  of  those  who  had  preceded  him. 
It  was  the  earnest  practicality  and  abundant  vitality  of  the 
l^orth-West,  compared  with  the  impracticality  and  disputatioua 
of  the  South. 
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'^  GsirrLEMEN,*'  said  he,  *<I  did  not  come  here  to  make  a 
speech.  I  am  neither  a  speech-maker  nor  a  politician.  Never 
made  a  political  speech  in  my  life,  and  certainly  am  not  pre- 
pared to  make  a  beginning  to-day.  I  have  bought  a  home 
among  you,  and  cast  my  lot  in  with  you  in  good  faith,  for  good 
or  for  ill.  Whether  I  have  acted  wisely,  or  have  run  on  a 
fool's  errand  in  so  doing,  is  for  the  future  to  reveal.  I  must 
say,  from  what  I  have  heard,  and  heard  applauded  to  the  echo, 
here  to-day,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  latter  will  prove  the 
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true  hypothesis.     Tonr  ehairmnn  has  intimated  that  my  opiti< 
ions  may  differ  from  youra ;  aiiJ.  as  this  fact  seems  to  be  appar- 
ent to  all,  it  ia  probably  beat,  in  order  that  vre  should  part  B 
friends,  that  I  should  not  tell  you  what  my  riews  an 

Criea  of  "  Yes,  yes  I     Go  on  I " 

"Well,  then,  if  you  don't  like  my  notions,  remi 
you  would  insist  00  my  giving  them.  As  I  said,  I  a 
ticiaii.  and  nerer  expect  to  be.  I  liope  T  have  c 
though,  and  I  shall  try  to  know  something  of  what  ia  going  on 
in  tlie  world  while  I  am  in  it.  I  don't  want  to  discuss  what  has 
been  done,  nor  who  did  it.  I  want  to  say  one  tiling,  ho werer, 
Iibout  the  immediate  future.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  to-day 
about  what  the  South  wants,  and  must  have ;  what  you  will  do, 
and  what  you  will  not  do.  I  think  you  have  two  simple  ques- 
tions to  answer:  First,  AMiat  can  you  do?  And,  second, 
AVhat  itftf '  you  do ?  There  has  been  much  discussion  here  to- 
day in  regard  to  freedmen  being  allowed  to  testify  in  courts, 
the  repudiation  of  the  war-debt  of  these  States,  and  one  or  two 
other  kindred  questions.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  you  ara 
vrasting  your  time  in  considering  such  matters.  They  are  de- 
cided already.  There  may  seem  injustice  in  it;  but  the  war- 
debt  of  these  States  can  never  be  paid.  Neither  can  the  freed- 
man  be  left  without  the  privilege  of  testifying  in  his  own  right. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  accept  the  terms  dot 
offered  or  not,  in  this  respect — yea,  it  may  m.ike  this  differ^ 
.  eoce:  it  is  usually  better  to  meet  an  unpleusuul  necessity  half 
Vay,  than  wait  till  it  forces  itself  on  you- 

"  The  logic  of  events  has  settled  these  things.  The  war-debt 
became  worthless  as  paper  when  Lee  surrendered,  and  nothing 
can  revive  it.  The  taint  of  illegal  consideration  attaches  to  i^ 
and  always  will.  So,  too,  iu  regard  to  the  colored  man  being 
allowed  to  tcBtify.  This  is  settled.  lie  was  allowed  to  testily 
on  the  battle-field,  and  will  be  allowed  to  testify  in  coorts  rf 
justice.  When  he  toot  the  oath  of  service,  he  acquired  tha 
right  to  take  the  oath  of  the  wilaess.  These,  I  say,  are  already 
faeU. 

"  The  practical  question  for  you  to  ooosider  is,  How  iai  aad   j 
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liowfast  shall  tbo  freedmen  bo  enfranchised?  Yon  have  to- 
diy  anetited  to  the  assertion  repeatedly  made,  that  the  South 
inmld  never  submit  to  '  nigger  suffrage/  But  again  I  say,  the 
8(mth  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  question  eiUier.  The  war 
lettled  that  also." 

**  We  will  have  another  four  years  of  it  before  we  will  sub- 
mit,** interrupted  Vaughn  in  great  excitement.  There  was 
la  tpproving  murmur  from  a  good  portion  of  the  audience 
at  this  interruption.  The  speaker  did  not  seem  at  all  discon- 
certed, but,  turning  to  Vaughn,  said,  — 

**!  hope  not,  Colonel.  Pve  had  enough ;  but,  if  you  will  have 
it,  lend  me  your  crutches,  and  let  me  join  the  cripple  brigade 
this  time,  won't  you  ?  " 

The  roar  of  laughter  which  followed  interrupted  the  speaker 
for  several  minutes,  and  left  Vaughn  the  picture  of  amazement. 
That  the  stranger  should  venture  upon  such  a  retort  as  that  to 
a  Southern  gentleman  was  quite  beyond  liis  comprehension. 

"As  I  said,"  continued  the  Fool,  "with  the  general  question 
of  colored  suffrage  you  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  a  fact  accom- 
plished. It  is  not  yet  recorded  in  the  statute-books ;  but  it  is 
in  the  book  of  fate.  This  question,  however,  you  have  still  in 
your  hands :  Shall  negro  suffrage  be  established  all  at  once,  or 
£radaally?  If  you  of  your  own  volition  will  enfranchise  a 
part  of  them,  marked  by  some  definite  classification,  —  of  intel- 
ligence, property,  or  what  not,  —  and  the  others  as  they  reach 
that  development,  it  will  suffice  at  this  time.  Wait,  hesitate, 
Rfuse,  and  all  will  be  enfranchised  at  the  same  time  by  the 
General  Government.  You  say  it  will  be  a  great  evil.  Then 
you  ought  to  lighten  it  as  much  as  possible.  If  you  will  give 
the  elective  franchise  to  every  colored  man  who  owns  a  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  real  estate,  and  every  one  who  can  read 
ttd  write,  the  nation  will  be  satisfied.  Refuse,  and  all  will 
^  enfranchised  without  regard  to  your  wishes  or  your  fears. 

"I  have  told  you,  not  what  I  think  ought  to  be,  but  what  I 
helieve  is,  the  fact  of  the  present  situation.  I  can  see  that 
you  do  not  all  agree  with  me,  perhaps  none  of  you ;  but  it 
*ill  stand  thinking  over.    Don't  forget  what  1  teW  ^ou,  Wi^ 
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F  U  jm  dislike  my  remftrks,  remember  that;  yoii  forced  me  to 
lay  whdl  I  fanve  said,  »s  well  by  your  own  urgent  importunity 
u  by  the  kindly  compulsion  of  your  chairman." 

There  was  a  dull,  aurpriscil  silence  when  he  had  concluded. 
Tbe  very  audacity  of  his  speech  seemed  to  have  taken  away 
all  power,  if  not  all  inclination,  to  reply.  Some  of  his  audi- 
ence regarded  him  with  sullen,  scowling  amnzement,  and  others 
]uBt  with  dull  wonder  that  any  one  should  have  the  hardihood 
to  make  such  a  statement.     A  few  Beemed  to  regard  Iiim  not 

tnnkindly,  but  made  no  manifestation  of  approval.  The  chair- 
Bmn  rose,  and  staled  that  the  views  of  the  speaker  were  some- 
vhat  startling  and  entirely  new,  he  presumed,  to  the  audience, 
ta  they  were  to  him.  As  Colonel  Servosae  said,  they  would 
■land  thinking  about;  and  on  behalf  of  the  audience  he  re- 
turned to  Colonel  Servosae  their  thanks  for  an  exceedingly 
frank  and  clear  statement  of  his  views.  If  there  waa  no 
farther  business,  the  meeting  would  stand  adjourned. 

Thereupon  the  crowd  separated;  and,  after  a  few  moments' 
conversation  with  the  chairman  and  one  or  two  others,  the  Fool 
I moonted  his  horse,  and  took  his  way  homeward. 

^^^B  Be  had  tii 
^^^^^  1it,tle  bran 
^^^^  tering  alonj 
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Be  had  not  proceeded  far,  when,  in  descending  a  hill  towards 
litAle  branch,  he  overlook  two  men,  who  were  evidently  saun- 
tering along  the  road,  and  waiting  for  some  one  to  come  up 
with  them.  He  recognized  them  as  men  whom  he  liad  seen 
at  the  meeting.  AVhen  he  came  up  with  them,  they  greeted 
him  pleasantly,  but  with  something  like  constraint  in  their 
manner.  It  was  nearly  aondown;  and  one  of  them,  glancing 
Kt  the  west,  remarked,  — 

Goitt'  back  to  Warrin'ton  to-Digbt^  Colonel  ?  ' 
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"Tea,"  WM  the  reply.      "  It's  just  a  pleasant  h" 
"It'll  be  right  dark  afore  ye  git  there,"  said  | 
ttatioaslj. 

"A  little  moonlight  nill  make  it  all  the  pl< 
lughed. 

"Ef  ye'll  take  pore  folks'  fare,"  said  the  other  P 
irhat  anxiouaty,  "ydu're  welccime  to  supper  and  I 
houie.     It's  right  oeivr  by,"  he  continued,  "not  nh 
oS  your  road  at  the  farthest.     You  might  ride  by, 
•upper  anyhow.     'Twouldu't  binder  long-,  an'  wa'« 
gltd  tu  chat  with  ye  a  bit." 

"No,  thank  you,"  he  replied:  "my  wile  will 
me,  and  would  be  alarmed  if  I  did  not  ge 
or  t  little  after.     Good-evening ! " 

He  was  about  to  spur  on,  when  one  of  the  men  cried  after 
bim  ia  their  peculiar  way,  — 

"Oitraogerl  wait  a  minit.  Don't  stop,  but  jest  walk  ^ong 
•a  it  we  waa  only  passin'  the  time  o'  day.  I  don't  waut  tu 
laimye;  but  it's  my  notion  it  would  be  jest  as  well  fer  ye  not 
to  go  home  by  the  direct  road,  arter  makia'  that  speech  ye  did 
twUj." 
"Why  not?" 

"Wal,  ye  see,  there  was  a  crowd  of  rough  fellers  thar  that 
nt  powerful  mad  at  what  ye  said  about  the  ni^^er,  though 
1  be  ctused  ef  I  don't  believe  it's  gospel  truth,  every  word  on't, 
njielf.  However,  they're  mad  about  it;  an'  thar'a  a  parcel 
of  lottoB-folka  hez  been  eggin'  'em  on  tu  atop  ye  somewhar  on 
^  road  home,  an'  they  may  make  ye  trouble.  I  don't  thiuk 
tliey  mean  tu  hurt  ye ;  but  then  ther's  no  tellin'  what  auch 
•  crowd '11  da- 
"Yoii  say  they  intend  to  waylay  me  ?  "  asked  Servoasa. 
"  Wal,  DO  !  we  didn't  say  that :  did  we.  Bill  'i "  appealing  to 
bis  comrade.  "  But  we  thought  they  mout  stop  ye,  and  treat 
Pwogh,  yeknow." 

"So  you  think  they'll  atop  me.     Where  do  you  think  they'll 
doit?"heaaked. 
"  Oh,  we  don't  know  it  I    Mind  je,  we  don't  say  ta  \  bUb  ^e^ 
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tm',  «/  they  did,  'twould  ex  likely  ez  not  be  EOmenhar 
the  ford." 

All  right,  my  frieuda.     When  I'm  stopped,  it  will  be  a 
'^eer  thing  if  some  one'a  not  hurt." 

"  Better  atop  with  us  now."  aaid  bis  new  friends  anxiously, 
not  git  into  trouble  when  ye  can  jest  ez  well  go  round  it." 
To,  thank  you,"  he  answered;  "I'm  going  home;  and  no 
le  will  stop  me  either." 

lie  spurred  on,  but  bad  gone  only  a  short  distance,  when  a 
pebble  fell  in  the  road  in  front  of  him,  and  then  another,  evi- 
dently thrown  from  the  bushes  on  his  right.  He  drew  rein, 
Bud  was  about  to  take  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  when  be  heard 
some  one,  evidently  a  colored  man.  say, — 

"O  Mara' Kuimel  1  don't  ahootl"  And  at  the  same  time  he 
BOW  a.  black  face,  surrounded  by  gray  hair  and  whiskers, 
peering  out  from  behind  a  bush.  "  Jea'  you  git  down  off'n  yer 
boss,  an'  bIau'  h'yer  one  minit  while  1  tells  ye  aumfin'." 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  ho  asked  impatiently.  "  It's  getting 
towards  sundown,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  late  home. 

"  Dar  I  jes'  h'yer  him  now  ! "  said  the  colored  man  reproach- 
fully. "  £z  ef  ole  Jerry  ebber  wanted  tu  keep  him  'way  from 
homel" 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  Jerry?    Be  in  a  hurry  I "  said  Servosse,  as 

lie  dismounted,  and  led  his  horse  into  the  dense  undergrowth 

where  the  man  was.     It  was  without  misgiving  that  he  did  so. 

He  did  not  know  the  man,  and  had  never  seen  him  before, 

except,  as  he  thought,  at  the  meeting  that  dny.     He  bad  been 

warned  of  danger;  but  such  was  his  confidence  in  the  good 

will  of  every  colored  man,  that  he  left  the  highway,  and  came 

Into  the  thicket  to  meet  him.  without  fear.     The  confidence 

'Vhich  his  service  as  a  Federal  soldier  had  inspired  iu  the  good 

Lith,  trustworthiness,  and  caution  of  the  colored  man,  had  not 

it  departed. 

Dey's  waitin'  fer  ye.  Mars'  Kunnel,"  said  the  man  almost 

.in  a  whbper.  as  soon  as  be  cams  near.     "  I'd  sot  down  to  rest 

ly  lame  leg  in  de  bushes  jes'  a  little  while  ago.  an'  ihey  come 

;^ng,  an'  stopped  nigh  'bout  where  I  was;  au'  I  heard  'em  lay 
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dfl  whole  plan,  — ta  stop  ye  down  bj  de  fo'd,  t,a'  tie  ye  out 
hlo  de  woods,  an'  give  ye  a  whippia'  fur  de  speech  ye  made 
to-day." 

The  man  came  from  befaind  his  bush,  and  Servosso  saw  that 
he  was  strangely  deformed,  or  rather  crippled  from  disease. 
He  walked  almost  bent  double,  supi^irted  by  two  staves,  but 
hiid  jet  a  very  bright,  iateliigent  coimtenance.  He  remem- 
bered  then  having  seen  him  before.  His  name  waa  Jerry 
Buat,  i.aA  he  lived  on  a  plantation  adjoining  Warrington. 

"How  did  you  come  to  be  so  far  from  home,  Jerry?"  he 
tAfA  in  surprise. 

"Went  to  li'yer  de  speakin',  sah.  Can't  tell  what  fcr. 
Tongfat  de  Lor'  hed  sumlin'  fer  old  Jerry  tu  du  out  h'yer;  so 
itartad  'srly,  an'  come.  I  knowed  de  Lor'  sent  me.  but  didn't 
know  what  fer  till  1  heerd  'em  a-fixin'  it  up  tu  git  ye,  mars' 
Kunnel.    Den  I  knowed,  'cause  yn'ae  our  fren' :  /  knows  dat." 

then  he  told  how,  as  he  was  lying  in  the  boshes  to  rest,  six 
nKD  came  along;  and  he  heard  them  arrange  to  waylay  Colo- 
nel Serrosse,  "  an'  war'  him  out  wid  hick'ries.  Dey  said  dey 
*a'nt  gwine  to  hurt  him,  but  jes'  tu  let  him  know  dat  he 
ConldDt  make  sech  infamous  speeches  as  dat  in  dis  region 
■idoatgettin'  h la  back  striped,  —  dat's  all." 

"And  where  are  they  to  be.  Uncle  Jerry?" 

"Jes' on  dis  side  de  fo'd,  aah, — jes' as  ye  goes  down  de  hill 
fa  de  deep  cuL" 

"Bat  how  are  they  to  know  which  road  I  take  ?  The  road 
&)rti  three  miles  before  I  come  to  the  creek,  and  I  can  M  well 
Ute  one  as  the  other." 

"Tes,sahl"  said  Uncle  Jerry.  "Dey  tonght  o'  dat:  so  dey*! 
pnat  to  leabe  one  man  at  de  f  awks  wid  a  good  boss  to  come 
^ovn  whichever  road  you  don't  take,  an'  gib  'em  narnin*, 
■••Iwjee  ef  yon  takes  de  upper  road,  which  dey  don't  'spect, 
^  jon  come  de  lower  one.  Dey's  gwine  to  put  a  grqie-Tin« 
Ooside  cut  to  catch  yer  boss." 

"  And  who  stops  at  the  forks?  " 

"Mars'  Savage,  sah." 

"  What  bone  is  he  riding  7  ** 
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He'll  not  he7  any  at  de  canner,  but  will  claun  to  be  nait- 
'fn'  for  Mais'  Vaughn's  carryall  to  come ;  but  de  gray  filly's  lud 
in  de  bushes." 

"  All  right,  Jerry-  I'm  much  obliged.  If  I  don't  take  care 
of  myself  now,  it's  tny  owu  fault.     Good-night  I " 

"  God  bleas  you,  sah ! " 

Servosse  rode  on,  revolviijg  in  his  mind  a  plan  by  which  he 
should  discomfit  lib  enemies.  To  evade  tliem  after  such 
waj-uing  vaa  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  vihatever ;   but  he  was 

Stoo  angry  to  wish  to  do  this.  Tite  idta  tliat  he  should  bo  way- 
laid u^ion  llie  public  highway,  and  maltreated,  because,  after 
urgency,  he  had  spoken  Lis  opinion  frankly  and 
plaiuly  about  a  public  matter,  was  uiore  than  he  could  enduri3. 
He  determined  to  do  something  more  than  escape  the  thtcat- 
ened  attack,  aud  give  the  parties  to  understand  that  he  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with. 

On  arriving  at  the  forks  of  the  road,  he  found  Savage  in 
waiting,  as  he  had  been  told,  and,  after  some  little  chat  with 
him,  st-irted  on  the  upppr  road.  Savage  called  to  him,  and 
assured  him  that  the  lower  road  was  much  better,  and  a  nearer 
way  to  Warrington. 

Well,"  was  the  reply,  "my  horse  has  chosen  this,  and  I 
iklways  let  him  have  bia  own  way  when  we  are  going  toward 

The  horse  of  which  be  sgoke  was  a  bay  Messenger,  which  he 
liad  captured  in  battle,  aud  aftf-rwards  ridden  for  nearly  two 
years  in  the  serrice.  In  speed,  endurance,  and  sagacity  the 
horse  hod  few  equals  evt-n  among  tiiat  famous  slock.  Hoof, 
limb,  and  wind  were  sound ;  iwd  his  spirit  did  honor  to  his 
illustrious  parentage.  Upon  his  steadiness  and  capacity  hia 
rider  could  count  with  the  utmost  certainty,  llorse  and  man 
were  well  mated,  each  understanding  with  exactness  the  temper 
and  habits  of  the  other. 

"Now,  Lollard,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  was  well  hidden  from 
the  place  where  Savage  was  posted,  "  make  the  old  '  Taber- 


ine  place  wnere  savage  was  posted,  "mane  me  oia  '  iaoer-  i 

uacle  Church'  in  the  best  time  you  can,  and  see  if  we  do  not 
make  these  geatleiueii  repent  the  attempt  to  circumvent  us."  I 
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"The  Tabernacle"  was  tliQ  name  of  a  charch 
oti  the  upper  road,  about  two  mili'S  from  the  lowt 
wbicli  Uiero  wa»  a  bridle-tiiith  through  the  woods,  w 
«zi  tiiG  loner  road  about  hiilf  a  mile  above  tho  fon 
the  latttT  road  by  tliis  path  before  Savago  ahi 
la  pasi  the  point  of  intcrsectioa  'waa  iiow  tlin  »». 
jecL 

Lollard    covered    the    ground   with    mighty   str 
ewnlj  and  steadily,  in  a  way  that  showed  his  stajiug 
Vhftn  they  reached  the  church,  his  rider  threw  the 
fall  neck,  and  leaped  to  the  ground.     He  was  well 
wilh  every  bush  around  the  church,  having  frequei 
meeting  there.     After  grupiiig   around   Tor  a  fe« 
kDtov,>r  a  small  hickory,  and  cut  it  off  with  his  ..-..o.     ^. 
nude  a  goad  about  six  feet  long,  and  perhaps  an  inch  and  a 
half  ia  diameter  in  the  heaviest  part.     He  trimmed  off  a  few 
diooU,  and  then  laid  tlie  top  on  the  ground,  and  held  it  with 
hiiioot  while  he  gave  the  butt  a  few  turns,  deftly  twisting  tho 
fiber  BO  that  it  would  not  snap  from  any  auddon  blow.     Thi» 
wK,  be  had  a  weapon  which  in  the  handa  of  an  expert  might 
nil  be  deemed  formidable.     He  had  a  revolver  is  his  belt; 
tntthis  he  determined  not  to  use. 

Uountiug  again,  he  dashed  down  the  bridle-path  until  ha 
Miue  to  the  lower  road.  A  little  clump  of  pines  stood  in  tha 
Ugle  made  by  thia  path  and  the  road ;  and  on  the  soft  sward 
Wiind  this  ho  stopped,  and,  leaning  forward,  stroked  his  horse's 
£«8topreTent  him  from  neighing  upon  the  approach  of  tha 
QpKted  horseman.  He  had  waited  but  a  few  momenta  when 
be  heard  Savage  coming  at  a  brisk  gallop  oh  his  gray  filly. 
^emooD  had  now  risea;  and  between  the  straggling  pine-tops 
'^  nngbt  occasional  glimpses  of  the  rider  as  he  came  along 
tbettretch  of  white  road,  now  distinctly  seen  in  the  moonlight, 
*»d  now  half  hidden  by  the  shadow.  Holding  his  horse  hard 
""IJl  the  other  liad  passed  the  opening  of  the  path,  he  gave  tha 
pliant  bay  the  spur,  and  in  half  a  dozen  bounds  was  on  tha 
fi'lj's  quarter.  The  long,  lithe  hickory  hissed  through  Uie  air, 
■ud  ^n  and  again  lashed  across  the  mare's  haunch^.    Si^:Uii^ 
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vrith  pain,  and  mtid  nith  fright,  ehe  bounded  forward,  and  for  a 
tnoment  was  bej-oiid  reach;  while  her  rider,  scarce  leas  amazed 
than  his  horse  at  the  unexpected  onset,  lost  his  self-control, 

I  and  added  unintentionally  the  prick  of  the  spur  to  her  incen- 
tives for  flight.  It  was  but  a  moment's  respite,  however;  tor 
the  powerful  horse  was  in  an  instant  again   at  lier  aide,  and 

I  sgain  and  again  the  strong  arm  of  his  rider  sent  the  Cough 
bickory  cutting  through  her  bide  or  over  the  shoulders  of  ber 
rider.  IlaU-way  to  the  cut  in  the  road  this  race  of  pursuer 
and  pursued  kept  up.  Then  Servosse  with  sudden  effort  drew 
a  the  bay,  and  subdued  hia  excitement ;  and,  taking  the  shad; 
side  of  the  road,  he  advanced  at  au  easy  gait  to  observe  the 
result  of  his  artifice.  Meantime  the  party  at  the  cut,  hearing 
swift  clatter  of  horses'  feet,  concluded  that  the  man  for 
whom  thpy  were  waiting  had  been  warned  of  the  ambush,  and 
«  pushing  forward  to  avoid  being  stopped  by  them  in  the 

"  By  heavens  I  "  said  one,  "  it  will  kill  him.     Let's  undo  the 
\  grape-vine."    And  he  spi-ang  forward,  knife  in  hand,  to  out  it 
loose. 

No,"  said  another:  "IE  he  chooses  to  break  his  neck,  it's 
none  of  our  business." 

"Tes,"6aid  a  third:  "let  it  alone,  Sam.  It's  the  easiest 
way  to  get  rid  of  him." 

An  opening  in  the  wood  allowed  the  rising  full  moon  to 
shine  clear  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  cut.  Faster  and  faster 
came  the  footstrokea  of  the  maddened  filly, — nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  ambuscade  which  the  rider's  friends  had  laid  for  another. 
Her  terrified  rider,  knowing  the  fate  that  was  before  him,  had 

I  tried  in  vain  to  stop  her,  had  broken  his  rein  in  so  doing,  and 
now  clung  in  abject  terror  to  the  saddle. 
"  Good  God !  how  he  rides  1  "  said  one. 
"Heavens!  men,  it  will  be  murderl"  cried  another;  and  as 
by  common  impulse  they  sprang  forward  to  cut  the  ropu.  It 
was  too  liite.  Just  as  the  baud  of  the  foremost  touched  the 
tongh  vine-rope,  the  f-ray  611y  bounded  into  the  spot  of  cleu 
moonlight  nt  the  head  of  the  cut  |  and  the  pale  fnee  of  their 
comrude,  distorted  with  terror,  floslied  upon  their  sight. 
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"JTy  Codl"  they   all   crieil   out    together,   "it'a    Tom    ! 
tignl" 

The  Biar^'a  knees  struck  tlio  taut  vine.  There  woa  a  crash, 
tlTDOn;  and  Tom  Sav^e  and  liis  beautiful  young  mare 
mm  lying  nt  the  bottom  of  the  rocky  cut,  cruahed  and  broken, 
nhila  on  the  bank  atood  bis  comradea,  pallid  and  trembling 
»IUi  horror. 

U  needed  rot  a  moment's  reflection  to  ahow  even  to  their 

h»li-driiuken  minds  what  had  been  the  result  of  their  cowardly 

plui;   aud.  amitten   with  the  audden  consciousness   of   blood- 

gnilibiifHB,  they  turned  and  Bed  without  waiting  to  verify  their 

«n'rT'h>-ii!iipii   by  an  investigation  of  the  quivering  wreck  of 

.1    '  i'<'sh  upon  the  rocks  below-     Hastily  mounting  their 

li  were  picketed  near,  they  dashed  through  the  ford; 

,  iiiist  whom  this  evil  had  been  devised  heard  the 

:;         1 1<  r  of   their  horses'  hoofs  as  they  galloped  up  tha 

ivd^-tiiU  beyond.     Then  he  dbinoun ted,  and  went  cautiously 

(orwanl  to  tlia  edge  of  the  cut.     A  moment  of  listening  told 

Urn  tbi'rn  was  none  tliere  except  the  man  whom  he  liiid  lashed 

imto  Lia  (ale.     His  heart  beat  f.ist  with  sickening  fear  as  he 

^wwd  at  tlie  mangled  form  Wlow.     A  low,groaji  fell  upon 

!"■  ear.     He  clambered  down  tho  steep  side  of  the  cut,  and 

tniprd  about  in   the  shadow  until  be  found  the  body  of  tha 

■Mn.    U'>  struck  a  match,  and  found  that  be  was  still  liviD^ 

UiMigli  insensible. 

Al  this  mtiment  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  rumbling  vehicle  d 

ly,  boys!  dig  way  I "  cried  the  voice  of  old  Jen 

^t  hers  dey  was  gwine  to  stop  de  Runnel." 

•  hasty  footsteps,  and  a  rattling  one-horse  cart  droTa* 

■slight  with  the  wliite-framed  face   ot   old  Jerry 

~  a  dashboard ;  while  a  half-dozen  more  colored 

ned  with  a  stout  club,  rode  with  him,  or  ran  be- 

itoiil"  cried  a  voice  from  below. 

H  de  l^r' ! "  shouted  Jerry.     "  Uat's  de  Kuunel's  v 
Ifilint  killed  him  yit.     Hurry  on,  boys  1  bunry  ou\" 
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He  Bcrombled  from  the  cart,  unmindful  of  his  decrepitate, 
and  in  an  instant  willing  hands  were  helping  the  "  Kunnel " 
bear  something  limp  and  bleeding  towards  the  light.  Then 
one  brought  water  in  his  hat.  aad  another  gathered  somethitig 
to  moke  s,  blaze  for  closer  examination  of  the  body  of  Sav- 
age. Fortunately  he  hud  slipped  from  the  saddle  when  bis 
mare  struck  ttierope,  and  before  she  took  herfiual  plunge  upon 
the  rocks  where  she  now  lay  crushed  and  dying.  lie  had  been 
dashed  against  the  clayey  bank,  and  waa  battered  and  bleed- 
ing, but  still  alive.  He  was  put  carefully  iu  the  cart,  and-car- 
ried  on  to  Warrington. 

"  Jes'  arter  ye  passed  tc«,  Kunuel,  the  cart  corned  on,  an'  I 
tole  'em  what  was  up,  aii'got  'em  to  drive  on  peart-like,  so  thst 
ve  might  help  ye  ef  tbcr  was  any  ueed  ou't,  vhich,  bress  de 
Lor'!  Any  wa'u*!,"  was  uncle  Jerry's  explanation  of  their  u 
expected  appearance. 


CHAPTER    ZI7. 


UUBDKR  UOST  FOUL. 


The  neit  day  there  was  a  great  stir  over  the  horse  of  Sav- 
dgc,  which  was  found  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  cut.     The  grapc- 

e  still  remaining  attached  to  a  tree  on  each  side  of  the  road 
fully  explained  her  condition.  Savage  himself  could  not  be 
found;  and  his  five  companions  had  all  fled,  each  fearing  the 
Others,  and  each  believing  tlie  others  had  removed  and  hidden 

3  body.  That  a  murder  had  been  committed  was  cvidcot, 
every  one  said;  and  those  who  had  been  privy  to  the  design, 
though  not  engaged  in  Its  executiou,  were  hardly  at  fault  to 
imagine  how  it  occurred,  at  least  the  main  feiktures  of  it;  and 
the  flight  of  Savage's  comrades  confirmed  them  in  tliis  belief. 
The  scheme  to  entrap  the  new-comer  had  evidently  failed,  and 
s  greater  evil  than  hod  been  intended  him  had  befallen  one  of 
the  couspiratora.     Strangely  enough  no  one  associated 
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in  anjr  vay  nith  this  resalt.  Public  justico,  however,  and  the 
talttty  of  tiiosc  who  were  thought  to  "be  the  real  though  uiiiu- 
teutional  murderers,  required  that  Bonie  one  should  be  pun- 
Islied.  A  Bcape-goat  was  absolutely  necessary  to  ivisiire  tlia 
peace  uid  safety  both  of  those  t  '  '  .A  fled  und  those  nlm 
icm^ned,  as  well  aa  la  satisfy  the  j  ural  demauda  of  public 
justice. 

So  three  colored  men  were  arrested  on  suspicion,  and,  after 
being  maltreated  and  threatened  to  induce  them  to  confess, 
veie  haled  before  Justice  Ilyman  for  esamination.  ^Vith 
hands  Ixiond  with  tightly  knotted  cords  before  their  breasts, 
kDd  elbows  tied  behind  their  hacks,  tbey  were  led  each  one  by 
a  nan  on  horseback  —  a  great  crowd  attending,  all  armed  — 
along  the  big  road  which  led  by  AVnrringtop  to  the  house  of 
Squire  Hyman.  Old  Jerry  fiame  to  inform  "da  Kunnel"  of 
th«  arrest.  He  immediately  mounted  his  horse,  and  lode  over 
to  ttteud  the  examination. 

The  court  was  held  in  the  grove  before  the  squire's  house, 
tk  magistrate  Mtting  by  a  table  in  his  shirtsleeves,  and  smok- 
ugalong  reed-etemmed  pipe,  the  bowl  of  which  was  of  that 
i>^  clay  which  the  smokers  of  the  Allegany  slopes  declare  to 
he  little  inferior  to  the  meerschaum,  and  which  the  eonnolsieur 
^  looks  for  a  "sweet  smoke,"  rather  than  a  highly  colored 
howl,  will  be  apt  to  prefer  even. to  that  vaunted  article. 

lie  prisoners  were  charged  with  the  murder  of  Thomas 
^'>ge.  They  had  been  arrested  without  a  warrant,  such 
iwiuUty  not  being  considered  important,  as  they  were  "  only 
"■^[en."  Thegravi^of  the  offence  charged  would  have  justi- 
''dtn  arrest  without  a  warrant;  but  no  one  thought  of  putting 
■ton  that  ground.  One  was  now  filled  out,  however;  affidavit 
^S  made  by  the  ever-ready  Colonel  Vaughn,  that  he  had  rea- 
•*»ble  ground  to  believe,  and  did  believe,  that  the  defendants, 

—  and and ,  being  malicious  and  evil-disposed  per- 

KDa,  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  Devil,  at  and 

'n  the  county  of ,  one  Thomas  Savage,  in  the  peace  of 

™^  and  the  State  then  and  there  being,  did  kill  and  murder, 
(ontaijp  to  the  form  of  the  statute,  in  such  cases  made  and 


provided,  by  tj^ng  a  grape-vine  across  the  cut  on  Uie  west  sida 
of  Gray's  Ford  on  Reedy  Run  in  aaid  county. 

The  constable  made  return  thereon  that  he  had  the  bodies  of 
the  accused  before  the  court,  and  the  examination  proceeded. 

The  CDunty-attomey,  ^ho  had  been  sent  for  tu  hot  haste  ta 
conduct  the  trial,  arrived  just  as  these  formalitiea  were  con- 
cluded, and,  after  a  brief  consultation  with  Colonel  Vaughn 
and  one  or  tn'o  others,  announced  his  readiness  to  proceed,  and 
stated  what  he  expected  to  prove  at  some  length  and  with 
considerable  vehemence  of  expression ;  after  wlilch  he  pro- 
ceeded to  introduce  hia  evidence.  This  consisted  of  proof  of 
the  finding  of  the  mare,  evidently  killed  by  her  fall  upon  the 
rocks,  the  grape-vine  drawn  tightly  across  the  road,  the  hat  of 
Savage  found  in  the  cut,  and  traces  of  blood  along  the  track 
in  the  same-  These  facts,  he  claimed,  sufficiently  established 
the  death,  without  the  production  of  the  corpia  delicH,  —  SuiG- 
ciently,  at  least,  to  justify  a  binding  over.  He  had  no  doubt 
but  that  tlie  body  would  be  found. 

To  connect  the  accused  men  with  the  crime,  he  relied  npoa 
the  fact  that  they  had  reason  to  harbor  malice  towards  the 
supposed  defunct,  having  had,  each  of  them,  some  difUcuUy 
with  him  a  short  time  previous  to  tlie  event.  In  addition  to 
that,  certain  tracks  were  found  about  the  ford  in  the  mobt 
earth,  which  must  have  been  made  by  colored  men  ;  and  thoad 
tracks  were  about  the  size  and  general  appearance  of  those  of 
the  accused. 

When  the  evidence  was  concluded,  the  magistrate  remarked 
that  he  would  have  to  commit  the  prisoners;  and  there  woa 
a  murmur  ran  through  tlie  crowd  to  the  effect  that  a  better 
and  cheaper  way  would  be  to  string  them  up  to  a  tree. 

"If  yoti  send  them  to  jail,"  said  one,  "the  damned  Bureau 
will  turn  them  outl" 

Then  Scrvosse  quietly  stepped  forward,  and  inquired  if  tha 
prisoners  had  not  a  right  to  be  heard  and  lo  introduce  test!' 
mony  in  their  own  behalf. 

A  look  of  blank  amazement,  not  unmixed  with  rlgbteouf 
indignation,  ran  through  the  crowd  at  thia  propc 
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TDftgiflrate  B^d  be  supposed  thej  had, — that  is,  if  thej  had 
inj  testimony  to  offer. 

Thetpupoii  Servosse  said  he  would  be  sworn,  and,  being 
uk«i  what  he  knew  about  the  killing  of  Thomas  Savage  by 
the  accused,  said  he  knew  they  did  not  kill  him. 

"Do  you  kuow  this  of  your  own  personal  knowledge.  Colo- 
nel?" asked  Justice  Hymau. 
"1  do.  sir." 

"Will  you  please  tell  the  court  how  you  know  this  fact?" 
lAed  the  county. attorney. 

"Because,  sir,  Mr.  Thomas  Savage,  the  man  supposed  to 
tedtad,  is  at  this  momeut  ative,  aud  at  my  house." 

Had  a  clap  of  thunder  burst  from  the  clear  sky  above  the 
(mwd,  their  surprise  could  not  have  been  greater. 

At  length  the  county-attorney  broke  into  a  laugh,  and, 
tit^nding  hia  hand  to  the  witness,  said,  — 

"^Vell,  sir,  you  bring  us  very  good  news.  What  is  his  con- 
dition?" 

"lie  ia  very  much  injured;  but  you  had  better  ask  him  in 
^g^d  to  the  cause  of  it.  lie  will  bo  able  to  t«ll  you  soon,  or, 
"  wceaaary,  might  do  it  now.  I  prefer  not  to  say  any  thing 
*''wt  it  myself,  —  at  least,  not  unless  in  his  presence.  One 
'"g  I  can  say,  however :  these  men  you  have  under  arrest  had 
"i^Uiing  to  do  with  the  accident  which  befell  him." 

All  right  I "  said  the  attorney.     "  We  may  as  well  discharga 

.  *•*.  your  worship.     I  am  much  obliged  to  yon.  Colonel,  but 

'*■*  you  had  told  ma  before  this  farce  begun.     I  believe  you 

'**  it  juat  to  Bee  me  make  a  fool  of  myself." 

.    '  ^ot  at  all,  sir,"  was  the  reply.     "I  never  dreamed  of  a 

^^^er  consenting  to  a  convicUon  for  murder  without  proof  of 

*^  tact  of  death. 

Sh — f'said  the  attorney;  then,  putting  his  hand  to  hia 
^**th,  and  leaning  forward  close  to  the  ear  of  hia  interlocutor, 

^aid  in  a  whisper,  — 
"  Dont  you  see  this,  Colonel  ?    What  would  have  become  of 
~^    poor  devils  if  they  had  been  turned  loose  on  this  charge 
^*ore  your  testimony?"    He  glanced  around,  and  then  said 
••■^bd  very  signiflcftntly,  — 


■ 
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" '  There  needs  no  ghost  come  from  the  dead  to  tell  ns  tbat, 
tny  lord."     Eh?" 

Then  the  squire  wanted  them  all  to  take  a  little  brandy  with 
him.  A  decanter  with  glasses,  and  n  Bugar-bowl  with  ft  half- 
dozen  spoons  bristling  [rem  its  tnoutb,  were  set  on  tJie  table, 
and  the  whole  crowd  were  incited  to  partake.  A  bucket  of 
i  a  gourd  were  brought,  and  each  one  helped  himself 
,lo  the  ap]ile-iack,  sugar,  and  water.  The  Inte  prisoners  were  not 
(orgotten.  \\1ien  they  had  been  unbound,  the  justice  himself 
poured  out  a  stiff  dram  for  each,  and  congratulated  .them  on 
their  escape.  The  change  from  seemingly  savage  cruelty  to 
sympathy  and  good  will  was  instantaneous,  and  to  Servosse 
inexplicable. 

The  sullen  stoical  apathy  which  had  marked  the  defendants 
during  the  previoua  proceedings  had  been  changed  into  pro- 
found astonishment  by  the  iutrotluction  of  "dat  ar  Yankee 
kunnel."  Tliey  had  listened  viith  dilated  eyes  to  his  brief 
testimony,  and  when  their  cords  were  cut  they  had  no  memory 
of  previous  ill  treatment  in  the  joy  of  unexpected  deliverance. 
So  when  the  squire  ofiered  them  a  dram,  and  congrahdated 
them  in  kiud  words  on  their  release,  each  one  tossed  off  hia 
glass  of  apple-brandy  with  a  grin  and  a  shuffle,  and  a  hearty, 
"  Here's  luck  to  ye.  Mars'  1 " 

The  only  unpleasant  thing  about  it  was  that  the  wife  of  one 
of  them  who  came  rushing  upon  the  ground  at  Uiis  time  with 
loud  cries  of  grief,  upon  being  hastily  informed  of  the  factB, 
would  persist  in  throwing  herself  upon  her  knees  before  the 
Fool,  and  thanking  him  in  the  name  of  her  helpless  babes  for 
aaving  their  father  from  being  hanged  without  law  or  justice, 
jes'  because  he  was  a  nigger." 

"The  pore  critter  don't  know  any  better,"  as  the  sqnire 
informed  the  Fool  apologetically. 

To  which  remark  the  Fool  replied,- 

'•  Evidently  not."  A  R?ply  which  left  the  good  justice  in 
grave  doubt  as  to  what  was  intended  by  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  Savage  remained  at  Warrington  until  hia 
bruiscB  were  healed.     A  great  many  of  hia  friends  came  to  sea 
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him,  uid  were  veiy  aniioua  an  to  the  canse  of  hia  mjuriea. 
lUeaid  but  little  while  under  the  roof  of  his  new  neighbor, 
but  »[ter  he  left  made  no  secret  of  the  matter,  and  atrangcly 
enoii^  ica8  thenceforward  the  Btanchest  of  friends  to  Ser- 
TCMe  ud  his  family. 


CHAPTER  Xr. 

"VaO    IH   «V    KEIGUBOR?" 

On  dtiy  their  neighbor,  shortly  after  the  events  narrated  in 

tba  lut  chapter,   Squire  Hyman,  came  over,  ostensibly  to  see 

llr.  Sa?Bge,  bat  really,  as  Mra.  Sen'osse  thought,  to  renew  hia 

inliiniicj  with   them,   which  ho  bi-oke  off  in  a,  miff  the  year 

l^fom,  because  they  would  invite  the  teachers  of  the  colored 

*cb[ioli  to  visit  them.       lie  Bfpemed  rather  shy  at  first;  and 

"Ir.  Savage  wns  absent,  bo  tliat  his  excuse  did  not  hold  good. 

^  Colonel  SerroBse  was  away,  Metta  thought  she  should  have 

*  Wd  time  to  bridge  over  hia  discomfiture.       lie   evidently 

'^'Xetnbered  the  last  time  ho  was  there,   and   knew  that  she 

^  not  forgotten  it.      However,  as  it  happened,  she   had 

^'^    of  the   new  novels    of   Victor   Hugo   upon   her  work- 

and  knowing  him  to  be  a  somewhat  bookish  man  in 

*l«eer,  rough  way,  having  heard  her  husband  Bay  that  he 

read  a  great  deal,  and  had  quaint  and  original  views  in 

^^^^*^  to  what  he  read,  she  called  the  book  to  his  attention, 

.   '*■  soon  had  him  sitting  ru  a  vis  with  her;  hia  great  stick  and  ' 

, .       lying  by  him  ou  the  floor,  and  his  long-stemmed  pipe  in 

Xuontli,  but  hardly  ever  burning,  though  ho  lighted  it  every 

minutes.     Of   coune   he   did   not   smoke   in   her  sitting- 

j^**l  without  her  leave,  nor  even  did  he  presume  to  ask  such 

.     ^e;  but,  knowing  what  the  old  man's  pipe  must  be  to  him 

'     the  pertinacity  with  which  he  carried  it  aliout,  she  insisted 

Ilia  lighting  it.     It  was  but  a  short  time  before  he  was  dis- 

'^rsing  familiarly  on  books  and  events  in  a  manner  so  quaint 

^tahe  was  well  repaid. 


his  t 
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"  Victor  Hugo,"  said  he  meditativply.    "Do  you  kiio\F,  Ma- 

^  dam,  it  seems  almost  n  dreain  to  me  the  way  tliat  name  has 

become  familiar  this  side  the  water?    He  must  be  an  old  man 

now,  smartly  older  than  I  am,  ma'am;  and  he  has  been  a  most 

prolific  writer,  I  believe,  from  a  very  early  age.     Yet — would 

you  believe  it? — I  never  saw  or  read,  to  my  present  remembrance 

L  at  least,  aoy  thing  that  he  had  written  before  the  war.     And 

i  I  don't  know  anybody  who  had  either.     Xot  that  I  am  any 

Bcholar,  ma'am:  but  we  Southern  people  had  a  good  deal  of 

time  to  read  in  those  days;  and,  as  I  liad  not  much  education.  I 

took  to  reading,  so  as  not  to  fee]  behind  my  associates,     t  did 

not  read  every  thing  of  course,  and  didn't  have  any  particular 

end  in  view,  I'm  sorry  to  say;  but  1  read  what  other  folks  read 

cf  novels  and  politics  and  religious  controversies,  and  whatever 

fell  iu  my  way.     fiut  I  didn't  read  any  of  Hugo's  works,  and 

hardly  heard  on  'em,  till,  some  time  along  the  last  year  of  tha 

a  neighbor's  son  came  bock  from  the  hospital,  where  he'd 

I  been  lyln'  sick  for  a  good  bit,  and  loaned  me  a  book  he  called 

i  Misei^blea.'    It  was  a  shallow  sort  of  pun,  as  I  found 

I  out;  but  I  reckon  it  was  a  most  earnest  one  to  the  poor  fellows 

I  in  the  trenches.     Well,  it's  wonderful  tlie  run  that  book  hod 

I  here  in  the  South,  in  spite  of  the  blockade;  and  I  waa  not  a 

I  bit  surprised  to  see  it  stated  the  other  day  that  ha  had  almost 

I  aa  many  readers  in  America  as  at  home.     He's  the  most  Ameri* 

\  can  Frenchman  I  ever  read  after." 

Then  he  would  dip  into  the  new  book  for  a,  while,  or  read 
I  aioud  some  little  passage  which  struck  him,  until  he  had 
I  mastered  the  period  treated  of  and  the  general  drift  of  the 
[  book.  He  bespoke  its  loan  as  soon  as  she  had  finished  it,  but 
[  could  not  be  induced  to  take  it  before. 

After  a  time  he  asked  to  look  into  the  book-case,  and  wae 

I  BOOD  engrossed  in  making  new,  and  renewing  old  friends,  as  ho 

[itaid.     There  were  some  works  which  Servosse  had  put  on  an 

liipper  shelf,  lest  they  should  attract  any  one's  attention,  and 

e  thought  to  have  bten  displayed  with  any  intent  to  oSend. 

rhey  were  works  ujwu  slavery  and  kindred  subjects. 

She  noticed  that  the  old  man  voa  peculiarly  attracted  to  ' 
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•helf.  lie  w?emeU  verj- soon  to  hiive  forgotten  all  alraut  Tictoi 
Hn^,  and  he  presently  askeil  if  he  might  borrow  somi^  of 
these  volumes.  She  hardly  knew  what  to  tell  lum.  She  did 
wwit  to  aiik  him  to  wait  imtil  Comfort  cama ;  for  it  seeraHd  so 
sbeurd,  in  what  was  called  a  free  and  Christian  land,  to  Ucsit;ite 
fti  to  whether  it  would  be  8afe  to  leud  a  simple  book.  Ho 
noticed  her  hesitatioa,  and  said, — 

"I  have  a  curiosity  to  read  them.  I  have  heard  ao  much 
about  tliem,  and  never  saw  them  before.  You  may  not  be 
aware,  madain,  that  they  were  regarded  as  'aeditioua  publica- 
tions" before  the  war;  so  that  one  could  ODiy  get  to  read  them 
at  considemhle  rink  and  trouble.  This  1  oever  cared  to  take; 
irat  now  tiiat  it  is  all  over,  and  t}ie  doctrines  of  these  books 
bare  como  to  prevail,  I  would  1  ike  to  read  the  books  just  lo  see 
whut  hurt  US." 

She  remarked  ttiat  her  husband  had  put  them  on  the  top 
ahelf  in  order  that  he  might  not  seem  either  to  obtrude  them 
upon  his  neighbors*  notice,  or  to  deny  their  possession  by  coa- 


"  No,  he  has  no  cause  for  that  now,"  said  he ;  "  though  I  re* 
member  when  a  man  was  tried  and  convicted,  and  sentence  of 
whipping  and  imprisonment  passed  on  him  too,  just  for  having 
one  of  those  in  his  possession." 

"  I  did  not  know,"  she  said,  "  that  the  law  actually  made  it 
criminal,  or,  rather,  I  supposed  it  was  never  enforced." 

"  Oh,  yes  I  it  was,"  he  answered.  "  The  case  I  allude  to  was 
Mr.  Wanzer,  who  belonged  to  a  very  well-known  family  here 
in  the  county,  though  he  had  just  come  in  from  Indiana,  which 
was  the  way  ha  come  to  have  tlia  book  about  him.  There  waa 
a  big  trial  and  a  powerful  excitement  over  it.  He  was  very 
ably  defended,  and  his  lawyers  took  a  heap  of  points  on  the  law, 
which  it  waa  thought  might  be  declared  unconstitutional.  But 
*twa3n*t  no  manner  of  use.  The  Supreme  Court  stood  by  the 
law  in  every  particular." 

"I  thought  it  was  only  raobs  that  interfered  with  people  for 
reading  what  tliey  cboHe,"  said  she ;  "  at  least  since  the  good  old 
days  when  they  used  to  burn  people  for  reading  the  Bible." 
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^^V  "TTell,"  said  he,  "thern  uaed  to  be  moba  abont  it  too:  at 
^H  least  we  used  to  get  very  much  excited  sX  the  idea  of  peojila 
^B  brining  what  were  called  'abolition'  books  here,  to  stir  iiji 
^B  our  slaves  to  iosurreetion ;  anil  probably  did  some  things  llml 
H    bftd  as  nell  not  have  been  done." 

■  "But  how  could  you,  Squire?"  she  asked.     "  This  claimed  t<i 

■  be  a  hee  country;  and  liow  could  you  think  joU  btul  any  ri^lil 

■  to  persecute  oiio  for  reading,  writing,  or  saying  what  he  be- 

■  lieved?  I  suppose  in  Uiose  days  you  would  have  htmg  my 
I  hnsband  for  expressing  his  opinions?  " 

**  In  those  days,"  said  he  solpmnly,  "  Colonel  Seirosse  would 
nerer  have  expressed  such  opinions.  I  admit  that  be  is  a 
brave  man ;  but  no  one  would  any  more  have  uttered  such  scnti- 
mi-nts  as  tie  puU  out  now  than  he  would  have  carried  a  torch 
inUi  a  powder- inagnzine.  Tlie  danger  was  so  apparent,  that  na 
one  could  be  found  fool-hardy  enough  to  altf  rnpt  It,  I  think 
such  a  one  would  have  been  torn  limb  from  limb,  as  by  a  wild 

» beast,  by  any  crowd  in  the  South." 
"  But  you  could  not  have  thought  that  right,  Squire,"  sba 
tirter]x)aed. 
"  Well,  now,  I  don't  thick  you  ought  to  say  that,  tnadain.  Tou 
•ee,  you  are  blaming  a  whole  people  whom  we  are  bound  to 
admit  were,  in  the  main,  honest  in  what  they  did.  If  any  one 
believed  slavery  to  be  a  divinely  appointed  and  ordained  insti- 
tution, I  can  not  sec  how  be  could  do  otherwise." 

"Ifl"  she  said  hotly.  "Do  you  suppose  there  were'  any 
snch?" 

•'Undoubtedly,"  he  answered  seriously,  —  "many  thousands 
of  tlii-m.  and  are  to-day.  In  fact,  you  may  say  that  the  liiilk  of 
the  Southern  jieople  believed  it  then,  and  believe  it  now.  Thry 
ri-gard  the  abolition  of  slavery  only  as  a  teniporarj-  triumph  of 
fanaticism  over  divine  trulh.  They  do  not  believe  the  negro 
intended  or  desigued  for  any  otlier  sphere  in  life.  They  may 
think  the  relation  was  abused  by  bad  masters  and  speculators 
and  all  that,  and  consequently  God  prrmillcd  iU  overthrow; 
but  they  have  no  idea  that  he  will  permit  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  any  system  which  does  not  retain  the  African  in  ■ 
■nbordinatfl  and  ■ervile  relation." 
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"But  you  do  not  believe  any  such  horrible  Joctrine,  Squire?" 
the  couIJ  not  help  asking  quickly. 

"I  Wg  your  pardon,  nia'aui,"  he  answprwl  politely  enough  r 
■IdMi'tknowwhat  I  believe.  I  have  been  n  slaveholder  from 
my  youth,  and  ever  aiuce  I  could  remember  hare  heard  tlie 
ii-slitulion  of  slavery  referred  to  iu  the  pulpit  and  in  religious 
euuverstttions,  not  so  much  as  a  thing  that  might  be  proved  to 
be  holy,  but  which  was  incontestably  divine  in  its  origiu  and 
chorKter,  just  as  much  as  marriage,  or  any  otlier  Christian 
iralilution.  I  don't  think  a  luinister  who  had  a  doubt  upon 
that  subject  could  have  found  any  market  for  hia  religion  here. 
Uotil  the  war  was  over,  I  think,  if  there  was  any  one  thing  that 
1  belisved  stronger  and  ckarer  and  tirnier  tlian  another,  it  was 
llwt  iiif^rs  were  made  for  slaves ;  and  cotton,  terbacker,  sugiir- 
tsiie,  111'  rice,  were  made  for  lli'.'m  to  niisi',  and  could  not  ha 
niKd  in  any  other  way.  Now  I'm  most  ready  to  say  that  I'll 
be  dog.goned  if  I  know  what  I  do  believe,  I  tnow  the  niggera 
wfree,  and,  for  all  I  can  see,  they  are  likely  to  stay  so;  but 
tli»f8  to  come  on't  I  don't  know." 

"Uy  husband,"  said  she,  "thinks  they  will  remain  SO,  and 
iKwme  valuable  citizens,  and  that  the  .Southern  people  have 
ictually  gained  by  the  war  more  than  emancipation  cost  them-" 
"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  said  ha;  "I've  heard  the  colonel  talk, 
Ud  what  he  says  looks  mighty  plausible  too.  I  think  it's  that 
hat  bad  a  heap  to  do  with  unsettlin'  my  faith.  However,  I  do 
*iah  he  would  be  more  keerful.  Ha  don't  seem  to  realize  that 
he's  among  a  people  who  ain't  used  to  his  free  and  easy  ways  of 
titkiiig  about  every  thing.  I'm  afraid  he'll  get  into  trouble. 
I  know  be  means  well,  but  he  is  so  inconsiderate." 

"  He's  not  used  to  hiding  his  opinions,"  she  said  with  some- 
thing of  pride. 

"No,"  he  answered;  "nor  ore  those  he  is  among  used  to 
having  their  p«t  notions  assailed  in  that  manner.  I'm  afraid 
there'll  be  trouble.  I  whs  anxious  to  see  him  to-day,  on'  talk 
with  him  about  it;  but  I  shall  have  to  come  again.  Klenn- 
time,  if  you'll  let  me  take  these  books,  I'll  read  'em  carefully, 
u'  perhaps  find  some  way  out  of  my  dilemma." 
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^^H  "  Certainly,"  she  attid.  "  AVe  liave  no  books  that  our  neigh- 
^^^■Iwrs  are  uot  welcome  to  read,  believe  or  tlisbetiere,  aoeept  or 
^^^■Ttfule,  as  they  ma;  Bee  fit.     ^Ve  practice  what  we  preach, 

^■pre 

^^^  mo: 


"  I  believe  that,  madam."  eaid  he,  as  he  stooped  for  his  hat 
■  ind  stick;  "an'  I  believe  you're  very  much  in  earnest,  both  in 
■preachin' an' practicin'.     Oh!  did  I  tell  you?"  he  added  siid- 
Edeiily,  "  my  son   Jesse,  he's  heard  the  colonel  speak   once  or 
m'  lie's  clean  carried  away  with  him.     Says  he's  got 
more  sense  than  anybody  he  ever  beard  talk  about  such  mat- 
lie's  quite  took  u{i  that  notion  you  spoke  of  a  whila 
ago,  —  that  freein'  the  slaves  is  the  best  tiling  that's  ever 

P  happened  for  the  white  folks  of  the  South.  Maybe  he's  right, 
but  it  sounds  right  queer  to  hear  him  talk  bo.  He's  like  yon 
■ay,  though, —  practicin'  what  be  preaches,  an'  is  going  in  to 
irork  as  if  he'd  been  raised  to  it  all  his  life.  It  looks  hani,  and 
sounds  queer;  but  maybe  he's  right.  Good-eventng,  ma'ami 
Tell  the  colonel  I'm  right  sorry  he  was  not  at  home.  I'll  come 
again  when  I've  read  these  through,"  —  touching  the  books 
with  his  pipe,  —  "nji'  hope  I  may  catch  him  then." 

Servoase  was  not  quite  pleased  when  his  wife  told  him  that 
night  of  what  she  had  done,     lie  had  been  very  careful  not  to 

Kgive  any  just  ground  of  offense,  as  be  thought,  to  th(>ir  neigh- 
\>ota.  While  he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  his  opinions  upon  any 
question  of  present  interest,  he  did  not  think  it  well  to  open 
tiie  controversies  of  tha  past,  and  had  studiously  avoided  all 
feferenoe  to  them,  unless  it  became  necess-iry  in  considering 
llie  present.  He  did  not  say  much,  however;  and  when,  a  few 
nights  afterwards,  the  Squire  came  over  to  return  the  books, 
thii  Fool  was  rather  glad  she  had  loaned  them. 
The  old  man  had  evidently  come  for  a  chat.  One  could  seo 
that  as  he  laid  down  his  liat  and  stick,  filled  his  pipe,  and  drew 
Up  Ills  chair  to  the  comer  of  llie  wide  firepl^,  in  which  the 
.  dry  hickory  and  black-jack  was  blazing  brightly,  and  coaxed 

their  little  golden-haired  pet  to  sit  beside  him. 

"Well,  Colonel,"  he  said,  after  lie  had  chatted  a  while  with 
the  child,  "  I've  brought  back  the  books  I  borrowed  of  fli* 
madam  the  other  day." 


'Ba  I  aeo,'*  Ivigfaed  Serraaae.  "W^  I  bope  jon  enjojfld 
iMdinK  tbam  T  " 

"That  I  did,  Colonel,"  ^a  aiuwarad,  —  "more^  I  aoppoaa^ 
tkin  joa  wonld  arer  imagins  that  I  could." 

■ladeedl"  amid  Serroaae.-  "I  ma  half  afraid  Ihey  wonld 
aik«  JOB  ao  angry  that  joa  would  feel  like  naiting  your  dia- ' 
pUaaan  <m  me." 

"No,  indeed  I"  aaid  the  old  man  with  %  aort  of  chuckle. 
'IbadnonodoD  at  being  angi;;  though,  now  I  come  to  think 
«B%  I  can't  imagine  why  I  am  not.  Theie'a  oetiainljr  bard 
tUngi  eiK»^  in  thoae  hooka  about  me  and  my  people  to  make 
a?  man  mad.  But  the  truth  is,  Colonel,  it  aeema  to  be  all 
■boat  the  paat,— what  ia  all  orer  and  done  with  now,^-aa 
H>at  I  aeem  to  be  reading  of  aomebody  else,  and  some  other 
tiDM  than  mj  own.  Do  you  know.  Colonel,  that  I  never  read 
Mj  'tboliUon '  books  before,  only  some  of  the  milder  sort  ? 
ud  I  am  of  the  notion  now,  that  our  folks  made  a  mistake  in 
keeping  them  out  of  the  South.  I  was  a  little  Burptised  when 
Bie  madam  here," — waving  his  hand  gallantly  towards  Metta, 
— "uked  me  if  aoy  one  really  believed  in  slavery.  If  it  had 
l>Kii  jou,  I  should  have  asked  if  any  one  really  believed  in 
'stwlitionism. '  But  I  am  satisfied  that  the  people  who  wroto 
•ixiw  books  believed  what  they  were  writing ;  and  it  does  seem 
Uif  ihey  had  good  reason  to  do  so.  It's  a  thousand  pities  we 
rntldot  have  talked  these  things  over,  and  have  come  to  the 
'igbt  nndeistandiDg  of  them  without  this  terrible  war." 

"  That  was  quite  impossible.  Squire,"  said  Servosse,  "  We 
*^d  never  have  agreed.  I  hare  learned  enough  of  the  former 
"^ot  affairs  here  already  to  see  that.  Each  party  distrusted 
Uieother's  sincerity,  and  despised  the  other's  knowledge.  War 
**<  inevitable :  sooner  or  later  it  must  have  come.  Why,  even 
"w  we  can  not  agree  in  regard  to  the  incidents  flowing  from 
'Eoaacipation,  —  the  mere  corollaries  of  the  problem  God  has 
*Wught  out  for  us  in  the  blood  of  our  best." 

"That's  true,  too  true,"  sighed  the  old  man.  "And  it's 
'orioug  too.  It's  alt  common  sense  at  the  last.  Why  can't  we 
■gfeetohunt  to^jether  until  we  find  it?" 

"It  seems  to  be  human  uature,  Squire." 
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"  That's  it,  Colonel ;  an'  when  youVe  said  that  you've  saiil  aJL 

'e  can't  go  do  fui  ther,  nor  leani  sny  more,    li'a  huiQaa  Dnture, 

I  ftnd  there's  no  mors  use  of  asking  questions  ot  human  nature 

owl.     'What'  an<l  'why'  ore  things   that   don't 

lan  nature.     It  don't  care  no  more  for  reason  than 

t  «  mule  does  for  persuasion.     Human  nature  is  a  sullen,  obsli- 

wnable  liTute;  but  it  always  has  ils  own  way  with 

Aiu't  tliat  SO,  Colonel?"  he  asked  with  a  si:lf-ft|)[>re- 

[  eiativu  chucklu. 

"Just  so,  Squire,"  replied  Servosae.     "And  almost   always 
^  disappoiutiug  too.     Now,  I  can  not  acB  why  the  South  should 
^'not  have  aeen  its  own  interest  to  have  lain  in  the  way  of  gnul- 
l1  emancipation  long  ago." 

'■  The  very  idea  1  was  going  to  advance  as  to  the  North," 

laughed  the  old  man.     "  I  never  could  make  out  what  inlere/t 

they  had  in  the  matter  at  all.     Now,  the  people  who  wroto 

those  books  I  can  understand.     With  tliem  it  was  a  principle, 

I  a  religious  idea.     They  thoui>ht  it  was  a  wrong  and  a  t\a 

'  which  they  would  do  God'a  service  to  extermiuate.     They  ara 

vbat  we  call  <  fanatics.'    No  one  can  blame  them,  only  for  not 

crediting  us  with  like  sincerity.     They  might  have  done  tliat, 

1  should  BUppoae.     They  made  too  much,  too,  out  of  tlie  abuses 

of  slavery.     Tt  ukm  abused,  —  no  doubt  of  that,  —  and  many  bad 

things  done  by  bad  men  under  cover  of  it ;  but  they  might 

have  credited  us  with  honesty,  at  least.     We  were  not  all  had, 

nor  all  cniel  and  unjust.     Some  of  us  tliouglit  the  master's 

I    relation  one  of  divine  duty ;    and  othera,  who  weren't  quite  so 

I  clear  upon  that  point,  or  didn't  care  so  much  whether  it  was 

true  or  not,  felt  tliat  the  institution  was  on  our  hands,  liiul 

I   come  to  be  there  lawfully,  and  we  didn't  see  how  we  were  to 

i  get  rid  of  it  without  immense  loss  and  sacrifice.     So  we  just 

\  let  it  flout  along.     Hut  we  were  not  hard  masters,  nor  cruel 

I  owners.     We  dbl  feel  bound  to  protect  the  institution. 

\  only  our  interests,  but   the  safety  of   society  as  we   honestly 

I  thought,  dt>pend<^d  on  its  continuance,  unimpaired  and  per- 

^fect,  until  something  else  should  take  its  place,  at  least.     Ai 

g  as  the  ui8'S<=r  "os  *"■=!  we  were  all  satisfied  that  be  i 
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ba  k  dsn.    A  good  nuuty  of  lu  UtcRi^  tt  would  not  be  lajr 
iajDj  If  Ihej  eonid  all  be  temored  soBewhov  else." 

'Ho'doabt  jcn  an  rig^t,"  lud  SeiroBse.  "And  it  is  not 
■■iprilhg,  either,  that  you  sboald  hare  felt  m,  or  that  thoaa 
idio  vrata  these  booki  should  have  mlsoonceived  yota  tnotira. 
tbmij  did  two  thing*  which  natnrallf  prevented  sooh  knowl- 
edge from  being  obtained :  tt  ezelnded  the  ebanger  from  itt 
iniMr  aanctnarj  with  rigonins  oare,  and  peiaecnted  with  un- 
paring  severity  all  who  rejected  ite  dogmas." 

"Yei^jeii,  I  see,"  langhed  the  Squire.  "Ton  and  I  are  get- 
ting hack  to  bnmaa  aatore  agftin  in  our  anxiety  to  ercuse  our 
mpaetiTe  ndea.  Bnt  do  yon  know  I  have  a  still  greater 
nuDQ  for  being  angry,  after  reading  one  of  those  books,  on  my 
onpfncmsliindiTidnalacoonnt? — I,  Nathaniel  Hymau?" 

"  No,  indeed,  I  did  not,"  said  Servosse.  "  Yoa  are  not  one  of 
the  chsractets,  are  yon  7  " 

"That's  exactly  what  I  am,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  not  cast  in 
iTeiy  enviable  rSe,  either.  Besides,  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the 
Mtbor  takes  pains  to  write  a  note  about  the  matter,  and  tell 
«'eijbody  who  was  meant  to  be  represented  by  the  character. 
Hidn't  yon  noticed  it  ?  " 

"  1  had  no  idea  of  it,"  said  Servosse,  flushing.  "  I  have  never 
ludlhe  book  ainca  it  first  came  out,  and  bad  then  no  peiwoal 
■oti^rnt  in  the  individual  characters." 

"N'c,  of  coarse  not,"  assented  Hyman;  "though  I  did  think 
fi«  madam's  hesitation  the  other  day  might  have  sprung  from 
lliii  rd  heard  of  the  fact  before,  and  was  anxious  to  see  if  it 
*EW  tree.    That's  why  1  waoted  to  read  the  book." 

Metta  assured  him  that  she  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  and  he 
"wUnoed,  — 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  mind  it,  thongh  one  hardly  likes 
^  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  black  sheep  of  his  day. 
The  »ffair  of  which  so  much  is  made  was  a  very  trifling  matter, 
"dlhadmightylittletodo  with  it,  at  best." 

^enhe  read  aloud  the  passage  and  the  note,  and  explained  : 
"Kow,  the  whole  matter  was  this.  There  were  a  couple  of 
Nofthem  ministers, — Wesleyans,  I  believe  they  called  them- 


I 

I 


BelTPs, — who  conldn't  make  out  lo  hold  their  Umgii^a,  biitwere 
lUspoutin'  an'  argyfyin'  around  here  as  if  the  Lord  haxint  given 
them  any  instructions,  only  to  abuse  aud  denounce  slaveholders 
and  slavery.  T  went  to  hear  'em  once  or  twice  just  to  aatiafj 
myself.  They  were  very. imprudent  and  very  intemperate,  I 
Bpoke  to  one  of  them  after  meeting  was  out  that  day,  an'  told 
him  80.  lie  wouldn't  listen  at  all,  but  rattled  off  more  Scriptiira 
itt  me  than  I  ever  heard  in  the  same  time  from  any  body  else  on 
earth.  1  didn't  quarrel  with  him  (you  know  I  never  quarrel 
with  anybody.  Colonel),  an'  1  presume  I  diil  telt  him  I  was  his 
friend.  I'm  everybody's  friend,  an'  always  have  been.  I  didiit 
want  him  to  get  into  no  trouble,  an'  didn't  want  no  harm  to 
corae  to  him.  Tliat'g  all  true,  an'  I've  no  doubt  I  said  so  to 
But  I  did  not  approve  his  doctrine,  nor  sympathize  with 
fais  sentimenta;  nor  did  I  tell  him  so,  though  he  says  I  did  in  the 
note.  I  never  thought  of  such  a  Uiing.  I  probably  told  him  I 
was  a  magistrate,  which  was  true,  and  that  I  waa  afraid  of 
trouble,  wliich  was  equally  true.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I  am  of 
the  notion  that  1  told  him  he  had  better  not  preach  at  the  Level 
Cross.  If  I  didn't,  I  ought  to  have  done  so ;  for,  it  they  had  gona 
into  that  neighborhood,  they  would  have  been  strung  up  to  s 
tree,  certain.  Anyhow,  the  appointment  was  changed  l<i  Shallow 
Ford  meeting-house  for  the  next  Sunday.  That  is  true,  an'  I 
presume  it  was  on  my  warning.  Now,  I  am  represented  as 
doing  all  this  to  get  these  men  into  my  power.  I  swear  to  you, 
Colonel,  it's  false.  I  hadn't  such  an  idea.  I  thought  thej 
were  fools,  and  think  so  yet ;  but  I  hadn't  any  malice  or  hann 
kgainst  them  ia  the  world.  But  as  it  liappened,  without 
uiy  knowledge  or  advisement  of  mine,  directly  or  indirectly, 
next  Sunday  morning,  when  the  meeting  was  to  be  at 
Shallow  Ford,  there  came  by  my  house  a  party  of  gentlemen 
going  on  to  Level  Cross,  to  hear  the  Wesleyans,  they  aaid.  I 
told  them  they  were  on  the  wrong  road,  Just  as  a  matter  of 
politeness,  you  know ;  and  they  came  on  up  to  the  fork  of  tha 
roiid  above  your  place  here,  and  took  over  to  Shallow  Ford, 
sure  enough.  After  they  had  been  gone  ahout  an  hour  or  so,  it 
occurred  ta  me  that  they  might  be  bent  on  mischief.    Idont 
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t^Inu^tnoibBTedoDeJBrtaia  sttme  if  I  had  Icnowa  theil 
SRUidj  1mtaaafaetIdidtiot,andnevflriaspectedittiUkfter^ 

"WcU,"  Mked  SerroMO,  "ia  the  rest  of  the  Incident  tme,  — 
fiiU  aboot  dn^gjng  the  ininicten  bom  tiw  pnlpit,  bnddng  them 
MtiMftlo^aiid  baiting  them  7  " 

'Well,  I  heard  afterwards  that  they  did  break  np  the  meet- 
in^ud  gin  the  preadien  a  lltUe  bmshin^-  Thej  might  have 
boeked'emaemacalog;  ntrae'Dlikd;  they  did;  it's  a  powerful 
kudj  «^  to  ]unq>  a  nun.  Idont  allow,  though,  that  it  waa 
tBj  Hmg  like  lo  aereie  as  if  ■  re|«eaented  in  the  book,  though 
M  donht  the  preachers  tfaonght  it  pnUy  rough.  I  a'poae 
ttej  nmt  need  to  it— .periia^  tbong^t  their  cloth  would  myo 
ttma.  I  underrtuid  th^  got  awaj  powerful  quick  after  that^ 
DDtTutiog  for  anj  repetition  of  the  dose,  which  was  about  the 
only  semible  thing  they  did  do." 

The  old  man  told  it  with  twinkling  eyes,  and  an  evident 
reliihof  the  whole  proceeding. 

"1  Wa  always  bad  some  doubt  in  regard  to  these  incidents," 
■^dSuTOsae,  "and  am  glad  to  have  this  confirmed  by  one  who 
nita actor  in  it;  but  you  don't  pretend  to  jnatifysuch  pro> 
»dings,  Squire?  " 

"Well,  now.  Colonel,  I  don't  really  see  what  there  is  to  make 

"■■ill  a  fuss  about,"  said  Hymnn.     *'  Here  was  a  peaceable  com- 

"""utf,  living  under  tbe  protection  of  the  Constitution  and  lavra 

"( tile  country ;  and  these  men,  who  had  no  business  or  interest 

o^re,  came  among  us,  and  advocated  doctrines,  which,  if  adopted, 

'ouid  have  destroyed  the  constitution  of  our  society,  and  per- 

'^Ps  have  endangered  our  lives  and  families.     Such  doctrines 

^^  at  once  and  naturally  to  iosurrection. among  the  blacks, 

""^  threatened  us  with  all  the  horrors  of  San  Domingo.     I 

~"*st  say.  Colonel,  I  think  the  gentlemen  were  very  lenient  and 

•"'"bearing,  when  they  only  striped  the  preachers'  backs  a  little, 

"^tead  of  stretcliing  tlieir  necks,  as  would  have  been  done  in 

y  less  peaceable  community  under  like  provocation." 

**  It  is  just  such  iotokranco  as  this,  Squire,  which  makes  it 

^3ct  to  impossible  for  the  South  to  accept  its  present  situation. 
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^^^BToa  all  vant  to  shoot,  whip,  htmg,  aod  bum  those  who  do  not 
^^^B  agree  with  jou.  It  is  nil  the  fruit  and  oatcome  of  two  hundred 
^^^B years  o(  slavery:  in  fact,  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  it,"  aaid 
^^^U  8«rvoaae. 

^^H      <>  But  you  don't  think  those  men  had  any  right  to  come  here, 
^^"   and  preach  such  dangerous  doctriueg,   do  you? "  asked  his 
neighbor  iu  aurprise. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Comfort :  "  why  not?  " 
"  Why  not?  "  echoed  the  Squire.     "  Why,  it  seems  to  me  the 
most  evident  thing  on  earth  that  every  community  haa  an 
undoubted  right  to  protect  itaelf.     That  is  atl  we  did, — pro- 
tected ourselves  and  our  institutions." 

"  Protected  youraelves  against  your  institutions,  more  properly," 
said  Servoase.  "That  is  the  very  strength  of  the  abotitionials* 
position,  Squire.  No  community  has  any  right  to  have,  cherish, 
or  protect  any  institution  which  can  not  bear  the  light  of  reason 

■  ftnd  free  discussion." 
"  But,  suppose  they  do  tolerate  such  an  institution,  does  tliat 
^ve  one  a  right  to  bring  a  firebrand  among  them?    Ar«  not 
fiiey  the  proper  judges  of  what  is  the  correct  thing  for  their 
own  good,  — the  keepers  of  their  own  consciences?" 

"It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  matter,"  said  Servosse.     "Tlia 
arguments  you  use  are  the  arguments  of  intolerance  and  big- 
L  Ctry  in  all  agea.     Even  men  who  wish  to  be  liberal-minded, 
1  like  yol^  Squire,  are  blinded  by  them.     You  thought  it  was 
to  wliip  those  ministers  for  preaching  what  they  deemed 
I  God's  word,  becaun  the  bulk  of  the  community  did  not  agrca 
L  With  them.     That  waa  the  very  argument  which  would  havs 
I  been  used  to  justify  Tom  Savage  and  the  others,  if  they  bad 
I  succeeded  in  giving  me  a  flagellation  a  while  ago,  as  the/ 
|«ttempted  to  do.     The  principle  is  the  same.     I  had  disagreed 
with  my  neighbors,  aud  advocated  strange  doctrines.     By  your 
Fj^iUNning  they  bad  a  right  to  suppress  me  by  violence,  or  even 
I  by  murder  if  need  be." 

"  Oh,  not  BO  bad  as  that,  I  liopc,  Cotouel  I "  said  the  Squire. 

"Tea,  it  is  just  aa  bad  aa  that;  aud  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 

neighbor  liyman,"  said  Servosse,  "the  most  dangaroua  j 
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dilScuIC  eli^meiit  of  the  future,  at  the  Soutli,  ia  thia  irrepmaible 
'■''■■'■•">'""'  of  tlie  iipkucms  o£  others.  YoQ  deem  iliiimnwi 
meat  Ml  ianil^  and  of^outioD  »  crime,  lAatih  Joatifiea  aaj 
enomii^.     K  irlll  bring  Utter  fruit,  and  jon  will  see  it." 

••  Oh,  I  bope  aot I"  nid  the  old  mu  li^tl;.  " I  wuit  to  get 
■long  poHeaUj  now,  and  I  iMn  aura  oar  people  want  to  do  the 
Mme.  We  taay  be  »  little  hot-blooded,  and  all  that ;  bnt  we 
aie  not  mean.  We  an  poornow, — have  lost  erety  thing  but 
boaor;  and  I  kpe  we  shall  not  lose  that.  But  I  mnat  be 
gcmg..  B7  lite  w»ji  if  yon  aboald  be  writing  to  any  of  jour 
bi«ida  »t  the  NorUi,  and  ahonld  think  of  meotioning  Natiia&- 
iel  Hjman,  I  wish  jon  would  jost  say  that  be  nerer  praolioed 
any  deeeption  oa  the  miniaten,  and  waa  not  responaible  for 
the  Udciug  th^  got^  directly  aor  indirectly.  Good-^rening,- 
tna'am." 

He  lighted  big  pipe,  and  went  home,  evidently  thioking  that 
hie  coanectioD  with  this  ante  Mlum  barbarity  had  somehow 
increaaed  hie  importaoce  in  the  eyea  of  his  new  neighbors. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  EDGK  OF  HOSFITAUTT  DULLED. 

From  the  day  of  his  speech  in  the  grove,  the  new  proprietor 
of  Warrington  was  a  marked  man  in  the  conununity .  He  was 
regarded  as  an  "abolitionist"  and  au  incendiary.  While  his 
neighbors  did  not  seem  to  have  towards  him  any  especial  dis- 
trust in  their  personal  intercourse,  and  generally  met  him  with 
affability,  yet  he  gradually  became  aware  that  a  current  of  won- 
derful strength  nas  setting  t^ainet  him.  He  became  an  object 
of  remark  at  public  assemblies;  the  newspaper  at  VeTdentnn 
had  every  now  and  then  slighting  allusions  to  him;  and  the 
idea  was  industriously  circulated  that  he  was  somehow  con- 
nected —  identified — with  "  Yankee  power,"  and  had  been  sent 
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to  the  Soatb  for  some  Biuiater  motive.  He  was  not  one  of 
them.  He  repreaettted  another  civiliiaKon,  another  develop- 
ment, of  which  they  were  naturally  suspiciouB,  and  especially  so 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  restrictions  which  slavery  bad  put 
around  them,  &nd  which  had  acted  as  an  embargo  ou  immigrv 
tion  for  so  many  yeara  before  the  war. 

The  intercourse  between  his  family  and  those  who  ronslitnto 
what  was  termed  "good  society"  gradually  dwindled,  witlioaC 
Bctual  rudeness  or  tangiUe  neglect,  until  the  few  country- 
people  who  "neighbored  with  thera,"  as  it  ia  termed  there, 
comprised  their  only  society,  if  we  except  the  teachers- of  tha 
colored  school  and  the  few  Northern  families  in  the  town. 

Now  and  then  this  feeliug  of  hereditary  aversion  for  Lbd 
Yankee  manifested  itself  unpleasantly ;  but  it  was  usually  onlj 
an  UD demonstrative,  latent  feeling,  which  was  felt  rather  than 
seen  in  those  with  whom  he  associated  in  business  or  otherwise^ 
until  the  first  year  had  passed  away,  and  the  crops  hud  been 
gathered. 

Little  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  manner  iu  which  he  had 
chosen  to  build  houaeq  and  sell  ]a:ida  to  the  colored  people,  —  it 
being  perhaps  regarded  aa  merely  a  visionary  idea  of  iJw  Ytut- 
kee  abolitionist.  When,  however,  the  crops  were  barvesti^d, 
and^ome  of  these  men  became  owners  of  borsea  and  houses  in 
tlieir  own  right,  it  seemed  at!  at  once  to  awiikeo  general  att«D- 
tiou.  One  night  a  gang  of  disguised  ruffians  burst  npoti  tbd 
little  settlement  of  colored  men,  beat  and  cruelly  ontrajred  soiit^ 
took  tlie  horses  of  two,  and  cut  and  mangled  tJiose  htslooging 
to  others. 

When  the  Fool  arose  the  nest  morning,  he  found  the  follow- 
ing attached  to  his  door-knob,  wraj)ped  iu  a  piece  of  blnvk  clotiia 
on  which  was  traced  in  whit«  paint  a  death's-beud  and  cro»- 
bones  above  the  figure  of  a  coffin ;  — 

"  CoLOKKL  COMFOiiT  Servosse,  SW,  —  Tou  hev  got  bo 
I  leeve  this  country,  and  the  quicker  you  do  if  the  better;  fer 
L  you  aint  safe  here,  nor  enuy  other  miserable  Yankee  I  You 
I  come  hero  U>  put  niggers  over  white  folks,  sayin  et  howd 
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■honlii  vote  tinA  eet  on  juriea  and  gware  awaj  white  folkcs  ritea 
u  Rtticii  as  they  damm  jilcasc.  You  tki'e  liiickiii  ii|t  tliis  iiotiori 
bj»9i'Uin  lit  em  land  and  hosseo  and  ninlea,  till  they '"''>  g'tli" 
to  big  ill  th^r  boots  they  cant  rest.  You've  bin  wariied  tlmt 
•sb  things  wout  be  bom ;  but  you  ]'es  go  on  ez  \l  tlier  wmit 
nobody  else  on  artti.  Now,  weVe  jes  made  up  our  minds  not 
to  tUa  it  enny  longer.  ^Ve'vo  been  anA  lamed  yer  dainm  uig- 
pn  Iwtk^  iiiaiyi<;rs  than  to  bo  a  riilin  bosebock  when  wliiti: 
btki  is  wnlkin .  The  ILegulatora  hez  met,  and  decided  thet  no 
n'^get  ahant  be  allovred  to  own  no  boss  nor  run  no  crop  on  his 
onn  MieoTint  hereurter.  And  no  tiigger-worshipiii  Yankee  spy 
thet  encourages  them  iu  their  iivsolensa  shel  live  in  the  county. 
Kan,  ur,  we  gives  you  three  days  to  git  away.  Ef  your  here 
vhpu  that  time's  over,  the  buzzards  nil  hev  a  bait  thnts  been 
lislit  scarcL-  since  the  war  was  ovf:r.  You  may  think  w.'n  fnolin. 
Other  people  hes  made  tbet  mistake  to  ther  sorrer.  £f  you 
dw't  want  to  size  a  coffin  jest  yit  you  better  git  a  ticket  that 
■ill  take  you  towards  the  North  Star  jes  ez  far  ez  the  roada 
Nci)  cut  out. 

"  By  order  of 

"  The  Capting  of  the  Regulators." 

The  Fool  at  once  published  this  letter  in  "  Tlie  Verdenton 
Gazette,"  with  a  short,  sturdy  answer,  saying  that  he  was 
luodiag  his  own  business,  and  expected  other  people  to  mind 
theirs,  lie  paid  for  it  as  an  advertisement,  —  the  only  terms 
on  Mhich  the  editor  would  admit  it  to  his  columns.  This  pro- 
ceeding, which  in  the  North  or  in  any  other  atat«  of  society 
Voulrl  have  awakened  the  liveliest  indignation  towards  those 
who  thus  attempted  to  drive  him  away  from  his  home,  as  well 
»s  a  strong  sympathy  for  him,  had  no  such  effect  upon  this 
community.  Many  openly  approved  the  course  of  the  mob; 
Others  faintly  condemned ;  and  no  one  t«ok  any  steps  to  prevent 
the  consummation  of  the  outrage  threatened.  No  one  seemed 
to  tliink  tiKit  the  Fool  was  entitled  to  any  support  or  sympatiiy. 
That  iii>  should  sell  land  to  colored  men,  and  assist  them  to 
purchase  stock,  was  considered  by  nearly  the  entire  community 
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aa  tax  offense  deserving  the  n'orat  punishment ;  and  that  he 
should  go  farthvr.  and  jniUicly  favor  their  enfranchisement, 
was  such  a  gross  outrage  upon  the  fccliugs  and  prejudices  of 
the  whites,  that  man;  seemed  much  surprised  thai  any  warn- 
ing  at  all  had  been  given  by  the  "  Regulators." 

The  one  most  interested,  however,  was  not  idle.  He  pro- 
cured arnja  and  aninmuition,  aud  prepared  for  the  defense  of 
his  life  and  property,  and  the  protection  of  his  tenants  and 
those  to  uhom  he  hud  sold.  A  stockade  was  built  for  the 
horses  in  a  favorable  position,  a  guard  provided,  and  signals 
agreed  on  iu  cose  of  au  attack.  The  commandant  of  the 
trooi>s  at  a  neighboring  station  sent  a  small  detachment,  which 
remained  for  a  few  days,  and  was  then  withdrawn.  They  Iiad 
not  heen  required  by  the  owner  of  Warrington;  but  the  rumor 
went  out  that  he  had  called  for  troops  to  protect  him,  and  the 
feeling  grew  day  by  day  more  hostile  towards  him. 
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fal  climate  and  my  care,  —  for  I  roust  have  some  of  the  credit, 
—  has  transformed  my  invalid  husband  into  a  cheerful,  stal- 
vut  mttD,  who  seetus  to  be  iu  constant  enjoyment  of  ^ife. 

"Most  of  my  time  is  occupied  with  teaching  our  little  daugh- 
ter, or  rather  coaxing  her  to  learn,  for  she  is  the  most  strangely 
vrillful  cLild  in  this  respect  you  ever  saw.  I  am  taking  much 
pains  with  ber,  and  she  la  making  wonderful  progress  in  a 
peculiar  sort  of  a  way.  She  is  out  with  her  father  on  the 
plsntstion  a  great  deal,  and,  aa  a  result,  knows  the  name  of 
every  tree  and  flower,  wild  or  cultivated,  which  grows  about 
Wurington.  She  has  either  inherited  or  acquired  that  won- 
derful power  of  observation  wiiich  Comfort  has,  and  is  already 
bdierrersed  in  some  branches  of  knowledge  than  I  am  likely 
e»ertobe. 

"Tliis,  with  my  few  household  cares,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
riJt!,  walka,  and  all  aorta  of  excursions,  makes  up  my  life, 
Here  existence  here  is  a  constant  joy.  The  sunshine  is  bright- 
^lUe  moonlight  softer,  the  sky  fairer,  the  earth  more  seduc- 
^e,UtaD  in  the  old  home.  There  is  a  sort  of  intoxication  in 
it  all,  —  the  flowers,  coming  at  odd  times  and  with  unwonted 
iKbiien  and  profusion ;  the  trees,  of  a  strangely  charming  out- 
^  tod  foliage,  making  forest  and  grove,  which  have  always 
""Oe  tort  of  weird  charm,  so  different  from  what  we  ever  knew 
•t  Ihe  North  ;  and  over  all  the  balmy  air. 

"  And  yet  we  miss  our  friends,  —  ah  I  sadly  enough,  —  for 
**  have  none  here,  and  somehow  can  cot  make  any.  I  am 
■UK  DO  one  ever  came  to  a  new  home  with  kindlier  feelings  for 
»11  who  might  surround  us  than  we  did.  You  know  Comfort 
would  not  hear  a  word  about  trouble  with  the  people  here. 
Be  would  insist  that  they  were  a  brave,  genial  people ;  that 
we  *ar  was  over ;  and  that  everybody  would  be  better  friends 
Bweafter  from  its  having  occurred.  He  has  found  out  his 
"lutake.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  no  real  friends  here. 
">*n  are  some,  perhaps,  who  think  well  of  us,  and,  no  doubt, 
Wish  us  well  in  the  main  ;  but  they  are  not  friends.  Somehow 
"  seems  that  the  old  distrust  and  dislike  of  Northern  people 
^ill  Dot  let  them  be  friendly  and  confiding  witb  ns;  or  perhaps 
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the  fault  may  be  with  ua.  We  are  so  diiferent,  have  been 
reared  under  such  different  influences,  and  have  sueh  different 
thoughts,  that  it  does  not  seem  aa  if  we  should  ever  get  uearer 
to  theiQ. 

"  You  heard  about  our  trouble  with  the  '  Regulators.'  Com' 
fort  got  a  lot  of  guus  aud  amniuuition  for  the  colored  men, 
and  made  preparations  to  fight  in  good  earnest ;  but  Uiey  have 
not  disturbed  us  since.  Itlr.  Savage  sent  them  word  that  tbey 
could  not  hurt  us  until  they  had  killed  him,  and  enrae  over  and 
staid  with  us  some  weeks.  I  thiuk  it  was  his  jufluenoe  which 
saved  us  from  further  attack . 

"The  feeling  la  terribly  bitter  against  Comfort  on  account 
of  his  course  towards  the  colored  iicople.  There  is  quite  a  vil- 
lage of  them  on  the  lower  end  of  the  plantation.  Tliej  have 
a  cliuruh,  a  sabbath  school,  and  are  to  have  next  year  a  school- 
Yoii  can  not  imagine  how  kind  they  have  been  to  us,  aud  how 
much  they  are  attached  to  Comfort.  They  are  having  a  'traded 
31-eting,'  as  (hey  call  it,  now.     I  got  Comfort  to  go  with  u 
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■4AH|i -IMelligeiice  and  ]ion<?r,  Uunlilo  to  i1«  work  of  any 
t^Mfc  ke  is  Use  faithful  fricod,  monitor,  aad  director  of 
*  aftH*!  lie  has  a  house  and  piece  of  land,  all  \mA  for,  »-gOOd 
hone  and  cow,  and,  wjth  the  aid  of  his  wife  and  two  boja, 
■ud«  a  ftnv  crop  this  season.  He  is  one  of  tha  inost  promis- 
iiij  cotowd  men  in  the  settlement :  bo  Comfort  nys,  at  least. 
Ibmjboiy  seems  to  hare  great  reepect  for  his  cliaracter.  I 
iB^klMlr  bow  many  people  I  have  heard  speak  of  his  religion. 
Ifai  8h^^  used  to  say  he  had  rather  hear  him  pray  than  any 
tifcir  rant  on  earih.  He  was  much  prized  liy  his  muter,  eran 
alltrhe  was  disabled,  on  aecoanC  of  his  faithfulneat  and  dux- 
Mter, 

"The  meeting  was  led  ttiat  night  by  a  mulntto*inan  named 
liiUri,  wliij  WAX  \vh:it  13  now  calli-il  an  'olJ-issiiS  free  nigger' 
(fned  before  the  war).  He  seemed  very  anxious  to  display  the 
fMt  tliat  he  could  read,  and,  with  comical  pride,  blundered 
ttnongh  'de  free  hunner'n  firty-fird  hymn,'  and  a  chapter  of 
Scripture.  Some  of  his  comments  on  passages  of  the  latter 
were  ludicrously  apt.  'I  indeed  baptize  with  water;  but  he 
*>t  Cometh  after  me  shall  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
"itii  fire,'  he  read  with  difficulty,  '  Baptize  wid  water,'  he  re- 
P«l«d  thoughtfully.  '  We  all  know  what  dat  in  [  an'  baptiziii' 
"w  de  Holy  Ghos',  dat'a  what  we's  come  here  arter  to-night. 
['Amenr  'BressGodl'  'Darnowl']  But  baptizin"  wid  fire! 
~'clar,  bmdderin'.  an'  sisters,  it  allers  makes  my  bar  alan' 
^^ki  tu  tliink  what  dat  ar  muss  mean  I  Baptize  wid  fire !  I 
•!*c'  dat's  de  tryin'  ob  de  gold  in  de  furnace,  ^  de  Lord's  f ur- 
''*<^,  — dat  clars  out  all  de  dross,  but  muss  be  powerful  hot!' 

"There  Vas  nothing  special  then  for  some  time,  until  one 
'"")  began  weaving  back  and  forth  on  his  knees,  and  shoutad, 
■"  s  voice  which  might  have  been  heard  a  mile,  for  fifteen  or 
Wenty  minutes,  only  one  sentence  —  'Gather  'em  in  I  O  Lor', 
?»ther  'em  in  I  Gather  'em  in  I  O  I^r',  gather  'em  in  I'  ~  in  a 
ttrange,  sing-ing  tone,  the  effect  of  which  upon  the  nerves  w.ia 
■"ttifthing  terrible.  Men  shouted,  women  screamed.  Some 
*pruig  from  their  knees,  and  danced,  shouting,  and  tossing 
"Kir  arms  about  in  an  unconscious  manner,  reminding  me  of 
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what  T  hod  retid  of  the  dancing  derviBhea  of  the  Orimt.  Ono 
woman  fuinted;  and  finally  tlie  seesawing shouter  himself  fell 
Some  water  waa  poured  on  his  head,  a,  slow  aoothing 
hymn  was  sungi  and  in  five  miiiutea  the  assenililage  woa  as 
quiet  as  aijj  country  prayer-meeting  in  Michigan.  For  me,  I 
found  myself  clingiiig  to  Comfort's  arm  in  abuosL  hyBt^rickl 
fright.  I  begged  him  to  take  me  away,  but  am  very  glad  now 
that  he  did  tiot. 

"After  a  time  Uncle  Jerry  raised  his  head,  which  had  all  Uie 
time  been  bowed  upon  his  knees  since  the  meeting  begun,  and, 
lifting  his  tliinliands  towards  the  people,  said,  in  a  soft,  clear 

us  all  kneel  down,  an'  pray,  —  one  mo*  short  pra'rl 
short  pra'r  I ' 

*'  He  knelt  with  bis  face  towards  us.  The  guttered  candla 
n  the  rough  pine  table  threw  its  Qickeriug  light  over  him,  as, 
with  upturned  face  and  clasping  hands,  he '  talked  with  God,' 
oil,  how  simply  and  directly!  And,  aa  he  prayed,  a  strange 
light  seemed  Xo  come  over  his  brown  face,  set  in  its  white  frame 
of  snowy  hair  and  beard.  lie  prayed  for  all,  except  himself, 
and  seemed  to  bring  the  cares  and  troubles  of  all  before  the 
throne  of  grace,  as  if  he  had  the  key  to  the  heart  of  each. 

"  Then  he  came  to  pray  for  us,  — '  the  stranger  fren'  whom 
God  has  riused  up  an'  led,  iu  bis  myster'oua  way.  to  do  us  good, 
—  bless  him,  O  Lord,  in  basket  an'  ato*,  heart  an'  home  I  He 
dou't  know  what  he's  got  afo'  him!  Stay  his  ban',  an*  t*ep 
him  strong  an'  brave  I '  But  I  can  never  reproduce  the  strangs 
tenderness  and  faith  of  this  prayer.  I  leaned  my  head  on  Com- 
fort's shoulder,  and  the  tears  fell  like  rain  oa  I  listened.  All 
at  once  there  was  silence.  The  voice  of  prayer  had  ceased ;  jlct 
the  prayer  did  not  seem  ended.  I  raised  my  eyes,  nnd  looked. 
Uncle  Jerry  still  knelt  at  his  chair,  every  worsliipi-r  still  kneel- 
ing  in  his  plade ;  but  every  head  was  turned,  and  every  eye  was 
fastened  on  him.  His  eyes  were  fixed  —  o»  what?  He  was 
looking  upward,  as  if  he  saw  beyond  the  earth.  His  face  wasset 
in  rigid  liues,  yet  liv'hted  up  with  a  look  of  awful  joy.  His 
breath  cume  slow  and  aolibiugly;  but,  aside  from  that^ 
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■mcle  noved.  Not  a  word  was  utterpd ;  but  evMJ  look  vu 
fut«nedon  him  with  huahed  and  fpnrfiil  expcctane^. 

"'Hain't  bin  dftt  way  but  once  afo'  sence  de  >iiTTBiider,'  I 
ikinlone  of  the  women  whisper,  under  lier  breath,  to  knottier. 
re  roiiiiit^s — perhnpe  ten  minutt-s  —  elapBeJ,  and  he  had 
Mt  s;>oken  or  moved.  It  waa  fearful,  the  tcrribla  aileDCe,  and 
~  it  filed,  inimorable  face  and  stony  figure  I  There  waa  «ome* 
ttiiig  preternatural  about  it. 

'At  length  there  came  a  quiver  about  the  lip*.    Hie  ey« 

at  Uieir  fixity.     The  hands  which  had  rested  on  the  chair 

rtifcliupcd  together,  and  a  loolt  of  divine  rapture  swept  MTOW 
fte  Bptumed  face,  as  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  fairly  bordeaed 
"■ith  ecstatic  joy,  — 

«f.  Him!  \  sees  Him  I  Darlleu."  And  he  pohited, 
liUi  4  ttua  aud  trembling'  haad,  bowauls  the  farther  comer  of 
ttarnom.  'I  sees  Him  widde  crowa  ob  salvation  on  Hia  bead; 
«  keys  o'  hebben  a-hangin'  in  His  girdle,  —  God'a  keys  for  de 
vliile  peaii  gates,  —  nid  de  bress-plate  ob  Holiness  an'  de  man- 
Ueobffigfateonsnesa.  Dah  He  ia  a-walkin'  among  de  candle- 
itKbjrtt.'  He's  a-comin*  nigh  us, ^ bress  Hia  holy  name!  — 
►lookin'  arter-His  people,  and  a-gatherin'  on  'em  in  1 ' 

•I  can  not  tell  you  what  a  strange  rhapsody  fell  from  his 
lipt;  bnt  it  ended  as  it  began,  —  suddenly,  and  without  wam- 
■■g-  The  glorified  look  faded  from  hia  face.  The  sentence 
^  midway  on  hia  lipa.  His  eyea  regained  their  conscious 
'M>k,aad  ran  around  the  hushed  circle  of  attent  faces,  while  a 
^■wledge  of  what  had  taken  place  aeemed  first  to  flash  upon 
kin.  He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  sank  down  with 
agrnu,  exclaiming,  in  apologetic  tones, — 

"'OLor'l  O  Lor'1  Don  knoweat  de  weakneaa  ob  dy  sarvanti 
^Pw'  himi  spar'  himt'  The  meeting  ended,  and  we  went 
•wBe.  Somehow  I  can  not  get  over  the  feeling  that  the  little 
■ig-chaich  is  a  place  where  one  has  indeed  seen  Giod. 

"They  told  us  afterwards  that  Uncle  Jerry  often  had  these 
^lla,"  as  they  call  them,  whenever  there  was  a  great  battle 
P*nding  or  imminent  during  the  war,  and  they  could  always  tell 
^hich  way  the  fight  had  gone,  by  what  he  said  in  these  trances. 
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They  Biiy  he  knowa  nothing  of  what  he  Bays  at  such  times.  I 
asked  liim  about  it  one  day.  He  simply  gnid,  '  I  cim't  'splain 
it,  MisRua.  'Pears  like  it's  a  cross  I  hez  specially  to  carry.  It's 
made  me  a  heap  o'  trouble.  Bin  whipped  fer  it  heaps  o'  timirs; 
an',  'sides  dat,  I  allers  feel  ez  if  I'd  lived  'bout  ten  years  -when 
1  comes  out  o'  one  o'  dem  spells.  Can't  understan'  it,  Missus; 
rtit  Uncle  Jeny'il  qnit  in  some  of  dem  spells  yit!' 

"  We  do  not  often  go  to  church  now.  There  is  no  positive 
incivility  offered  nsi  but  tliere  is  a  constant  coldness,  which 
says,  plainer  than  words  can,  tliat  we  are  not  wanted.  Comfort 
still  has  hope  that  tlieae  tliitigs  will  wear  away  as  time  passes; 
hut  I  begin  to  think  that  we  shall  always  be  strangers  in  the 
land  in  which  we  dwell.  I  do  not  see  any  chance  for  it  to  be 
otherwise.  Tlie  North  and  the  South  are  two  peoples,  utterly 
dissimilar  in  all  their  characteristics;  and  I  am  afraid  that 
more  than  one  generation  must  pass  before  they  will  become 
ouo,  "  Your  loving  sister, 

"  Meita." 
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attending  to  eveiybody's  business  but  their  own.  I  am  a  native 
of  this  State,  and  fought  through  the  war  in  the  Confederate 
army,  from  Bull  Run  to  Appomattox,  never  missing  a  day's 
duty  nor  a  fight.  When  it  was  over,  I  found  myself  with  only 
a  few  hundred  acres  of  land  (which  had  been  tramped  over  and 
burned  and  stripped  by  both  armies),  and  no  money,  no  crop, 
no  stock,  a  large  family,  some  debts,  good  health,  and  a  con- 
stitution like  white  hickory.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to 
work  at  once.  I  went  to  the  nearest  post,  told  my  story,  and 
got  two  horses.  I  did  some  hauling,  and  got  some  other  things, 
—  an  army  wagon  and  an  ambulance.  A  friend  who  happened 
to  have  saved  some  cotton  sold  it,  and  loaned  me  a  little  money. 
I  went  to  work,  hired  some  niggers,  told  them  I  would  feed 
them,  and  work  with  them,  and,  when  the  crop  was  sold,  we 
would  divide.  They  turned  in,  and  worked  with  me.  We 
made  a  splendid  crop,  and  I  divided  right  smart  of  money  with 
them  in  the  fall. 

"  This  y^r  some  of  them  wanted  to  work  crops  on  shares. 
I  could  trust  them,  as  they  had  worked  for  me  the  year  before. 
I  knew  they  had  enough  to  bread  themselves,  and  were  well  able 
to  run  a  *  one-horse  crop.'  This  would  allow  me  to  use  my 
means  in  putting  in  more  land  elsewhere,  and  so  be  decidedly 
to  my  advantage  as  well  as  theirs.  I  was  thinking  of  my  own 
profit,  though,  when  I  did  it.  Well,  I  sold  some  of  them  horses 
and  mules,  and  helped  others  to  get  them  elsewhere.  The 
spring  opened,  and  I  had  the  busiest  farm  and  finest  prospect 
I  have  ever  seen.  I  was  running  a  big  force,  and  every  nigger 
on  the  plantation  had  a  full  crop  alx)ut  half  pitched,  when  all 
at  once  I  got  a  notice  from  the  Regulators,  just  about  like  the 
one  you  publish,  only  they  didn*t  require  me  to  leave,  only  to 
stop  selling  horses  to  niggers  and  letting  them  crop  on  shares. 
They  said  they  had  made  up  their  minds  that  no  nigger  should 
straddle  his  own  horse,  or  ride  in  his  own  cart,  in  this  county. 

"  I  saw  in  a  minute  that  it  meant  ruin  to  Exum  Davis  either 
way.  If  I  gave  in  to  them,  I  discouraged  my  hands,  spoilt  my 
crop,  and  would  be  swamped  by  my  fertilizer  account  in  the 
fall.    If  I  didn't,  the  cussed  fools  would  be  deviling  and  worry- 
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ing  iny  Imnda,  h&m-etrmging  their  etock,  and  tnj  crop  would 
be  abort.  It  didn't  take  me  long  to  decide.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  fight. 

wasn't  an  hour  after  I  read  that  notice,  before  I  liad 
every  lioree  and  mule  on  the  place  hauling  pine-logs  for  a  stock- 
ade ;  though  I  didn't  let  anybody  know  what  I  hod  on  hand. 
Then  I  went  off  to  Gainsborough  to  see  the  post  commander 
there,  Colonel  Kicker.  He  is  a  good  fellow  and  a  gentleman, 
if  he  is  a  Yankee.  I  told  him  square  out  what  the  matter 
;  and  he  let  me  have  as  many  old  giina  aa  1  wanted  (part 
of  them  surrendered  arms,  and  part  eitra  guns  of  hia  com- 
mand), and  a  couple  boxea  of  ammunition.  When  I  got  back, 
I  told  the  boya  what  was  up,  and  distributed  the  arms.  We  put 
our  horses  in  the  woods  that  uight,  stixid  to  our  arms  all  night, 
put  up  the  stockade  next  day,  and  cent  word  to  the  Ragulatots 
that  they  might  go  to  hetl.  -We've  kept  at  work,  being  mighty 
careful  not  to  be  anrpriaed,  and  have  not  been  disturbed  yet. 
I  don't  reckon  we  shall  be;  but  there  is  no  telling.  I  say. 
Stand  your  ground.  They  say  you're  a  '  Yank ; '  but  that  don't 
make  any  difference.  Law's  law,  and  right's  right;  and  I  hofie 
you  will  give  anybody  that  dimes  to  disturb  you 
welcome  as  they  would  get  here  from 

"  Yonrs  respectfully, 

"Exuu  Da.-] 

The  neirt  was  from  the  old  doctor,  George  D.  Garnet: 
"My  deab  CoLOSErT  — I  was  sorry  to  see  that  the  fe 
against  you,  because  you  are  of  Northern  birth,  which  haa  been 
smoldering  ever  since  you  came  among  us,  has  at  last  burst 
into  a  dame.  I  have  been  expecting  it  all  the  time,  and  so 
can  not  say  I  am  surprised ;  but  it  has  been  so  long  in  showing 
itself,  that  I  was  truly  in  hopes  that  you  would  escajn  fnrthei 
molestation.  I  know  that  1  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  such  a 
result,  because  you  represent  a  development  utterly  antagonis- 
tic to  that  in  the  midat  of  which  you  are  placed,  and  are  so 
imbued  with  ita  apirit  that  you  can  not  lay  aside  nor  conceal 
I   ita  characteristics.    That  civilization  by  which  yoa 
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d  h«  new  been  tDlflraol  <d  <^diik»i  whieh  do  not  1iu>- 
mobIm  with  ita  idaw.  Bued  and  boilded  od  Atmrj,  tha  ideaa 
«Uch  woe  »  pMit  of  thtt  initltaticm,  or  which  wen  neeeesiuT 
to  ito  pratection  and  deralopmen^  hKTS  beoom«  ingniiMd,  and 
(MDtial  to  the  azirtanoe  of  ths  aommimi^.  It  was  this  derel- 
aputai  whieh  waa  aren  mora  dangerooa  aod  inimical  to  the. 
latiiai  than  the  inatitntton  itoeU.  Yon  mutt  remember,  dear 
Colooel,  that  ndther  tha  nktnre,  haUta  of  thought,  nor  preju- 
ttoM  of  man,  aie  nhangad  bj  war  or  ita  reanlta.  The  insti- 
tatkm  of  alawy  ia  abollabed;  bat  the  prejndice,  intolerance, 
ud  faittenun  whieh  it  foatend  and  nonriabed,  are  still  alive, 
Md  will  liT«  until  thoae  who  were  raiaed  beneath  ita  glare 
ban  moldeted  bftck  to  dnat.  A  new  generatJon  —  perhapa 
■njnew  genenitionB— mut  ariae  before  the  North  and  the 
Bnitli  can  be  one  people,  or  the  prejudices,  reHntments, 
•nd  ideas  of  elavery,  intensified  by  nnaucceasful  war,  can  be 
(^iterated. 

"I  hope  joD  win  not  be  disconraged.  Yonr  course  is  the 
■^lit  one,  and  by  pursuing  it  stoadilj  you  ^'ill  soiv  the  seed  of 
fotare  good.  You  may  not  live  to  reap  its  advantages,  or  to 
■M  others  gather  ita  fair  fruits ;  but,  as  God  ia  the  (ktd  of  truth 
M  right,  he  will  send  a  husbandman  who  u-ill  some  time 
ptber  full  sheaves  from  your  seeding,  if  you  do  not  faint. 

"To  show  you  that  not  only  you  who  are  from  the  North  are 
>nide  to  feel  the  weight  of  disapproval  which  our  Southern 
*KJety  visits  upon  those  who  do  not  accord  with  all  its  senti- 
iMots,  I  inclose  you  a  certificate  nhich  I  received  from  the 
church  at  Mayfield  the  other  day.  I  have  been  a  member  and 
>  deacon  of  this  church  for  almost  quarter  of  a  century.  1 
>U  lately  informed  that  my  name  had  been  dropped  from  the 
dinreh-roll.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  I  bad  been  expelled 
bj  vote  of  the  church,  without  a  trial.  I  demanded  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  fact  as  a  vindication  of  my  character,  aud  the 
inclosed  is  what  was  given  me.  It  is  neither  mure  nor  less  than 
1  had  expected  for  some  time ;  but  it  comes  hard  to  a  man  ivho 
has  reached  his  threescore  years,  and  now  sees  his  children 
[■ointed  at  in  scom,  contemned  aud  ostracized  by  the  church  of 
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!,  because   their  father  does  nhnt   he   conceives  to   be  his 
ristinn  dutj. 

f  U'ith  viirmett  regards  for  jourielf  and  wife,  aad  the  fair- 
Kred  child  who  flllg  the  sad  old  hoiiae  with  aaiuhine,  I  remun, 
"  Touro  rery  truly, 

"Geoboe  D.  Garxet." 

(  The  incloBure  to  which  ha  refen«d  read  u  Mlows :  — 

"  To  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN,  —  Thia  ia  to  certify,  that  oa 
ftlie  fiTiit  day  rif  April,  1807,  the  deocona  and  membera  of  thfl 
'Baptist  Church,  at  ]ll>iyfie1d,  in  rpgular  church  meeting  aaaem- 

Ibled,  Brother  R.  Lawrence  acting  aa  moderator,  did  unani- 

I  nioualy  iiass  the  following  resolution:  — 

iiihed.  That  brother  Deacon  Geof^  D.  Garnet  be  dropped 

'  from  the  roll  of  this  church,  because  he  walketh  not  with  as.' 
And  subiiiHiniiritly.  on  the  same  day,  at  the  request  of  brother 
George  T>.  Garnet,  and  to  sliow  that  it  was  not  from  Ilia  bad 
moral  character  thut  the  said  cliurch  refuses  longer  to  feI16w- 
sliip  with  him,  the  following  woa  added  to  aaid  resolution  u 
explanatory  of  it;  to  wit,  'but  pertiats,  after  repeated  wam- 
iuga  and  advice,  upon  on;anIzing,  encouraging,  and  teaching 
ill  a  nogru  Kal)bath  scIiimI,  by  which  he  has  made  himself  tt 
iitnnibliii;;-Mi>clc  and  means  of  offense  to  many  of  the  mem- 
b-.'rs  of  Kiiid  church." 

,  CUrh. 

•n  and  Modtrator." 
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lUt  70U  ahoalil  be  unable  to  measare  the  streagth  of  fveju- 
diee  in  the  Southern  mttid  ii  not  stnmge.  You  ihotild  Mmem- 
bn  tfatt  the  war  hu  rather  intensified  than  diminiihad  the 
fride,  the  arrogance,  and  the  sectional  rancor  and  maleTolenee 
ol  the  Southern  people.  If  jon  will  consider  it  for  a  moment, 
jw  will  aee  that  this  ii  the  natural  and  nnavoidable  result  of 
wA  a  itni^la.'  All  that  made  the  Southern  ilareholder  and 
rM  what  be  wai^  aUIl  ehazaoteriiei  him  since  the  surrender. 
.  TW  dopna  of  St>t&«onrarelgn^  has  been  prevented  from  re- 
tntiag  pncUcal  derelopment,  but  a<  a  theory  it  is  as  vital  and  ' 
m  MRcd  ai  ever.  The  /bel  of  alarei;  is  d^troyed  :  the  Tight 
(tmtmtia  jetasderoutlyhflldaserer.  The  right  of  a  white 
BUL  to  certain  political  privileges  is  admitted :  the  right  of  a 
nlend  man  to  such,  it  will  require  generations  to  establish. 
ItiiDot  at  you  as  an  individual  that  the  blow  is  struck;  but 
lliuepeoplefeel  that  you,  by  the  very  fact  of  Northern  birtli, 
udKTvice  in  the  Federal  amiy,  represent  &  power  vtiich  lioe 
deprived  them  of  property,  liberty,  and  a  right  to  control  thfir 
"n,  Mid  that  now,  in  sheer  wantonness  of  iusuU,  you  are 
Wconraging  the  colored  people  to  do  those  two  things  which 
in DKiie sacred  than  any  other  to  tlic  Southern  mind;  to  ^^il, 
^iu)  and  hoi  J  land  a.nd  to  ride  If/eir  oirn  hornet.  You  cnii  not 
•"Jerstaiid  why  they  should  feel  bo,  because  you  were  ncrt'r 
xOmittrd  to  the  same  influences.  You  have  a  right  to  be  aiigr}' ; 
™'  four  suqirise  is  incredible  to  them,  and  pitiable  to  me. 

"  To  iliow  you  to  what  extent  prejudice  will  extend,  permit 
■IS  to  relate  an  incident  yet  fresh  iu  my  mind.  During  a  recent 
Wil  in  the  court  at  Martinsville  I  had  occasion  to  challengi- 
"'<  jurors  upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment  of  a  white  man  tor 
Wiling  a  negro.  Tlie  Court,  afUr  some  hesitation,  ixnuitted 
"M  to  ask  each  juror  this  question,  '  Have  you  any  feeling 
"flich  would  prevent  you  from  convicting  a  white  roan  for  tin- 
"■Mfderot  a  negro,  should  the  evidence  show  him  to  be  giiilly;'' 
™uige  and  discreditable  m  it  mny  appear  to  you,  it  became 
"'cesjary,  in  addition  to  the  regular  panel,  to  onlcr  litres  irrlls 
"fnnWf,  of  jifig  each,  htfore  laclce  »ien  could  he  found  lehtt  riiuld 
""tvtr  Ihii  limple  gueilion  in  tht  ncgalivt.     When  prcjuilicc  goes 
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BO  far  that  a  hundred  and  fift;  men  acknowledge  npon  their 
oaths  tliat  they  nil)  not  convict  a  whit«  man  for  hilling  a  negro, 
jou  muat  not  be  surprised  tbat  tlie  aiUe  bellum  dislike  and  dii- 
trust  of  Northern  men  ahouid  show  itself  in  the  some  manner. 
The  South  has  been  changed  onlj  in  so  far  as  the  overwlielm' 
iug  power  of  the  coiiqneror  has  rendered  change  imperatire. 
In  its  old  domain,  prejudice  is  atiil  as  bitter  and  unreasoning  as 
ever.  Per}iai>s  I  ouglit  not  to  reproocli  you  for  expressing  sur- 
prise ;  since  it  was  not  clear  even  to  me,  a  native,  until  I  had 
carefully  studied  the  cause  and  effect.  \^'hile  Tsincci-ely  regret 
Ihe  unfortunate  folly  of  these  men,  and  hope  it  may  eiitend  no 
further,  I  uiust  still  Leg  you  to  consider  Uiat  it  is  only  what 
must  alwayH  K>  expected  under  sucli  circumstances  as  tlie 
recent  paHt  liaa  witnessed. 

'■  If  you  hiivi;  any  clew  to  the  persons  guilty  of  tiiis  act,  or  if 
1  can  1h'  of  any  m-rvice  in  freeing  you  from  annoyances,  please 
to  consider  me,  bolli  persoually  and  officially, 


iitt,  tnd  ba  more  friandlj  than  they  had  besn  fur  the  put 
inr  montha.  Hs  aner  wrald  beUera  that  the  hoatlli^  towudi 
Sbrthem  mea  wm  aujr  thing  more  than  a  temporary  (erer. 

"  After  he  entered  upon  the  oflioe,  there  were  many  threate 
aada  gainst  him,  and  I  begged  him  not  to  ezpoae  himself. 
Bat  be  did  oot  know  what  fear  waa,  and  rode  all  over  the 
owntj  at  all  timoi  in  the  performanoa  of  his  duties,  wmiog 
hone  ereiy  night  when  it  waa  powible,  however,  because  he 
blew  of  my  anxietj.  One  week  ago  to-daj  he  wai  detained 
st  Ae  oonrt-bou*e  later  than  usual.  You  know  we  live  about 
Ire  miles  from  ttie  conn^-seaL  As  night  come  on  I  grew  very 
laxions  about  him.  I  aeemed  to  knqw  that  danger  threatened 
Uiii.  Finallj  I  became  bo  nneaay  that  I  had  my  mare  saddled, 
inil  rode  to  meet  him,  as  I  frequently  did.  The  road  is  almost 
directly  Trestward,  wiiidiug  through  an  overhanging  forest,  with 
ouly  here  and  there  a  plantation  road  leading  off  to  a  neighbor's 

"  It  was  almost  sundown  when  I  started.  Would  to  God  it 
bad  been  earlier  I  Perhaps  I  iniglit  liavo  snved  him  then.  I 
h«I  gone  about  a  mile,  when,  rising  a  little  eminence,  T  saw 
bim  coming  down  the  slope  beyond,  and  at  a  little  branch  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  I  stopped  to  wait  for  him.  He  woveil  his 
hot  as  he  saw  me,  and  struck  into  a,  brisk  canter.  I  wanted  to 
give  the  mare  the  whip,  and  gnllop  to  him ;  but  I  feared  be 
vonld  see  ray  alarm,  and  count  it  cliildisli :  so  I  sat  and  waited. 
He  had  come  half  the  distance,  when  suddenly  there  was  a 
puS  of  smoke  from  the  roadside.  I  did  not  wait  even  to  hear 
the  rejiort,  but  with  a  cry  of  deajiair  struck  my  horse,  and 
rushed  forward  like  the  wind.  I  enw  him  fall  from  his  liorse, 
which  rushed  madly  by  me.  Tlien  I  saw  tlirue  miscreants 
steal  away  from  a  leafy  blind,  behind  which  they  had  been 
hidden ;  and  then  I  had  my  poor  murdered  husband  in  iity 
arms,  heard  his  last  struggling  gasp,  and  felt  his  warm  hcart- 
Muod  gushing  over  my  hands  as  I  chi8]iud  liiiu  to  my  breast,  f 
knew  nothing  more  until  I  waa  at  liome  witli  my  dead. 

**  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  I  can  not  picture  to  you  my  desolation  '■ 
It  is  so  horrible  !    If  be  had  died  in  battle,  I  could  have  en- 
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dured  it ;  even  accident,  or  swift  disease,  it  seems  to  me,  I 
could  have  borne :  but  this  horrible,  causeless  murder  fills  me 
with  rage  and  hate  as  well  as  grief.  Why  did  we  ever  come 
to  this  accursed  land !  And  oh,  my  friend,  do  not  neglect  my 
warning !  Do  not  cease  your  entreaty  until  your  husband  hears 
your  prayers.    Do  not  risk  the  fate  which  has  befallen  me. 

'*  Yours  in  hopeless  sorrow, 

"  Alice  E.  Coleman.** 

The  other  letter  was  in  a  neat,  feminine  hand,  ^Tittcn  on  the 
coarse,  dingy  paper  kno^n  as  "  Confederate  paper,*'  which  was 
the  only  kind  accessible  during  the  blockade.  It  was  evidently 
written  by  a  woman  of  culture.  It  was  not  signed  with  any 
name,  but  only  **  Your  true  friend,**  and  bore  the  postmark  of 
Verdenton  :  — 

'Mv  i>EAR  Mrs.  Skrvosse,  —  Though  you  do  not  know 
who  I  am,  I  have  seen  you,  and  am  sure  you  are  not  only  a 
lady,  but  a  sensible,  true-hearted  wonian^  Though  a  stranger, 
I  would  not  have  you  suffer  grief,  or  incur  trouble,  if  in  my 
power  to  prevent  it.  Please,  then,  dear  madam,  listen  to  the 
advice  of  a  sincere  well-wisher,  and  do  all  in  your  jwwer  to 
persujKle  your  husband  to  leave  this  part  of  the  country.  I  am 
sure  he  can  not  be  a  bad  man,  or  you  would  not  love  him  so 
well.  Kut  you  must  know  that  his  ideas  ain?  very  obnoxious  to 
us  Southern  people  ;  and  if  he  stays  here,  and  continues  to  ex- 
prt^ss  them  as  he  has  hitherto,  I  feel  that  there  will  be  trouble. 
You  know  our  Southern  gentlemen  can  not  endure  any  reflec- 
tions upon  their  conduct  or  motives  ;  and  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions which  gathered  around  the  Confederacy  are  all  the  dearer 
from  the  fate  of  our  *  Lost  Cause.*  I  know  when?of  I  write.** 
[The  next  sentence  had  been  commenced  with  the  wonls  "  My 
husband,**  which  had  been  so  nearly  erased  that  they  could  only 
be  read  with  difficulty.]  **  S«'veral  gtnitleinen  were  s]N*aking 
of  the  matt^'r  in  my  hearing  only  last  niu^ht,  and  I  tremble  to 
think  what  mav  occur  if  vou  do  not  heed  mv  wannnij. 

*'  ()  <lear  huly  I  let  me  beg  you.  as  a  Christian  woman,  to 
implore  your  husband  to  go  away.     You  do  not  know  what 
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•mow  jon  wUl  ure,  not  onlj  joonelf,  but  others  vho  would 
Moan  aloMMt  as  deeply  u  jon,  and  perhape  more  Mtterly. 
lie  war  ia  over;  and  <A  I  if  70U  bave  mourned  as  much  aa  I 
onr  ita  havoe,  you  will  be  willing  to  do  and  to  auSer  any  thing 
in  odor  to  aroid  f  oither  bloodahed,  violeace,  evil,  and  aonow. 
Uaj  God  guide  jou  ] 

"  I  ean  only  ng&  myself 

"Took  tboe  Fbikks." 

llatta  took  th«M  lettan  to  the  Fool,  and  laid  them  attenUy 
befon  him.  Her  faoe  looked  gray  and  wan,  and  there  was  the 
riiadow  of  a  great  fear  in  her  eyes,  as  she  did  so.  He  read 
ttem  over  carefully,  laid  them  down,  and  looked  up  into  her 
laea  aa  be  aaid,  — 

-  Well  ?  " 

"  I  thought  I  ought  to  show  them  to  you,  dear  husband,"  she 
aaid  with  quivering  lip;  and  then  the  pent-up  tears  oversowed 
the  swollen  lide,  aa  she  buried  her  head  on  liis  breast,  aiiil, 
daaped  in  his  arms,  wept  long  and  convulsively.  ^Vhen  her 
grief  was  eomenhat  soothed,  he  said,  — 

"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do,  Aletta  ?  " 

"Whatever  yoa  think  to  be  your  duty,  my  dear  husband," 
ahe  replied,  the  sunshine  of  wifely  devotion  showing  through 
the  last  drops  of  the  shower. 

He  kissed  her  forehead  and  lips,  —  kissed  away  the  briny 
tears  from  her  eyes- 

"  We  will  stay,"  said  the  Fool. 

The  subject  of  removal  from  their  adopted  home  was  never 
again  mooted  between  them. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

CITIZENS  IN    EMBRYO. 

'<  What  you  tink  ob  de  League,  Kunnel  ?  "  said  a  sturdy, 
intelligent  coloi*ed  man,  who,  under  direction  of  Comfort  Ser- 
vosse,  was  pruning  the  grape-vines  that  were  scattered  about 
in  all  manner  of  unexpected  places,  as  well  as  in  the  staid  and 
orderly  rows  of  the  vineyard  at  Warrington.  It  was  a  bright 
day  in  winter;  and  the  stricken  soldier  was  gathering  strength 
and  vitality  by  the  unconscious  medicament  of  the  soft  sun- 
shine and  balmy  breezes,  and  that  light  labor  which  tlie  care 
of  trees  and  vines  encouraged.  He  stood  now  critically  sur- 
veying a  long-neglected  **  Diana,"  on  which  he  was  about  to 
commence  o|)enitions,  his  pruning-knife  in  his  hand,  and  his 
shears  sticking  out  from  a  side-(x>cket  of  his  overalls.  At  the 
next  vine  was  working  his  interlocutor,  who  glanced  slyly 
towards  him  as  he  asked  the  question. 

"  The  *  League,*  Andy  ?  "  said  Servosse,  looking  at  his  co- 
laborer  with  an  amused  smile,  while  he  tried  the  edge  of  his 
knife  with  his  thumb.     "  What  league  do  you  mean?  " 

*'  De  Union  League,  ob  co'se.  Didn't  know  dar  was  any 
udder.  Is  diili  V  "  said  Andy,  as  he  finished  tying  up  the  vine 
at  which  ho  had  been  at  work,  and  started  to  the  next. 

**  Oh,  yoa  I  there  are  various  kinds  of  leagues.  But  why  do 
you  inquire  about  the  Union  League?  How  did  you  ever  hear 
of  it  V  " 

*•  Well,  putty  nnich  de  same  way  you  did,  I  'spects,'*  answere<l 
Andy  witii  a  grin. 

•*  Pretty  much  as  I  did?  "  said  Servosse.  **  What  do  you 
mean  y  " 

**WUy,  I  'How  you  b'longs  to  it,"  said  Andy.  "  Dey  tells 
me  every  ITnion  soldier  b'longs  to  it.  'Sides  dat,  T  made  de 
knocks  de  udder  day  on  de  work-bench,  when  you  was  workin* 
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it  de  wisteria  in  front  o'  de  winder,  an'  I  seed  -jm  Idok  vg 
kinder  sudden-like,  an'  den  smile  to  youself  as  if  jm  flxmgiit 
you'd  he«rd  from  an  ole  friend,  an'  woke  up  to  find  j«V  bMD 

^te  1  ga,.  aMy,"  MOTarad  ifaa  CmwJifi  "SonfB  ttnw 
Anfaf  flHinrlkmd  of  in  tngiainttan  koown  u  Um  Union 
'  iMgi  ItaUkwmatlMtlflntliMwdaf  ttfnttwmoanUiit 
if  BmI  Tmiiiimiiii.  h  liwtitaitad  for  Mlf-pratodion  and  mutual 
M^partaaoBf  tlw  •tardy  Dniaom  thsra  In  thoH  teTiog  ttinai. 
■mmw  fittt  Bov^  ba,  I  Bnt  BUM  tai  oonUefc  irith  tti  worUngi 
jg  «M«ril  ol  18M.  awaathBTOiTdaikartperiodof  Oewar 
iir'aa.  Ihi  ■tmggto  had  laatad  ao  long  ttat  amybodr  waa 
4ind  oat    Tha  party  fn  the  Novtti  iriio  awn  ofpoaad  to  tlM 

*  Waant  tliey  called  '  Copperheada  *  ?  "  interrapted  Andy. 

"Tea,  wa  called  them  '  Copperheads,'  "  answered  the  Fool. 
■*  Thcaa  men  aeemed  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  time  to 
atop  the  war,  on  the  idea  that  both  sides  were  tired  of  it,  and 
would  rather  end  it  on  any  terms  than  keep  it  up  on  imcertain- 
tiea.  So  they  were  making  great  efforts  to  elect  a  president 
vho  would  let  op  ou  the  Bebellion,  and  enable  the  rebels  of 
the  South  to  acoomplish  their  secession.  At  this  time  I  escaped 
from  a  Confederate  prison,  and  after  a  time  arrived  in  Phila- 
^■lptii».  While  I  waited  there  for  orders,  a  friend  asked  me 
one  night  if  I  didn't  want  to  join  the  Union  Ijeague.  Upon 
a^lng  what  it  was,  I  found  that  it  was  a  society  of  men  who 
wtte  determined  never  to  give  up  the  Union  under  any  hazard, 
bni  to  i^thold  and  sustain  it  with  property  and  life  if  need  be. 
Ik  waa  a  aecret  aasociation;  and  its  chief  purpose  was  said  to  be 
to  raaUe  Qie  loyal  people  of  any  city  or  neighborhood  to  mus- 
ter at  the  ahofteat  possible  notaoe,  to  resist  invasion,  put  down 
riot,  or  en&roe  the  law, —  to  protect  themselves  aud  families, 
or  aid  the  government  in  extremities." 

"Was  it  any  good?"  asked  Andy. 

"  Well,  indeed,"  responded  his  employer  musingly,  "  I  do  not 
know.  A  soldier  who  was  on  duty  at  the  front  the  greater 
part  of  the  war  bad  very  tittle  opportunity  for  knowing  what 
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went  on  in  his  rear.  I  have  Ixeard  that  when  <Lee  marched 
over  the  mountain-wall '  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
threatened  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  the  bells  of  Philadel- 
phia struck  the  signals  of  the  Lieague,  and  thousands  rallied  at 
their  places  of  assembly  in  an  instant;  and  that  regiment  after 
regiment  of  resolute  minute-men  were  organized  and  equipped 
almost  without  an'  hour's  delay.     I  know  nothing  about  it.** 

*-  Do  you  want  dis '  Concord '  cut  back  to  two  eyes,  like  de 
rest,  Kunnel?  It's  made  a  powerful  strong  growth,  an'  it 
seems  a  clar  waste  to  cut  it  back  so  close,"  asked  the  hireling, 
as  he  held  up  for  his  employer's  inspection  a  rank-grown  cane 
of  the  previous  year,  which  hail  run  along  the  ground  until  it 
had  appropriated  the  stake  of  a  weakling  neighbor,  and  clam- 
bored  ovt*r  it,  smotliering  in  its  sturdy  coils  the  growth  of  the 
rightful  owner. 

"  Yes/'  said  Servosse  hesitatingly,  "  cut  it  down.  It  seems 
a  pity,  as  you  say.  to  destroy  that  beautiful  growth ;  but,  when 
vines  have  run  wild  for  a  time,  the  only  way  to  bring  them 
back  to  sober,  profitable  l>earing,  is  to  cut  them  back  without 
scruple.  Cut  them  down  to  two  eyes,  if  they  are  as  big  as 
your  wrist,  Andy.  It's  wasting  the  past,  but  saving  the  future. 
And  it's  my  notion  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  peoples  and 
nations,  Andy.  For  instance,  when  a  part  of  a  country  rebels, 
and  runs  wild  for  a  time,  it  ouglit  to  have  the  rank  wood,  the 
wild  growth,  cut  away  without  mercy.  They  ought  to  be  held 
down,  anil  prunod  and  shaped,  until  they  are  content  to  bear 
*the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.'  instead  of  clambering 
about.  *cunilK;ring  the  ground'  with  a  useless  growth." 

"  You  was  say  in'  what  de  league  had  don^,  a  while  ago,** 
said  Andy,  after  there  had  b(.>en  a  period  of  silence,  while  they 
each  cut  away  at  their  resfKJctive  vines. 

**  Yes,"  said  Servosse.  "I  have  heard,  too,  that  the  order 
was  ver}-  useful  iis  a  sort  of  reserve  force  in  the  rear,  in  putting 
down  such  terrible  riots  as  were  gotten  up  in  New  Y'ork  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  war,  by  emissaries  of  the  enemy,  acting  with 
the  Copiterheads  of  the  North." 

♦*\Va8  dar  many  of  *em  —  de  Leaguers  I  meauV"  asked 
Andy. 
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^  I  understand/'  was  the  reply,  *•  that  it  spread  pretty  much 
ill  through  the  North  in  the  later  years  of  the  war.  and  em- 
braced a  very  large  jiortion  of  the  Union  men  in  those  States." 

"  Did  all  de  Yankee  soldiers  belong  to  it  ? "  queried  the 
listener. 

"Really,  I  don't  know,"  said  Ser\'osse.  **I  don't  sup{>ose 
I  have  ever  heard  more  than  a  dozen  or  two  tay  any  thing 
about  it  in  the  army.  I  Bup]x>se  most  of  tho  veterans  who 
n-ent  home  on  leave  of  absence  in  1804  may  have  joined  it 
nhile  at  home,  and  the  new  levies  may  have  In^onged  to  it. 
Of  course,  we  had  no  need  for  such  an  organization  in  the 
army." 

"Well,  is  der  any  harm  in  it,  Kunnel?  Any  reason  why 
any  body  shouldn^t  jine  it?  "  asked  Andy  earnestly. 

**  None  in  the  worhl,  that  I  can  see,"  answonMl  Servosse. 
"Indeed,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  bo  a  good  thing  for 
the  colored  jw'dpb.*  to  do.  It  would  teach  tlK'Ui  to  orj;jiniz»?  and 
work  together,  and  they  would  learn  in  it  something  jilMnit 
those  public  duties  which  are  sure  very  sotju  to  be  cast  ujhju 
them  Resides,  it  is  l)y  no  means  sure  that  th»*y  may  in)t  ih'«m1 
it  as  a  means  of  self-protection.  I  had  not  thouijht  of  it  before; 
but  I  iH-li^ve  it  might  be  a  good  thing." 

*•  Dat's  mv  noti(»n.  Mars'  Kunnel.     We's  gt«t  a  littb*  lea;j:iie 

m 

down  h'yer  to  Verd»*nton  at  de  soiioolhouse  fer  <le  culled  fulks, 
an'  we'd  be  mighty  i>roud  tu  hev  ye  cume  down  some  C'huscMlay 
night.     Dat  we  would  I  "  said  Andy. 

*•  What  I  you  have  got  a  chapter  of  the  Union  League 
tliereV 

'•Yes:  it's  jes*  like  what  you's  been  a-tellin'  'bout." 

••  How  did  you  g«'t  if.'  " 

i*Wal,  I  tloii't  jes*  'zaetlv  know.  Dar's  S(nne  cull<'d  m^n 
belonsw  to  it  as  was  soMin-s  in  de  Union  armv.  an*  I  *11o\\im1 
dev  miirht  hev  fotch  it  uid  'enj  when  d»'V  come  h'v*T.  Dats 
what  made  me  a.\  vou  s«)  close  'IxMit  dat." 

ft 

**  Who  b^'loni;  U>  itV     .\n'  they  all  ci>lor«Ml  in^-mlMTs?  '* 
"  Wal,  de  heft  ob  \-m  is  culled,  ob  co'>e :  but  drr's  a  riL:lit 
smart  sprinklin'  ob  while  folks,  arter  all.     Dai's  all  de  Utlord 
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boys:  dey  wnz  Unioners,  an*  was  hidin'  out  all  de  wah ;  an'  dey 
say  dey  hed  somefin'  monstrous  nigh  like  it  in  de  boshes,  an' 
'long  de  lines,  —  what  dey  call  de  '  Red  Stringems,'  er  somethin' 
like  dat.  Den  dar's  Mr..  Murry :  he  was  jes*  de  rantanker- 
ouscst  Union  man  dat  ever  was,  all  tru  de  wah.  Tse  hoerd 
him  cuss  de  Kiiifederacy  right  out  when  de  soldiers  was 
marchin'  long  de  street  fo'  his  do'.  He'll  du  ta  tie  tu,  Ae 
will,  lie  says  it  does  him  good  tu  hear  us  sing  *  Rally  rouu' 
de  Flag,'  an'  de  'Battle-Cry  o'  Freedom,'  an'  sech  like  songs, 
kase  he  says  it's  his  flag,  an'  he*s  only  'sprised  dat  everybody 
don't  rally  roun'  it.  I  reckon  dcr*s  ez  much  ez  a  dozen  white 
folks  in  all.  Some  ez  you  wouldn't  'spect  on't,  tu.  You'd  dn 
us  proud  ef  you'd  come  down.  Mars'  Kuunel." 

Who's  your  president,  Andy?  " 

Wal,  Bometinie.4  one,  an'  sometimes  anudder,  jes'  accordin' 
tu  who's  scholard  enuff  tu  take  de  lead,"  answered  Andy,  with 
ready  pride  in  his  new  toy. 

The  idea  was  very  amusing  to  the  Fool ;  and,  the  more  he 
thought  of  it,  the  more  he  was  convinced  that  it  might  be  a 
valuable  training-school  to  the  inchoate  citizens  of  the  lately 
rebellious  States.  Even  while  he  was  discussing  the  facts 
which  surrounded  him,  he  could  not  n^alize  them ;  and  he  quite 
forgot,  in  giving  his  assent  to  this  idea,  the  fact  that  he  was 
living  at  tlu*  South,  among  a  people  who  did  not  kindly  brook 
diiT(^r('nci.'3  of  opinion  among  equals,  and  who  would  be  sure 
to  resent  witli  an  iniplsicable  hostility  any  society  which  not 
only  rt^cojrnized  tlie  [H>litical  autonomy  of  tho  n?cently  subject 
racis  but  also  encouraged  that  race  to  louk  up  to  the  govern- 
ment their  niJist^Ts  had  failt'd  to  destroy  as  their  government, 
thrir  guardian,  thiir  protector;  which  not  only  promoted  ideas 
not  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  former  rulors  of  this  section, 
but  promoted  the  elevation  of  the  freednian.  prepared  him  for 
civil  life,  and  gave  him  confidence  in  himself  as  a  political 
integer.  Had  he  thou;L::ht  of  this,  it  is  certain  that  he  would 
not  have  consi'nted  so  readily  to  go  and  see  Andy's  society;  for 
what  he  most  feared  wiis  a  conflict  or  pernnment  antagonism 
between    tlje  I'reedmeu    and   their  former  masters ;    and  he 
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thooght  that  any  sacrifice,  not  going  to  the  substance  of  their 
liberties,  ought  to  be  made  rather  than  that  such  a  conflict 
fihonid  be  risked. 

However,  stumbling  over  these  apparent  facts,  he  went  on 
the  next  Tuesday  niglit  to  the  schoolhousc  in  the  suburbs  of 
\'erdenton.     It  was  just  beyond  the  line  of  Warrington ;  and 
tht!  little  village  which  had  grown  up  on  liis  own  estate  was 
but  a  continuation  of  the  suburb,  which,  as  in  all  Southeru 
cities,  had  been  tacitly  given  up  to  the  blacks  since  the  close 
of  the  war.     It  was  a  long,  low  building,  made  for  service,  — 
one  of  that  numerous  array  of  buildings  which  was  mainly 
furnished  to  the  recently  emancipated  seeker  after  knowledge 
by  the  systematic  bounty  of  that  nnicli  abused  institution,  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau.     Acting  in  conjunction  with  various  reli- 
gious and  benevolent  societies  of  the  Xurth,  it  furnisherl  a 
class  of  buildings  better  adajjted  to   tli^  nfr-eils  of  those  for 
whom  thny  were  designed,  and  affordini»;  greater  results,  than 
was  ever  done  in  all  historv  with  lik»j  means.     In  every  vilhiire 
of  the  South  was  erected  one  or  more  of  tlies».'  rou^^h  \\ou(L*n 
buildings,  consisting  only  of  roof,  raft*-!*,  walls  and  ll<»or  of 
undressed  plank.     The  minimum  C)f  eost   and   th»^  niaxiniuin 
of  space  were  the  objects  kei)t  constantly  in  \'w.\\\  and  usually 
attained  beyond  all  question.     Thi.-se  hous»'s  iMM-anii-  to  th»'  col- 
ored people  what  the  court  of  the  temple  was  to  the  Jews, — 
th**  place  of  assembly  and  worship,  as  well  as  of  instruction. 
They  were  usually  unsectarijin  ;  and  it  was  no   unusual  spee- 
tacle  to  see  two  or  three  denominations  worshijiini,'  in  tlu*  sani^* 
iioiiso,  wliile  the  school  was  under  the  nianairt'nient  and  con- 
trol of  .still  anotlier. 

To  them   thronc^ed   witli   wondrous   eai;i*rness   the    ohl    and 

youiiij  alik*'  of  the  recently  emancipat*'*!  rac«'.     The   huildiii.; 

to  which   Comfort  Servosse  went  that  nii^^ht  was  an  inijMisin;^ 

/?trueturH  in  its  (limensions.     In  it  sev^-n   la<lit's  who  ha<l  ir«»nic^ 

from  far  Xortlu-rn  Ihjuh-s,  tillfd  wiili  tin*  '_j'MiMin«'  sj)irit  nt"  tlit.^i 

missionary,  and   no  <lnnl»t  thinkinii  lln-ms'-lvi's  rndiiwt([  with 

th»'  spirit  of  that  R«-(l'M.Mn'-r  who  t:iu'^dil  pul'licans  in  tin*  niaih'  I 

cr  ill  the  desert,  df.«jpiLe  the  frowns  of  tiic  rharL-sccs,  held  sway. 
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These  seven  fair,  pure-hearted  Northern  girls  taught  within  its 
walls  each  day,  and  oftentimes  at  night,  six  hundred  and  more 
of  the  race  which  had  just  now  its  first  chance  at  the  tree  of 
knowledge  since  our  common  mother  persisted  in  eating  the 
mystic  apple.  They,  no  doubt,  thought  they  were  doing  (Jod's 
service,  and  wondered  why  the  earnest  Christians  who  dwelt 
about  them  should  regard  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mission  House 
with  such  open  aversion  and  apparent  hate.  It  must  have 
seemed  strange  to  these  fresh  young  believers  to  see  the  seats 
of  the  churches  in  the  town,  in  front  and  rear  of  where  they 
sat,  upon  the  sabbath,  vacated  by  the  most  devout  of  God*s 
people  in  Verdenton.  They  wondered  at  it  for  a  time,  and 
then  blamed  the  good  people  of  Verdenton,  and  thought  ill  of 
their  relijifion ;  when  it  was  not  the  good  people  who  were  at 
fault,  nor  their  religion,  but  only  the  civilization  of  which  they 
were  the  outcome.  There  was  never  a  kindlier,  more  hospi- 
table, or  more  religious  people  on  the  footstool,  than  those  of 
Verdenton ;  only  they  were  kind  according  to  their  notion^  as 
everj'body  else  is  ;  hospitable  according  to  custom,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world  ;  and-  religious  according  to  education  and 
tradition,  as  are  other  people :  and  the  disjoin ture  of  opinion 
between  them  and  the  Yankee  schoolmarms  was  all  because 
the  latter  wanted  to  measure  them  bv  Xorthem  ideas  of  these 
virtues,  instejid  of  accepting  those  they  found  there.  Some- 
times they  wrote  indijrnant  letters  to  their  friends  at  home; 
but  it  was  fortunate  that  the  greater  part  of  the  evil  things 
which  were  sai<l  of  them  by  the  neighboring  Christians  never 
came  to  their  knowledge,  and  that  their  hearts  were  too  pure 
to  comprehend  the  foul  innuendoes  which  float*»d  by  them.  So 
IIh'V  went  on  teaching,  as  they  had  been  taught,  those  who  had 
l>een  all  their  lives  thitherto  untaught ;  and  the  others  went 
on  hating  an<l  defaming  them  because  such  a  course  was  coun- 
ter to  their  traditions,  and  those  who  did  it  were  their  heredi- 
tary enemies.  And  both,  no  doubt,  felt  that  they  were  doing 
(iod*s  service  with  their  might. 

Servosse  found  a  cordon  of  watchers  about  the  school  house, 
by  one  of  whom  he  was  challenged,  and,  after  learning  who  he 
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▼88,  taken  to  the  house,  where  he  was  carefully  examined  to 
ascertain  whether  he  were  a  member  or  not ;  after  which  he  was 
admitted  into  the  room  where  the  meeting  was  held.  It  was  a 
lai^  classroom  in  the  second  story,  capable  of  seating,  perhaps, 
two  hundred  people.  It  was  about  half  full  when  he  arrived, 
as  the  meeting  had  not  yet  been  called  to  order ;  and  constant 
arrivals  were  fast  increasing  the  number.  The  great  bulk  of 
those  who  were  present  were  colored  men  ;  but  in  a  little  group 
at  the  right  of  the  platform  were  perha^ts  a  dozen  white  men. 

The  Fool  found  himself  well  known  to  all  those  present, 
though  he  had  not  yet  acquired  the  power  readily  to  distinguish 
and  retain  the  coantenances  of  colored  people.  As  he  ad- 
vanced into  the  room,  he  was  met  with  numerous  and  delighted 
greetings,  to  which  he  responded  pleasantly,  without,  in  most 
inst^Doea,  recognizing  those  who  gave  them.  Near  the  center 
of  the  loom,  however,  he  was  met  by  Uncle  Jerry,  who,  bowing 
ceremoniously,  waved  his  hand  toward  the  knot  of  white  men, 
as  he  exclaimed,  — 

**  Evenin\  Mars  Kunnel.     Sarvant,  sah  !     We's  glad  to  see  ye 

wid  us.  — powerful  glad!     Ye  knows  dese  geiitlenion,  I  s'i>r)se. 

Mr. Durfce,  Kunnel  'Vosse;  Mr.  Morgin,  Kurinol  'Vosse.     Ihit 

you  knows  *em  all,  Kunnel;  I  sees  dat,"  said  tlie  ol<l  man,  an 

Comfort  clasjwd  the  hand  of  "one  after  another,  some  of  whom 

be  was  prepared  to  meet,  and  others  of  whom  he  was  surprised 

to  see  there.     Among  the  former  wan  I)urf*'e,  a  youn*;:  man  who 

belonged  to  a  family  of  the  strongest  Tnion  proclivities,  who 

had  faced  far  more  danger  in  resistintj  autl  avoiding  conscrii>- 

tionthan  he  would  have  been  requin-d  to  nn/et  in  tlie  finM. 

**AhI'*  said  he  warmly,  as  he  clasiwd  tlie  hand  of  the  Union 
colonel,  **  I'm  glad  to  se«»  you.  I'v*'  a  fritMul  h<'re  to-night  that 
1  ^ant  to  introduci*  to  you.  Mr.  \Valt«Ts.  ('olon«d  Servoss*',* 
"•^suiil,  as  he  tunied  toward  a  slender,  wiry-looking  man,  with 
*^'in;»  shoulders,  a  long  neck,  an<l  arms  which  seemed  to  twin** 
^'X)ut,  regardless  of  the  usual  articulations.  His  l)rown  hair 
^^cut  short,  and  rose  in  a  sort  of  bristling  row  above  his  nar- 
^^^■»  reddish  face.  The  mouth  was  pinclu'd,  the  nose  some- 
^^nat  pn.»minent,  and  the  aspect  of  the  countenance  somewhat 
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sharp  The  e^es  vere  keen,  but  nther  sunken  and  cloae,  and 
of  a  light  gnf.     HU  age  seemed  to  be  about  thirty-live. 

"  Mr.  Walters,"  said  Durfee,  "was  one  of  our  staDchest  Union 
men.  I  knew  Iiim  all  through  the  War.  Straiigeiy  enough,  he 
did  not  hide  out,  nor  hold  an  office,  nor  take  a  contract." 

"  How  in  the  world  did  you  keep  out  of  the  army?  "  aaked 
Servoase. 

"  I  hardly  know,"  answered  Walters  pleasantly.  "  I  think 
it  was  my  health  mainly." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  "  broke  in  Durfee.  "  Your  health,  did  yon 
Bay?  I  vow  I  b'leve  you're  right.  —  He  had  better  health,  nud 
more  of  it,  during  the  war,  than  any  man  I  know  of,  colonel." 

"I  don't  understand  how  he  kept  out,  then,"  said  Servosse. 

"  There  ain't  anybody  that  I  ever  met  that  does  understand 
it,"  said  Durfee.  "  He  was  living  in  Rockford  when  the  war 
began,  in  business,  making  money,  and  a  member  of  the  Method- 
ist Church.  He  wanted  to  go  away  at  the  first;  but  his  wife 
said  she  didn't  want  to  leave  her  people :  so  John  Walters  st&id 
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ttA  he  went  over  to  see  him,  cairyin'  a  walking-stick  iii  hia 
hud.  They  met  on  the  porch.  I  never  knew  what  passed ; 
bat  I  man  who  saw  it  told  me  that  the  officer  drew  his  pistol, 
u'  Mother  man  caught  ^^'aIt«^a'B  right  arm.  I  don't  reckon 
anjbodj  knows  just  hon  it  was  done,  —  not  even  Walters  him- 
teli.  Tbey  were  all  there  in  a  crowd;  but  when  it  broke  up 
Wilt«ts  had  the  pistol,  the  officer  had  a  bullet  somewhere 
tiirougb  his  jaw,  another  man  had  a  broken  arm,  and  another 
bad  somehow  tumbled  oH  the  porch  and  sprained  his  foot,  so 
tint  he  could  not  wajk  for  a  month.  Walters  was  the  only 
OM  unhurt.  Ue  reported  here  next  day ;  was  examined  b;  a 
inedisil  board,  and  somehow  pronounced  unfit  for  duty.  He 
fent  borne  a  few  days  afterwards  with  bis  eiemption-papers 
>11  m  due  form,  and  in  fact  they  never  did  get  him.  Of 
tonrse,  he  was  prostcuted  and  bedeviled;  but  when  the  war 
O'er  there  was  was  John  Walt«r8,  — Just  where  he  was  when  it 
l^wi." 

"Tbat  is  a  very  unusual  eaperience,  &Ir.  Walters,"  said  the 
'"Ifliiel,  turning  towards  him  as  Durfee  concluded. 

"Vw."  said  Walters  modeatly:  "I  was  very  fortunate.  I 
loakw)  poorly,  as  I  always  have,  and  I  did  not  push  myself  into 
^iilty.  They  knew  if  I  went  that  I  would  desert,  and  go 
■Oto  the  Union  lines  the  first  chance  I  got :  so  there  was  no 
i*dt  Bending  me  to  the  front.  But  I  had  n  much  easier  time 
ttw  Durfee  or  a  half-do^ten  others  hwe.  AVhy,  there  is  a 
'^  Colonel,  who  lived  in  an  excavation  under  his  house  for 
*>^itecD  months.  There  is  another  who  staid  for  five  months 
""dn  a  cedar-tree  which  grew  all  alone  on  the  top  of  a  bill 
^^^aa  two  hundred  yards  of  the  big  road.  There's  two  others 
**•<>  Were  of  a  party  of  seven  who  hid  from  the  conscript 
'""■tsra  in  a  cave  on  Martin  Holbrook's  land,  which  they  dug 
""of  the  side  of  a  creek,  and  up  into  the  bank  above,  when 
"^•aterwasout  of  the  pond.  When  the  gate  was  shut  down, 
*'"^  the  water  rose,  they  bad  to  dive  like  otters  to  get  into  their 
bole... 

"  That's  good  enongh  material  for  a  Union  League,  isn't  it, 
Lionel? "  asked  Durfee. 
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I  Bhouli]  think  bo,  iudcoti,  if  tltej  are  all  like  that,"  an- 
Bwered  Servosse. 

"  That'a  the  trouble,"  said  Walters  quickly,  but  wiUiont  any 

.change  in  his  countfiiiiiioe,  except  to  turn,  and  glance  at  one 
had  stepped  ujion  the  platform,  aud  was  preparing  W  oiien 
meeting  as  \ta  i>resiilent. 

Never  could  trust  him  during  the  war,"  continued  Waltrrs 
me.  "  Wq  had  a  sort  of  society,  or  rather  a  si't 
o£  signals,  which  every  one  gave  to  his  friend  if  he  tliought  he 
could  he  trusted.     If  you  served  along  the  Tennessee  or  Georgia 

4iiieE,  you  probably  heard  of  it." 

■  "Often,  both  before  and  since  the  surrender,"  said  Servosse. 

■Tou  mean  the  '  Red  Strings,'  I  suppose." 

«  Yes,  tViafa  what  I  mean.  People  talk  of  them  as  if  they 
were  a  society,  a  league,  au  order;  but  they  were  not.  It  waa 
only  a  carefully  devised  set  of  signals  of  difierent  kinds,  which 
one  Union  man  gave  to  another.  There  waa  no  organization, 
no  head,  no  official  direction.  All  there  waa  about  it  was,  that 
it  enabled  persons  of  a  common  purpose  to  recognize  each  other- 
A  bit  of  red  string  in  the  hat  or  in  a  buttonhole  was  the  most 
ordinary  symbol,  Tliis  waa  adopted  from  the  account  given  in 
the  Book  of  Joshua  of  the  red  cord  Utat  Rahab  let  down  from 
the  wall,  by  direction  of  the  spies  whom  she  had  succored,  ia 
order  that  her  household  might  be  saved  from  spoliation  when 

■Uie  city  was  captured." 

|i  "  I  suppose  tliere  were  a  good  many  of  them,"  said  Scrvosae, 

^ficm  what  I  have  heard." 

._  "The  mcetin'  will  come  to  order,"  commanded  the  president 
in  a  thin,  striduloua  voice,  as  he  rapped  upon  the  rough  deal 
table  with  one  of  the  teacher's  rulers  instead  of  a  gavel,  Tlie 
room  was  crowded  by  this  time,  and  an  install  tan  I'ous  hush  fell 
Upon  the  dusky  crowd  at  this  command.  Evtry  one  sank  into 
his  sent,  and  those  who  bad  no  other  seats  raiigt?d  themselves 
in  front  and  along  tile  aisles  upon  the  Boor.  About  the  little 
group  of  white  mi^u  wua  an  open  space;  and  immediately  in 
front  of  the  president  was  »  small  table,  draiied  with  a  Union 
Sag,  and  siirniuunted  by  a  Bible  and  the  Constitutioii  of  thd 
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«The  officers  will  take  their  appointed  stations,"  said  the 
president. 

Then  the  ceremonies  of  opening  the  meeting  went  on.  Each 
officer  was  instructed  as  to  his  duty ;  and  the  general  principles 
of  the  order  were  recapitulated  in  easy  dialogue  between  them 
and  the  president. 

^'Will  Colonel  Servosse  conduct  the  religious  exercises?" 
asked  the  president. 

Thus  called  upon,  the  ex-Union  soldier  arose,  and  approached 
the  altar.  Remembering  the  allusion  made  to  the  Book  of 
Joshua  in  his  conversation  with  Walters,  he  opened  the  Bible, 
and  read  the  second  chapter  of  that  book,  and  called  upon  Uncle 
Jerry  to  pray.  All  stood  reverentially  silent  during  prayer, 
and  then  the  business  of  the  meeting  went  on.  Names  were 
proposed  for  membership,  committees  reported  on  former  propo- 
sitions, and  the  usual  business  of  a  secret  order  was  disposed 
of.  There  was  much  awkwardness,  no  little  bad  grammar,  but 
the  most  attent  interest,  and  an  evident  pride  and  desire  to 
improve,  on  the  part  of  all.  Resuming  his  seat  by  Walters, 
Servosse  watched  the  proceedings  with  interest,  while  he  con- 
tinued in  a  low  tone  the  conversation  begun  with  him  before 
the  opening. 

"  You  were  asking  if  there  were  a  good  many  of  the  *  Red 
Strings,' "  said  Walters.  "  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  I  traveled 
a  good  deal  about  the  Confederacy,  and  I  didn't  find  no  place 
where  there  weren't  some.  I've  met  *em  in  the  streets  of  Rich- 
mond, and  seen  'em  standing  guard  on  the  wall  of  a  military 
prison.  The  number,  however,  is  merely  a  matter  of  estimate, 
as  there  was  no  head  nor  organization,  no  system  of  reports,  and 
no  means  of  knowing  how  many  were  initiated.  It  was  slightly 
different  in  some  sections  from  others,  but  sufficiently  alike  to 
convince  me  that  it  all  came  from  a  common  source.  Some- 
times a  fellow  would  tell  what  he  knew ;  but  he  never  knew 
much.  He  could  only  say  that  he  knew  a  few  men,  and  sus- 
pected more.  Then  we  would  change  the  signs  and  words,  and 
go  right  on  again.  There  being  no  lodges,  nor  lists  of  mem- 
bers, one  man  could  do  but  little  harm." 
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"  la  the  Leagne  organized  to  anj  great  extent  in  the  South  ?  " 

iked  Comfort. 

"1  don't  know,"  responded  Walters.  "Just  before  the  close 
war,  I  went  up  into  East  Tennessee  on  a  little  business 
liiBt  took  me  througli  the  Uuea,  aud  1  joined  it  tbere.  I  don't 
"""  !  it." 

"Why  not?" 

"It's  too  cumbrous.  Our  people  aiu't  educated  enough  tc 
run  it  nell.     Besides  that,  I  don't  like  these  big  meetings." 

"  But  is  it  not  an  educator  for  the  colored  men?  " 

"  I've  thought  of  that,  and  it'a  the  great  redeeming  feature 
of  the  institution.  I'm  thinking  we  shall  need  something  more 
practical,  and  that  don't  make  bo  much  sliow,  before  we  have 
doue  with  the  matters  rising  out  of  the  war. " 

"  You  do  not  take  a  hopeful  view  of  the  future,  then?  " 

"  Well,  that  depends  altogether  on  the  view  of  the  present 
that  the  government  and  the  Northern  people  take.  If  they 
get  the  notion  that  rebellion  has  transformed  those  engaged  in 
it  into  sanctified  and  glorified  saints,  as  they  seem  in  a  way  to 
do,  why,  the  war  will  not  amouut  to  any  certain  sum,  so  far  as 
liberty  aud  progress  are  concerned.  Then  Union  men  an' 
niggers  will  have  ta  hunt  their  holes,  and  will  he  worse  off  in 
fact  than  they  were  during  the  war.  I'm  'fr&id  it's  goiug  to 
be  so.  Colonel ;  and  1  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  go  to  the  West,  where 
I  and  my  children  cau  be  free  and  safe." 
■ "  "  I  hope  you  will  not  think  of  that,  Mr.  Walters,"  said  the 
rool. 

"  Well,  I  ham  thought  of  it  strongly  ;  but  I  have  decided  to 
■tay."  was  the  reply,  "chiefly  because  so  many  of  you  Northern 
ipen  have  come  down  here.  1  think,  tliat,  if  you  can  atand  it, 
I  can.  At  least,  I  don't  tbink  we  native  Unionists  ought  to 
TUii  away,  aud  leave  you." 

"  You  were  speaking  about  the  president,"  said  Comfort  sug- 
gestively, 

"Well,"  laughed  Wallers,  "I  didn't  mean  that  there  was  any 
dauger  in  him-  He  was  every  thing  to  all  men  during  the  war. 
Bud  will  bt-  any  thing  to  anyboiiy  until  the  end  of  Ume,  if  it 
l*ill  butiiT  bread  for  Tommy  Sanderson." 
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A  dOEeo  dusky  candidates  nerc  instructed  in  tlie  scmi-pnblio 
Beereta  of  the  order;  one  or  two  songs  were  snug  with  great 
enthusiasm  1  a,  few  adUrewes  were  made;  and  the  meeting 
sdjoumed.  As  he  rode  back  through  the  moonlit  woods  to 
Warrington,  the  Fooi  recounted  what  he  had  seen  to  Metta, — 
who  had  come  with  him,  aud  stopped  at  the  Mission- Ho  use, 
visiting  with  the  teachers  while  the  meeting  wag  in  progress, — 
and  told  her  that  it  gave  him  mors  hope  for  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  future  than  any  thing  he  had  yet  seen,  The  enthu- 
aittsm  of  a  soldier  for  his  colors  hod  not  jet  died  out  in  hia 
breast;  and  he  could  not  conceive  that  any  organization  which 
cultirated  only  an  unbounded  devotion  for  the  flng  in  the  breast* 
of  the  embryotic  citizens,  and  kept  alive  tlie  fire  of  patriotism 
in  the  hearta  of  the  old  Union  element,  should  be  a  source  of 
evil  to  any  one.  U  he  could  hare  seen  what  an  affront  such 
a  meeting  in  itself  was  to  his  neighbors,  what  an  insult  it  was 
to  them  to  flaunt  the  flog  of  the  Union  in  their  faces  while  that 
of  the  Confederacy,  equally  dear  to  tliem,  was  yet  nntorgotten, 
he  would  have  thought  differently.  If  he  had  realized  how  the 
touch  of  those  dusky  hands  fouled  that  gay  banner  in  the 
tbonght  of  so  many  of  bis  whit«  neighbors,  if  he  had  but 
known  what  tears  they  would  be  called  to  shed  for  liaving 
sung  those  patriot  songs,  his  heart  would  have  been  sad  iudewL 
But  he  saw  no  grim  portents,  and  heeded  do  omen  of  eviL 
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What  is  called  the  period  of  "  Reconstruction  "  came  at 

last ;  and  in  tracing  our  Fool's  story  it  will  be  ncoeaaary  to 

give  some  brief  attention  to  this  era  of  our  nation's  history. 

It  is  a  short  story  as  one  reads  it  now.    Its  facts  are  few  and 

I  plritt-    There  is  no  escape  from  them.     They  were  graven  ooi 
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the  henrta  of  milliotia  with  a.  burning  stylus.  Short  fts  is  the 
story,  it  is  full  of  folly  and  of  shame.  Regarded  nitli  what- 
ever charity,  folly  and  cowardice  appear  as  its  chief  elcmejiU; 
and  it  has  alreaxiy  borne  U>o  bitl^r  a  harvest  of  crime  to  believe 
that  the  future  holds  enoug;fa  of  good  springing  from  its  gloom 
to  make  it  ever  tolemble  to  the  historian.  Let  us  as  brieflj  as 
possible  retrace  its  essential  features. 

At  the  close  of  the  great  war  of  the  Rebellion  these  condi- 
tions presented  themselves  to  the  statesmen  of  the  land:  —  the 
hostile  army  was  dispersed ;  the  opposing  govemmeiital  forms 
were  disrupted;  the  Confederacy  had  set  in  a  night  wliich 
was  declared  to  be  eternal,  and  its  compouent  eiemeuta  —  the 
subordinate  governments  or  states  of  which  it  had  been  com- 
posed—  were  dissolved. 

The  North,  that  portion  of  the  country  which  for  four 
yeara  had  constituted  alone  the  United  States  of  America, 
full  of  rejoicing  and  gladness,  which  even  the  death  of  its 
President  could  not  long  repress.  Sorrow  for  the  dead 
t  in  joy  for  the  living,  fianners  waved;  drums  beat; 
and  the  quick  step  of  homeward-marching  columns  echoed 
through  every  comer  of  the  land.  The  clamor  of  rejoicing 
drowned  the  sighs  of  those  who  wept  for  their  uuretuming 
dead.  All  was  light  and  joy,  and  happy,  peaceful  anticipation. 
The  soldier  bad  no  need  to  beat  his  spear  into  a  plowshare, 
or  his  sword  into  a  pruaiiig-hook.  He  found  the  plow  wait- 
ing for  him  in  the  furrow.  Smiling,  peaceful  homes,  full  of 
plenty  and  comfort,  invited  him  to  new  exertion;  and  the 
ipect  of  rich  returns  for  his  labor  enabled  him  all  the  more 

isiiy  to  forgive  and  forget,  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and 
ing  away  the  lanrels,  and  forgetting  the  struggles  and 
IS  of  the  past,  contentedly  grow  fat  on  the  abundance  of 
I'tho  present  ami  the  glowing  promise  of  the  future. 
'"  At  the  South  it  was  far  different.  Sadness  and  gloom 
eovored  the  face  of  the  land.  The  returning  braves  brought 
no  joy  to  tlie  loving  hearts  who  had  sent  them  forth.  Nay,  their 
vi-ry  presence  kept  alive  the  chagrin  of  defeat.  Instead  of 
bonnuts  fuid  musio  and  gay  greeting,  silenao  and  tears  were 
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welcome  home.  Not  only  for  tlie  dead  were  ttirae  Intn- 
itntious,  but  aUo  for  the  living.  If  the  pnst  wikS  sorron- 
'ftil,  tbc  future  vaa  scarce!;  less  so.  If  that  which  went  be- 
fore waa  tmbittered  by  disapjxtintmeDt  and  the  memory  of 
sacrifiee,  that  which  was  to  come  was  darkened  rvith 
nncertaiiity  and  apprehension.  The  good  tilings  of  tbc  ptiH 
.■vere  apples  of  Sodom  iu  the  hand  of  the  present.  The  miser's 
as  duft  of  the  highway  in  value;  the  obligor,  in 
lis  indefinite  promise  to  pay,  had  vanished,  and  the  hoarder 
only  had  a  gray  piece  of  paj^er  stamped  with  the  [air  pledge  of 
tk  ghostly  nation.  The  planter's  slaves  had  become  freedmen 
while  he  was  growing  into  a,  hero,  and  no  longer  owed  fealty  or 
service  to  him  or  his  family.  The  home  where  he  had  lived  in 
luxury  was  almost  barren  of  necessities :  even  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  life  were  wanting  at  his  fireside.  A  piece  of  corn- 
bread,  witli  a  glass  of  milk,  and  bit  of  bacon,  was,  perhaps, 
ibest  welcome-feast  that  wifely  love  could  devise  for  the 
umiiig  hero.  Time  and  the  scath  ot  war  had  wrought  ruin 
Lis  home.  The  hedgerows  were  upgrown,  and  the  ditches 
'stopped.  Those  whom  he  had  been  wont  to  see  in  delicate 
array  were  clad  in  homespun.  His  loved  ones  who  had  been 
reared  in  luxnry  were  living  in  poverty.  While  he  had  fought, 
intereet  bad  run.  War  had  not  extinguished  debt.  What 
bagatelle  when  slaves  and  stocks  were  at  their 
lighestwos  a  terrible  meuhua  when  slaves  were  no  more,  and 
;nks  were  broken.  The  army  of  creditors  was  even  more 
ible  than  the  army  with  banners,  to  whom  he  had  sur- 
idered.  If  the  last  was  dark,  tlie  future  was  Cimmerian. 
iwne  and  defeat  were  behind,  gloom  and  apprehension 
tore. 

Here  and  there  throughout  the  subjugated  land  were  de- 
taehmcnls  and  posts  of  the  victorious  army,  gradually  growing 
smaller  and  fewer  as  the  months  slipped  by.  The  forerunners 
of  trnde  appeared  before  the  smoke  of  battle  had  fairly  cleared 
away.  After  a  little,  groups  ot  Northern  men  settled,  to  engage 
in  commerce,  or  to  till  the  soil.  The  cotton  and  tobacco  which 
renuuned  of  the  slender  crops  of  the  years  of  war  brought 
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fabulous  prices.     The  hope  of  their  continuance  was  the  one 
bright  spot  in  Ihe  future. 

The  Ireedmen,  dazed  with  new-found  liberty,  crowded  the 

IWT18  and  campg,  or  wandered  aimleasly  here  and  there. 
Mai-dly  poorer  than  their  late  raflaters,  they  were  better  pre- 
pared for  poverty.  They  liad  been  indurated  to  want,  ezposiiri*, 
and  toil.  Slavery  had  been  a  hard  school :  but  in  it  they  had 
learned  more  thnn  one  lesson  which  was  valuable  to  them  now. 
They  could  endure  the  present  better  than  their  old  roosters* 
fainiliea,  and  had  never  learned  to  dread  the  future. 

I  a  part  of  the  re-unit«d  country  waa  in  light,  and  the 
r  part  in  darkness,  and   between  the  two  was  a  zone  of 
bloody  graves. 

The  question  for  the  wise  waa:  IIow  shall  this  be  made 
light,  witliout  darkening  that?  Not  an  easy  qneation  for  the 
wisest  and  bravest;  one  which  was  sure  of  no  solution,  or 
only  tlie  ill  one  of  chance  or  mischance,  as  the  Fates  might 
direct,  at  the  hands  of  vanity,  folly,  and  ambition. 

For  two  years  there  were  indecision  and  bickering  nud  cross- 
purposes  and  false  promises.  The  South  waited  sullenly  ;  the 
North  wondcringly. 

There  wen /our  plana  proposed : — 

The  Jirsi  was,  that  the  State  machinery  of  the  ante  bellum 
days  in  the  lately  denationalized  sections  should  be  set  in 
motion,  and  the  re-organieed  communities  restored  to  their 
former  positions  without  change,  except  as  to  individuals ; 
just  as  you  renew  a  wheel  in  a  worn-out  clock,  and,  startiiig 
the  pendulum,  set  it  again  to  its  work. 

This,  without  unnecessary  verbiage,  was  the  President's  plan. 
It  would  have  done  no  harm  if  he  had  Ijeen  content  to  suggest 
it  merely;  but  he  tried  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  thereby 
not  only  endangered  himself,  but  raised  hopes  which  he  could 
not  satisfy,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  discontent  with  whatsoever 
might  ba  done  afterwards. 

The  second  scheme  was  a  makeshift,  inspired  by  fright  at 
what  had  been  done,  and  a  desire  to  avoid  what  must  be  doae- 
Emancipation  had  left  four  milliona  of  people  in  n 
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loos  relations  to  the  other  fivp  or  sis  millions  under  whom 
they  had  been  enslaved.  Thej  were  a  new  and  trottblesome 
Element.  They  must  be  taken  care  of  by  their  libeniton,  or 
Abandoned.  This  plan  was  devised  iu  the  hope  of  fiadiag 
&  way  to  escape  doing  cither.  It  was,  in  short,  to  allow  Hie 
vagnnt  Stnttis  to  come  back  into  the  national  fold,  Bhani  of 
such  strength  an  they  might  lose  by  deducting  from  their  repre- 
Mtlatton  the  ratio  of  representative  power  formerly  allowed 
to  tbe  noD-Toting  colored  race,  unless  the  same  should  be  en< 
laadiiaed  by  their  organic  law. 

The  South,  which  had  been  ted  by  the  fooliah  nraTpatire 
■da  of  the  President  to  expect  an  unconditional  restoration, 
RlKttd  this  proposition  with  scorn.  They  regarded  it  as  an 
■Uempt  to  brit>e  them  iuto  the  acceptance  of  the  reeolta  of 
emincipation  by  the  offer  of  i>ower  as  a  reward  for  their  con- 
tDrrfnce.  Such  a  view  can  not  be  claimed  to  have  been 
ilbgical. 

The  third   plan,  which  remains  to  be  considered,  was  of  a 

'different  character.     It   neither   shirked   nor  temporized.     It 

"wpted  the  past,  and  sought  to  guarantee  the  future.    It  did 

I       "ot  regard  iiumediBte  re-organization  ot  the  recently  rebellious 

I       'oniianjiities  npon  a  Federal  basis,  as  necessary  or  desirable. 

I       Without  seekiog  vengeance,  it  took  waniiug  from  what  had 

^n.  and   sought  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of   evil.     It  recog- 

"■MJ  the  fact  that  a  doctrine  which  had  been  kuown  as  State 

^ereignty  was  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  that  the  nation 

"**!  taken  a  race  from  bondage  which  it  was  morally  bound 

•"prepare  for  freedom.     So  it  proposed  that  the  States  which 

^  been   in   the   infected   region   should   be   quietly  left  to 

"•*'der  in   the  grave  of   rebellion,  —  the  bed  they  bad  them- 

'''^ee  prepared;  that  the  region  they  once  embraced  should 

7^  Qivided  up  into  Territories  without  regard  to  former  statal 

7^^  Bnd  so  remtun  for  a  score  of  years  under  national  con- 

"*1,  but  without  power  to    mold    or  fashion    the    natiousl 

*Ki«lation  — until  time  should  naturally  and  thoroughly  have 

"Bal^d  the  breaches  of  the  past,  till  commerce  had  become 

^"Established,  and  the  crude  ideas  of  the  present  had  been 
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clarified  by  the  light  of  esperienee.  It  recognized  as  an  viode- 
ninble  f&ct  the  idea  that  men  who  hod  gazed  into  each  other's 
fucea  over  gleaming  gun-barreU.  by  the  fateful  blaze  of  bnt- 
ere  nut  so  tit  to  adjust  the  quesliotis  arising  oat  of  tlie 
conflict  aa  those  yet  unborn.  It  vas  based  upon  the  fact,  too, 
that  the  slave  was  not  made  fit  for  unrestrained  polilical  power 
by  the  simple  fact  of  freedom.  Slavery  might  be  ended  as  a 
legal  status  by  proclamation,  but  as  a  liTing  fact  it  could  not. 
The  hands  could  be  unshackled  by  a  constitatioual  amend- 
ment 1  but  heart  and  brain  must  have  an  opportunity  to  expand, 
before  (he  freedman  could  be  capable  of  automatic  liberty. 

To  this  doctrine  the  Fool  subscribed  all  the  more  readily, 
because  he  thought  he  saw  the  exem pi  ifi cation  of  its  princi- 
ples al>out  him  day  by  day.  Besides  that,  he  thought  it  ooly 
fair  and  honest  that  the  goremtneut  which  had  cut  the  freed- 
n  loose  from  Biavery  should  watch  over  him  until  he  could 
walk  erect  in  his  new  estate. 

The  second  Christmas  in  hia  new  home  had  come  before 
any  thing  was  done;  then  a  plan  waa  adopted  which  was  a 
compromise  among  all  these  ideas.  This  was  the  fourth 
plan.  It  was  not  selected  because  those  who  chose  it  deemed 
it  the  best  maimer  for  settling  the  ills  with  which  the  body 
poliljc  hud  been  afflicted;  not  at  all.  No  one  can  be  so  sim- 
ple-minded as  to  believe  that.  The  far  future  was  very  dim 
to  the  legislatora'  eye,  when  they  adopted  it ;  the  ntar  future 
was  what  they  dreaded.  A  great  election  was  at  baud.  The 
President  and  his  supporters  were  going  to  the  country  on 
his  plan  of  reconstruction.  When  the  Congress  threatened 
impeachment,  he  sought  for  jnstilicution  at  the  ballot-box. 
Some  plan  must  be  devised  with  which  to  meet  him.  Whitt 
should  it  be?  The  logic  which  carries  elections  answered, 
"  One  oil  which  all  who  are  opposed  to  the  presidential  plan 
in  the  North  can  be  induced  to  unite."  From  this  womb  of 
party  necessity  and  political  insincerity  came  forth  this  abor- 
tion, or,  rather,  this  monster,  doomed  to  parricide  in  the  hour 
of  its  birth. 

Like  all  compromises,  it  had  the  evils  of  all  tlie  plana  £rom 
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I,  and  tfaa  merita  of  none  of  them.     The 
t,  wbO)  ranning  iritlt  his  conscience  and  holding  with  his 
teat,  mkea  ft  OMqpiomiM  br  taking  the  head  of  one  thought 
aad  iba  tall  of  another,  is  sure  to  get  the  wrong  eads  of  bo^. 

Added  to   thk  iru    the  very  remarkable  fact  that   this 
plan,  in  eonman  with  two  of  the  discarded  ones,  took  no  ac- 
eooirt  of  that  stnage  and  mysterioas  inflaence  which  ranges 
dl tt« m^ firom ft religiooB  principle  to  a. baseless  prejudice, 
■Mudli^  to  0*0  stand-point    of   Qie   observer,  but    always 
nmaitm  »  moat  unaccountable  jet  still  atabbom  fact  in  all 
ttirt  pert^BS  to  the  governmental  organisms  of  the  Sontti, 
—the  pt^nlar  feeling  in  regard  to  the  African  population 
af  ttataaotion.    That  a  servile  race,  Isolated  from  the  dotni- 
naat  one  by  the  fact  of  color  and  the  universally  accepted 
dogma  of  inherent  inferiority,  to  say  nothing  of  a  very  general 
belief  of  its  utter  incapacity  for  the  civilization  to  which  the 
Cancssiao  has  attained,  shonld  be  looked  on  with  distrust  nnd 
arenion,  if  not  with  positive  hatred,  as  a  co-ordinate  political 
power,  by  their  former  masters,  wonid  seem  so  natural,  that  one 
could  hardly  expect  men  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  overlook  it. 
That  this  ^onld  arouse  a  feeling  of   very  intense   bitterness 
wbea  it  came  as  the  result  of  conquest,  and  the  freedom  en- 
joyed by  the   subject-race   was   inseparably   linked  with    the 
memory  of   loss  and  humiliation  in  the  mind  of  the  mast«r, 
would  seem  equally  apparent.     But  when  to  these  facts  wns 
added  the  knowledge  that  whoever  should  advocate  such  an 
elevation  of  the  blacks,  in   that  secction,  was  certain  to  be 
regarded  as  putting  himself  upon  their  siicial  level  in  a  com- 
munity where  the  ofiend^r  against  caste  becomes  an  outlaw  in 
fact,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  wise  men  of  that  day  should 
bave  been  so  blind  as  not  to  have  seen  that  they  were  doing 
the  utmost  possible  injury  to  the  colored  race,  the  country,  and 
themselves,  by  propounding  a  plan  of  reorganization  which 
depended  tor  its  success  upon  the  eSective  and  prosperous  ad- 
ministration of  state  governments  by  this  class,  in  connection 
with  the  few  of  the  dominant  race,  who,  from  whatever  motives, 
might  be  willing  to  put  themselves  on  the  same  level  with 
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them  in  the  estimation  of  their  white  neighbors.  Of  these 
there  could  be  but  the  following  classes :  martyra,  who  were 
willing  to  endure  oHtraeism  and  obloquy  for  the  sake  of  prin- 
ciple; self-seekers,  who  were  willing  to  do  or  be  any  thing  and 
every  tiling  for  tlie  sake  of  power,  place,  and  gain ;  and  fcwLs, 
who  hoped  that  in  some  inscrutable  way  the  laws  of  human 
nature  would  be  suspended,  or  tliat  the  state  of  alTairs  at  first 
presenting  itself  would  be  but  temporary.  The  former  class, 
it  might  have  been  known,  would  naturally  be  small-  Martjra 
do  not  constitute  any  largo  proportion  oC  any  form  or  state  of 
socvpty.  Especially  were  they  not  to  be  looked  for  in  a,  sec- 
tion where  public  opinion  liad  been  dominated  by  an  active  and 
potent  minority,  until  iudependent  tlionght  upon  certain  sub- 
jeuti  hod  been  utterly  strangled.  Self-seekers,  on  the  contrary, 
those  who  can  be  swayed  by  motives  of  interest  or  ambition, 
regardless  alike  of  principle  and  the  approbation  of  those  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded,  arc  to  be  found  in  all  ranks  and 
whilii  fools  who  have  stamina  enough  to  s 
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So  it  must  hare  bem  nell  understood  by  the  wlso  mfln  who 
iensei  iliis  ehort-aigbted  plan  of  electing  a  President  beyond 
IpMidTenture  of  defeat,  that  they  were  giving  the  power  of 
th  K^orgaoized,  subordinate  republica,  into  the  hands  of  a 
»ce  nnBkilled  in  public  affairs,  poor  to  a  degree  hardly  to  be 
Batched  in  Uie  civilized  world,  auJ  ao  tgnoriiut  that  not  fire  ont 
ol  a  hundred  of  its  vot^ra  could  read  their  own  ballots,  joined 
■itb  gnch  AdnUamitea  among  the  native  whites  as  might  be 
^iog  to  face  a  proscription  which  would  shut  the  bouse  of 
God  in  the  face  of  their  families,  together  with  the  few  men 
ot  Northern  birth,  resident  in  that  section  since  the  close  of 
"■s  mr, -^either  knaves  or  fools,  or  partaking  of  the  nature 
o'boCli, — who  might  elect  to  become  permanent  citizens,  and 
'"in  iu  the  movement. 

Affsinst  them  was  to  be  pitted  the  wealth,  the  Intelligence^ 
^  organizing  skill,  the  pride,  and  the  hate  of  a  people  whom 
H  hsd  taken  four  years  to  conquer  in  open  fight  when  their 
«aemies-  outnumbered  them  three  to  one,  who  were  animated 
^biefly  by  the  apprehension  of  what  seemed  now  about  to  be 
forced  upon  them  by  this  miscalled  measure  of  "  Reconstrne- 
tioD ; "  to  wit,  the  equality  of  the  negro  race. 

It  was  done,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  within  the  pifr 
ceding  twelvemonth  the  white  people  of  the  South,  by  their 
representatives  tn  the  various  Legislatures  of  the  Johnsonian 
period,  had  absolutely  refused  to  recognize  this  equality,  even 
in  the  slightest  matters,  by  refusing  to  allow  the  colored  people  to 
tetllfn  in  count  of  justice  against  white  men,  or  to  protect  their 
rights  of  person  and  property  in  any  manner  from  the  avarice, 
lust,  or  brutality  of  their  white  neighbors.  It  was  doue  in  the 
very  face  of  the  "  Black  Codes,"  nbicb  «er«  the  first  enact- 
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menta  of  ProTisionAl'  Legislatures,  and  wIiiaH  would  hava 
established  a  serfdom  more  complete  tban  Ibat  of  the  Buasian 
BteppeB  before  the  ukase  of  Aleiaoder. 

And  the  mea  who  devised  tliis  plan  called  themselves 
houeat  and  wiae  atatesmen.  More  tliau  one  of  them  has  siuco 
then  hugged  himself  in  gratulatiou  under  the  belief,  that,  \ij 
his  co-operation  Uierein,  he  had  cheaply  achieved  an  immor- 
tality of  praise  from  Uie  liberty-lovers  of  the  earth  I  After 
having  forced  a  proud  people  to  yield  what  they  had  for  mora 
tJiau  two  centuries  considered  a  right,  — the  right  to  hold  tha 
African  race  in  bondage,  — they  proceeded  to  outrage  a  feeling 
as  deep  and  fervent  as  the  zeal  of  Islam  or  the  exclusiveneaa 
of  Hindoo  caste,  by  givuig  \a  tlie  ignorant,  unskilled,  and 
dependent  race — a  race  who  could  not  have  lived  a  week 
without  the  support  or  charity  of  the  dominant  one  —  equali- 
ty of  political  rightl  Nut  content  with  this,  they  went  farther, 
and,  by  erecting  the  rebellious  territory  into  self -regulating 
and  sovereign  States,  they  abandoned  these  parties  like  cocks 
in  a  pit,  to  fight  out  the  question  of  predominance  dvitliout 
the  possibility  of  national  interference.  They  said  to  (ho 
colored  man,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  paeudo-philosophera 
of  that  day,  "  Root,  bog,  or  did  " 
It  waa  cheap  patriotism,  cheap  philanthropy,  cheap  success  I 
Yet  it  had  its  excuse,  which  we  are  bound  to  set  forth.  The 
Nortli  and  tha  South  had  been  two  households  in  one  liouse  — 
two  nations  under  one  name.  The  intellectuali  moral,  and  social 
life  of  each  had  been  utterly  distinct  and  separate  from  that 
of  the  other.  They  no  more  understood  or  appreciated  each 
other's  feelinga  or  development  than  John  Chinaman  compre- 
hends the  civiliiation  of  John  Bull.  It  is  true  they  spoke  the 
same  language,  used  the  same  governmental  forms,  and,  most 
unfortunately.  Uiought  they  comprehended  each  other's  ideas. 
Each  thought  they  knew  the  thought  and  purpose  of  the  other 
better  than  the  thinker  knew  hia  own.  The  Xortheni  man 
despised  his  Southern  fellow-citizen  in  bulk,  as  a  good-natnted 
bmggailocio,  mindful  of  his  own  case,  fond  of  power  and  dis- 
play, and  with  no  animating  priaci^ile  which  could  WiA^J 
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r™™*— '  inteiien  witb  liiB  intereab  The  Sonthern  nun  d»> 
ipind  bis  Northern  eompeoi  u  oold-blooded,  aelflah,  hypooriti- 
nl,  eowvdlj,  and  anviona. 

"Dm  ia  how.tiiej  pUjed  at  orosa-pnTpoeeo,  each  thinUug 
Ibat  hs  kttvw  the  other's  hewt  far  better  than  he  wught  to 
know  bta  owe 

A2ITK  BELLDU. 


ws  la  ymoft  moiaDj,  po- 
',  and  ecoDomicallr.  It 
i  only  for  the  sake  -of 
pMea  aod  qnt^  The  negro  la 
a  van,  and  haa  equal  inherent 
ijglita  with  the  white  t 


•ouTBZBa  iDMA  aw  auTixr. 
The  oegro  is  fit  aDl7  lor  alBTeiy, 
It  la  aaactloued  by  (he  Bible,  and 
It  mint  be  right;  or,  It  Dot  ezaoUr 
right,  la  unavoidable,  now  that 
tlie  laoe  is  among  us.  We  oaa 
not  live  with  them  In  any  other 
I  condition. 


Tboae  Southeni  (ellows  Icnow 
ttiat  Blavery  is  wrong,  and  incom- 
patible with  the  theory  o[  our  gov- 
ernment ;  but  it  is  a  good  thing 
tor  tliem.  They  grow  fat  aud 
licb.aDd  have  a  good  time,  OD  ac- 
count of  it;  and  no  one  can  blame 
them  lor  not  wanting  to  give  it  up. 


Those  Tankees  are  Jealous  be- 
canse  we  make  slavery  proQtable, 
raising  cotton  and  tobacco,  aud 
want  to  deprive  us  of  our  slaves 
from  envy.  They  don't  believe 
a  word  of  wliat  they  say  about  its 
being  wrong,  except  a  few  fanat- 
Ics.    The  rest  are  all  hypocritea. 


POST  BELLUM. 


IHB  MOBTBKBK  IDEA   Or  TBS 


The  uegioea  are  free  now,  aud 
most  have  a  fair  cbance  to  make 
Oiemaelvea  aomethlng.  What  la 
darned  about  their  Inferiority 
may  be  true.  It  is  not  likely  (o 
(pprove  itself  i  but,  true  or  false. 
they  have  a  right  to  equality  Iw- 
foie  the  law.    That  ia  what  the 


We  have  lost  our  slaves,  our 
bank  stock,  every  tiling,  by  the 
war.  We  have  been  beaten,  and 
liave  honestly  surrendered:  slave- 
ry Is  gone,  of  course.  The  slave 
Is  now  tree,  but  he  is  not  white. 
We  have  no  III  will  towards  the 
colored  nian  aa  snoh  and  in  hia 
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^^1      war   meant,  and   tills   mtiHt   be 

phwe  ;  but  be  is  not  onr  *qna3. 

^^H      Becuied  to  theu.    The  reat  the; 

can  not  be  mode  our  equal,  and 

^^B       luiist  gel  as  they  cnu.  or  da  wlth- 

we  will  not  be  ruled  by  him,  or 

^^H      out,  aa  thef  choose. 

admit  him  as  a  co-ordinate  with 

the  white  race   in    power.     Wo 

^^M 

have  no  objuetion  to  bis  voting.  SO 

long  as  be  votes  as  his  old  mas- 

ter, ot  the  man  tor  whom  be 

labors,  ad»-is«a  hlra;   but,  when 

^^^M 

he  chooses  to  vola  differently,  ha 

W 

^^H       TBK     NORTHEBir     IDEA     OF      TRB 

THE       BOFTHERN       I1.EA       Of      TH8 

^^H                           SOUTH  I^N  11  IE  A. 

NOltTHBRS   IDEA. 

^H          Now  that  the  neirro  la  a  voter. 

The  negro  is  made  avoter  sim- 

^H    thti  Bouthern  peoi.le  will  have  to 

ply  10  degrade  and  diigraue  the 

^H     treat  him  well,  because  tbcy  will 

white  iieople  of  the  South.    Tho 

^^V     need  h)a  vote.    The  DPgro  will 

North   cures  notliiug  about  tho 

^^"      roinian  true  to  the  BO^enuneDt 

negro  aa  a  man,  but  only  enfran- 

■               and  party  which  gave  him  Ubecty, 

and  in  order  to  aec-ure  Its  prcscr- 

and  enfeeble  us.     Ol  course,  it, 

vatioQ.    Eooufih  ot  the  Southern 

makes  do  difference  to  the  people 

^^H       vhitos  will  go  with  them,  for  the 

of   the   North  whether  be   is  a 

^^^B      sake  ot  office  and  power,  to  en- 

voter  or  not.    There  arc  so  tew 

^^H      able  them  to   retain  penoaoent 

colored  men  there,  that  there  is 

^^H      control  of  tbuao  States  foronln- 

no  fuar  of  one  of  them  being  elect- 

^H     deflnite  period.    The  negroes  will 

ed  to  office,  going  to  the  Legis* 

^^H     go  to  work,  and  things  will  grntl- 

lature,  or  sitHug  on  the  bench. 

^^H      ually   adjust    themselves.     The 

The  whole  purpose  ot  the  meas- 

ure is  to  insult  and  degra-le.    But 

^^H     The;  would  have  Ihe  negroeH  0.1 

only  wait  until  the   States   ore 

^^H     slaves,  kept  the  ODuntry  la  con- 

restored  and  the  "  Blue  Coats  " 

^^H     slant   tutuioil   tor   the   sake   al 

are  out  o(  the  way,  and  we  will 

^^H     thetD,  brought   on   the  war  be- 

show  them  ilioir  lulstako, 

^^H     cause  wo  would  not  i^alcb  their 

^^H     runaways,   killed   a    mlllioo   ot 

^^^^H 

^^H     complin  if  Ihe  very  weapon  by 

^^^^^M 

^^H      which  they  held  power  Is  turned 

^^1      ag^Qst  them,  and  is  made  the 

^^m     means   of   righting   the   wrongs 

^^^^^^^^^H 

^^m     which  they  hove  themselves  cre- 

^^B     atml.    It  maybe  linrd;  but  they 

^H      will  leom  to  do  heitL-r  hereafter. 

^^B 
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There  was  just  enough  of  truth  in  each  of  these  estimates  of 
the  other's  charactcrbtics  to  uiskad.  The  South,  as  a  mass, 
iraa  honest  in  its  belief  of  the  righteousness  of  slavery,  both 
morally  and  politically.  The  North,  iu  like  manner,  was 
equally  honest  in  its  coaviction  with  regard  to  the  wickedness 
of  slavery,  »nd  its  inconaisfcency  with  repuWican  institutions; 
yet  neither  credited  the  other  with  honesty.  The  South  was 
rig'ht  in  believing  that  the  North  cared  little  or  nothing  for  the 
negro  as  a  man,  but  wrong  in  the  idea  that  the  theory  of  political 
equality  and  manhood  suffrage  was  invented  or  imposed  from 
any  thought  of  malice,  revenge,  or  envy  toward  the  South.  The 
wish  to  degrade  did  not  enter  into  the  Northern  mind  in  this 
connectioD.  The  idea  that  "  of  one  blood  are  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,"  and  that  "race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
Mfvitude,"  can  not  be  allowed  to  affect  tlie  legal  or  political 
rights  of  any,  utM  a  living  principle  in  the  Northern  mind,  as 
little  capable  of  suppression  as  the  sentiment  of  race-antngo- 
nism  by  which  it  was  met,  and  whose  intensity  it  persistently 
discredited. 

There  was  another  thing  which  the  wise  men  who  were 
Tfhiiilding  the  citadel  of  Liberty  in  such  hot  ha8t«  quits 
forgot.  Id  judging  of  the  South,  and  predicting  its  future 
toune,  they  pictured  it  to  themselves  as  the  North  would 
be  with  on  infusion,  so  to  speak,  of  newly .eulranchised 
blacks  amounting  to  one-third  of  its  aggrngate  population : 
in  other  words,  they  accounted  the  result  of  emancipation 
as  the  only  difierential  feature  by  which  the  South  was  dis- 
tbiguish&ble  from  the  North.  They  did  not  estimate  aright 
iffecls.  upon  the  whit«  people  of  the  South,  of  an  easen- 
luUy  different  civilization  and  development.  They  said. 
'Tbe  South  has  heretofore  differed  from  Ute  North  oulij  in 
institutioo  of  slavery.  That  b  now  removed;  only  the 
len  rcmun  as  a  sign  of  its  existence :  therefore,  the 
South  is  as  Uie  North  would  be  with  this  element  added  to 
iu  population."  It  was  a  strange  mistake.  The  ideas  of 
gaeratioDB  do  not  perish  in  an  hour.  Divergent  civilizatjoi 
On  not  be  made  instantly  identical  by  uprooting  a  aingls 
bAiluiioD. 


^Mb  ins 
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Among  the  peeuUaritieB  which  marked  the  difference  b» 
tween  Northern  and  Southern  society  was  one  no  distiDct  and 
evident,  one  which  had  been  so  often  illustrated  in  our  political 
hialory,  that  it  aecms  almost  impossible  that  shrewd  obserrera 
of  that  bistory  should  for  a  moment  have  overlooked  or  andcr- 
efitimated  it.  This  ia  the  influence  of  family  position,  social 
rank,  or  political  prominence.  Leaderahip,  in  the  sense  of  a 
blind,  unquestioning  following  of  a  man,  without  his  being  the 
peculiar  exponent  of  an  idea,  is  a  thing  almost  nnknown  at 
the  North ;  at  the  South  it  ia  a  power.  Every  family  there 
has  its  clientelage,  its  followers,  who  rally  to  its  lead  as 
qnickly,  and  n-ith  almost  as  unreasoning  a  faith,  as  the  old 
Scottish  clansmen,  summoned  by  tlie  burning  cross.  By  means 
of  this  tact  slavery  had  been  perpetuated  for  fifty  years.  It 
was  through  this  peculiarity  that  secession  and  rebellion  be- 
came dominant  there.  This  fact  seems  to  have  been  dimly 
recognized,  though  not  at  all  understood  or  appreciated,  by 
those  who  originated  what  are  known  as  the  Reoonstructioa 
Acts.  They  seem  to  have  supposed,  that,  if  this  class  were 
deprived  of  actual  political  iwsition,  they  would  thereby  be 
shorn  of  political  influence :  so  it  was  provided  that  all  who 
hod  any  such  prominence  as  to  have  been  civil  or  military 
oflicera  before  the  war.  and  had  aftsrwurds  engaged  in  rebel- 
lion, should  not  be  allowed  to  vote,  or  bold  office,  until  relieved 
from  such  disability. 

It  was  a  fatal  mistake.  The  dead  leader  faas  always  more 
followers  than  his  living  peer.  Every  henchman  of  thosft 
lordliuga  at  whom  this  blow  was  aimed  felt  it  far  more  keenly 
than  he  would  if  it  had  lighted  on  liis  own  cheek.  The  king 
of  every  village  was  dethroned;  the  magnate  of  every  cross- 
roads was  degraded.  Henceforward,  each  and  every  one  of 
their  satellitca  was  bound  to  eternal  hostility  towtml  these 
measures  and  to  all  that  might  result  therefrom. 

So  the  line  of  demarkution  was  drawn.  Upon  the  one  ude 
were  found  only  those  who  constituted  what  was  termed  r*- 
tpeclabU  people,  — tba  bulk  of  those  of  the  white  race  who  bad 
ruled  the  South  in  ante  helium  days,  who  had  fostered  slavery, 
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knd  been  fattened  hj  it,  who  had  made  it  the  dominant  powei 
in  the  nation,  together  nith  the  uiasa  oE  those  nhose  courage 
■nd  capacity  had  organized  rebellion,  and  led  the  South  in  that 
marvelous  struggle  for  sepunition.  On  the  other  side  were  the 
pBriaha  of  the  land,  to  designate  the  different  cliiBses  of  which, 
three  words  were  used;  "Niggers,"  the  nowly-enfranchised 
African  voters ;  "  Scalawags,"  the  Dative  whites  who  were 
willing  to  accept  the  reconstruction  measures ;  and  "  Carpet- 
baggers." all  men  of  Northern  birth,  resident  in  tlie  South, 
vho  should  elect  to  speak  or  act  in  favor  of  such  reconstruc- 

The  ban  of  proscription  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  and  was 
Dfver  relaxed,  fn  business  or  pleasure,  in  friendship  or  r 
gion,  in  the  market  or  the  church,  it  was  omnipotent.  K 
cere  excluded  from  the  Lord's  Communion  for  establishiii 
(abbatb  schools  for  colored  people.  Those  who  did  not  cursa  " 
ti]e  measure,  its  authors,  and  the  government  by  which  it  waa 
administered,  were  henceforth  shunned  as  moral  and  social 
lepers.  Tie  spirit  of  the  dead  Confederacy  was  stronger  than 
Uie  mandate  of  the  nation  to  which  it  hod  succumbed  in  battle. 

The  "scalawags"  were  few.  Those  who  could  brave  tlia  I 
lorreat  of  proscription  poured  upon  them  by  that  society  which 
kid  been  their  boast  as  the  most  excellent  on  earth  were  not 
muy.  For  a  time,  the  instincts  of  what  was  termed  "Union' 
iini"  either  held  some  of  the  former  political  leaders  in  the 
^Kk^oand,  or  led  them  to  affiliate  somewhat  coolly  with  the 
pwty  of  reconstruction.  The  "  Union  "  of  1801  was,  however, 
'  rny  different  thing  from  that  of  a  halt-draen  years  later, 
'Hie  advocacy  of  a  simple  coherence  of  the  States  under  one 
Wo»l  government  was  all  that  distinguished  tlie  "Unionist" 
»  18B1  from  his  "Secessionist"  neighbor,  who  favored  the 
ipuigation  of  "  E  pluribus  vnum,"  and  would  write  instead, 
"«Ufw  dvo."  Their  views  on  all  other  subjeeta  were  in  thor- 
""gh  harmony.  It  was  only  on  tliia  point  that  they  differed. 
«  *u  a  stubborn  and  a  radical  difference,  however,  for  which 

Knds  of  them  had  laid  down  their  lives,  and  others  sufFered 
miseries  and  persecutions;  for  the  gentlemen  of  thaJ 
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South  were  harsh  masters,  &nd  did  not  permit  distent  from 
their  political  views  to  be  entertained  or  expressed  with  impu- 
nity. Those  Union  men  who  really  maintained  their  integrity 
and  devotion  to  the  Federal  Union  through  the  war,  and  em- 
braced the  republican  view  at  ita  close,  were,  couaequeotly. 
mostly  of  that  cla^a  who  are  neither  rich  nor  poor,  who  were 
land-owners,  bat  not  slave-owners.  The  few  who  were  of  the 
higher  class  had  been  so  completely  shut  out  from  the  iatelltw- 
tiial  movements  of  the  North  during  those  momentous  yean. 
that,  as  a  rule,  they  were  utterly  contoimded  at  the  result 
which  was  before  them.  They  had  looked  for  the  nation  to 
I  back  to  them,  when  its  power  was  re-established,  abso- 
lutely unchanged  and  unmodified.  It  came  hack,  instead,  with 
!  impetus,  a  new  life,  horn  of  the  stormy  years  that  had 
inlurvened,  putting  under  its  feet  the  old  issues  which  had 
divided  parties,  scortiful  of  ancient  statt^a  man  ship,  and  mocking 
the  graybeards  who  had  been  veaerated  as  sages  in  "  tha  good 
old  days  of  the  Republic." 

Dut  for  those  Southern  men,  who,  knowing  and  realizing  all 
these  changes,  facing  all  these  dangers  and  discomforts,  recog- 
nising the  inexorable  logic  of  events,  and  believing  in  and 
desiring  to  promote  the  ultimate  good  which  must  flow  there- 
from, in  good  faith  accepted  the  arbitrament  of  war,  and 
staked  their  "  lives,  fortunes,  and  sacred  honor,"  in  support  of 
tliis  new  dispensation  of  liberty,  words  enough  of  praise  can 
not  be  found  I  Nor  yet  words  enough  of  scorn  for  their  asso- 
ciates and  affiliates  of  the  North,  who  not  only  refused  ibem 
the  meed  of  due  credit  for  their  self-sacrifice  and  derotion,  but 
also  made  haste  to  visit  them  with  coolness,  indignity,  and  dis- 
crediting contempt,  because  they  did  not  perform  the  imposn- 
ble  task  which  the  Wise  men  had  imposed  upon  them.  Phari- 
seeism  is  by  no  means  admirable  in  its  beat  estate  ;  but  the 
genuine  article  is  far  less  despicable  than  the  spurious. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  remarkable  scheme  was,  that. 
while  it  professed  to  punish  one  class  hy  excluding  them  froia_ 
the  ballot  (a  punishment  which  bad  only  the  effect  to  enrage)^ 
it  made  no  offer  of  encouragement  or  reward  to  those  who  haiS 
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itood  the  fast  friends  of  the  nation  in  the  hoar  of  ita  pe] 
The  ingratitude  of  republics  is  the  tritest  of  thoughts,  1 
theie  never  was  a  more  striking  illustration  of  its  verity.  Pei^ 
hapa  no  nation  ever  before,  after  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion 
which  Ibreatcned  its  life,  quite  forgot  the  elaima  of  those  who 
had  been  ita  friends  in  the  disaffected  region. 

There  were  tbroughout  the  5outh  thousands  of  men  who 
trere  Unionists  pure  and  simple.  As  a  rule,  they  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  autialsvery  idea  which  had  come  to  permeate 
the  whole  mental  life  of  the  North.  Slavery  was  to  them  as 
ranch  8  matter  of  course  as  any  event  of  their  every-day 
life.  Very  many  of  them  wore  hereditary  slave-ownera.  The 
inleriority,  inherent  and  fore-ordained,  of  the  colored  man. 
*M  as  much  an  article  of  faith  with  them  as  any  portion  of 
the  Saored  Word,  Not  only  this,  but  they  believed  with 
cjiial  sincerity  that  the  normal  and  proper  sphere  of  the 
inferior  race  was  slavery.  They  might  regret  its  abuses,  thai 
Ihtm  ahould  be  cruel  and  ruthless  masters  and  brutal  over- 
*wn,  just  as  they  did  when  an  up-country  teamster  abused 
hii  overloaded  horses;  but  they  were  no  mora  troubled  with 
qnslms  of  conscience  in  regard  to  the  enslavement  of  the  one 
thin  u  lo  the  driving  of  tbe  other.  Such  a  man  was  in  favor 
'^  the  Union  from  a  profound  conviction  of  its  glory,  »  trndi- 
tlonit  patriotism,  or  a  belief  that  seceesioD  and  disunion  wouir) 
^  ruinous  and  fatal ;  but  he  did  not  look  for  or  desire  the 
ilwlitiQn  of  slavery  in  bulk  or  as  an  institution.  His  attach' 
Btat  to  the  Union  was  an  absorbing  devotion  to  an  abstract 
'w*  He  had  no  hostility  to  the  ultimate  object  of  secession, 
"'he  weurity  and  perpetuity  of  slavery, —but  only  to  the 
^'Uu  by  which  it  was  accomplished.  He  worshiped  the 
IJoioo;  but  it  was  the  Union  with  slavery,  except  as  the  right 
^  hold  slaves  might  be  forfeited  by  rebellion ;  which  forfeiture 
^'  believed  would  be  purely  personal,  and  would  affect  only 
"wse  actually  guilty  of  rebellious  acta.  Such  was  the  position 
*'  ^*  Southern  Unionist  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Somp 
''vded  fro3i  it  aa  the  struggle  progressed;  but  many  tbou- 
"■"Is  huld  to  \iivic  faith  in  spite  of  every  pcrsuaaion  and  pe»  < 
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aecution  which  could  be  brought  against  them.  The  1 
o£  many  of  these  men  was  fuliy  equal  to  the  highest  c 
and  devotion  shown  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Tbej  dodged, 
liid,  fought,  struggled,  and  in  all  ways  evaded  the  semce  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  were  true  to  the  Union  of  their  faith. 
The  close  of  the  war  found  them  just  where  they  had  been  at 
its  beginning.      They  had  neither  gone  backward   nor  for- 

They  regarded  the  abolition  of  slavery  oa  justifiable  solely 
upon  Uie  ground  of  the  master  having  personally  and  individ- 
ually engaged  in  rebellion,  —  a  punishment  for  his  treason. 
Upon  this  ground,  and  this  alone,  tliey  regarded  it  as  possibla 
that  this  idea  should  be  sustwaed ;  and  with  this  doctrine  they 
held,  as  an  unavoidable  corollary,  that  the;/  were  entitled,  either 
to  be  excepted  from  ita  operation,  or  to  be  compensated  for 
such  slaves  as  were  taken  from  them  by  the  Military  ProcI»- 
niation. 

When  it  comes  to  the  application  of  logic,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  equity  on  which  all  such  questions  of  national  polity 
are  said  to  be  based,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  what  is  tha 
fallacy  in  the  reasoning  of  Uiesc  Southern  Unionifits.  It  has 
always  been  claimed  that  slavery  was  aboliahed  as  a  military 
necessity,  and  not  because  of  its  inherent  wrong,  or  merely  as 
a  bumanitoriaa  measure  to  benefit  the  enslaved.  Almost  any 
one  of  the  wise  men  who  made  the  laws,  and  regulated  tba 
course  of  political  events  at  that  time,  would  have  affirmed 
this.  Yet,  if  this  were  true,  there  should  have  been  no  inter- 
ference with  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  Unionist,  or,  If  there 
were,  he  should  have  been  compensated  for  the  soma  as  veil 
as  for  his  cotton,  his  corn,  his  tobacco,  his  fences,  his  timber, 
and  cattle,  unwittingly  destroyed,  or  needfully  appropriated,  by 
the  national  forces.  This  was  not  done,  however-  The  wise 
men  decided  that  it  would  not  do  to  attempt  it. 

So  the  result  was,  that,  while  the  open  and  avowed  rebel  lost 
his  slave-property  by  the  events  of  the  war,  the  most  onjeat 
and  devoted  Unionist  lost  his  also.  It  was  hard,  very  hard, 
when  a  man  had  givmi  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  tha 
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iqaifiitJOQ  of  a  species  of  property  -which  WM  not 
ily  pnitecUd,  but  seemed  to  have  been  peculiarly  favored 
and  encouraged,  by  our  laws;  and  when,  the  life  of  the  nation 
being  in  peril,  at  the  rbk  of  his  own  lie  stood  by  her,  espoused 
ber  caose  against  his  neighbors,  made  himself  an  outcast  in 
his  own  land, — it  ■viaa  bard  indeed,  when  the  struggle  was 
orer,  to  see  that  nation  to  which  he  had  been  so  devotedly 
attached  reachiug  out  its  haad,  and  stripping  him  of  the 
competence  thus  acquired,  and  leaving  him  to  suffer,  not  only 
the  pangs  of  poverty,  but  the  jeers  of  those  whose  treason  he 
had  opposed.  Tbat  the  lore  of  these  men  should  gradually 
grow  cold  for  tlie  country  wliieh  measured  out  to  friend  aud 
foe  alike  ooe  evea  measure  of  punishineut,  our  P'ool  thought 
tkot  a  matter  to  be  wondered  at;  but  the  wise  men  of  tlie 
National  Capital  were  unable  to  believe  tliiLt  this  could  be. 
So  time  wore  on,  and  wise  men  and  fools  played  at 
purposes;  and  the  locks  of  Samson  grew  while  he  wrought; 
the  mill. 
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AfTEn  the  Fool's  speech  at  the  political  meeting,  and  the 

events  which  succeeded  it  became  generally  known,  he  was 

much  sought  after  by  what  were  known  as  Union  men  among 

Ibe  people.     Ills  words  seemed  to  have  touched  a  deep  chord  in 

leir  hearts,  not  so  much  from  what  he  had  said  perhaps,  as 

lEQ  the  fact  that  he  had  dared  to  say  it.     They  came  to  him 

Ith  wooderings  and  waruinga  upon  their  lips.     How  he  dared 

stand  up  and  maintain  ideas  at  variance  with  the  accepted 

of  that  class  of  men  who  had  always  formulated  and 

ittoUed  public  opinion,  they  could   not  underetaod.     They 

IRted  secession,  always  had  bnted  it;   they  had  voted  against 

'  in  1861 ;  some  had  been  outa^Kikeu  against  it  on  the  stump. 
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in  the  street,  every^rherp.  and  at  all  times:  but  in  the  tuain 
the  opposition  hod  Ikpd  a  silpnt  one.  The  terrible  auppreMiva 
power  which  ulavery  had  exercised  over  libprty  of  thought  and 
speech  bad  grown  into  a.  hahit  of  miod.  Men  who  for  gen- 
erations had  been  unable  to  eipreaa  their  thoughts  above  a 
whisper,  u  to  one  of  the  institutions  by  which  they  were 
surrounded,  became  cautious  to  the  rerge  of  timidity.  Many 
a  time  did  our  Fool  listen  to  the  approval  of  men  who  would 
glance  cautiously  around   before  addressing  bim,  and   theD 

IBoy  in  a  low,  hushed  tone,— 
"  That  is  what  ne  want.     I  tell  you  it  did  me  good  to  hear 
-you ;  but  you  roust  look  out  I     You  don't  know  these  people  as 
I  do.     It  don't  da  to  speak  out  here  as  you  do  at  the  Xorth." 

"But  why  not?"  ho  would  query  impatiently.  "That  was 
my  honest  conviction :  why  should  I  not  speak  it  out?  " 

"  Hush,  hush  I "  his  interviewer  would  say  nervously.  "  Here, 
let's  step  aside  a  little  while,  and  chat." 

And  theu,  perhaps,  tliey  would  pass  out  of  the  public  way, 
intu  that  refuge  of  free  thought  at  the  South,  the  woods  (or 
"  the  bushes,"  as  tlie  scraggly  growth  is  more  generally  termed) ; 
and  he  would  listen  to  some  tale  of  heroic  endurance  by 
which  his  compauion  had  evaded  conscription  in  the  time  of 
the  war,  or  avoided  prosecutiou  in  the  ante-war  era,  which 
elicited  his  wonder  both  for  the  devotion  then  displayed  tor 
principle,  and  the  caution  which  was  bom  of  it. 

"  Why  do  you  not  speak  out  ?  "  he  would  ask. 

"  Oh,  it  won't  do !  I  could  not  live  here,  or  not  in  my 
peace  at  least,  if  I  did;  and  then  my  family — they  would  be 
cut  off  from  all  society;  nobody  would  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  them.  Why,  as  careful  as  I  have  been,  my  children  are 
insulted  every  now  and  theu  as  '  nigger- worahipers,'  ftnd  —  * 

"  And  what  ?  " 

"Well  — 'Yankee-lovers,'"  apologetically.  "Tira  Bee.  It^ 
got  oat  in  my  neighborhood  that  1  came  to  see  you  a  few  weeks 

Well,  what  of  that  ?    Haven't  you  a  right  to  do  so  7    Cant 
Amanspcnk  his  opinions,  and  act  his  preferences?" 
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"  Ton  will  find  out  that  thia  old  pro-slaTef7,  aristocratic  ele- 
Dwnt  don't  altotr  people  to  differ  from  them  peaceablj  and 
quietly.  II  I  were  you,  I'd  be  mighty  careful  who  I  tolked  to. 
Tou  doD't  know  any  thing  about  what  trouble  you  may  get 
into  any  day." 

"  Well,  I  shall  not,"  the  Fool  woald  reply.    "  1  don't  cure  any 

thing  particular  about  the  matter.     I  am  no  politician,  and 

don't  want  to  be ;  but  I  am  going  to  say  just  what  I  tiiiiik,  at 

all  proper  times  and  piacea,  when  the  spirit  moves  rae  so 

.  to  do." 

*■  Of  coiine,  of  course,"  would  be  the  reply.  "  You  know 
best :  but  you  ought  to  recollect  that  you  are  not  at  the  North, 
where  they  allow  every  man  ta  have  his  own  opinions,  and 
rather  despise  him  if  he  don't  have  them,  as  I  take  it  tbey  do." 

So  the  two  men  would  separate,  each  wondering  at  the  other; 
th«  Fool  amazed  that  one  could  endure  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
hie  own  opioion,  think  so  well,  apprehend  so  clearly  the  state 
of  Affairs,  and  yet  be  so  timid  about  declaring  his  convictiooa. 
He  eoold  tot  call  it  cowardice ;  for  many  of  these  men  had 
tak«o  thrir  lives  in  their  hands  to  sheU^r  men  on  their  way  to 
the  Union  lines.  Others,  in  the  ante-war  era,  had  circulated 
booka  and  pamphlets  in  regard  to  slavery,  to  b«  found  in  posset- 
lion  o/ aihich  icni  a  capital  crime.  Others  bad  helped  fugitire 
•Utcs  Io  escape  to  freedom,  with  the  terrors  of  Judge  Lynoh's 
fope  and  fagots  before  their  eyes.  Others  still,  upon  being 
conscripted  into  the  Confederate  riinks,  had  refused  to  bear 
arms,  even  when  put  into  the  front  rank  and  under  the  hottest 
Gr«  of  battle. 

They  could  look  at  danger  and  death  very  calmly ;  but  they 
could  not  stand  forth  openly,  and  fa«c  the  glare  of  social  pro- 
'atription.    The  Fool  could  not  understand  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Southern  Unionista  could  not  under- 
stand the  heedless  outapokennesa  of  the  Northern  man.  To 
Utem  it  seemed  the  very  height  of  folly.  It  meant  proscription, 
brotU,mobe,  and  innumerable  risks  which  might  b«  avoided  by 

ka  pnident  silence.  , 

These  were  the  waniiiigd  of  his  friL-[ul4.     He  received  othan'iV 
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shortly  afterwarda,  whieh  impressed  him  more.  He  had  been 
occQStomed  to  ride  into  Verdenton  occaaloDally  on  busuiesB, 
and  when  he  did  so,  frequently  did  not  start  for  home  antU 
after  sundown,  especially  if  the  nights  were  light;  a  ride  in 
the  Southern  summer  moonlight  being  an  ever-enjoyable  ro- 
mance to  an  appreciative  nature.  One  night  as  he  was  thus 
returning  to  Warrington,  the  low  western  moon  abining  full  in 
hia  face,  he  was  startled,  as  he  passed  through  a  piece  of  wood- 
I.ind  road,  by  seeing  a  man  ride  out  from  under  a  low-growing 
oak  which  stood  close  by  the  roadside,  and  call  his  name. 
The  denseness  of  the  shadow  had  quite  hidden  both  hone 
and  rider,  and  the  Fool  was  within  a  few  steps  of  hia  intei^ 
locutor  when  he  emerged  into  the  moonlight.  To  draw  rein, 
and  take  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  was  the  work  of  an  instant  to 
the  ex-Boldier,  and  entirely  an  instinctiTC  act. 

"  All  right.  Colonel,"  said  the  horseman  pleaaantly.  "  1  am 
glad  to  see  that  you  carry  that  useful  article,  and  are  handy 
about  getting  it  out ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  now.  Yon  know 
me,  I  reckon." 

"Dr.  Gates?"  said  the  Poo)  inquiriagly.  as  he  peered  into 
the  shaded  face  of  the  horseman,  with  a  blush  of  shame  at 
having  drawn  his  weapon  upon  an  unknown  and  undemonstra- 
tive wayfarer.  "I — ah  —  you  startled  me,  Doctor,  coming 
from  imder  the  tree  there;  and  t  have  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  an  appeal  to  arms  in  case  of  surprise,  that  I  half  fancied 
I  had  a  flght  on  my  hands,"  he  continued  half  jocosely. 

"  No  excuses.  Colonel :  I  don't  blame  you,  and  am,  as  I  said, 
glad  to  see  it.  One  frequently  avoids  danger  by  beiug  pre- 
pared for  it.    I  want  to  speak  to  you  a  moment." 

"Well?" 

"  Come  under  the  tree  here,"  he  said,  glancing  up  and  ctown 
the  road.  "  There's  no  use  standmg  out  there  in  tba  moon- 
Ught." 

When  they  were  in  the  ahade,  the  doctor  aaiA,  — 

"Yon  may  think  it  ia  none  of  my  business,  and  so  it  ia  no^ 
in  tact;  but  I  have  just  thought  that  some  one  ought  to  t«ll 
-audasuooae  else  seems  to  have  done  so,  I  thought  I 
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^rovldniBlcaitinybiisiness  tolstyonknow, — that  70a  ani 
i&g  rery  impnidentlj." 

"Ahr- 

"  Yes ;  I  have  noticed,  that,  when  jou  are  in  town,  yon  fre- 
quently leave  about  the  time  yoii  did  to-night.  Now,  you 
ought  to  know  that  your  speech,  and  indeed  what  you  have 
ta  uj  whenever  you  speak  at  all  la  regard  to  public  matters, 
IB  very  distaateful  to  our  people,  especially  when  they  congre- 
gate in  the  towD,  and  get  filled  up  and  warmed  up." 

"  80  you  think  a  man  can  not  be  allowed  to  have  his  own 
opinions,  but  must  have  them  countersigned  by  a  committeo 
of  hia  neighbors  btlore  he  makes  them  the  coin  of  current 
■peech,"  said  the  Fool  somewhat  sternly. 

"No:  I  didn't  come  here  to  quairel  with  your  opinions,  nor 
even  with  your  time  and  matiner  of  declaring  them,"  answered 
the  other.  "  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  you  are  not  right  in 
your  notions.  They  are  certainly  very  plausible,  and  to  your 
mind,  I  doubt  not,  are  quite  unanswerable.  However,  I  do 
think  that  you  might  learn  a  little  prudence  from  the  men 
yon  aisociate  with.  I  saw  you  talking  with  David  Nelson  to- 
day. He  is  one  of  those  1  mean.  A  better  Union  man  never 
Hood  between  soil  and  sunshine;  and  I'll  wager  something  he 
advised  you  to  be  cautious,  not  only  as  to  what  you  eaid,  but 
wh€ai  aad  where  you  said  it." 

"  Of  course  be  did  1 "  said  the  Fool,  laughing.  "  It  seems  as 
if  oil  these  Union  men  were  afraid  to  say  their  souls  were 

"  If  they  had  not  been  cautious,  their  aoula  would  have  been 
all  that  could  be  called  their  own."  said  the  doctor  holly.  "  / 
was  not  a  Union  man,"  he  continued.  "  1  am  half  ashamed  to 
say  it;  for  I  knew  and  felt  that  secession  and  the  Confederacy 
were  simply  folly.  But  the  truth  is,  I  had  not  the  nerve :  I 
couldn't  stand  the  pressure.  But  I  practiced  here  among  these 
Union  people,  and  was  also  with  the  array  part  of  the  time.  I 
was  at  Fredericksburg  when  your  people  tried  to  take  it;  and 
1  tell  yoH  now,  Colonel,  I  would  rather  have  come  with  your 
^^^   fellows  across  that  bare  plateau  to  the  foot  of  St.  Marye'a  ^^^J 
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than  have  faced  what  these  Uniou  people  here  did,  day  after 
day,  durisj;  the  whole  wur.  I  sitw  many  a  straoge  thing;  but 
I  learned  to  hold  my  tongue  from  very  admiration  of  their 

"No  doubt,"  anid  the  Fool;  "bnt  they  seem  to  have  been 
more  thoroughly  whipped  than  you  rebels  have  been.  I  can 
not  nnderstaod  trhy  they  should  not  speak  out,  and  show  their 
colors  openly,  now.  Why,  only  the  other  day,  I  was  invited 
to  a  Union  meeting;  and,  thinking  it  might  be  a  pleasant 
thing,  I  took  along  a  garrison  flag  which  I  happened  to  bare, 
and  festooned  it  over  the  platform  above  where  tiie  speakers 
were  to  stand.  In  a  little  while  some  of  the  leading  men 
came  to  me,  and  asked  if  I  would  not  have  it  taken  down. 
They  were  glad  to  eee  it,  and  all  that,  they  s^d;  but  they 
were  afraid  it  might  cause  trouble." 

"  You  did  not  take  it  down,  of  course,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  You  may  well  say  that  I  I  would  have  died  before  it 
should  have  been  lowered  an  inch.  I  fought  for  a  right  to 
put  it  there,  and  would  fight  to  beep  it  there,"  said  the  FooL 
warmly. 

"  There  is  not  a  doubt  about  that.  Colonel,"  rejoined  the 
other ;  "  and  yet  it  does  aeem  to  me,  with  all  respect,  that  you 
were  foolish  to  put  it  there.  I  can  no  more  understand  you 
than  you  can  understand  the  Uniou  people  about  you.  Did 
you  ever  think  that  the  Union  people  here  are  yastlj  in  a 
minority,  and  that  the  rest  of  us  —  I  mean  the  mass  of  our 
people  —  regard  this  needless  flaunting  of  that  flag  in  our  faces 
as  an  insult  and  an  arrogance  on  your  part?  Even  your  wear- 
ing of  that  old  uniform  coat,  though  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you 
have  sacrificed  the  buttons,  is  regarded  as  a  taunt.  You  should 
remember  that  you  are  one  of  the  conquerors,  in  the  midst  of 
the  conquered." 

"But  I  h.'vve  no  hatred,  no  ill-will,  towards  any  one  who  wore 
the  gray,"  said  the  Fool  jiroteatiugly. 

I  sure  of  that,  or  I  would  not  have  ridden  out  bera  to 


do  you  a  good  turn  to-uight,"  said  the  d 
'•  I  do  not  uuderataud  you." 
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"  t  suppoae  not.     But  jou  can  understand,  that,  if  I  fel*  ron 
fldeot  of   meeting  you  here  for  a   friendly  purpose,  or' 
bad  an  unfriendly  one  might  be  equally  sure  of  doing  k 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  miglit  be  waylaid  7  " 

"I  mtan  to  say,"  said  tbe  doctor  significantly,  "that,  ii 
were  you,  I  would  not  make  a  habit  of  traveling  any  particul 
nwd  after  dark." 

"Bat"  — 

"I  ihall  answer  no  questions,  Colonel,  and  will  bid 
good-night."  He  turned  his  horae,  and  waa  about  t«  ride 
when  he  drew  rein,  and  said, — 

"You  netd  have  no  fear  lo-nlglil,  and  1  suppose  I  need  not 
request  you  to  say  nothing  of  this  meeting.     Good-night." 

He  gave  hia  horse  Ih?  rein,  and  o;intered  away  towards  the 
town  with  that  easy,  swaying  seat,  characteristic  of  the  lei- 
surely, well-t(Mio  Southern  man,  who  has  been  in  the  saddle 
almost  STery  day  from  his  infancy,  who  rides,  not  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  riding  as  for  covering  the  ground  with  the  least 
inconvenience  to  himself  and  his  horse.  When  this  easy  lope 
had  carried  the  doctor  around  a  bend  of  the  wood,  and  only 
the  measured  thud  of  the  horse's  hoofs  came  back  to  his  ear, 
the  Fool  rode  out  from  under  the  shadow  of  the  water-oak, 
sod  made  his  way  thoughtfully  homeward.  If  he  scanned 
the  thickets  closely,  and  started  when  a  stray  cow  burst  with 
eoniiderable  noise  through  the  half-lighted  under-growth,  ha 
may  be  pudoned,  after  the  repeated  warniogs  of  the  daj. 


CBAPTER  XXIlI. 

THE  DIE  IB  CAST. 

Whkk  tiie  time  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  Constita- 
tional  Convention  was  near  at  hand,  the  Union  men  of  the 
eoaaty  held  a  meeting  to  nominate  candidates.     The  colored 
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people,  as  yet  unused  to  political  assemblageB,  but  witli  an  !&• 
distinct  impressioD  that  their  rights  and  interests  were  involved, 
attended  iu  lurge  numbers.  The  Union  men  were  few,  and  not 
of  that  class  who  were  accUHtomed  to  the  lead  and  control  of 
Buch  meetings.  The  place  of  assembly  selected  was  an  old 
country  schoolhouae  some  two  miles  from  the  couutj-geat,  aod 
situated  in  a  beautiful  grove.  The  Fool,  partly  from  corioBity, 
and  partly  to  give  such  aid  and  counteuance  as  he  might  to  a 
movement  which  was  based  upoa  a  recognition  and  support 
of  the  Federal  Union  as  contradistinguished  from  the  idea  of 
voluntary  secession  and  disintegration,  attended  the  meeting, 
though  hardly  half-convinced  of  the  practicability  and  wisdom 
of  the  proposed  plan  of  reconstruction.  By  this  time  be  was 
well  known  in  the  county,  and,  quite  unconsciously  to  himself, 
regarded  as  a  leader  in  the  movemeut.  Accustomed  to  com- 
tuand  for  four  years,  and  previous  to  that  time  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  ready  and  hearty  co-operation  and  participation 
in  matters  of  public  interest  which  is  almost  the  birthright  of 
the  Northern  citizen,  he  was  vexed  and  troubled  at  the  retiring 
hesitancy  of  the  Union  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
Why  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  men  should  come  together  for 
particular  purpose,  and  then  "hem  and  haw,"  and  wait  for 
me  one  to  move  first,  he  could  not  understand.  When  he 
,me  on  the  ground,  the  hour  for  which  the  meeting  bad  been 
appointed  had  alrejidy  arrived.  The  colored  people  had  gath- 
ered iu  a  dense  mass  on  one  side  of  the  platform,  waiting  in 
tamest  expectancy  to  take  whatever  part  might  be  allotted 
to  them  in  the  performance  of  the  new  and  untried  duties  of 
citizensliip.  The  white  men  were  squatted  about  iu  little 
groups,  conversing  in  low,  uneasy  tones,  and  glancing  suspi' 
cionsly  at  every  new-comer.  A  little  at  one  side  was  Colonel 
l!)zekiel  Vaughn,  with  a  few  cronies,  laughing  and  talking 
boisterously  about  the  difEereut  men  who  were  taking  part  in 
the  movement.  ThU  seemed  to  have  a  wouderfully  depressing 
efteot  upon  the  white  Uniouists.  who  evidently  dreaded  his 
clamorous  ridicule,  and  feared  that  some  disturbance  nugU 
ensue,  should  they  attempt  to  proceed. 
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"Well,"  aud  the  Fool,  as  be  approached  a  group  of  a  dozen 
6,  seated  in  a  circle  under  a  giant  oak,  "  why  don't  you 


Milking 

w:  buT        I 
p  their        , 

roubim 


I  "  Hut  I  "  said  one  of  those  whom  he  addressed.     "  Don't  you 

e  those  fellows?"  at  the  same  time  nodding,  and  winking 
iwttrds  Vaughn  and  his  crowd. 

"  See   them  ? "  he  replied,  as  he  glanced   towards   I 

res.     Whyl" 
I  "  They'TB  come  here  for  a  row,"  answered  the  other. 

" Pshaw  1"  said  the  Fool.  ''They  don't  want  any  row;  bu^ 
if  they  do,  let  them  have  it." 

"  But  we  can't  do  any  thing  if  they  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  break  up  the  meeting,"  said  the  Unionist. 

"Break  up  the  meeting  I     Fudge  I     Are  we  not  enough 
take  care  of  that  squad  of  non-combatant  fire-eaters? ' 

"  Oh,  yes !  But  then  —  they  would  make  a  heap  of  troubli 
ma  the  reply,  '■  Don't  yon  think  we  had  belter  put  it  off,  t 
have  a  private  undersUnding  with  our  people  that  they  shall 
come  here  on  a  certain  day,  and  be  sure  and  not  let  Colonel 
Vaughn  or  any  of  his  crowd  know  about  it '/ " 

"  No,  I  don't  I "  answered  the  Fool  promptly.  "  If  we  are 
going  to  be  cowed  and  browbeaten  out  of  doing  our  duty  by  a 
crowd  of  men  who  never  did  any  thing  but  talk,  we  may  as 
well  give  up  and  go  home.  If  not,  let  ua  stay  and  do  our 
da^  M  good  citizens." 

"  Why  don't  you  open  your  show,  Servoese  ?  "  asked  Vaughn, 
b  a  load  and  taunting  voice,  as  he  approached  the  group.  "  I 
lell  you  we  ore  getting  mighty  tired  of  waitin';  and  them 
niggers  is  just  bustin'  for  a  chance  to  begin  votin'." 

"  Hello,  Vaughn  I "  said  the  Fool,  in  a  TOice  equally  loud,  but 
more  jovial.  •■  Are  you  here  V  Then  we  will  begin  at  once. 
W«  were  juat  waiting  for  the  monkey  before  the  show  began; 
but,  it  you  are  on  hand,  we  are  all  ready." 

was  a  laugh,  and  Vaughn  retired  disconuerted.     But 

e  of  those  with  whom  the  Fool  had  been  conversing  drew 


n  aside,  and  said  with  great 


I  "Now,  Colonel, 


wille 


;  but  1  a 
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I 


get  yourself  into  trouble  if  yon  talk  to  these  folks  in  that  way. 
You  see  they  ure  not  used  to  it," 

"  Then  let  them  get  used  to  it,"  said  tha  Fool  carelessly.  "  If 
Vaughn  did  not  want  a.  sharp  retort,  he  should  not  have  made 
an  iuBolent  remark." 

"  I'hat's  BO,  Colonel ;  but  you  >ee  they  are  used  to  doin'  and 
sayin'  any  thing  they  choose  in  regard  to  people  who  happen  to 
differ  with  them.  Why,  I  remember  when  a  man  was  prose- 
cuted here  io  this  very  county  for  havia'  a  seditious  book  — 
one  about  slavery,  you  know  —  in  hia  posBeaaion,  and  lendiu' 
it  to  a  frieud ;  and  people  were  almost  afraid  to  speak  to  him, 
or  go  bul  for  him.  You  Northern  people  don't  know  any 
thing  about  what  we  call  public  opiuiou  here." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  know,  if  it  means  that  a  man  shall 
not  apeak  his  opiuiou  freely,  aud  throw  stones  when  anothot 
throws  them  at  hiiu,"  said  the  Fool  determinedly. 

"  Yet,"  aaid  the  Uniou  uan,  "  it  is  folly  to  defy  and  provoke 
«uoh  a  spirit  unneceaaarily." 

'■I  agree  with  you  there,  my  friend,"  was  the  Fool's  answer. 
■■  But,  if  one  has  principles  which  are  worth  supporting  or  fight- 
ing for,  they  ought  also  to  be  worth  ntanding  up  for  against 
ridicule  and  arrogance." 

"It  would  seem  so;  but  it  won't  do. — cot  in  this  country, 
anyhow."  said  the  Unionist  with  a  eigh. 

At  this  point  there  were  eymptoma  of  excitement  arooug  the 
crowd ;  and  a  faint,  straggling  cheer  broke  out,  as  Colonel 
Rhcnn  rode  up,  and  dismouuted  from  his  horse,  which  he  tied 
to  ftu  overhanging  bough,  and  came  forward,  holding  bis  well- 
worn  beaver  in  his  left  hand,  bowing,  and  shaking  handa  with 
his  neighbors,  and  returuing  with  slight  but  grave  coartesy 
the  boie(«roua  greeting  of  the  colored  people,  This  arrival 
at  once  seemed  to  give  confidence  to  those  who  had  before 
evidently  regarded  the  movement  as  a  disagreeable  if  not  ■ 
dangerous  duty.  Nathan  Gbenn  was  a,  gentleman  of  a  type 
peculiarly  Southern,  and  exceedingly  rare,  He  was  of  an 
old  but  not  now  wealthy  family.  His  couuectians  were  foodi 
but  not  high.     Before  tha  war  he  had  been  ii 
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rireurnBtancM  only:   now  he  was  actually  poor.     Yet  at  I 
time  h&d  he  abated  one  jot  of  tbat  ioDate  gentility  which  ht 
always  marked  hia  deportmeat.     He  waa  clad  now  in  "  butter- 
uut-gTsy  "  homeBpun.  wore  black  woolen  gloves  on  his  hands, 
I  high  black  stock  OD  hIa  neck,  with  a  bigli,  d arrow-brimmed, 
and  rather  dingy  beaver  hat,  and  would  huve  been  a  figure 
highly  provocative  of  mirth,  had  it  not  been  for  bis  considerate, 
graceful,  and  self-respecting  courtesy.     Since  the  meeting  at 
which  he  presided,  when  the  Fool  made  his  maiden  speech 
upon  a  political  question,  Colonel  Rhenn  had  rarely  attended- 
public  meetings,  and  was  known  as  one  whose  status  (despite] 
his  former  Unionism,  which  was  nnquestloned)  was  very  doubt 
fal.     He  was  known  to  be  one  who  would  not  have  attended 
the  meeting  unless  be  intended  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
cause  which  it  had  assembled  to  promote.     He  was  considered, 
therefore,  an  accession  of  very  great  importance,  by  those  who 
were  present,  to  the  cause  of  Reconstruction.     Hw^ly  had  1 
greeted  his  many  friends,  when  same  one  arose  and  said 
"1  nominate  Nathan  Rhenn  as  chairman  of  this  meeting.'* 
It  was  unanimously  concurred  in ;  and  the  new  arrival,  with  ~ 
ti»ny  grave  bows  and  protestations,  permitted  himself  to  be 
led  to  the  platform.     Upon  taking  his  seat  as  chairman,  he 
made  a  brief  speech,  in  substance  as  follows :  — 


"Fellow-Citizenb,  —  I  have  come  here  to-day  for  the  pn^ 
pose  of  giving  my  support  and  countenance  to  a  movement  it 
•apport  of  what  are  known  as  the  Reconstruction  Acta,  which 
I  preaume  to  be  the  reason  that  you  bavo  honored  me  by  mak- 
ing me  your  chairman.  As  you  are  well  aware,  I  have  always 
t>c«n  a  Union  man.  1  believe  that  under  all  circumstances, 
and  by  all  persons  and  parties,  I  bavo  been  accorded  that  dia-  | 
tinction.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  never  been,  or  been  c 
■idered,  an  abolitionist.  I  was  a  slaveholder,  and  belonged  to 
a  nic«  of  slaveholders,  and  never  felt  any  conscientious  scruples 
at  remaining  such.  1  did  not  pass  uiwn  slavery,  it  is  true,  ai 
ft  new  or  an  abstract  question,  but  considered  it  as  I  found  it 
•olely  in  relation   to  myself.     I  did  not  buy  nor  sell,  eicept 


I 
I 


k 


vben  I  bought  n  woman  thut  slie  might  not  be  sold  awny  from 
her  husband,  ttnd  sold  one  niitn.  at  his  own  request,  that  be 
might  go  with  his  wife.  The  act  of  buying  and  selling  human 
beings,  I  admit,  wiis  repulsire  to  ma;  but  I  accepted  the  inati- 
tiition  as  I  found  it,  and  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  attempt  ita 
overthrow.  In  the  attempt  which  was  made  to  disrupt  the 
government,  this  iosUtution  has  been  destroyed;  and  it  ia  tlie 
question  in  regard  to  the  fifture  political  relutioiis  of  those  who 
were,  as  it  were,  but  yesterday  slavei,  whluh  prodfloea  the  pres- 
ent differences  of  opinion  among  our  people,  and  promises  future 
conflict.  K  it  were  the  simple  question  whether  we  should  now 
be  restored  to  the  American  Union,  and  take  our  place  as  one 
of  the  co-ordinate  States,  which  wo  had  to  decide,  tht-re  would 
be  no  difference  of  opinion.  Only  an  insignlflcant  minority  of 
our  people  would  oppose  such  restoration  upon  any  terms  which 
did  not  embrace  the  conferring  of  political  power  upon  the 
freed  people.  Many  think  this  an  unwise  and  impracticable 
measure:  others  believe  it  to  be  imposed  upon  us  by  the  con- 
querors, simply  as  an  act  of  wanton  and  gross  insult,  for  ths 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  degradation  of  an  already  humiliated 
foe.  The  fact,  also,  that  every  one  who  had  been  an  officer  of 
the  old  government,  and  then  served  the  Confederacy  in  any 
voluntary  capacity,  is  barred  from  the  right  of  suffrage,  while 
his  recent  slave  is  given  the  power  to  vote,  occasions  much  ill 
feeling.  While  1  deem  the  exclusion  wise  and  necessary,  thoogh 
it  must  strike  some  who  are  undeserving,  1  confess  that  1  bare 
hud  my  fears  in  regard  to  the  latter  measure.  After  mature 
and  earnest  rellection,  however,  I  have  become  satis&ed,  that, 
at  the  least,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  accept  what  is 
offered,  show  our  willingness  to  submit  to  whatever  may  be 
deemed  wise  and  proper,  and  trust  that  the  future  may  estab- 
lish the  right,  Therefore  I  have  come  here  to-day  to  co-operate 
with  jou.     And  now,  gentlemen,  what  is  your  pleasure?  " 

For  once  there  was  a  scaicity  of  candidates.  No  one  seemed 
to  desire  a  position  which  promised  to  be  onerous,  without 
honor,  and  of  little  profit ;  which  it  was  felt  would  cast  odjun 
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i^OQ  the  indiridnal,  Bad  social  and  leligious  ostraoism  apoa 
bis  fainily.  The  names  of  the  chairman  and  another  were 
stdnnitted;  hot  the  ohurman  stated  that,  having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  L^ialatore  before  the  war,  and  a  Justice  of  the 
peace  during  the  Confederacy,  he  believed  himself  disqualified, 
^en  .the  Fool's  name  was  substituted  for  that  of  the  chairman, 
and  the  nomination  was  made. 

Aoeording  to  costom,  the  candMatee  were  called  upon  to 
make  speeches  in  acceptance;  and  the  Fool  in  so  doing  ao- 
Inxnrledgad  himself  quite  nnprepsied  to  state  the  line  of 
i  be  sboold  pTopose  in  the  convention,  beyond  the 
taoe  of  the  conditions  t^escribed  in  the  Acts  under 
lAich  tlia  elactiou  would  be  held,  but  promised  to  set  it  forth 
in  a  printed  circular,  that  all  might  read  and  understand  his 
position.  The  next  week  this  document  came  out.  It  does 
not  seem  half  so  revolutionary,  as  it  really  was.    It  read,  — 

"I  shall,  if  elected,  favor:  — 

"1.  Equal  civil  and  political  rights  to  all  men. 

"2.  The  abolition  of  property  qualifications  for  voters,  offi- 
cers, and  jurors. 

"8.  Election  by  the  people  of  all  officers  —  legiHlative,  ei< 
ecntive,  and  judicial  —  in  the  state,  the  counties,  the  muni- 
apalities. 

"Penal  reform:  the  abolition  of  the  whipping-post,  the 
stocks,  and  the  branding-iron ;  and  the  reduction  of  capital 
felonies  from  ttvenleen  to  one,  or  at  most  two. 

"  5.  Unifonn  and  ad  aalorem  taxation  upon  properly)  and  a 
limitation  of  capitation  tax  to  not  more  than  three  days'  labor 
upon  the  public  roads  in  each  year,  or  an  equivalent  thereof. 

"6.  An  effective  system  of  public  schools." 

The  Fool  had  no  idea  that  he  was  committing  an  enormity; 
bat  from  that  day  he  became  an  outlaw  in  the  land  where  he 
hoped  to  have  made  a  home,  and  which  he  desired  faithfully 
to  serve. 

There  was  a  short,  sharp  canvass,  a  quiet  election,  and  one 
day  there  came  to  the  Fool's  address  an  official  document 
bearing  the  imprint  of  the  "Headquarters  of  the  Military 
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DiBtrict  ■■  in  which  he  lived,  certifying  that  "  Comfort  f! 
had  bM-n  duly  elected  n  delegate  to  the  Coostitutioi 
vention  to  be  held  pursuant  to  the  ucts  of  Congress."  WiSil 
him  went  aa  members  of  that  body  some  old  friends  whom  | 
we  have  met  in  these  pages;  among  them  John  Walteni  wba  J 
waa  the  delegate-elect  from  his  county. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


luMKDiATEi.r  after  the  fact  of  his  election  became  known, 
the  Wiae  Men  who  had  framed  those  laws  under  which  the 
greatest  political  experiment  of  modem  civilization  was  to  be 
made,  l>egan  to  write  letters  to  the  Fool,  all  filled  with  kind 
and  paternal  advice  as  to  what  the  body  of  which  he  had  just 
been  elected  a  member  ought  to  do,  and  when  and  how  it 
should  all  be  done,  aa  well  as  a  thousand  cautions  and  warn- 
ings as  to  what  ought  not  to  be  done.  The  wiadom  of  these 
men  was  most  wooderful,  in  that  it  not  only  served  for  their 
own  purposes,  bat  actually  overflowed  in  superabundant  ad- 
vice to  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  is  true  that  thej  knew  less 
than  nothing  of  the  thoughts,  feelings,  situations,  and  eur- 
ruimdinga  of  those  people  for  whose  moral  and  political  ilia 
they  were  prescribing  remedies,  because  the  facts  which  they 
had  apprehended  were  bo  colored  and  modified  by  others 
which  they  could  not  comprehend,  that  their  conclusions  were 
more  likely  to  be  wrong  than  right.  But  they  were  not 
troubled  by  any  reflection  of  this  kind,  because  they  were 
i\iiit«  unconscious  that  any  thiug  could  exist  without  their 
knowledge,  and  never  dreamed  that  careful  investigation,  study, 
and  time  were  necessary  to  restore  a  nation  which  bad  just  out- 
lived the  fever  fire  of  civil  war;  and  certainly  they  were  not 
responBibla  for  not  knowing  that  which  they  did  cot  c 
uiy  existence- 
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One  of  these  letters  lies  before  me  now.  It  bears  the  auto- 
graph of  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  Wise  Men.  It  b  a  very  great 
namey — a  name  that  is  found  in  the  statesman's  annals,  and 
appears  on  the  roll  of  the  United-States  Senate,  year  after  year, 
for  a  period  longer  than  most  men's  public  lives  are  privileged 
to  reach.  He  was  a  man  of  wonderful  foresight  and  unerring 
judgment,  so  it  was  said.  He  knew  his  State  from  center  to 
circumference,  and  never  missed  the  temper  of  its  people.  It 
was  said  that  he  was  never  an  hour  too  late,  nor  a  day  too 
early,  in  proclaiming  his  opinions  upon  any  political  question. 
Through  a  certain  range  of  thought  his  convictions  rose  and  fell 
with  4he  flood  of  popular  sentiment ;  and,  could  the  wavering 
lines  described  by  the  sphygmograph  which  the  physician  some- 
times laid  upon  his  wrist,  have  been  translated  into  articulate 
words,  they  would  have  told  the  precise  story  of  public  senti- 
ment in  her  domains  ever  since  he  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  Commonwealth  of .  This  sentiment  was  the  divining- 
rod  by  which  he  traced  his  political  footsteps ;  and  so  he  wrote 
the  following  persuasive  letter  to  the  Fool :  — 

Senate  Chamber,  Washtnoton,  D.C, 
Dec.  IG,  1867. 

My  dear  Colonel,  —  I  was  very  much  gratified  to  know 
that  you  are  one  of  the  delegates  selected  to  represent  your 
county  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  your  State.  Your 
record  as  a  Union  soldier,  and  well-known  and  acknowledged 
ability,  lead  us  to  expect  very  much  of  you.  And  by  "  us  "  I 
do  not  mean  the  members  of  Congress  and  senators  merely, 
but  the  party  of  the  Union  throughout  the  country.  We  are 
well  aware  that  you  did  not  in  all  respects  approve  the  plan  of 
Reconstruction  which  was  finally  adopted;  neither  did  I:  and 
yet,  perhaps,  we  could  have  done  no  better.  You  see  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  something.  Three  years  have  almost 
elapsed  since  the  war  was  over,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to 
establish  any  permanent  system  of  restoration  or  plan  of  gov- 
ernment for  that  part  of  the  national  domain.  The  usurpative 
actfl  of  the  President  have  done  much  to  complicate  the  situa- 
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tion.  He  has  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  — or,  rather,  they  have 
rallied  to  hia  support,  —  and  will  no  doubt  have,  in  the  coming 
presidential  contest,  not  only  the  vast  patrooage  which  he  con- 
trols thrown  in  their  favor,  but  also  the  hearty  support  of  those 
dissatisfied  of  our  party  who  think  that  every  thing  should  have 
been  done  and  settled,  and  the  South  restored  to  her  Federal 
relations,  long  before  this  time.  This  will  make  the  contest  a 
very  close  and  doubtful  one,  unless  we  can  do  two  things :  — 

1.  We  must  be  able  to  point  tt>  an  accomplished  restoration, 
—  the  South  reconstructed,  represented,  or  ready  for  represen- 
tation, under  the  congressional  plnn. 

2.  We  must  hiLVe  the  support  of  these  States  in  the  presiden- 
tial  contest  next  fall. 

3.  In  order  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitntional 
Amendments  beyond  question,  we  must  have  the  votes  of  these 
States.  If  this  is  not  secured,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
the  courts  will  recognize  those  acta. 

Tlie  President  will  undoubtedly  do  all  in  his  power  to  delay, 
hinder,  and  frustrnte  these  ends.  Your  convention  will  proba- 
bly be  put  off  as  long  as  possible,  and  every  effort  made  to 
delay  its  proceedings.  It  is  of  prime  importance,  therefore. 
that  its  action,  when  once  assembled,  should  not  be  unnecessa- 
rily protracted  a  single  instant.  We  are  looking  coofideutly  to 
you  to  promote  these  ends,  It  is  the  opinion  of  our  beat  men 
here,  that  all  your  convention  should  attempt  to  do  is  to  adopt 
the  former  Constitution  of  the  State,  with  a  provision  inseTted 
against  slavery,  and  another  denouncing  secession,  prohibit  the 
payment  of  Confederate  debts,  provide  for  impartial  sufFrSige, 
and  adjourn.  This  can  be  done  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  at  the 
farthest,  and  the  proceedings  forwarded  here  so  aa  to  prevent 
delay.  If  this  is  done,  the  Southern  States  can  all  be  counted 
on  in  the  presidential  election;  and,  under  a  favorable  admiois- 
tration,  whatever  further  changes  are  necessary  can  be  eaaily 
eCeeted. 

Unless  we  can  secure  the  votes  of  these  States,  the  election 
of  a  President  by  our  party  and  the  adoption  of  the  ConsU- 
1  Amendments  are  very  doubtful,  perhaps  impossible. 
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Upon  the  accession  of  a  President  from  the  opposition  party, 
"with  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  represen- 
tatives from  these  States  under  the  Johnsonian  plan  would  no 
doubt  be  admitted ;  and  the  colored  people  and  white  Union- 
ists of  the  South  would  have  no  protection,  and  the  nation  no 
guaranties  against  future  rebellion. 

A and  B and  C^ of  your  State,  who  have  written 

to  me,  quite  concur  in  these  views.  We  confidently  expect 
your  approval  and  co-operation.  Dispatch  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Let  there  be  no  delay.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  you  immediately.  Copies  of  such  amendments  as  are 
deemed  necessary  to  be  made  will  be  forwarded  to  some  dele- 
gate before  the  convention  meets,  and  I  earnestly  recommend 
that  nothing  further  be  attempted  to  be  done. 

With  the  highest  respect,  my  dear  Colonel, 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant. 


Col.  Comfort  Servosse,  WatTinf/ton. 

We  omit  the  great  name  which  appears  in  scraggly  charac- 
ters on  the  now  yellow  and  dingy  scroll.  IIow  swifty  the 
tooth  of  Time  gnaws  away  the  inscriptions  of  fame  !  Only  a 
decade  has  passed,  and  the  restless  brain  and  heart  of  vaulting 
ambition  which  dictated  these  lines,  no  doubt  hoping  thereby 
to  smooth  somewhat  his  pathway  to  the  highest  place  in  the 
nation,  overwhelmed  with  the  chagrin  of  repeated  disappoint- 
ment, has  moldered  into  dust,  and  almost  passed  into  forget- 
ful n  ess. 

The  Fool  answered  this  and  other  letters  of  like  character 
with  that  lack  of  reverence  for  great  names  which  the  active 
participant  in  great  events  unconsciously  acquires.  Ten  years 
before,  he  would  have  accepted  this  wise  man's  views  upon  any 
question  of  governmental  policy,  with  the  same  undoubting 
faith  that  the  humblest  believer  gives  to  the  written  and  re- 
vealed Word.  He  would  neither  have  questioned  his  position, 
doubted  his  motives,  nor  suspoctf^l  his  statesmanship.  Now. 
alas  I  since  his  unfortunate  acces   dc  la  folie^  he  had  seen  so 
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taajvj  (^at  reputations  wither  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  in 
the  freer  and  grander  struggle  of  public  opinion,  and  on  the 
field  of  battle,  —  he  had  so  often  seen  the  much-vaunted  Old 
gfive  way  to  the  bolder  and  stronger  New,  that  he  bad  lost  that 
due  veneration  and  regard  for  age  and  rank  which  mark  the 
thoroughly  sound  and  well-ordered  mind.  £si>enence  of  the 
fallibility  of  the  few  very  wise  meik  whom  he  had  met  bad  no 
doubt  tended  to  iucrease  the  efFecU  of  hia  infirmity,  and  con- 
firm an  unfortunate  delusion  which  he  had,  that  even  wise  men 
are  capable  oi  error. 

Just  about  this  time,  too,  there  occurred  a  most  unfortunata 
circumstance,  which  had  the  meluncholy  effect  to  confirm  this 
delusion.  One  of  the  wisest  of  these  very  wise  men  bad  long 
been  impressed  with  a  belief  that  a  new  revelation  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Peace,  especially  adapted  to  that  time  and  occasion,  bad 
been  made  to  him  alone,  and  that  it  needed  but  the  inspiration 
of  his  presence,  the  deep  sincerity  of  his  sonorous  sub-vocals, 
and  the  power  of  hia  imperious  but  most  kindly  countenance, 
to  bring  the  most  obdurate  of  the  recent  rebels  back  to  subser- 
vient complacency.  Now,  unfortunately,  instead  of  leaving 
this  beautiful  theory  to  remain  iinmarred  by  the  rude  test  of 
practice,  as  most  wise  men  do  with  their  finest  theories,  be  in- 
sisted on  submitting  it  to  that  coarse  ordeal.  Accordingly, 
after  being  duly  heralded  by  the  uewapapera  of  the  country,  ho 
tremblingly  took  bis  life  iu  hia  hand,  and,  with  a  body-guard 
of  reporters  and  stenographers,  made  a  raid  into  this  border- 
land of  civilization  to  proclaim  political  light  and  life.  Some- 
ttiing  in  his  speech  there  was  which  failed  to  please ;  and  first 
aogry  words,  and  then  Uie  angrier  bark  of  Derringer  and  ra- 
volver,  followed.  The  crowd  scattered,  the  body-guard  disap- 
peared; and  that  most  amiable  of  controversies,  a  genteel  South- 
ern fight,  took  place  under  the  eye  of  the  H'ise  Man,  or,  rather, 
under  his  ear,  as  he  crouched  behiod  the  desk  from  which  he 
had  a  moment  before  been  expounding  "  the  law  of  love  as  co- 
equal and  co-ordinate  with  the  love  of  law ;  these  being  mu- 
tually interdependent  upon  and  generative  of  the  other."  The  , 
Fool  bad  chuckled  again  and  again  at  this  Wise  Man's 
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fitore,  and  was  uever  tired  of  adduoiog  it  as  on  instance  of  the 
failure  of  wisdom  at  long-range  when  pitt«d  against  sense  at 
short-taw.  So,  in  respnnap  to  the  letter  which  has  been  given, 
he  y«tj  foolishly  wrote  thus  :  — 

Wakbihoton,  Dec.  30, 1867. 

To  THE  Honorable ,  Senator. 

Sir,  —  Tour  letter  of  tUe  15th,  advising  me  as  to  my  duties 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  to  be  held  at  thi> 
oall  of  the  general  commanding  this  military  district,  was  duly 
iMeived,  and  has  been  given  the  consideration  which  it  merits 
bj  the  personal  eminence  and  official  station  of  the  writer.  It 
is  with  regret  tliat  I  find  myself  compelled  to  differ  from  one 
occupying  your  exalted  station,  both  as  a  statesman,  a  patriot, 
and  a  Republican  leader,  upon  a  matter  which  you  deem  so 
rital  in  many  respects.  I  can  not  say  I  regard  the  convention 
U  less  important  than  you  do,  but  ratlier  as  even  more  so, 
ingh  in  quite  a  cJifTerent  sense.  From  a  purely  partisan 
id-point,  I  should  be  inclined  to  concur  with  your  view,  if  I 
id  believe  present  success  to  be  the  highest  policy;  bul 
we  come  to  regard  Uie  ultimate  interest,  not  only  of  this 
and  this  people,  b«t  also  of  the  entire  country,  it  seems 
ine  indubitable  that  it  is  of  much  more  importance  that 
work  of  the  reconslriielion  of  State  governments  in  the 
itly  rebellious  territory  should  be  ^cf.U  done,  than  that  it 
should  be  tpeedily  done.  Yuti  will  also  allow  me  to  say  that  it 
teems  to  me  that  one  who  has  been  on  the  ground,  and  has 
ttiMlied  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  people  from  the  very  hour 
of  the  surrender,  has  had  a  much  better  opportnnity  to  decide 
upon  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  than  one  who  has  had  none 
thoM  opportunities,  and  who  seems  to  have  regarded  the 
of  restoring  thestalal  relations  as  a  move  in  a  political 
As  you  say.  I  was  opposed  to  this  plan  of  Reconstruc- 
I  regarded  it  then,  as  I  still  do,  as  eminently  hazardous 
in  its  character,  very  imperfect  in  its  provisions,  and  lacking 
all  the  elements  of  cautious,  deliberate,  and  far-seeing  states- 
Uansbip,  My  objections  to  it  were  based  upon  the  following 
considerations ;  — 
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The  true  object  and  piirpoae  of  Reconatruction  should  be 
(J)  to  secure  the  natiou  in  the  future  from  the  iwrils  of  cifil 
war,  eapecially  a  wur  based  upon  the  same  undeciying  prin- 
ciples and  causes  aa  the  one  just  concluded ;  (2)  to  secure  a 
development  homogeneDUs  'n'ith  that  of  the  North,  so  as  to 
render  the  country  what  it  haa  never  been  heretofore, — a 
nation.  Aa  an  essential  element  of  this,  the  bestowal  of  equal 
fiiTil  and  political  rights  upon  all  men,  without  regard  to  pre- 
vious tank  or  station,  becomes  imperative.  It  seems  to  me  the 
Reconstruction  Acts  have  made  this  postulate  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  result  to  which  it  is  auxiliary. 

2.  I  do  not  think  the  passions  evoked  by  that  struggle,  based 
as  it  vras  upon  a  radical  difference  of  development,  and  the  ill- 
concealed  hostility  of  many  generations,  can  by  any  nieans  be 
put  out  of  sight  in  such  a  movement,  I  do  not  believe  that 
tiiose  who  have  looked  into  each  other's  faces  by  the  lurid  light 
of  battle  are  the  (iLtesl  persons  to  devise  and  execute  such  re- 
habilitation, nor  do  I  believe  tliat  a  lately  subject-race  is  likely 
to  prove  an  emollient  or  a  neutralizing  element  in  tliis  peaceful 
adjustment. 

3.  From  a  party  stand-point,  yon  nill  allow  me  to  say  that 
1  do  not  think  that  a  party  composed  of  the  elempnts  which 
.must  constitute  the  bulk  of  our  party  in  the  South  under  the 
.fresent  jilan  of  Reconstruction  can  ever  be  permanently  suc- 
I'^essful.     At  least  tno-thirds  of  it  mu.'it  not  only  be  poor  and 

tgnorant,  but  also  inexperienced  and  despised.  They  are  jast 
Iteed  from  aervitudu;  and  the  badge  of  that  servitude,  the 
leprosy  of  slavery,  still  clingg  to  them.  Politically  they  are 
unclean ;  and  the  contamination  of  their  association  will  drive 
Avay  from  us  the  bulk  of  the  brain,  character,  and  experience 
which  has  hitherto  ruled  these  States,  and  through  them  the 
nation.  Not  only  this,  but  thousands  of  those  who  went  with 
BS  in  the  late  election  will  fall  away  when  they  find  themselves 
their  families  focused  in  the  eye  of  public  scorn  and  ridi- 
.  Yon  wise  men  who  concocted  these  measures  do  not  seem 
ave  eomprnh^ndcd  the  fact  that  the  briun  and  heart  of  tho 
>he  pulpit,  the  bur,  and  the  planters ;  a  vast  proportion 
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of  its  beat  men,  and  almost  every  one  of  ita  women  —  cast  in 
their  lot  with  the  late  Confederacy  with  ail  the  self-aban- 
donment  and  devotion  of  a  people  who  fought  for  what  they 
believed  to  be  right.  You  do  not  realize  that  thia  feeling  was 
intenaified  a  thousand-fold  by  a  prolonged  and  desperate  strug- 
_jle,  and  final  defeat.  You  do  not  aeem  to  appreciate  the  fact, 
.inhich  all  history  teaches,  that  there  ia  no  feeling  in  the  human 
It  more  hliod  and  desperate  in  its  manifestatiooa,  or  so 
itense  and  ineradicable  in  its  nature,  as  tlie  bitter  acorn  of 
>  long  dominant  race  for  one  they  have  held  in  bondage. 
You  deem  this  feeling  insensate  hate.  Ton  could  not  make  a 
greater  mistake.  Uat«  is  a  sentiment  mild  and  trivial  in  com* 
puisou  with  it.  This  embraces  no  element  of  individual  or 
personal  dialike,  but  is  simply  utter  and  thorough  disgust  and 
•corn  for  the  race, — except  in  what  tliey  consider  its  proper 
place,  —  a  feeling  more  fatal  to  anything  like  democratic  recog- 
nition of  their  rights  aa  citizens  than  the  most  undying  hats 
eould  be.  A  patty  builded  upon  ignorance.  ineKperience,  and 
poverty,  and  mainly  composed  of  a  race  of  parinhs,  who  are 
jAiaiked  and  distinguished  by  their  color,  can  not  stand  against 
Ifgence.  wealth,  the  pride  of  a  conquered  nation,  and  a 
je-prejudice  whose  intensity  laughs  to  shame  the  esclasive 
baoghtint^ss  of  the  Brahims. 

I  know  your  answer  to  these  views:  I  have  heard  it  a  tbou- 
und  tiroes.  But  it  is  builded  upon  the  sand.  The  very  idea 
1*  an  outgrowth  of  what  we  call  our  Northern  development,  and 
•ometimes  arrogantly  style  "  American  civilization."  It  is  not 
ttue  even  of  that,  however,  and  would  not  be  true  of  the  North, 
teUrii  paribus ■  You  say  that  the  inlereft  of  tlie  Southern  lead- 
ing classes  will  compel  them  to  accept  and  carry  out  in  good 
faith  your  reconstruction ary  idea.  You  can  not  find  in  nl!  his- 
tory an  instance  in  which  the  collective  advantage  of  a  people 
bas  eyer  yet  counterbalanced  their  prejudices,  until  at  least  one 
generation  hod  grown  up  under  the  new  phase  which  conquest 
had  imposed  on  their  affairs.  It  ia  useless  to  attempt  to  cite 
examples,  for  there  is  not  one  exception  in  all  history.  Individ- 
uals may  come  over,  either  from  conviction  of  the  gcnw  ' 
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good,  or  for  personal  advantage,  or  from  both  tbese  motiTes 
but  races,  nations,  and  classes  must  be  bom  again,  must 
another  generation,  before  that  result  is  ever  obtained.  Mark 
the  dispersion  of  the  Tories  of  our  Revolution  as  an  instance, 
and  think  how  few  of  those  who  remained  ever  ceased  to  exe- 
crate thfl  nation  of  which  they  ware  unwillingly  components. 

But,  you  say,  it  la  needless  to  consider  these  questions  now: 
and  that  I  admit,  except  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  explain  my 
position.  After  mature  deliberation,  I  concluded  that  I  could 
not  put  myself  in  opposition  to  those  measures  when  submitted 
to  the  vote  of  the  people  here,  because  the  only  opposition  there 
was,  was  based  solely  upon  hostility  to  the  government  for 
which  I  had  fought.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  Rebellion  revived. 
1  could  not  ally  myself  with  this.  I  was  forced  to  take  these 
measures,  and  aid  in  the  attempt  to  make  them  subserve  the 
purpose  of  rehabilitation  as  nearly  as  possible.  This  accounts 
for  ray  opposition  to  your  view.  The  Rebellion  was  not  the 
mere  incident  of  an  accident :  it  was  the  culmination  of  a  long 
smoldering  antagonism,  —  a  divergence  of  thought  and  senti- 
ment which  was  radical  and  irreconcilable:  it  was  a  conflict 
between  two  dirergsnt  civilizations,  and  those  civilizations  had 
left  their  marks  upon  the  laws  of  each  section. 

The  constitutions  of  the  Nortli  had  fostered  individual  inde- 
pendence, equal  rights  and  power,  and  general  intelligenoe 
among  the  masses.  The  townaliip  system  had  been  the  cause 
and  consequence  of  this.  Almost  all  offices  were  elective,  and, 
except  in  rare  instances,  all  men  were  electors.  It  developed 
deRiocratic  ideas  nod  sentiments,  and  was  a  nursery  of  demo- 
cratic freedom. 

lu  tlie  South  the  reverse  was  true.  The  ballot  and  the  jury- 
box  were  jealously  guarded  from  tlie  intrusion  of  the  poor. 
Wealth  was  a  prerequisite  of  official  eligibility.  It  was  a  repub- 
lic in  Dume,  but  an  oligarchy  in  fact.  Its  laws  were  framed 
I'  and  construed  to  this  end.  The  land-holdings  were  enormooB, 
Btd  the  bulli  of  those  who  cultivated  the  sol)  were  not  free- 
olders,  but  either  slaves  or  renters. 

'o  my  mind,  the  first  great  prerequisite  of  successful  Recon- 
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o  break  down  the  legal  barriers  to  a  homogeneous 
f  development  of  the  country ;  to  bo  organize  the  new  Stat<?  gov- 
enunentfi  that  they  nili  tend  to  encourage  individual  action, 
freedom  of  opinion,  diversity  of  industry,  and  general  educa- 
tion- The  task  before  the  coming  convention  ie  herculean, 
even  if  it  is  not  impossible  to  accomplish,  t  have  pledged 
myself  to  those  who  elected  me.  to  attempt  what  I  can  tii  this 
direction,  and  shall  redeem  the  pledge  to  the  letter.  I  inclose 
jon  a  copy  of  the  Circular  issued  to  our  electors. 

In  coDcluaioD,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
interest  or  success  of  Uie  Republican  jiarty  demands  or  would 
be  promoted  by  the  course  j-ou  suggest.  If  it  does,  T  am  sure 
that  the  ultimate  interest  of  the  country  does  not ;  and  aa  1  was 
a  dtizen  before  I  was  a  Republican,  and  aa  I  fought  for  the 
coontty  and  not  for  tlie  party,  jou  must  excuse  me  if  I  follow 

t'cUoQS  rather  than  your  counsel.     I  am,  very  respect- 
Tour  obedii3iit 
Comfort  Sesvobbr. 
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tions  had  met  in  the  various  States,  and  in  a  marvelously  short 
time  bad  submitted  constitutions  which  had  been  ratified  by 
role  of  the  people.  Officers  had  been  chosen  under  them,  they 
h«d  been  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the  nation  as  required 
by  law,  Legislatures  had  met,  senators  and  repreaentativea  in 
Congress  been  choseci,  the  presidential  election  had  taken 
place,  and  the  Eepublican  party  had  achieved  an  overwhelming 
niccess.  It  was  all  over,  — the  war,  reconstruction,  the  consid- 
eraUon  of  the  old  questious.  Now  all  was  peace  and  harmony. 
the  South  must  take  care  of  itself  now.     The  nation  had  done 


its  part :  it  bad  freed  the  slaves,  given  them,  the  ballot,  opened 
the  courts  to  tbem,  and  put  them  in  the  way  of  self-protAction 
and  self-asBertion.     The  "  root-hog-or-die  "  policy  of  the  great 
apostle  of  the  instantaneous  transformalJOQ  era  became  gener- 
ally preraleat.     The  nation  heaved  a  aigh    of    relief.     For 
three-quarters  of  a  century  the  South  had  been  the  "  Old  Man 
of   the  Sea"  to  the  youog  Republic:  by  a  simple  trick  of 
political  legerdemain  he  waa  now  got  rid  of  for  ever.     No  won- 
der the   Republic   breathed   freely  I     Yankee-land   could  now 
'   bend   its  undivided  energies  to  its  industries  and  conunerce. 
ktTbe  South  ivould  take  care  of  itself,  manage  its  own  affairs, 
'look  after  its  own  interests.     The  nation  was  safe.     It  hod  put 
down  rebelliou,  disbanded  ita  armiea,  patched  up  its  lorn  map. 
The  Eepnblican  party  had  accomplished  a  great  mission.     It 
had  promised  to  put  donu  rebellion,  and  had  done  so.     It  had 
guaranteed  freedom  to  the  slave,  and  had  redeemed  its  prom- 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  until,  in  the  fullness 
{  time,  new  issues,  should  arise,  based  on  new  thought,  new 
Mileaa,  and  new  interests. 

This  is  what  the  wise  men  said.  But  the  Fool  looked  on 
Kirith  aniioiis  forebodings,  and  wrote  to  his  old  tutor  gloomily 
I  of  the  future  that  seemed  so  bright  to  others ;  — 


k 


.  Dec.  10,  1B68, 

,'Tt>  Dr.  E.  Mabtin. 

jtfy  dear  old  Friend,  —  Your  kind  and  welcome  letter,  so  full 
of  cougratulatioDs  and  bright  anticipations,  was  duly  received, 
and  for  it  I  render  thanks.  Must  I  confess  it,  however?  it 
impresses  mc  with  a  feeling  of  sadness.  The  state  of  affairs 
vrbich  yon  picture  does  not  exist  at  the  South ;  and  the  bright 
anticipations  which  you  base  upon  mistaken  premises  have,  in 
my  opinion,  little  chance  of  fulfillment.  The  freedman  is  just 
as  impotent  uow  of  all  power  of  self- protection  as  ho  vcas 
before  the  ballot  was  given  him,  —  nay,  perhaps  more  so,  as  an 
unskilled  person  may  injure  iiimself  with  the  finest  of  Damas- 
cus blades.  Pray  keep  in  your  mind  my  former  classification. 
Of  every  hundred  of  the  blacks,  ninety-five  at  least  can  not  read 
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or  write,  ninety-five  are  landless,  and  at  least  eighty  have  not 
sufficient  to  subsist  themselves  for  thirty  days  without  the  aid 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  them  in  political  thought  with  an 
intensity  of  prejudice  you  can  not  begin  to  understand.  These 
constitute  three-fourths  of  the  Republican  party  of  the  South. 
Of  the  remainder  (the  whites),  tweuty-four  out  of  every  hun- 
dred can  not  read  their  ballots ;  and  fifty-five  or  sixty  of  the 
same  number  are  landless,  being  mere  day-laborers,  or  at  least 
renters,  "  crappers  "  as  they  are  called  here. 

So  that  of  this  party,  to  whom  the  wise  men  of  the  North 
have  given  power,  from  whom  they  expect  all  but  impossible 
things,  three-fourths  can  not  read  or  write,  five-sevenths  are 
landless,  two-thirds  are  utterly  impoverished,  and  nearly  the 
whole  is  inexperienced  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Yet 
upon  this  party  the  nation  has  rolled  the  burden  of  restoration, 
reconstruction,  re-organization !  That  it  will  fail  is  as  certain 
as  the  morrow's  sunrise.  For  three  years  the  nation  has  had 
this  problem  on  the  heads  and  hearts  of  its  legislators,  and  has 
not  made  one  step  towards  its  solution.  The  highest  wisdom, 
the  greatest  gravity,  the  profoundest  knowledge,  and  that  skill 
which  comes  only  from  experience,  are  indispensably  necessary 
to  this  task.  It  is  given  into  the  hands  of  weaklings ;  while 
the  great  country,  whose  interest,  prosperity,  and  good  faith, 
are  all  involved  in  securing  the  liberty  conferred  by  the  war, 
and  in  so  organizing  these  new  constituent  elements  that  they 
shall  hereafter  be  a  source  of  strength,  and  not  danger,  — this 
country  stands  off,  and  says,  "  I  will  not  touch  one  of  the  least 
of  these  burdens  with  my  little  finger.  The  South  must  take 
care  of  itself." 

My  dear  old  friend,  it  can  not  be  done.  The  experiment 
must  fail ;  and,  when  it  does  fail,  it  will  involve  us  all  —  us  of 
the  South,  I  mean  —  in  ruin  ;  but  the  North,  and  especially  the 
Republican  party  of  the  North,  will  be  responsible  for  this  ruin, 
for  its  shame  and  its  loss,  for  the  wasted  opportunity,  and,  it 
may  be,  for  consequent  peril.  Of  course  I  shall  share  it.  The 
North  would  not  see  the  fact  that  war  did  not  mean  regeneration, 
nor  perform  the  duty  laid  upon  it  as  a  conqueror.    The  altema- 
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tiTe  placed  before  us  at  the  South  n'as  a  powerless  acceptance 
cf  the  plan  of  reconstruction,  or  oppoaition  and  hostility  to  the 
government,  I.  in  common  with  others,  chose  the  former.  A 
loyal  man  could  not  do  otherwisa.  Now  we,  and  probably  we 
ftlone,  must  share  and  bear  the  blame  of  its  failure.  I  protest 
ill  advance  against  it.  If,  of  a  steamer's  crew  of  a  hundred 
men,  fifty  be  deaf-and-dumb,  and  only  five  of  them  all  have 
(.'ver  been  afloat,  her  voyage  even  in  the  calmest  sea  b  not  likely 
to  be  a  safe  one ;  but  when  it  is  in  a  season  of  typhoons,  off  a 
dangerous  coiut  of  which  no  chart  has  ever  been  made,  ita 
destruction  may  be  certainly  foretold.  And,  vrhen  it  perishes 
amid  the  breakers  of  a  tee-shore,  the  despairing  wretches,  who 
call  for  aid  which  cometh  not,  will  curse,  not  so  much  the 
incompetent  captain  and  inefficient  steersman,  as  the  negligent 
owners  who  sent  her  to  sea  with  such  a  crew. 

It  is  BO  with  us.  We  Republicans  of  the  South  will  go  down 
with  the  reconstruction  movement.  Some  of  us  will  make  a 
good  fight  for  the  doomed  craft;  others  will  neither  realize  nor 
care  for  ita  danger :  but  on  neither  will  justly  rest  the  responsi- 
bility. That  will  rest  now  and  for  all  time  with  the  Republican 
party  of  the  North,  —  a  party  the  most  cowardly,  vacillating, 
and  inconsistent  in  its  management  of  these  queations,  that 
has  ever  been  known  in  any  gDvernment. 

These  are  my  convictions,  I  might  get  away,  and  avoid  this 
Tesult,  HO  far  as  I  am  concerned  ;  but  I  have  cast  in  my  lot  with 
this  people.  I  have  advocated  tliia  meoanre,  and  I  will  abide 
with  them  ita  results. 

In  fact,  my  dear  Doctor,  I  begin  seriously  to  tear  that  the 
North  lacks  virility.  This  cowardly  shirking  of  responsibility, 
thin  pandering  to  sentimental  whimsicalities,  this  snuffling 
'hine  about  peaee  and  concililltion,  is  sheer  weakness.  The 
Forth  is  simply  a  conqueror  ;  and,  if  the  results  she  fought  for 
Are  to  be  secured,  she  must  rule  as  a  conqueror.  Suppose  the 
South  bad  been  triumphant,  and  had  overwhelmed  and  deter- 
mined to  hold  the  North  ?  Before  now,  a  thoroughly  organ- 
ized system  of  provincial  government  would  have  been  securely 
«Vtabtished.    There  would  have  been  no  hesitation,  no  subtei^ 
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fnge,  no  pretense  of  restoration,  because  the  people  of  the 
South  are  bom  rulers,  —  aggressives,  who,  having  made  up 
their  minds  to  attain  a  certain  end,  adopt  the  means  most  likely 
to  secure  it.  In  this  the  North  fails.  She  hesitates,  palters, 
shirks. 

There  is  another  danger.  Rebellion  has  ended  without  pun- 
ishment. It  is  true  the  South  has  lost,  —  lost  her  men,  her 
OKmey,  her  slaves ;  but  that  was  only  a  gambler's  stake,  the 
hsxard  placed  upon  the  dice.  There  was  talk  of  *<  making 
treason  odious."  How  that  result  should  be  accomplished  was 
a  serious  question;  but  how  to  make  it  honorable^  I  fear  we  have 
found  an  easy  matter  to  demonstrate. 

As  I  have  said,  .the  party,  if  it  may  so  be  called,  to  whom 
the  mighty  task  of  rehabilitation  has  been  assigned,  must  fail 
at  the  South.  Already  we  hear  the  threat  from  the  highest 
seats  in  the  hostile  camps,  "  Just  wait  until  the  Blue  Coats  are 
gone,  and  we  will  make  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  more  tolerable 
than  these  States  to  Republicans ! ''  They  will  do  it  too.  They 
have  the  power,  the  intellect,  the  organizing  capacity,  the  de- 
termined will.  Our  numbers  only  make  us  a  cumbrous  rope 
of  sand.  Weak,  incoherent  particles  are  not  made  strong  by 
mere  multiplication.  In  the  struggle  against  us,  the  most  reck- 
less and  unworthy  of  those  who  led  in  the  war  will  again  come 
to  the  front.  Their  success  will  make  them  the  heroes  of  the 
people,  and  they  will  win  place  and  honor  thereby.  It  will  re- 
salt  that  turbulent,  ambitious  men  will  hereafter  say  that  the 
road  to  honor,  renown,  fame,  and  power,  in  our  nation,  lies 
through  the  '*  Traitor^s  Gate."  Burr  and  his  coadjutors  won 
only  shame  by  their  attempt  to  destroy  the  nation.  Davis,  Lee, 
and  their  compatriots  have  already  won  a  distinction  and  emi- 
nence they  could  not  have  hoped  for  had  they  remained  peace- 
ful citizens  of  the  Republic.  They  are  destined  to  achieve  far 
gT'eater  honor.  From  this  day  the  prestige  of  the  Federal  sol- 
dier will  begin  to  wane  throughout  the  land.  In  the  course  of 
another  decade,  one  will  almost  be  ashamed  to  confess  that  he 
wore  the  blue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  glory  of  the  Confed- 
erate leader  will  hourly  wax  greater  and  brighter.    The  latter 
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bsB  B  people  devoted  and  ateadfnst,  to  whose  pride,  even  in 
defeat,  be  caa  appeal  with  certainty  of  receiving  an  unahriuk- 
ing  responae.  The  former  has  a  countr;  debauched  b;  weak 
bumauitarianisms,  more  anxious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
offending  its  enemies  than  desirous  of  securing  its  own  power 
or  its  own  enda.  These  men  who  have  led  in  the  Rebellion 
will  not  be  slow  to  perceive  and  take  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunity: and  other  geueratioDB  following  them  will  note  the 
fact  that  the  sure,  safe,  aud  brilliant  road  to  fame  and  suceass 
b  an  armed  rebellion  against  existing  powers.  You  may  think 
toe  discouraged  and  morbid ;  but  mark  my  words,  old  friend, 
we  have  aowa  to  the  wind,  and  shall  reap  the  whirlwind. 
Yours  truly, 

Comport  Servosbe. 

So,  with  foreboding,  the  Fool  looked  to  tbe  future,  and 
ftwaited  tbe  event  of  that  great  experiment,  from  the  pre- 
liminaries of  which  he  was  only  able  to  presage  danger  and 
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and  astounding,  that  even  tbe  people  of  the  late  rebellious 
States  were  unable  to  realize  it  for  a  considerable  period. 
That  a  nation,  after  four  years  of  war,  the  loss  of  a  million  of 
men  and  uncounted  millious  of  treasure,  should  relax  ita  grip 
Dpon  the  subjugated  territory,  relieve  its  people  of  alt  dis- 
abilities, or  only  bar  from  a  useless  privilege  a  few  superan- 
nuated leaders,  wbo  only  thus  were  susceptible  of  martyrdom, 
and  without  guaranties  for  the  future,  or  without  power  of 
reversal  or  modification,  should  restore  this  territory,  this 
people,  these  States,  to  the  position  of  equal,  independent,  and 
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eoordinata  aovereigntiei,  was  eo  incredible  a  propoBition,  fl 
jean  were  required  for  its  complete  compretaenBiou. 

Dnring  these  years  the  public  press  of  the  South  nu  ft 
carious  study.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
until  about  the  period  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  States,  its 
nttonuicea  were  cautious  and  guarded.  While  there  was  almost 
wiwaya  an  undertone  which  might  be  construed  to  mean  eitlier 
mllem  hat«  or  unconcealable  chagrin,  there  was  little  of  that 
vindictive  bitterness  toward  the  North  which  had  immediately 
preceded  the  war,  or  attended  its  prosecution.  It  is  true,  that, 
in  aome  instances,  its  bottles  of  unparalleled  infamy  were  un- 
stopped, and  poured  on  the  heads  of  unoffending  citizens  of 
Northern  birth,  or  those  natives  who  saw  fit  to  affiliate  with  the 
conqueror,  or  to  accept  office  at  hia  hands.  This,  however,  was 
not  a  universal  rule.  As  soon  as  the  reconstruction  period 
bad  passed,  this  caution  relaxed.  More  and  more  bitter,  more 
and  more  loathsome,  became  the  mma  of  Southern  journalism. 
t>efiant  hostility,  bitter  animosity,  unrestricted  libertinism  in 
the  assaults  of  private  character,  poured  over  the  columua  o[ 
the  Southern  press  like  froth  upon  the  jaws  of  a  rabid  cur. 
^Vllllever  or  whoever  was  of  the  North  or  from  the  North 
was  the  subject  of  ridicule,  denunciation,  and  immeasurable 
oialiguity  of  vituperation.  Whoever  had  aided,  assisted,  or 
auented  lo  the  process  of  reconstruction,  became  a  target  for 
infamons  assault.  Rank,  station,  purity  of  life,  uprightness  of 
character,  religious  connection,  age,  sex,  was  uo  safeguard  from 
ttwae  assaulte.  The  accumulated  malignity  of  the  years  of 
■inietude  and  suppression  burst  its  houuds,  and  poured  over  the 
whole  country  a  disgusting  flood  of  hideous,  horrible,  improba- 
ble, and  baseless  accusation  and  rabid  vituperation.  Men  of 
ttie  furest  lives  were  covered  over  with  unutterable  iufamy ; 
women  of  the  highest  purity  were  accused  of  unnamable  enor- 
mities-, and  even  children  of  tender  years  were  branded  with 
ineffaceable  marks  of  shame.  The  previous  training  which  the 
presa  of  the  South  had  received  in  the  art  of  vilification,  uuder 
■be  rfffime  of  slavery,  became  now  of  infinite  service  in  this  . 
^^KWrbal  crusade.     The  mass  of  their  readers  had  long  been  a<wii»H^J 
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tomed  to  believe  aoy  thing  absitrd  and  horrible  in  regiird  to  the 
NorQi.  To  them  it  was  already  the  land  of  thieves,  adulterers, 
infidels,  and  cheats.  There  might  be  good  men  there ;  but 
the;  were  counted  rarer .theji  in  Sodom,  For  fifty  yeftrs  the 
necewitieB  of  alavery  had  rendered  the  cultivation  of  Buefa  a 
sentiment  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  institution  from 
the  assaults  of  free  labor  and  free  thought.  To  turn  this  tide 
of  public  sentiment  against  the  ideas,  principles,  and  men  who 
were  engaged  in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  to  intensify  il« 
bitterness,  increase  its  credulity,  and  make  thereby  a  seven- 
times  heated  furnai:<)  of  infamy  for  those  nho  saw  fit  to  favor 
this  movement,  was  the  assigned  work  and  mission  of  the 
Southern  press,  and  right  nobly  wim  it  executed.  Never  was 
such  unanimity,  never  was  such  persistency,  never  such  rivalry 
in  malevolence,  never  such  munificence  in  invective,  never  such 
fertility  in  falsehood. 

It  was  but  natural,  and  in  a  great  measure  fair,  upon  the 
principle  that  all  in  war  is  fair.  So  far  as  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  government  were  concerned,  they  had  noth- 
ing of  which  to  complain.  They  represented  the  conqueror  ; 
and  if  their  master  was  inherently  or  accidentally  too  weak  to 
protect  them,  or  disinclined  to  compel  obedience  and  respect 
from  the  recently  vanquished  enemy,  it  waa  only  th«  fault  of 
their  employer,  whose  service  was  purely  voluntary.  The 
tools  who  had  removed  to  these  States  from  motives  of  ease  or 
profit,  engaging  in  production,  manufacture,  or  trade,  ought 
not  to  have  complained,  because  Ibey  came  among  a  conquered 
people,  being  of  the  conqueror,  well  knowing  (or  at  least  they 
should  have  known)  the  generations  of  antagonism  which  war 
liad  fused  into  hate,  and  having,  therefore,  no  right  to  look  for 
or  expect  kindliness,  lavor,  or  even  fair  play.  If  they  did  so, 
^Jt  was  their  own  folly. 

Those  who  had  most  right,  or  perhaps  the  sole  rights  to  com- 
plain, were  those  among  the  conquered  people  who  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  nation  before  or  after  the  downfall  of  the 
Confederacy.  They  had  a  right  to  suppose  that  the  conquer- 
ing power  would  at  least  make  itself  respectable,  and  would 
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not  permit  its  supporters  to  be  disgraced  by  the  mere  fact  of 
allegiance  to  it.  It  must  have  been  a  matter  of  sincere  aston- 
ishment to  the  Union  man  —  who  during  the  war,  from  its 
inception  to  its  close,  perhaps,  had  been  an  uncompromising 
opponent  of  those  by  whom  it  was  waged,  had  perhaps  fought 
and  hidden  and  endured,  with  a  rare  faith  in  that  govemment 
from  which  he  was  cut  off,  but  to  which  he  had  adhered  with 
marrelons  fidelity  —  to  find,  after  the  war,  at  the  first,  his 
neighbors  flocking  to  him  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  his 
good  word,  his  intercession  with  the  powers  that  were,  in  their 
behalf.  It  must  indeed  have  been  a  proud  day  to  such  when 
those  who  had  penecuted  came  to  sue ;  and,  let  it  be  said  to 
their  credit^  rarely  was  application  made  to  them  in  vain. 
These  Union  men  were  a  most  forgiving  people,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  bestowed  the  divine  favor  of  forgiveness  without  price 
upon  ^e  very  men  who  had  wrought  them  the  sorest  evil.  But 
such  surprise  must  have  been  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
astonishment  with  which  the  Union  man  must  have  witnessed, 
after  the  accomplishment  of  reconstruction,  himself  made  an 
object  of  scorn,  and  his  family  visited  with  contumely  and 
insult,  because  of  his  Union  record. 

As  Jehu  Brown  said  to  the  Fool  in  regard  to  it,  — 
"  I  can't  understan*  it,  Colonel.  They  say  our  side  whipped  ; 
that  the  Union  won,  an'  the  Confederacy  lost :  an*  yit  here  they 
bearputtin'  it  on  tu  me  like  all  possessed  day  arter  day,  an' 
abusin'  my  wife  an'  children  too  bad  for  white  folks  to  hear 
about,  jes  cos  I  was  a  Union  man.  There  must  be  some  mis- 
take. Colonel,  about  the  matter.  Either  'twas  the  t'other  folks 
that  surrendered  at  Appomattox,  or  else  you  an'  I  was  on  t'other 
side,  an'  hev  jes  been  a-dreamin'  that  we  was  Yank  an'  Union 
all  this  time !  " 

The  most  amazing  thing  connected  with  this  matter,  how- 
ever, was  the  fact  that  the  press  of  the  North,  almost  without 
exception,  echoed  the  clamor  and  invective  of  the  Southern 
journals.  In  order  to  express  their  abhorrence  for  such  as 
dared  to  go  from  the  North,  thinking  to  become  residents  of 
the  South  without  an  absolute  surrender  of  all  that  they  had 
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hitherto  accoonted  principle,  one  who  was  of  more  inteua 
virulence  than  the  others  invented  a  new  term,  or  rather  re- 
applied one  which  he  hud  already  helped  to  make  infamous. 
Tbe  origin  of  this  new  vehicle  of  matigiiitj  is  said  to  have 
been  thia.  In  one  of  the  North-western  States,  during'  the 
early  days  of  "  wild-cat  money  "  as  it  was  termed,  a  plan  wsa 
devised  for  preventing  the  solvency  of  the  State  bonks  from 
being  too  readily  tested.  An  organization  was  formed  which 
secured  its  issues  by  the  mortgage  of  land,  which  mortgage 
the  State  had  power  to  enforce  as  upon  forfeiture,  on  behalf 
of  the  creditors,  whenever  the  notes  of  the  organization  (they 
called  it  a  bank)  "  should  go  to  protest."  To  avoid  thia  con- 
tingency was  then  the  prime  ohject.  As  the  law  bod  neglected 
to  provide  that  banks  orgnnized  under  it  should  have  a  perma- 
nent place  of  business,  this  ohject  was  for  a  considerable  time 
attained  hy  neglecting  to  open  any  ofhce,  or  having  any  perma- 
nent place  of  doing  business,  and  putting  their  notes  in  cir- 
culation by  means  of  agents,  who  carried  the  bills  about  tfa? 
country  in  eerpel-hags,  and  were  bence  denominated,  "  Carpet- 
baggers." It  is  said  that  one  of  these  veritable  carpet-baggers, 
an  editor,  who  during  the  war  hod  exhausted  all  the  expletives 
of  which  he  was  master,  in  denunciation  of  Lincoln  and  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Federal  army,  and  had,  in  return,  been 
branded  with  that  terra  ot  ineffaanable  sbame  "  Copperhead," 
was  therefore  at  a  loss  for  some  fresh  epithet  to  bestow  upon 
the  new  class  whom  he  had  honored  with  his  hate,  and  and- 
denly  bethought  himself  of  his  own  nickname.  Whereupon 
he  shouted,  "  Carpet-baggers  I "  Instantly  it  spread  through 
the  press  of  the  South;  and,  with  its  usual  subserviency,  that 
of  the  North  followed  in  its  lead,  and  re-echoed  its  maledic- 

The  name  itself  was  a  stroke  ot  genius.  Whoever  first  be- 
stowed it  on  the  peripatetic  Wboonsin  cashier  was  undoubtedly 
akin  to  the  heaven -descended-  In  all  history  there  is  perhaps 
no  instance  of  so  perfect  and  complete  an  epithet.  Sana-eu' 
lottf  is  its  nearest  rival.  "  Abolitionist,"  it<i  immediate  prede- 
cessor, has  the  disadvantage  of  an  etymological  significance, 
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which  tometiines  interfered  with  its  perfect  application. 
"Carpet-bagger"  had,  however,  all  the  essentials  of  a  denun- 
eiatory  epitiiet  in  a  superlative  degree.  It  had  a  quaint  and 
ludicrous  sound,  was  utterly  without  defined  significance,  and 
was  altogether  unique.  It  was  susceptible  of  one  significance 
in  one  locality,  and  another  in  another,  without  being  open  to 
any  etymological  objection.  This  elasticity  of  signification 
is  of  prime  importsnce  in  a  disparaging  epithet :  there  is 
almoet  always  a  necessity  for  it.  *' Abolitionist"  meant  only 
one  who  was  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  At  the 
North  it  had  this  significance,  and  no  more.  At  the  South  it 
meant  also,  one  who  was  in  favor  of,  and  sought  to  promote, 
negfo-equalily,  miscegenation,  rape,  murder,  arson,  and  an- 
archy, with  all  the  untold  horrors  which  the  people  there 
believed  would  follow  the  uprising  or  liberation  of  a  race  of 
untaught  savages,  lustful  as  apes,  bloodthirsty  as  cannibals, 
and  artful  as  satyrs. 
So  that  this  formulated  difference  then  prevailed :  — 

AT  THE  NORTH. 

Abolitianist,  —  One  who  favors  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 

AT  THE   SOUTH. 

AMUionist.  —  One  who  favors  emancipation  -|-  infidel  -|- 
murderer  -|-  thief  -|-  ravisher  -{-  incendiary  -{-  all  hell's  accumu- 
lated horrors,  *^  not  otherwise  appropriated." 

This  epithet,  as  was  said  before,  was  liable  to  objection 
among  a  people  who  thought  and  defined.  It  was  possible  to 
•how  by  ratiocination,  as  well  as  example,  that  an  "aboli- 
tionist "  was  not,  of  necessity,  an  infidel,  nor,  ex  vi  termni,  a 
murderer  or  thief.  So  when  an  unfortunate  minister  of  the 
gospel  happened  to  allow  somewhat  too  much  of  the  Master's 
truth  to  escape  his  lips,  while  tarrying  south  of  Mason's  and 
Dixon's  Line,  and  was  thereupon  treated  to  hickory  on  his  bare 
back,  or  hemp  around  his  gullet,  because  he  was  an  "  aboli- 
tionist," the  North  was  somewhat  shocked  at  the  disproportion 
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between  the  offense  and  punishment;  but  the  Santh  Beartily 
ftnd  honestly  rejoiced,  and  tliankpd  God  with  renewed  devotiuu, 
because,  to  ita  iippreheusion,  an  iiiconeeivablj  atrocioos  monster 
had  been  destroyed  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  1  And  so 
the  game  of  cross-purposes  .went  on. 

"Carpet-bagger,''  whiuh  w£is  in  some  sense  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  "abotitioniat,"  was,  as  was  very  proper  for  a,  second 
edition,  a  considerable  improvement  on  its  immediate  prede- 
It  was  undefined  and  undefinable-  To  the  Southern 
mind  it  meant  a  scion  of  the  North,  a  son  of  an  '■  abolition- 
ist," a  creature  of  the  conqueror,  a  witness  of  their  defeat,  a 
inark  of  their  degradation:  to  them  he  w.ia  hateful,  because 
recalled  all  of  evil  or  shame  which  tliej  had  ever  known. 
They  hissed  the  name  through  lips  hot  with  hate,  because  his 
ipresence  was  hateful  to  that  dear,  dead  Confederacy  which 
they  held  in  tender  memory,  and  mourned  for  in  widow's 
weeds,  as  was  but  natural  that  they  should  do.  They  hated 
the  Northern  man,  who  came  among  them  as  the  sepresenta- 
tive  and  embodiment  of  that  selfish,  malign,  and  envions 
North,  which  had  sent  forth  the  "abolitionist"  in  anle  beUum 
days,  had  crushed  the  fair  South  in  her  heroic  struggle  to 
establish  a  Hlave-austained  republic,  and  now  had  sent  spios 
Bnd  harpies  to  prey  upon,  to  mock  and  taunt  and  jeer  them 
in  their  downfall  and  misfortune.  To  their  minds  the  word 
expressed  all  that  collective  and  accumulated  hate  which  gen- 
erations of  antagonism  had  cngendereil,  intensififd  and  sub- 
limated by  the  white-heat  of  a  wnr  of  passionate  intensity 
Iftnd  undoubted  righteousness  to  the  hearts  of  its  promoters. 
'The  Northern  man  who  set  up  his  family  altar  at  the  Soath 
luRtood,  by  natural  and  almost  necessary  synecdoche,  for  the 
iJforlh.  He  was  to  all  that  portion  of  the  South  which  arro- 
gates to  itself  the  term  Southern,  not  only  an  enemy,  but  the 
ropresentative  in  miniature  of  all  their  enemies.     And  this  he 

of  course,  and  by  consequence  of  his  Northern  nativi^. 

true,  he  might  in  part  relieve  himself  from  this  imputa- 
tion;   but  it  rested  upon    hliii  to   do   so.      The   presumption 

against  him ;  and,  in  order  to  rebut  it,  ho  must  take  the 
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Gaelic  oath  to  "love  whom  thou  lovest,  hate  whom  thou 
hatet,  bless  whom  thou  blessest,  and  curse  whom  thou  dost 
anathematize." 

To  the  Northern  mind,  however,  the  word  had  no  vicarious 
rigniftcance.  To  their  apprehension,  the  hatred  it  embodied 
was  purely  personal,  and  without  regard  to  race  or  nativity. 
They  thought  (foolish  creatures!)  that  it  was  meant  to  apply 
lolely  to  those,  who,  without  any  visible  means  of  support, 
lingering  in  the  wake  of  a  victorious  army,  preyed  upon  the 
conquered  people. 

So  these  formulated  significations  prevailed :  — 

AT  THE  NORTH. 

Carpet-bagger,  —  A  man  without  means,  character,  or  occupa- 
tion, an  adventurer,  a  camp-follower,  **  a  bummer.** 

AT   THE   SOUTH. 

Carpet-bagger.  —  A  man  of  Northern  birth -[-an  abolitionist 
(according  to  the  Southern  definition)  -|-  an  incarnation  of 
Northern  hate,  envy,  spleen,  gpreed,  hypocrisy,  and  all  unclean- 
ness. 

So  the  South  cursed  "carpet-baggers,"  because  they  were  of 
the  North ;  and  the  North  cursed  them  because  the  South  set 
the  example. 

In  nothing  has  the  South  shown  its  vast  moral  superiority 
over  the  North  more  than  in  this.  "  I  pray  thee  curse  me  this 
people,"  it  said  to  the  North,  first  of  the  **  abolitionists,"  and 
then  of  the  "  carpet-bagpers ;  "  and  the  North  cursed,  not  know- 
ing  whom  it  denounced,  and  not  pausing  to  inquire  whether 
they  were  worthy  of  stripes  or  not.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other 
instance  in  history  in  which  the  conquering  power  has  discred- 
ited its  own  agents,  denounced  those  of  its  own  blood  and 
faith,  espoused  the  prejudices  of  its  conquered  foes,  and  poured 
the  vials  of  its  wrath  and  contempt  upon  the  only  class  in  the 
conquered  territory  who  defended  its  acts,  supported  its  policy, 
promoted  its  aim,  or  desired  its  prosorvation  and  continuance. 
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These  had  been  rumors  in  tbe  air,  for  eome  montfaa,  of  b 
igely  mysteriouB  orgnnization,  said  to  ba  spreading  over 
the  Southern  Stat«B.  nhich  added  to  tbe  usual  intangibili^  of 
tlie  secret  Bociety  an  element  of  grotesque  superstitiou  un- 
matobed  in  tbe  history  of  any  other. 

It  was  at  first  regarded  as  farcical,  and  the  newspapers  of  the 
North  unwittingly  accustomed  their  readers  to  regard  it  as  a 
piece  of  the  broadest  and  most  ridiculous  fiui.  Here  and  there 
througbout  the  South,  by  a  sort  of  sporadic  instinct,  bands  of 
ghostly  horsemen,  in  quaint  and  horrible  guise,  appeared,  and 
admonished  the  lazy  and  trifling  of  the  African  race,  and 
threatened  the  vicious.  They  claimed  to  the  affrighted 
negroes,  it  waa  said,  to  be  the  ghosts  of  departed  Confederates 
who  had  come  straight  from  tlie  confines  of  hell  to  regulate 
affairs  about  their  former  homes. 

Ail  this  was  a  matter  of  infinite  jest  and  amusement  to  the 
.good  and  wise  people  of  the  North.  What  could  be  funnier, 
■or  a  more  appropriate  subject  of  mirth,  than  that  the  chiralrie 
bat  humorous  and  jocose  Southrons  should  organise  a  ghostly 
police  to  play  upon  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  colored  people, 
who  were  no  doubt  very  trifling,  and  needed  a  good  deal  of 
regulation  and  restraint?  So  the  Northern  patriot  sat  back  in 
his  safe  and  quiet  home,  and  laughed  himself  into  tears  and 
q>a£ms  at  the  grotesque  delineations  of  ghostly  K.  K.  K.'s  and 
iterrified  darkles,  for  months  before  any  idea  of  there  being  any 
impropriety  therein  dawned  on  his  mind  or  on  the  minds  of 
the  wise  men  who  controlled  the  affairs  of  tbe  nation.  That  a 
few  hundreds,  a  few  thousands,  or  even  millions,  of  the  colored 
race,  should  be  controlled  and  dominated  by  their  superstitious 
deprived  of  their  volitioa.  and  compelled  to  follow  the 
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beberta  of  others,  was  not  regarded  aa  at  all  dangerous  in  a 
npublic,  and  as  worthy  of  remark  only  from  its  irreaiatJbly 
amoiing  character. 

It  waa  ill  the  winter  of  1868-89,  therpfore,  when  the  wise 
men  were  jubilant  over  the  success  of  the  Great  Experiment; 
when  it  was  said  that  already  Reconstruction  had  been  an 
approved  success,  the  traces  of  the  war  been  blotted  out,  and 
the  era  of  the  millennium  auticipaled,  —  that  a  little  compauy 
ol  colored  men  came  to  the  Fool  one  day ;  and  one  of  tbei 
who  acted  as  spokesman,  said,  — 

"  What's  dis  we  hear.  Mars  Kunnel,  'bout  de  Kliii  ? 

'■  The  what?  "  he  asked. 

"  De  Klux  —  de  Ku-Kluckers  dey  calls  demaelves." 

"  Ohl  the  Ku-Klux,  Ku-Klux-Klan,  K.  K.  K.'a,  you 

"Tea:  dem  folks  what  rides  about  at  night  a-pesterin'  pore 
colored  people,  an'  a-pertendin'  tn  be  jes  from  hell,  or  some  ob 
de  bftttle-fields  ob  ole  Virginny." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  gammon  1  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  in 
it,— nothing  at  all.  Pi-obably  a  parcel  o£  boya  now  and  then 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  scare  a  few  colored  people ;  but 
that's  alL  It  b  mean  and  cowardly,  but  nothing  more.  You 
needu't  have  any  trouble  about  it,  boya." 

"  As'  yon  tink  dat^a  all,  Kunnel  ?  " 

"All?    Of  courseitist    What  else  should  there  be?  ^ 

"I  dnnno,  Mara  Kunnd,"  said  one. 

"You  don't  tink  dey'a  ghoatsea,  nor  uoting  ob  dat  soii' 
wked  another. 

"  Think  1     I  know  they  are  not. ' ' 

"  So  do  I,"  growled  one  of  their  number  who  bad  not  spoken 
Wore,  in  a  tone  of  such  meaning  that  tt  drew  the  eyes  of  the 
Fool  upon  him  at  once. 

"  So  your  miod'a  made  up  on  that  point  too,  U  it,  Bob  T  "  he 
uked  laughingly. 

"  I  know  dey's  not  ghosts,  Kunnel.  I  wish  ter  God  dey  was ! " 
wu  the  reply. 

"Why,  what  do  yon  mean,   Bob?"  asked  the  colonel  in 
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"Will  jon  jes  help  me  take  oS  mjsliirti,  Jim?"  said  Bob 
tneaningly,  as  he  turned  ta  one  of  those  with  hiiu. 

The  speaker  ■was  taller  than  the  average  of  hia  race,  of  a 
Muliarly  jetty  compleiioa,  broad-shouldered,  straight,  of  com- 
;  and  powerful  build.  His  countenance,  despite  its  blaolc- 
(,  was  sharply  cut;  his  head  well  shaped;  and  hia  whole 
appearaiice  and  demeanor  marked  him  as  a  superior  speeimea 
of  his  race.  Serrosse  had  seen  him  before,  and  knew  him  well 
1  industrious  and  thrifty  blacksmith,  living  in  a  distant 
t  of  the  county,  who  was  noted  as  being  one  of  the  most 
independent  and  self-reliant  of  his  people  in  all  politiosl  as 
Biwell  as  pecuniary  matters,  —  Bob  Martin  by  name, 

When  his  clothing  had  been  removed,  he  turned  his  back 
I  towards  the  Fool,  and,  glancing  over  his  shoolder,  uid 
fccoolly,  — 

■■^Vbat  d'ye  tink  ob  dat,  Kunnel  ?  " 

"  My  God  I "  exchiimed  tite  Fool,  starting  back  in  surpriM 
and  horror.     "  What  does  this  mean,  Bob  7  " 

"  Seen  de  Kluckers,  sah,"  was  the  grimly  laconic  answer. 
The  sight  which  presented  itself  to  the  Fool's  eyes  was  truly 
terrible.     The  broad  muscular  back,  from  the  nape  down  to 
and  below  the  waist,  was  gashed  and  marked  by  repeated 
blows.     Great  furrows  were  plowed  in  the  block  integument. 
whose  greenly-livid  lips  were  drawn  back,  while  the  coagulirted 
fibrine  stretched  across,  and  mercifully  protected  the  lacerated 
fiesh-     The  whole  b.ick  was  livid  and  swollen,  bruised  an  if  it 
I  had  been  brayed  in  a  mortar.     Apparently,  after  haring  cot 
iQie  flesh  with  closely-laid  welts  and  furrows,  sloping  downward 
^from  the  left  side  towards  the  right,  with  that  peculiar  skill  in 
castigation  which  could  only  be  obtained  through  the  abundant 
opportunity  for  severe  and  deliberate  flagellation  which  pre- 
vailed under  the  benign  auspices  of  slavery,  the  operator  had 
changed  his  position,  and  scientifioally  oross-checked  the  whole. 
That  he  was  an  expert  whose  skill  justified  Bob's  remark  — 
"  Nobody  but  an  ole  oberseer  ebber  dun  dat,  Kunnel "  —  was 
evident  even  on  a  casual  inspection.     The  injury  which  the  man 
had  sustained,  though  extensive  and  severe,  was  not  dangerous 
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to  one  of  his  oonstitution  and  hardened  physique.  To  the  eye 
of  the  Korthem  man  ^who  gazed  at  it,  however,  unused  as  are 
all  his  compeers  to  witness  the  effects  of  severe  whipping,  it 
aeemed  horrible  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express.  He 
did  not  reflect  that  the  African  could  have  had  none  of  that 
sense  of  indignity  and  degradation  with  which  the  Caucasian 
instinctively  regards  the  application  of  the  emblem  of  servility, 
and  that  he  was  but  fulfilling  tha  end  of  his  dusky  being  in 
submitting  to  such  castigation.  He  was  filled  with  anger,  sur- 
prise, and  horror. 

"What?— Who?  — How  ?  My  GodI  Tell  me  all  about 
it.     Can't  I  do  something  for  you,  my  man  ?  " 

''Tank  ye,  Kunnel,  noting,"  said  Bob  seriously.  *'It's  been 
washed  in  salt  an'  water.  Dat*s  de  bes'  ting  dere  is  to  take  out 
de  soreness ;  an'  it's  doin*  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  I  s'pose. 
I  don't  know  much  'bout  sech  matters.  Boss.  I'se  bin  a  slave 
goin'  on  forty-free  years,  but  never  hed  a  lash  on  my  back 
sence  I  was  a  waitin'-boy  till  las'  night." 

His  face  was  working  with  passion,  and  his  eyes  had  a  wicked 
fire  in  them,  which  clearly  showed  that  he  did  not  take  this 
visitation  in  such  a  subdued  and  grateful  spirit  as  his  position 
properly  demanded  that  he  should.  When  his  clothing  had 
been  resumed,  he  sat  down  and  poured  into  the  wondering  ears 
of  the  Fool  this  story :  — 

bob's  experience. 

'*Yer  see,  I'se  a  blacksmif  at  Burke's  Cross- Roads.  I've 
been  dar  ever  sence  a  few  days  arter  I  heerd  ob  de  surrender. 
I  rented  an  ole  house  dar,  an'  put  up  a  sort  ob  shop,  an'  got 
togedder  a  few  tools,  an'  went  to  work.  It's  a  right  good  stan'. 
Never  used  ter  be  ob  any  count,  coz  all  de  big  plantations  roun* 
dar  hed  der  own  smifs.  But  now  de  smifs  hez  scattered  off, 
an'  dey  hev  ter  pay  fer  der  work,  dey  finds  it  cheaper  ter  come 
ter  my  shop  dan  ter  hire  a  blacksmif  when  dey's  only  half  work 
fer  him  to  do.  So  I'se  been  doin'  right  well,  an'  hev  bought 
de  house  an'  lot,  an'  got  it  all  paid  fer,  tu.  I've  allers  tended 
to  my  own  business.    'Arly  an'  late  Bob's  bin  at  his  shop,  an' 
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alters  at  work.  I  "Honed  to  get  me  a  snug  home  fer  myself  an" 
de  ole  'ooman  afore  we  got  tu  old  ter  work;  a,u'  I  wanted  1«  give 
do  bojB  an'  gals  a  little  eddicaition,  an'  let  era  hev  a  fa*r  start  to 
life  wid  de  rest  ob  de  worl',  if  I  could.  D&t's  what  Bob's  biD 
trakkin'  fer ;  an'  der  ain't  no  man  ner  woman,  black  ner  white, 
can  say  he  hain't  wukked  honestly  and  fa'rly,  — honestly  an' 
fa'rly,  ebbery  day  sence  he's  bin  his  own  master. 

"Long  a  while  back  —  p'raps  five  or  sis  months  —  I  refused 
ter  du  some  work  fer  Itlichael  Anson  or  his  boy,  'cause  dey'd 
run  up  <)uite  a  score  at  de  shop,  an'  allers  put  me  oS  when  I 
wanted  pay.  I  couldn't  work  jes  fer  de  fun  ob  scorin'  it  down : 
so  I  quit.  It  made  smart  ob  talk.  Folks  said  I  waz  gettin'  too 
snjart  fer  a  nigger,  an'  sech  like ;  but  I  kep  right  on;  tole  'em, 
I  waz  a  free  man,  —  not  born  free,  but  made  free  by  a  miracle, 
—  an"  I  didn't  propose  t«r  do  any  man's  work  fer  noffin'.  Most 
everybody  bed  somefin'  to  say  about  it;  but  it  didn't  seem  ter 
hurt  my  trade  very  much.  I  jes  went  on  gittin'  all  I  conld  do, 
an' sometimes  moah.  I  s'pose  I  acted  pretty  independent:  I 
felt  so,  auyhow.  I  staid  at  home,  an'  azed  nobody  any  favors. 
I  know'd  der  wa'n't  a  better  blacksmtf  in  de  country,  an' 
taught  I  bed  tings  jes'  ez  good  ez  I  wanted  'em.  When  der 
come  an  election,  I  sed  my  say,  did  my  own  votin',  an'  tole  de 
Oder  colored  people  dey  waz  free,  an'  bed  a  right  ter  du  de 
same.  Det's  bad  doctrine  up  in  our  country.  De  white  folks 
don't  like  ter  hear  it,  and  'specially  don't  like  ter  hear  a  nigger 
say  it.  Dey  don't  mind  "bout  our  gittin'  on  ef  dey  hev  a  mort- 
gage, Bo't  de  'arnin's  goes  into  dar  pockets;  nor  'bout  our 
rotiu',  so  long  ez  we  votes  ez  dey  tells  us.  Dat's  dare  idea  uv 
liberty  fer  a  nigger. 

"  Well  here  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  foun'  a  board-stuck  up  on  my 
■hop  one  mornin',  wid  dese  words  on  to  it :  — 

"  "Bob  Martin,  —  You're  gettin'toodamsmart!  Thewhita 
folks  round  Burke's  Cross-Roads  don't  want  any  sech  smart 
niggers  round  dar.     You'd  better  git,  er  yon'U  hev  a  call  from 
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"I'd  heerd  'bout  de  Klux,  an"  'llowed  jea'  ez  you  did,  Kunnel. 
—  dat  dey  wacsome  trifliu'  boys  dat  fixed  up  an'  went  round  jes' 
ter  scare  pore  ignorant  niggers,  an'  it  made  me  all  de  Diaddr>r 
ter  tink  dey  should  try  dat  ar  game  on  me.  So  I  sed  boldly. 
an'  afore  everybody,  dct  ef  dc  Rluckers  nauted  enny  ting  uv 
Bob  Martin,  dey'd  better  come  an'  git  it ;  det  1  didn't  'blevu 
any  uonaeuse  about  der  comin'  straight  from  hell,  an'  drinkin' 
the  rivers  dry,  au"  all  dat  r  but,  ef  dey'd  come  tor  meddla  with 
ine,l  llowed  some  on  'eiii  raout  go  to  hell  afore  it  waa  over. 

"I  worked  [nighty  hard  an'  late  yesterday,  an',  nheii  I  went 
into  de  house,  I  was  ao  tired  det  I  jes'  fell  down  on  de  trundle' 
bed  dat  bed  bin  pulled  out  in  frout  ob  Je  souf  do'.  When  my 
Ole  'ooman  got  supper  ready,  an'  called  me,  I  jes'  turned  over, 
■Q*  waa.dat  beat  out  an'  sleepy,  dat  I  tole  her  to  let  me 
done.  So  I  lay  dar,  an'  slep'.  She  put  away  de  supper- 
tings,  an"  tuk  part  ob  de  chilleu  into  bed  wid  her ;  an',  de 
lest  crawled  in  wid  me,  I  s'poae.  I  donno  iiottia'  about  it, 
fer  I  ntbber  woke  up  till  some  time  in  de  night.  I  kinder 
remember  hearin'  de  dog  bark,  but  I  didn't  mind  it ;  an',  de 
fust  ting  I  knew,  de  do'  was  bust  in,  an'  fell  off  de  binges  ober 
on  de  trundle-bed  whar  I  was  lyin'.  It's  a  mercy  I  was  dar. 
I  don't  s'poae  I'ye  lain  down  on  it  fer  a  year  afore,  an',  ef  de 
chillen  hed  all  been  dar  alone,  it's  mor'n  likely  dey'd  ail 
been  killed.  Dey  bed  taken  a  house-log  I  hed  got  (tinkin' 
ter  put  up  a  kitchen  art«r  Christmas),  an'  free  or  four  ob 
'em  bed  run  wid  it  endwise  agin  de  do'.  So,  when  I  woke 
from  de  crash,  I  hed  do'  an'  house-log  bofe  on  me,  an'  de  ole 
'ooman  an'  chillen  screamin',  so't  I  couldn't  make  out  for  a 
mionit  what  it  was,  er  whar  I  was.  De  moon  was  a-shinin' 
bright,  an'  I  'spoct  de  rascals  fought  I'd  run,  an'  dey  would 
shoot  me  as  I  come  out.  But,  as  soon  as  dey  saw  me  heavju' 
an'  struggl in' under  de  do',  two  on  'em  nm  in,  an*  got  on  top 
ob  iL  It  was  no  use  fer  me  to  struggle  any  more  under  dat 
load.  Beaides  dat,  I  was  feared  dey'd  kill  de  chillen.  So  I 
tole  *em  ef  dey'd  get  off,  an'  spar'  de  chillen,  I'd  surrender. 
Dey  wouldn't  bleve  me,  dough,  till  dey'd  tied  my  haos*.  Den 
dey  got  off  da  do',  an'  I  riz  up,  an'  kind  o'  pushed  it  an  di^ 
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houee-log  off  de  tnind]e-bed.  Den  de  pulled  me  out  o'  do's. 
Dar  was  'bout  tirtj  of  'em  staudin'  dar  in  de  mi>onlig;bt,  all 
dreased  in  black  gonns  dat  come  down  to  der  baoU,  an'  some 
.sort  of  high  hat  ou,  dat  oome  down  olmr  der  faces,  jea*  lenvin' 
holes  ter  see  fru,  an'  all  trimmed  wid  diHerent  colored 
cloth,  but  mos'ly  white. 

d  'em  what  dey  wanted  o'  me.  Dey  aed  1  waa  gittin' 
tu  dum  smart,  an'  dey'd  jfs'  came  toud'  l«r  tench  me  some 
liltie  manners,      Den  dcj  tied  me  tu  q  tree,  an'  done  wh&t 

!n.  Dey  tuk  my  wife  an'  olUos'  gal  out  ob  de  houae, 
tore  de  close  nigh  about  oS  'em,  au'  abused  'em  shocfcin'  afore 
my  eyes.  Arter  tarin'  tings  up  a  heap  in  de  house,  dey  lode 
off,  tellin'  me  dey  reckoned  I'd  lam  to  be  "spectful  to  white 
folks  herearter,  an'  not  refuse  tA  work  unless  I  bed  pay  in 
ftdvance,  an'  not  be  so  anxious  'bout  radical  vote«.     Den  my 

n  cut  me  loose,  an'  we  went  into  de  house  ter  see  what 
devilment  dey'd  doue  dar.     We  called  de  chiilen.     Dar's  five 

-  de  oldea"  a  gal  'bout  fifteen,  an'  de  younges'  only 
little  better'n  a  year  ole.  We  foan'  'em  all  but  de  baby.  I 
don'  tiak  he  ebber  breaved  arter  de  do"  fell  ou  us.'" 

The  tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor  man  as  he  flniahed. 
The  Fool  looked  at  bun  in  a  glamour  of  amazement,  pity,  aud 
shame.  He  could  not  help  feeling  humiliated,  that,  in  his  own 
Cliristiau  laud,  one  should  lie  so  treated  by  such  a  cowardly- 
seeming  aombination,  simply  for  having  used  the  liberty  which 
tlie  law  had  given  him  to  acquire  comjietence  and  indepondenoe 
by  his  own  labor. 

"  Why  have  you  not  complained  of  this  outrage  to  the 
authorities  ?  "  he  aaked  after  a  moment. 

■■  I  tole  Squire  Haskins  an'  Judge  Thompson  what  I  bev  tola 
you."  answered  Bob. 

"  And  what  did  they  say  ?  " 

dey  couldn't  do  noffin'  unleas  I  could  sw'ar  to  de 
ies." 

Did  you  not  recognize  any  of  them  ?  " 
Not  to  say  recognize ;   dat  is,  not  so  dat  1  could  tell  jj 
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I^b  dat  ;on  could  know  de  persons  as  de  oaea  I  named. 
HRntgh  'bout  sarttQ,  from  a  lot  of  little  tings,  who  dey  was; 
X  coalda't  sw'ar." 

'■  Did  jou  uot  know  the  Toices  of  any  of  them  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did.  But  de  jix^ge  sajs  I  would  jea*  be  maUn' 
trooble  fer  m;Bel[  to  no  'count;  fer  he  says  no  jurj'  would  con- 
vict OD  sech  evidence  when  unsupported." 

"I  BuppoBB  ho  is  righC' mused  the  Colonel.  "And  thpi-i' 
cloea  not  seem  to  be  any  way  for  you  to  get  redress  for  what 
lias  been  done  to  you,  unless  you  can  identify  those  who  did 
U)«  iTijury  to  clearly  that  no  jury  can  resist  a  conviction.  I 
suppose  the  vast  majority  of  jurymen  will  be  disinclined  even 
to  do  justice.  Perhaps  some  of  the  very  men  who  were  engaged 
in  the  act  may  be  on  the  jury,  or  their  brothers,  fathers,  or 
Irieods.  So  it  would  be  useless  for  you  to  attempt  a  proaeoQ- 
'lion  unless  you  had  the  very  strongest  and  clearest  testimony. 
1  doubt  not  the  judge  was  right  in  the  advice  he  gave  you." 

"  And  do  yon  tink  der  is  any  chance  o'  my  gittiu'  sech  testi- 
mony? "  asked  Bob. 

"  I  confess,"  answered  the  Fool,  "  that  I  see  very  little.  Time 
and  care  might  possibly  enable  you  to  get  it." 

"  Der's  no  hope  o'  dat,  —  no  hope  at  all,"  answered  the  freed- 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Then  the  colored  man 
asked,— 

"Isn't  dere  no  one  else,  Kuunel,  dat  could  do  any  ting? 
Can't  do  President  or  Congress  do  somefin'?  De  gov'ment 
Kit  na  free,  an'  it  'pears  like  it  oughtn't  to  let  our  old  mastCTS 
impose  on  us  in  no  sech  way  now.  1  ain't  no  coward.  Runnel, 
an'  I  don't  want  to  brag;  but  I  ain't  'feared  of  no  man.  I 
don't  miu'  sufferin'  nor  dyin'  e[  I  could  see  any  good  to  conic 
from  it.  I'd  be  willin'  ter  fight  fer  my  liberty,  er  fer  de  coun- 
try dat  giv  me  liberty.  But  I  don't  tink  liberty  was  any  favor 
ef  we  are  to  be  cut  up  an'  murdered  jes'  de  same  as  in  alaro 
times,  an'  wusa  too.  Bob'll  tnke  keer  of  himself,  an'  his  wife 
■a'  chillen  too,  ef  dey'll  only  give  him  a  white  man's  chance, 
"^t  ef  Qien  can  come  to  iiis  house  iu  de  middle  ob  de  nighty  ^ 
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kill  his  babj,  mi'  beat  an'  abuse  him  an'  hta  family  ec  mneh  ez 
dey  pleaae,  jes'  by  puttin'  a.  little  block  clof  ober  der  facea,  I 
may  ez  well  give  up,  an"  be  a  slave  agin. " 

"  If  it  keeps  OQ,  and  grows  general,"  responded  the  Caoca- 
eian,  "  the  government  will  have  to  interfere.  The  necessity 
will  be  such  that  they  can  not  resist  it.  I  don't  quit«  aea 
how  it  can  be  done,  now  that  these  States  are  restored ;  but 
the  government  must  protect  the  lives  of  its  citizens,  and  it 
ougU  to  protect  their  liberties.  I  don't  know  how  it  may  be 
done.  It  may  declare  such  acts  treasonable,  asd  outlaw  the 
offenders,  authorizing  any  man  to  kill  them  wliea  engaged  in 
such  unlawful  acts." 

"If  dey  would  only  do  dat,  Eunnel,  we'd  soon  put  an  end 
to  de  Eu-Kluckers.  We'd  watch  de  roads,  an'  ebery  time  dey 
rode  frue  do  bushes,  dere'd  be  some  less  murderin*  Eluekers 
dan  when  dey  started  out.  Hav'  "em  du  dat,  Kunne!,  an"  we's 
all  right.  Jes'  gib  us  a  fa'r  chance,  an'  de  culled  men'll  tftk' 
keer  o'  dereel's.  We  ain't  cowards.  We  showed  dat  in  da 
wab.  Pae  seen  darkeys  go  whar  de  white  boopa  m'nl 
uisioui  to  foller  'em,  more'n  once." 

"  Where  was  that.  Bob?" 

"  Wal,  at  Fo't  Wagner,  for  one." 

"  How  did  you  know  about  that?  " 

"  How  did  I  know  'bout  dat  ?    Bress  yer  soul,  Eonnel,  I  < 
darl" 

"How  did  that  happen?  I  thought  you  were  raised  in  the 
op  country  here?  " 

"  So  I  was,  Kunne] ;  bnt,  when  1  heerd  dat  Abr&m  Linknm 
had  gib  us  our  freedom,  I  made  up  my  mine  I'd  go  an'  git 
my  sheer,  an',  ef  dar  was  any  ting  I  could  do  to  help  de  rest 
of  my  folks  to  git  dars,  I  was  gwine  ter  du  it.  So  I  managed 
to  slip  away,  one  wayer  'ootber,  an'  got  fm  de  lines  down 
'bout  Charleston,  an'  jined  de  Fifty-fo'  Massachusetts  Culled, 
Kunnel.     Dat's  how  I  come  to  be  at  Wagner." 

"  That  explains,  in  part,  the  feeling  against  you,  I  suppose," 
said  Servosse. 

It  s'plains  annudder  ting  tu,  Etmnel,"  said  the  color«d 
man  doggedly. 


dat  in  da 
pa  ira'nl  [ 
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m     "  What  is  that?  "  asked  the  white  ex-soldier. 
P      •'  it  a'plains  why,  ef  dere'a  any  mo'  Kluckers  raidiii'  ronn' 
Xoika'a  Comers,  dar'll  be  some  funerals  tu,"  vaa  the  grim 
«ply. 

"I  can't  blame  you,  Bob,"  said  the  whito  man,  loobing 
jnwkly  into  his  face  aa  it  n'orkc'd  with  agony  and  rage,  "  A 
nun  has  a  right  to  prot«ct  hiuiaelf  and  his  family  ;  and,  if  our 
goremmeDt  is  too  blind  or  too  nealc  to  put  down  this  new  re- 
beUioa,  there  are  only  three  courses  before  ua,  —  you  and  me, 
uid  those  who  stood  with  us:  the  one  is  to  fight  the  devil  with 
&i%  —  to  kill  those  who  kill,  — guard  the  fords,  and,  whenever 
we  see  a  man  in  disguise,  shoot  him  down ;  another  ia  to  give 
up  every  thing  else  for  the  privilege  of  living  here ;  and  the 
third  ia  to  get  away." 

"  It  will  come  to  dat,  Kuunel.  Ef  de  gubment  won't  take 
k«er  o'  de  darkeya  y'ber,  ait'  gib  'em  a  white  man's  chance, 
dey'll  run  away,  jes'  ex  dey  did  in  slave  times.  Dat's  my 
notion,"  said  the  freedman,  who  had  fought  to  save  the  life 
of  the  nation,  which  would  not  lift  a  finger  to  save  his  in 
return. 

"  God  only  knows,"  answered  the  soldier,  who  had  t>een 
branded  as  a  "  Carpet-bagger  "  throughout  the  laud,  becauM 
be  was  bom  at  the  North,  h.'kd  fought  for  the  country,  and 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  live  where  be  chose. 

A  hearty  dinner  and  a  glass  of  liquor  were  the  only  sub- 
stantial benefits  which  he  could  coufer  on  the  suffering  fellow, 
who  went  away  with  bis  companions  to  consult  with  friends 
in  the  village  which  had  grown  up  aa  the  colored  suburb  of 
Vetdentoti,  and  was  now  known  as  Iluntsville,  being  named 
from  the  owner  of  the  plantation  out  of  which  it  was  princi- 
pally carved.  It  had  been  sold  at  public  sale,  and  bought  up 
hj  the  Fool,  who  had  divided  it  up  into  lots,  and  sold  it  out  in 
this  manner,  together  with  a  part  of  Warrington. 

It  was  a  new  and  terrible  revelation  to  the  Fool.  He  saw  at 
once  how  this  potent  instrumentality  might  be  used  so  as  to 
effectually  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  newly  enfranchi.ied  citi- 
zen, and  eitablish  a  serfdom  more  barbarous  and  horrible  than 
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\  uif  on  earth,  because  it  would  be  the  creature  of  lawlera  in- 
eolence.  He  saw,  too,  that  this  might  easily  be  effected  with- 
out anj  tangible  aud  puiiishELble  violation  of  the  law.  His 
heart  %fas  wruug  in  agony  for  his  poor  neighbors.  For  himself, 
it  did  not  yet  occur  to  him  to  fear. 

There  was  much  excitement  in  the  little  village  of  Hiintaville 
that  day.  Betwixt  fear  aud  rage,  the  heart  of  every  one  was 
in  a  ferment  at  thH  outrage  committed  upon  Bob  Rlartin.  For 
once,  Uncle  Jerry  forgot  his  accustomed  prudence,  and  moved 

■  by  a  very  unreasouable  anger  at  tlie  impotenoy  of  the  law, 
which  could  not  punish  those  who  could  not  be  clearly  identi- 
fied, he  openly  and  boldly  declared  the  monairous  doctrine  that 
the  colored  people  ought  to  defend  themselves  and  each  other. 
That  he  should  entertain  such  ideas  was  in  itself  a  misfortune : 
that  he  should  give  expression  U>  such  incendiary  notiODS  was 
a  fatal  error. 

k„.- „      ■ 
A  BUNOJ-E  OS  PUY  STICKS.  ^^^^H 

To  show  more  clearly  the  surrouiidingB  of  the  Fool,  we  BukA     1 
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To  show  more  clearly  the  surrouiidingB  of  the  Fool,  we  n 

a.  few  extracts  from  his  little  book,  aud  records  which  he  had 

collected  and  preserved,  apparently  iu  illustration  of  this  inter- 

The  first  is  from  a  friend  in  a  distant  county  :  — 
"The  Ku'Kliix  have  appeared  in  our  county.  I  have  been 
warned  to  leave  within  twenty  days.  A  cofhn  was  put  at  my 
door  last  night.  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  It  would  leave  a»y 
family  very  badly  off  if  any  thing  should  happen  U>  me.  All 
1  have  is  invested  here,  and  I  am  afraid  they  will  get  me  if  I 

The  neit  waa  from  an  adjoining  county  ;  — 
"  Three  colored  men  were  whipped  by   the  K.  K.  K.  ft  lew 
miles  from  this  place  on  Saturday  night     One  of  them  Xtd 
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not  know :  the  others  were  aa  good  colored  men  u  tiieie  em 
were  in  the  county.  The  reason  given  was,  that  they  had  bees 
Muti/r  Uie  trae  reason  is  believed  to  be  that  they  were  acqniF- 
ing  propel^,  and  becoming  independent.  Can  nothing  be 
done  ?  Our  people  are  becoming  very  roach  excited.  I  am 
afnid  this  thing  will  lead  to  ttoabla." 

The  next  was  from  still  another  conn^ :  — 

"It  seems  aa  if  things  were  getting  too  bad  to  think  of  with 
US.  Two  white  and  three  colored  men  were  terribly  beaten  in 
this  connty  on  Wednesday  night.  On  Friday  night  two  col- 
ored men  were  hanged.  They  were  accused  of  arson ;  but 
there  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  of  their  guilt;  indeed, 
quite  the  contrary;  and  they  were  men  of  good  character, 
industrious,  and  respectful." 

Again  from  the  same :  — 

"James  Leroy  was  hanged  by  the  Ku-KIux  on  Tuesday 
night,  his  tongue  being  first  cut  out,  and  pot  in  his  pocket.  He 
was  accuged  of  having  slandered  a  white  woman.  The  truth 
is,  he  was  an  independent  colored  man  (though  nearly  as  white 
as  you  or  I),  who  could  read  and  write,  and  was  consequently 
troublesome  on  election-day,  by  preventing  fraud  npon  his 

Another :  — 

"  The  K.  K.  K.  paraded  in  this  town  last  night.  There  were 
about  two  hundred  of  them,  all  disguised,  as  well  as  their 
horses.  They  fired  six  shots  into  my  house.  Fortunately  no  one 
was  there.  We  had  news  of  their  coming  a  little  before  their 
r  arrival,  and  I  had  time  to  get  my  family  out  into  the  com-fleld 
south  of  the  house.  My  wife  and  the  servants  took  the  chil- 
dren along  the  corn-rows  to  the  woods.  I  staid  in  the  corn 
near  the  house  with  my  gun,  determined  to  kill  some  one  if. 
they  attempted  to  fire  the  house,  as  I  supposed  they  would. 
My  family  staid  in  tho  woods  nil  nifiht.  They  tried  to  get  hold 
of  some  of  our  prominent  colored  friends,  but  they  also  had 
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escaped.  Thej  went  into  Allen  Gordon's  house,  and,  finding 
bim  gone,  beat  and  abused  his  vnlt  aod  family  ehookiugly,  and 
took  his  bed-cord  out  of  the  bed.  sajiug  they  were  going  to 
haug  John  ChaTiB,  who  fired  at  them  when  they  were  here 
before.  They  went  to  Chavis's  house.  Ue  was  aeen  to  leare 
a  little  while  before,  and  it  is  hoped  they  missed  him;  but  noth- 
ing has  been  aeen  of  hiin  since.  He  may  have  gone  clean  oH, 
but  it  is  not  like  him  to  do  so." 


Here  is 


efrom  o 


rold  friend,  Dr.  Gamett;  — 


"  Mr  DEAR  Friend,  —  It  seems  that  it  is  even  worse  to  be  a 
'  native '  here,  '  and  to  tlie  maimer  liom,'  if  one  presumes  to 
disagree  with  liia  neighbors,  than  to  bo  a  *  caqiet-bagger,'  such 
as  you  are  called ;  for  the  evil  of  which  I  lately  warned  you 
has  befallen  me.  Night  before  last  Ihe  Ku-Klux  caroe.  t  had 
r  believed  they  would  attack  me;  but  1  had  not  neglected 
making  some  simple  and  obvious  precautions  for  such  a  con- 
tingency.    You  know  my  house  is  a  perfect  blockhouse  any- 

t  was  first  made  of  hewed  logs,  closely  chinked,  and 
afterwarda  weather-boarded,  and  ceiled  with  inch  lumber  on 

de.  Since  the  K.  K.  K.  came  in  vogue,  I  had  put 
heavy  wooden  bars  across  the  doors,  and  added  heavy  inside 
shutters  of  inch  boards  to  the  windows,  with  little  loop-holes 
at  the  side  in  case  of  attack.  It  was  a  bright  night,  not  moon- 
light, but  starry.  I  had  been  out  late;  and,  after  getting  sup- 
per, we  were  having  family  prayers  before  retiring.  We  always 
lock  eveiy  thing  about  the  house  at  dark.  My  wife  and  daugh- 
ter Louisa  were  all  that  were  at  home  with  me.  During  the 
prayer,  my  wife,  who  was  kneeling  nearest  the  frontrdoor, 
came  over,  and,  touching  me  on  the  shoulder,  said,  '  They  have 

"  I  knew  to  whom  she  referred  at  once ;  and.  adding  one 
brief  petition  for  help.  I  closed  my  prayer.  There  were  evi- 
dent sounds  of  footste[iB  crowding  the  little  front-porch  by  that 
time.  Then  there  came  a  rap  on  the  door,  and  a  demand  that 
it  be  opened.  This  I  refused  to  do,  ordered  them  to  leave  my 
premises,  and  warned  them  that  they  remained  at  their  peril. 
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I  gave  mj  wife  and  daughter  each  a  revolver.  Thej  are  both 
delicate  women,  as  you  know;  but  the;  have  learned  to  handle 
fire-arms  for  just  such  au  occasion,  and  they  did  not  quail.  By 
tbis  time  those  outside  mere  assailing  both  the  front  and  back 
doore.  I  looked  out  at  one  of  my  little  port-holes,  ajid  could 
He  them  standing  about  the  porch.  A  good  many  shots  Mere 
fired  abo  at  the  doors  and  windons.  I  thought  I  ought  not  to 
wait  any  longer ;  and  so,  with  a  prayer  for  myself  and  for  my 
enemies  outside,  I  put  my  gun  to  the  port-hole,  glanced  along 
it,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  There  was  a  shriek,  a  groan,  and 
B  hurrying  of  feet  away  from  the  door.  When  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  I  thought  I  could  see  one  of  those  cloaked  and 
hooded  forms  lying  across  the  path  before  the  house.  I  dared 
not  go  out  to  profFer  aid  or  bring  him  in,  lest  the  others  should 
be  in  ambush,  and  fall  upon  me.  My  sight  is  not  first-rate ; 
but  Louisa  said  she  could  see  them  lurking  about  the  fence 
and  bushes  before  the  house.  After  this  the  attack  seemed 
to  cease.  I  was  on  the  alert,  however,  believing  them  to  be 
U  ruthless  and  reckless  aa  wild  Indiana  on  the  war-palll. 
Ptesently,  watching  towards  the  frout,  1  saw  two  figures  como 
toftly  and  cautiously  up  the  road,  and  after  a  time  into  the 
yard.  They  stole  along  from  tree  to  ahrub  like  murderous  red- 
skins, and  I  was  about  to  fire  on  them,  when  they  stopped  at 
the  body  lying  across  the  patli.  They  consulted  a  moment, 
evidently  examining  the  body;  then  one  went  off,  and  led  a 
hone  up  to  the  gate.  They  lifted  up  the  body,  taking  it 
between  them  to  the  horse,  and  with  no  little  dUficulty  placed 
it  across  the  saddle,  and  lashed  it  around  the  horae ;  then  they 
rode  off,  and,  as  they  passed  up  the  hill  by  the  ^Vidow  John- 
ton'i,  we  could  hear  that  there  were  a  good  many.  We  kept 
watch  until  morning,  but  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing  more 
of  them.  As  soon  as  it  was  good  light,  I  went  out  and  exam- 
ined the  path.  There  was  a  great  pool  of  blood,  which  had 
also  dripped  along  the  path  to  tlie  gate,  and  beyond  that  in  the 
road.  Getting  on  my  horse,  and  taking  my  guu,  I  followed 
the  tridl  of  blood  until  it  crossed  the  Little  Bocky  River,  after 
Jllnob  I  lost  it. 


"  I  have  strong  suBpiciona  as  to  who  were  in  the  party.  To- 
day there  waa  a  funeral  do^n  in  the  Fork,  of  a  man  who  was 
kicked  by  a  mute  yesterday  mortiing.  The  undertaker  who  buried 
liiro  said  be  was  alrendy  laid  out  when  he  came  to  the  bouse, 
and  some  men  who  were  there  insisted  on  putting  him  in  Idle 
coffin.  When  the  nndertakej-  was  putting  tbe  cover  doiro, 
however,  he  got  a  chance  to  put  hia  hand  down  on  the  head  of 
the  corpse,  lie  says,  if  that  man  was  killed  by  &  mule,  it 
must  have  been  a  remarkably  loll  one.  It  seems  impossible ; 
yet  I  can  not  but  suspect  that  this  man  was  the  leader,  and 
that  he  died  by  my  hand.  Strange  as  it  seems  now,  I  hare 
often  met  him  at  the  Lord's  table.  He  was  a  very  active  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  and  was  a  superintendent  of  a  sabbath  sdiool. 
»"  I  have  even  a  stranger  fact  to  record.  You  remember  my 
daughter's  hair  was  a  soft  light  brown.  It  was  so  the  night  of 
the  attack.  In  the  raoming  it  was  streaked  with  gray,  and  now 
it  is  almost  as  silvery  as  mine.  She  is  but  tweuly-three.  Ah  1 
these  villains  have  a  terrible  sight  of  crime  and  agony  to 
answer  for.  I  hear  they  are  raiding  all  about  the  country, 
whipping  and  mutilating  witliout  restraint.     Can  nothing  be 

I  done?     Is  our  government  so  weak  that  it  can  not  protect  its 
pUizens  at  home? 
I  "  George  D.  Garnett." 

[  But  why  ^ve  eztractd  from  letters  showing  tbe  horror  of  that 
time?  Here  is  a  document  which  shows  more  conclusively 
than  a  thouBand  letters  could  its  abounding  terrors,  because  the 
testimony  is  unconscious  and  unwittiiig.  It  is  a  letter  from  Uib 
governor  of  the  State,  addressed  to  Colonel  Comfort  Servoese. 
It  neems  the  latter  bad  an  appointment  to  visit  tbe  town  of 

P in  a  neighboring  county,  perhaps  on  some  public  duty; 

and  the  chief  Executive  wrote  thus  to  him :  — 


"  Dear  Sir, 
I  liext  Monday. 
I  and  defiant  ma 


-  I  must  beg  that  you  will  not  go  to  P ott 

four  life  has  been  threatened  in  the  most  open 
ler.     Our  friends  have  been  worued,  and  thej 
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implore  m«  to  induce  ycm  not  to  hazard  your  life  bj  ao  doing. 
A»  yoQ  knoT,  I  can  give  you  no  protection,  but  feel  it  mj  Aatij 
to  pre  joa  thia  waniing,  and  hope  it  may  not  oonaa  too  late. 
**  Tonn  trul;, 

"  Gotttnutr." 

The  Fool  waa  not  one  of  tiioee  who  conld  be  adviaed  \  ao  he 
mole,  in  aaawer  to  this  letter,  — 

"  To ,  GOVSRNOB." 

"My  dear  Sir, — I  bare  reoeired  Tery  many  womingi  of  a 

aimilar  nature  to  jours  in  regard  to  going  to  P .     I  hare  no 

doubt  bnt  that  there  ia  a  settled  purpose  to  execute  the  threat 
too;  but,  as  my  duty  calls  me  there  at  that  time,  I  shall  go, 
and  leave  the  result  with  Him  vrho  presides  over  our  destinies. 
"  Yours  gratefully, 

"  CouFORi  Sebvosse." 

So  he  went,  and  by  some  good  fortune  came  safely  home 
again,  very  greatly  to  his  own  amazement. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

FOOTINQ  UP  THE  LKDOEK. 

On*  morning  in  the  early  winter,  Squire  Hyman  came  to 
Warrmgton  at  a  most  unusual  hour.  Comfort  aad  his  family 
were  jnat  aitting  down  to  their  early  breakfast  when  he  was 
announced.  The  servant  stated  that  he  had  declined  to  join 
in  the  meal,  but  bod  taken  a  seat  by  the  sitting-room  fire. 
Lily,  who  was  a  prime  favorite  with  the  old  man,  went  at  once 
to  petBoade  him  to  come  and  breakfast  with  them.  She  re- 
turned with  the  unexpected  visitor,  but  no  persuasions  could 
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I  induce  him  to  partaka  with  them.      He  Beemed  veij  mneh 
I  disturbed,  nnd  said,  aa  he  sat  down  in  the  ebiiimej-c( 

"  No,  I  thank  ^-ou  kindly.     I  just  came  over  to  have  a  little 
I  chat,  and  perhaps  get  a  little  neighborly  advice,  if  so  be  the 
colonel  would  be  good  enough  to  give  it." 

"  I  hope  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  you  at  home,"  eaid 
t  Servosse,  with  real  anxiety ;  for  the  old  man  seemed  greatly 
I  disturbed. 

I'm  afraid.  Colonel,"  he  replied,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "that 
there's  a  good  deal  of  wrong,  a  good  deal,  —  a  heap  more  and 
a  heap  worse  than  1  had  ever  counted  on." 
"  Why,  no  one  sick,  I  liope  ?  "  said  the  colonel. 
"No,  not  sick  esactly,"  was  the  reply;  "worse'o  that  The 
truth  is,  Colonel,  the  Ku-Klux  took  out  my  boy  Jesse  taat  sight, 
and  beat  him  nigh  about  to  death." 

"  Shocking  I    You  don't  say  1 "  burst  from  his  listeners.    The 
meal  was  abandoned;  and,  gathering  near  the  old  man,  the; 
listened  to  his  story. 
"You  see,"  he  said,  "Jesse  had  been  into  town  yesterday, 
.  and  came  home  late  last  night.     So  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  must 
y  have  been  nine  o'clock  or  so  when  he  started  out:    at  least, 
'twau't  far  from  twelve  o'clock  when  he  came  through  the  little 
I  piece  of  timber  on  tlie  far  side  of  my  house  (you  know  the 
place  well,  Colonel,  and  you  too.  Klodam ;  for  you  have  ridden 
I  ty  it  often,  —  just  in  the  hollow,  this  side  the  blacksmith's 
\  ahop),  when  all  at  once  a  crowd  of  men  burst  out  of  the  woods 
I   and  bushes,  all  hidden  with  masks  and  gowns,  and  aft«r  some 
parley  took  him  into  the  woods,  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  beat 
It  him  horribly  with  hickories.    Jesse  said  he  hadn't  no  chance 
I   to  fight  at  all.     They  were  all  on  him  almost  afore  he  knew  it. 
I    lie  did  kick  about  a  little,  and  managed  to  pull  the  mask  off 
I    from  one  fellow's  face.     This  seemed  to  make  them  madder 
tliau  ever,  though  they  needn't  have  been  ;  for  he  says  he  didnt 
know  the  man  from  Adam,  even  when  he  saw  his  face.     How- 
ever, that  didn't  make  no  difference.     They  took    him  out 
and  whipped  him,  because  they  said  he  was  a.  '  uiggei^ioyiog 
Badical . ' "  ^^^^_ 
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"Fbor  fellow  I  Is  he  serioosly  injured?"  asked  Comfort  in 
alarm. 

**  I  don't  know  as  to  that,  Colonel/'  answered  Hyman,  *^  and 
it  don't  much  matter.  He's  been  whipped,  and  it  could  not  be 
worse  if  he  were  dead.  Indeed,"  continued  the  old  man  as  he 
gazed  sadly  into  the  fire,  "  I  would  rather  know  that  he  was 
dead.  He'd  better  be  dead  than  be  so  disgraced !  Did  you 
ever  know.  Colonel,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  once 
decided  that  whipping  was  worse  than  hanging?  " 

^  No,"  said  Comfort,  '<  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing." 

<*  They  did,  though,"  said  the  old  squire.  **I  don't  recollect 
the  precise  case ;  but  you  will  find  it  in  our  reports,  if  you  care 
to  look  for  it.  You  see  the  Legislature  had  changed  Uie  pun- 
ishment for  some  crime  from  hanging  to  whipping,  and  had 
repealed  the  old  law.  The  result  was,  that  some  fellow,  who 
was  afterwards  convicted  of  an  offense  committed  before  the 
passage  of  the  act,  appealed  on  the  ground  that  whipping  was  an 
aggravation  of  the  death-penalty,  and  the  Court  held  with  him. 
They  were  right  too, — just  right.  I'd  a  heap  rather  my  poor 
Jesse  was  dead  than  to  think  of  him  lying  there,  and  mourning 
and  groaning  in  his  shame.  If  it  had  been  openly  done,  it 
would  not  have  been  so  bad;  then  he  could  have  killed  the 
man  who  did  it,  or  been  killed  in  the  attempt  to  get  a  gentle- 
man's revenge.  But  to  be  whipped  like  a  dog,  and  not  even 
know  who  did  it;  to  think  that  the  very  one  who  comes  to 
sympathize  as  a  friend  may  be  one  of  the  crowd  that  did  it, — 
oh  I  it  is  too  much,  too  much  I " 

*' Indeed,"  said  the  Fool,  with  an  awkward  attempt  at  con- 
solation, '*  it  is  too  bad ;  but  you  must  console  yourself.  Squire, 
with  the  refiection  that  your  son  has  never  done  any  thing  to 
deserve  such  treatment  at  his  neighbor's  hands." 

'*  That's  the  worst  part  on 't,  Colonel,"  said  the  old  man  hotly. 
*'  He's  a  good  boy,  Jesse  is,  an'  he  always  has  been  a  good  boy. 
I  don't  say  it  'cause  he's  mine,  nor  'cause  he's  the  only  one 
that's  left,  but  because  it's  true ;  and  everybody  knows  it's 
true.  He's  never  been  wild  nor  dissipated, — not  given  to 
drinkin'  nor  frolickin'.    He  was  nothin'  but  a  boy  when  the 
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war  catne  on ;  but  when  my  older  boy,  Phil,  — Ae  uma  as  was 
killed  at  Gettysburg,  — went  away,  Jeaae  took  hold  as  steady 
and  regular  as  an  old  man  to  help  me  on  the  plautation.  You 
know  I'm  gittin'  old,  and  haiu't  been  able  to  git  about  much 
this  many  a  year,  so  as  to  took  after  the  lianda,  an'  keep  things 
a-goin'  as  they  ought  to  be.  Well,  boy  as  he  was,  Jesae  raised 
two  as  good  cropa  as  ^ve've  had  on  the  plantation  in  a  long 
time.  Then  when  they  called  for  the  Junior  Reserves,  toward 
the  last  of  the  war,  he  went  and  'Hated  in  the  regular  army 
'bout  Hichmoud,  and  took  his  share  of  the  fightin'  from  that 
on.     An'  when  it  was  over,  an'  the  niggers  free,  an'  all  that, 

I  he  didn't  stop  to  dawdle  round,  and  cuss  about  it,  but  went 
right  to  work,  hired  our  old  niggera,  —  every  one  of  whom  would 
lay  down  his  life  for  Jesse,  —  an'  just  said  to  me,  '  Now,  Dad. 
don't  you  have  any  tronble.  You  junt  sit  qniet,  an'  smoke  yer 
pipe,  an'  poke  'round  occasionally  to  see  that  things  is  goin' 
right  round  the  bouse  an'  bam-lot,  an'  keep  Ma  from  grievin' 

F  about  Phil,  and  I'll  run  the  plantation.'    An'  when  1  told  liim 

■  how  bad  off  I  was,  owin'  for  some  of  tlie  niggers  tlial  was 
now  free,  and  a  right  smart  of  security-debts  beside,  and  the 
Stale-script  and  bank-stock  worth  almost  nothin",  he  didn't 
wince  nor  falter,  but  just  said,  'You  just  be  easy.  Pa.      I'll 

_  take  care  of  them  thmgs.  You  just  keep  Ma's  spirits  op,  and 
^'11  look  out  for  the  rest.' 

"  You  know  how  that  boy's  worked.  Colonel,  early  and  late, 
r  after  year,  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  look  forward  to  in 

~life  only  payin'  his  old  father's  debts,  and  makin'  of  us  com- 
fortable. He  uever  meddled  with  nobody  else's  business,  but 
just  stuck  to  his  own  all  the  time,^aW  the  lime !  ku'  then  to 
think  he  should  be  whipped,  by  our  own  folks  too,  just  like  a 
nigger  I  —  and  all  because  he  was  a  Radical  I 

■■  S'pose  he  was  a  Radical,  Colonel ;  hadn't  he  a  right  to  be  ? 
You're  a  Radical,  ain't  ye  ?  and  a  Carpet-bagger,  too  ?  Hare 
they  any  right  to  take  you  out  an'  whip  you  ?  I  reckon  you 
don't  think  so;  but  it's  a  heap  worse  to  mistreat  one  of  our 
own  folks,  —  one  that  fought  for  the  South,  and  not  agin  her. 
Don't  ye  think  so.  Colonel  ? 
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'*  Well,  it's  natural  you  shouldn't  see  the  difference ;  but  I  do. 
S'poM  he  VHu  a  Radical  ?  He  didn't  have  nothing  to  say  about 
it,  — just  went  an'  voted  on  'lection-day,  and  come  home  again. 
Are  they  goin'  to  whip  men,  an'  ruin  them,  for  that  ?  I  de- 
clare, Colonel,  I'm  an  old  man,  and  a  man  of  peace  too,  and  a 
magistrate ;  but  I  swear  to  God,  if  I  knew  who  it  was  that  had 
done  this  business,  I'd  let  him  know  I  could  send  a  load  of 
buckshot  home  yet :  damned  if  I  wouldn't  1 

''Beg  pardon.  Madam,"  he  continued,  as  he  remembered 
Metta's  presence;  *<but  you  must  allow  for  the  feelings  of  a 
father.  I'm  not  often  betrayed  into  such  rudeness.  Madam,  — 
not  often. 

^  But  Colonel,"  he  went  on  meditatively,  *'  do  you  know  I 
don't  think  that  was  more  than  half  the  reason  the  Eu-Klux 
beat  Jesse?" 

'*  No  ?  "  said  the  Fool.  What  else  had  he  done  to  awaken 
their  animosity?" 

"  He's  been  your  friend,  Colonel,  — always  your  friend ;  and 
he  thinks,  and  I  think  too,  that  what  he's  been  made  to  suffer 
has  been  more  on  your  account  than  his  own.  You  know 
they've  been  a-threatenin'  and  wamin'  you  for  some  time,  and 
you  haven't  paid  no  heed  to  it.  When  they  rode  off  last  night, 
they  told  Jesse  he  might  tell  his  *  damned  Radical  Yankee 
friend  Servosse  that  they  were  comiu'  for  him  next  time.' 

''  Jesse's  mighty  troubled  about  it,  for  he  thinks  a  heap  of 
you  all ;  and  he  wanted  me  to  come  right  over  here,  and  let  you 
know,  so  that,  bein'  forewarned,  you  might  be  fore-armed." 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  the  Fool.  "It  was  very  kind  and 
thoughtful  of  him.  It  is  altogether  too  bad  that  any  one 
should  suffer  merely  for  being  my  friend." 

"  Well,  you  know  how  our  people  are.  Colonel,"  said  the  old 
man,  with  the  impulses  of  a  life  still  strong  upon  him  to  make 
excuse  for  that  people  whose  thought  he  had  always  indorsed 
hitherto,  and  whose  acts  he  had  always  excused,  if  he  could 
not  altogether  approve,  —  "  you  know  how  they  are*  They 
can't  stand  nobody  else  meddlin'  with  their  institutions ;  and 
^or  ideas  are  so  radical  I    I  shouldn't  have  wondered  if  it  had 
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been  jou,— candidly,  Colonel,  I  shouldn't,  —  but  that  they 
should  do  so  to  inj  boy,  one  that's  uative  here,  of  good  family 
[  (if  I  do  aay  it),  and  that  never  troubled  nobody, — it's  too 
[bad,  too  bad  I  " 

r  "Yes,  indeed  !  "  said  the  Fool.  "And  I  must  go  and  see  him 
lit  once.  I  don't  suppose  I  can  do  him  any  good,  but  I  must 
let  him  know  how  1  sympathize  with  him." 

"  That  brings  me  around  to  the  rest  of  ray  errand,"  said  U10 

old  man.     "  I  am  so  upsot  by  this  thing,  that  1  like  to  have 

clean  forgotten  it.     He  'llowed  you'd  be  comin'  to  see  him  as 

soon  as  you  heard  of  it,  and  he  wanted  me  to  tell  you   that  he 

couldn't  see  anybody  now  (not  while  he's  in  ttiis  condition, 

I  yoa  know);  but  he  —  he  wanted  I  ahonld  eay  to  you  —  say 

■  to  you,"  he  repeated,  with  the  tears  running  over  bis  faoe, 

I  "  that  he  was  goin'  to  Iiijianny  to-night,  and  he  would  be  gl*d 

'   if  you  could  give  him  some  letters  to  any  friends  you  may  bav« 

in  the  West.     You  know  he  can't  stay  here  any  more  (not 

after  this) ;  and  he  thought  it  might  be  well  enough  to  hare 

some  introduction,  so  as  not  to  be  exactly  goin'  among  strango^ 

^,you  know." 
"  He  win  take  the  train  at  Verdenton,  I  suppose, 
Fool. 

"Yea,  I  s'pose  so,"  answered  the  old  man.  "He  hldlt 
made  no  arrangements  yet,  an'  it'll  be  a  hard  thing  for  him  to 
ride  there  in  his  condition." 

"  Has  he  any  [>articular  point  to  which  he  wishes  to  go  ?  " 

"None  at  all  —  just  to  get  away,  you  know:  that's  all  he 
goes  for," 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Fool  thoughtfully;  then,  after  a  moment,  be 
continued  decisively,  "  See  here.  Squire !  You  tell  the  boy  not 
to  trouble  himself  about  the  matter,  but  keep  quiet,  and  I  will 
arrange  it  for  him.  He  must  not  think  of  going  to-night,  but 
you  may  give  out  that  lie  lias  gone.  I  will  come  for  htm 
to-night,  and  bring  him  here;  and  altera  time  be  can  go  West, 
and  find  himself  among  friends." 

This  arrangement  was  carried  out,  almost  against  the  will 
of  the  one  most  concerned ;  and  it  was  under  the  roof  of  tbe 
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"carpet-bagger"  that  the  outraged  "n.ith-e"  foimd  refuge 
before  he  fled  from  the  savage  displeasure  of  the  people  who 
could  not  auffer  him  to  differ  with  them  in  opinion. 

In  hia  behalf  the  Fool  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Reverend  Theophi- 
luB  Jones,  detailing  to  him  theevent  which  this  chapter  uorrates, 
had  the  conditioa  of  the  young  man  at  that  time.  To  this 
letter  he  received  the  following  reply ;  — 

WKDaElVOETH,  KAN. 

Mt  DEAR  Sir,  ^ — Your  very  interesting  letter  haa  awakeued 
strange  memories.  It  is  only  twelve  years  ago  that  Brother 
James  Stiles  and  myself  were  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  » 
gospel  service  at  a  place  called  Flat  Koek  by  a  mob,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  put  upon  our  track  by  your  neighbor  Nathan- 
iel Hyman,  because  we  preached  the  word  of  God  as  it  had 
bwn  delivered  unto  us,  and  denounced  the  sin  of  slavery 
MCOrding  to  the  light  that  was  given  us. 

We  were  sorely  beaten  with  many  stripes  ;  bat  we  continued 
instant  in  prayer  for  them  who  did  despit«fally  use  as,  calling 
out  to  eaoh  other  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and,  even  in  the  midst 
of  their  scourging,  praying,  in  the  words  of  the  blessed  Saviour 
oa  the  cross,  — 

"  Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

When  they  loosed  our  bonds,  we  gave  thanks  that  we  were 
permitted  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth,  even  with  our  blood, 
and  went  on  our  way  rejoicing,  tarrying  not  in  those  coasts, 
however,  since  we  perceived  that  this  people  were  joined  to 
their  idols,  and  given  op  to  sin.  We  said  unto  our  persecutors, 
in  tl»  words  of  the  apostle,  "  The  Lord  reward  thee  aeeordmg 
to  tkg  vorla." 

Terily,  the  Lord  hath  heard  the  cry  of  his  servants,  and  hath 
not  forgotten  their  stripes.  My  heart  was  hushed  with  holy 
awe  when  I  read  in  your  letter  that  the  son  of  this  man,  who 
eansed  lu  to  be  scourged,  bad  suffered  a  like  chastisement  at 
ths  hands  of  wicked  men  —  perhaps  the  very  hands  by  whieh 
W6  wen  amitten  aforetime.  Through  all  these  years  the  God 
of  Sftbaoth  hath  not  forgotten  our  cry,  nor  to  reward  the  evil- 
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^^■^■^^Bttding  to  their  worka."    Well  may  we  ezclaim,  as  we 

^^^^B^MCk  at  these  intervening  years  of  wouder- working  events, 

■■  What  hath  God  wrought!  "    As  the  war  went  on,  and  I  saw 

the  bulwarks  of  slavery  crtuabling  away,  until  finally  the  light 

of  freedom  shone  upon  the  slave,  I  rejoiced  at  the  wonderful 

I  power  of  God,  who  wrought  out  the  ends  of  his  gloiy  through 
the  inetru mentality  of  human  passion  and  human  greed.  How 
it  reproached  our  weak  murmurings  and  want  of  faith  !  Who 
bnuld  have  believed  that  all  the  evils  which  slavery  was  for 
■0  many  years  piling  up  as  a  sin-offering  in  mockery  of  the 
Host  High  and  his  mandates,  —  the  blood,  the  tears,  the  groans, 
ftnd  WOES  of  God's  stricken  and  crjiug  people,  —  were  so  soon 
to  become  the  forces  which  should  destroy  the  oppressor,  root 
and  branch!  Ah  !  if  that  grand  old  St.  John  of  this  new  dis- 
pensation of  liberty — John  Brown  —  could  have  foreseeu  this 
ill  the  hour  of  his  ignominious  death!  But  perhaps  he  did  see 
it,  and  the  sting  of  death  was  removed  by  the  beatific  vision. 
Nothing  of  it  all,  however,  has  bo  humbled  and  terrified  me 


kB  this  immediate  and  fearful  retribution  visited  o 


I  my 


persecutors.  God  knows  I  had  never  enleriained  feelings  of 
malice  or  revenge  towards  them.  I  have  never  forgotten  to 
pray  for  these,  my  enemies,  as  we  are  commanded  to  do  in  the 
canon  of  Holy  Scripture;  but  1  had  never  thought  Ia  see  the 

I  band  of  God  thus  visibly  stretched  forth  to  avenge  my  wronga. 
The  very  thought  has  humbled  me  more  than  I  can  express, 
and  I  have  been  moved  to  ask  myself  whether  tliis  oceasiou 
does  not  open  to  me  a  way  of  duty  which  is  in  strictest  harmony 
with  the  dictates  of  our  holy  religion.  The  young  man  who 
has  suSfercd  for  bis  fatlier'a  sin,  and  of  whom  you  speak  so 
highly,  you  say  desires  to  escape  from  what  he  considers  bis 
shame,  though  it  ought  ia  be  deemed  his  glory.  Why  not  let 
him  come  hither,  my  friend,  ^  for  as  such  I  can  not  but  esteem 
yon  henceforth,  — and  let  me  thank  the  good  Father  by  succor- 
ing the  son  of  him  who  persecul^d  me?     Gladly,  humbly,  will 

I  1  perform  this  duty  as  au  act  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
riileth  and  orer-ruleth  all  things  to  his  glory.     F&ith- 

\  fully,  as  i{o  waa  faithful  to  me,  would  I  perform  such  t 
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tenderly  and  humbly,  so  that  the  young  man  should  neYer 
know  whose  hand  was  extended  to  do  him  kindness.  Please  to 
consider  this  suggestion,  and,  if  it  accord  with  your  views, 
send  him  to  me,  assured  that  I  will  intermit  no  effort  in  his 
behalf. 

I  am  in  truth, 

Thy  servant  and  brother  in  the  Lord, 

Theophilus  Jokes. 

The  Fool  knew  that  the  fanatic  was  in  serious  earnest,  and 
that,  despite  his  ready  assimiption  of  the  divine  act  as  having 
been  peiiormed  in  his  individual  behalf,  there  was  a  sort  of 
chivalric  devotion  to  what  he  deemed  duty  and  religion,  which 
would  make  him  untiring  in  the  performance  of  his  self-im- 
posed trust.  So  the  castigated  son  of  the  old  squire  went  to 
the  free  West  to  begin  life  anew  under  the  protection  and 
patronage  of  the  man  whose  back  was  striped  at  his  father's 
instigation,  in  the  good  old  days  "•  befo'  the  wah." 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

BPRl^G   BUDS    AND  SUNSHINE. 

"  Uncle  Jerry,  OA,  Uncle  Jerry  !  " 

It  was  springtime,  and  the  decrepit  patriarch  had  hobbled 
out  upon  the  sunny  slope  to  the  southward  of  his  house,  where, 
year  after  year  since  "  de  fust  spring  atter  de  surrender,"  as  he 
was  wont  to  say,  he  had  raised  his  "  garden-truck. '*  A  very 
famous  garden  was  that  of  Uncle  Jerry's.  In  all  the  little  vil- 
lage there  was  not  another  to  be  found  which  was  its  equal. 
With  that  thrift  which  his  fonner  position  of  "  head  man  " 
on  his  master's  plantation  had  taught  him  to  exercise,  he  had 
at  once  turned  his  attention  to  improving  the  patch  of  groimd 
which  he  had  bought. 
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All  told,  he  bad  but  three  acres;  but  they  had  been  selected 

'  with  especial  core.     The  ground  sloped  gradually  to  the  sonth- 

weBtward ;  was  of  that  grayish,  sandy  soil  which  answers  most 

kindly  to  cultivation,  and  with  a.  clay  subsoil  which  prevented 

it  from  leachiog.     On  the  extreme  upper  comer  o£  this  the 

n  had  built  his  house,  —  a.  most  unpretending  structure, 

I  even  when  compared  with  his  neighbors'  houses.     The  log 

I  walls  and  stick  chimney  were  by  no  means  so  smart  as  the 

I  whitewashed  planks  of  the  surrounding  houses;  but  they  were 

r  all  paid  for,  as  wdl  as  bis  bit  of  land.     Tlie  split-board  paling 

which  surrounded  the  demesne  was  by  no  means  elegant;  but 

it  was  "  horae-high,  hog-tight,  and  bull-strong,"  according  to 

the  legal  definition  of  a  "  fence  "  adopted  by  the  conrte  of  that 

Stat«.     This,  as  well  aa  most  of  the  labor  about  the  rude  oabin, 

had  been  the  work  of  his  ou-n  hands,  or  those  of  his  sons  under 

his  direction,  at  aach  times  as  they  were  prevented  by  the 

weather  from  obtiuning  day-work  upon  the  neighboring  plan- 

I  tfttions. 

Unable  to  do  much  of  the  ordinary  plantatiou-work,  the  old 
nan  had  constituted  himself  at  once  the  cashier  and  manager 
I  of  his  family.  All  their  money  went  into  a  common  fund, 
from  which  only  the  scantiest  supply  for  the  wanta  of  each  w&a 
allowed  to  go  out.  The  rest  was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
the  plat  of  ground,  its  improvement,  or  the  purchase  first  of  a, 
mule  and  then  of  a  horse,  by  which  the  sons  were  enabled  to 
pitoh  a  crop,  the  third  spring  after  the  surrender,  upon  Uieir 
own  account,  only  paying  rent  for  the  land,  and  the  next  year  to 
purchase  a  snug  little  plantation  of  forty  acres,  four  miles  away. 
During  all  this  time,  the  old  man's  oversight,  eiertaona,  and 
wise  counsel  had  been  of  far  more  value  than  his  labor  would 
have  been,  had  he  been  entirely  robust,  It  had  been  his  rule 
from  the  first,  that  he  and  his  wife  would  take  cara  of  the 
little  patch  of  garden-truck,  which  they  engaged  should  not 
only  furnish  a  sufficiency  of  vegetables  for  the  family  use-,  but 
should  also  afford  com  enough  to  fatten  the  hogs  which  ran  in 
the  range  in  the  summer,  and  so  furnish  meat  for  the  family. 
This  they  had  always  done  until  the  hoys  had  left  themi  taM 
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npcm  the  nev  plaata^oo.  Among  othet  things,  Uncle  Jerry 
hftd  not  neglected  to  plant  fmit-trees.  His  neighbors  eaid  he 
had  a  orue  for  them.  He  advised  them  all  to  do  likewise ; 
bat  few  heeded  him.  From  one  and  another  of  his  white 
nri^bora  he  had  procured  cattingn  of  peach  and  apple,  and 
pear  and  nectarine,  and  apricot  and  diorry  trees.  Be  bad 
learned  to  bud  and  graft  in  a  rnde  \ra3r  from  the  ha.nds  em- 
ployed at  Warringtoit,  and  bad  planted  in  every  unused  nook 
about  bis  little  place  those  trees  which  at  oncf^  nfForded  deco- 
ration and  promise  of  profit  in  the  near  future  ;  so  that  tbe 
old  cabin,  at  the  time  we  write,  was  half  hidden  with  the  ten- 
der Terdnie  of  tbe  springtime.  The  trees  were  laden  with 
■nowy  blossoms;  the  birds  were  chattering  in  tlie  branches; 
the  bees  were  buzzing  everywhere,  while  the  Cbineae  honey- 
suckle that  clambered  over  the  rude  trellis-work  which  ran 
&om  the  door  almost  to  the  gat«  was  loaded  with  waxy  white 
flowers,  and  lavish  with  its  peculiar  spicy  odor. 

The  old  man  was  in  his  garden  working  in  a  dull,  spiritless 
way,  more  because  it  was  the  springtime,  and  long  habit  im- 
pelled him  to  dig  and  plant,  than  because  he  had  an  interest  in 
his  work,  as  it  seemed. 

"  nnde  Jerry,  Oh,  Uncle  Jerry!  "  came  a  clear,  girlish  voice 
again.  The  old  man  raised  himself  quickly,  and,  lifting  one 
hand  to  shade  bis  eyes,  turned  towards  the  gate,  and  peer- 
ing through  between  the  blossom-laden  trees  he  quickly  ex- 
claimed, — 

•*  Wal,  if  dar  ain't  Miss  Lily,  de  Kiinnel's  little  gal!  Jea'  ez 
tweet  an'  fresh  ex  de  spring  flowers  she's  done  picked  on  her 
way  ober  I  Yes,  Miss  Lily,  I  hears.  I'll  be  dar  in  a  secon', 
Honey.  Uncle  Jerry  ain't  so  spry  ei  he  used  ter  be,  tio' 
sech  a  pur^  face'd  limber  up  a  heap  older  legs  uor  mine.  How 
d'ye.  Honey?  "  he  asked  as  he  opened  the  gate.  "  An'  how's 
yerpa,  de  Runnel,  dis  momiti'?  Wal,  I  declar,  ef  sfae  hain't 
gin  up  de  pony,  an'  tuk  away  her  ma's  pet  niar',Jaca!  Ole 
Jerry  tell'd  yer  ma  not  long  ago,  when  he  was  ober  to  Warrin'- 
tOQ  nex'  to  de  time  afo'  de  las',  when  yer  was  ridis'  dat  puse- 
mnle  along  wid  yer  pa  a-huntin'  arter  rabbits,  — I  tell'd  de 
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missis  den  she  better  gib  dat  pony  ter  Uncle  Jeny,  kaso  4e 
^UDg  DiissiB  nebber  gnine  ter  ride  him  no  mo',  dat  aho.  Jes' 
ride  right  in.  Honey,  kase  I  knows  ye'fl  gwine  ter  hev  a  good 
look  ob  Uucle  Jerry's  garden  afore  ye  goes.  'Sides  dat,  de 
mar'  wants  jes'  a  drap  o'  water  from  Jerry's  well,  which  you 
knows  is  de  bes'  water  £er  miles  roim'  'bont  h'yer,  an'  a  bit 
.Chanue  ter  crap  some  o'  di»  h'ycr  pesky  higli  clolier  dat's  dinil)- 


in-  up  all  ro 

ur,'  h'jer 

a-tryin'  It 

r  fli 

g  ole  Jerry  ebbery  time 

he  comes  ou 

■u  der  house,     Au'  1 

1  snkL-a  alive.  Miss  Lily.  ycr'» 

wantin'  a  h 

t  rest  au 

•  a  sup  o' 

wnt 

cr  yc-self.     'Clar,  ef  ycr 

dou't  look  c 

blushiu 

a.,'  Indyli. 

1  e/ 

ef  yer'd  been  a  young 

lady  oilers  1 

Bide  in. 

Honey,  an 

let 

uie  git  a  cheer  fer  ye  Icr 

L 'light  on." 

I      He  opened  the  gate,  and  started  to  bobble  towards  the  boose. 

P  "Oh,  never  mind  the  chair,  Uncle  Jerry:  I  don't  need  it." 
She  slipped  from  the  saddle  as  she  spoke  :  but  the  old  man  kept 
on,  heedless  of  the  interruption,  and  soon  returned  along  the 
path  under  the  arbor,  bringing  a  cane-bottomed  chair  (whicb 
he  also  used  as  a  support)  in  his  right  hand. 

"  Wal,  dor  now!"  be  said  in  assumed  disappointment, 
"  she's  jes'  tu  proud  ter  let  ole  Jerry  wait  on  her  a  bit,  dough 
'tain't  but  jes'  a  day  er  two,  so  ter  speak,  sence  1  wuz  a-dan- 

»dlin*  ob  her  on  my  knee,  an'  a-tellLn'  ber  stories  ob  de  ole  slave 
times,  which,  bress  God !  she  nebber  aee  uuffin'  ob  herself. 
"  Dar  now,  Honey,  you  set  right  down  h'yer  under  de  honey- 
snckle,  an'  I'll  slip  de  saddle'n'  bridle  off  de  mar' 
nnip  de  clover  h'yer  under  de  trees  while  yer  stays. 

"  But  I  can't  stay,  Uncle  Jerry,"  said  Lily. 

me  over  here  on  an  emind."  _ 

F      "  lia  sakes,  Ciiile  I  yer  don't  s'posa  she  wants  yer  tu  come  gai- 

Klopin'  straight  back  dis  hot  momin',  does  yer  ?    'Sides  dat,  yer'a 

PVu  inter  town  a'ready,  an"  yer  needs  a  rest  too.     Vcr  looks  ex 

hot  an'  flushed  ez  ef  yer'd  ben  a-gallopin"  all  de  way.     As  fer 

de  mar'  —  bless  me,  see  how  hot  she  is  I  "  he  said  as  he  lifted 

oS  the  saddle.     "  Jes'  let  yer  ma  see  her  in  that  switlii^r.  an' 

I'm  afeared  ye'd  hev  t«r  ride  de  pony  a  spell  longer ;  eh,  &jQii_ 

til,?- 
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"  Foot  Jus  I "  said  Lily,  going  to  the  side  of  the  mare,  and 
patting  her  nook.  "  I  didn't  know  it  was  so  hot.  It  was  such 
fun,"  ghe  sud  to  Jerry  apolc^tically,  "  that  I  couldn't  help 
riding  faat.  I  didnt  go  to  town,  Qiough,  but  have  just  beeo 
down  'the  three-o'clook  road  *  a  mile  or  two." 

"  Sartin,  aartiii  I  "  aaid  the  old  man.  '■  Ye're  jes'  like  JacH 
hsraelf :  ye're  too  hot-blooded  an'  high-bred  ter  go  slow  nheu 
ther'e  an  open  track  afore  ye.  Wal,  tber'a  no  harm  done, 
Honey,  on'y  yer  must  lam  dat  a  blooded  boss  won't  stan"  di' 
pnahin'  dat  a  banker  pony  wouldn't  never  tink  oh  giltin'  along 
widont.  It's  Jes'  a  difierence  in  de  natur"  ob  de  bcasta.  Saina 
way  wid  a  mule,  now :  he  nebber  git  alonn;  u,  bit,  'cept  you  war 
him  out  wid  a  faick'ry.  It's  jes'  his  uatur.  A  luulu  uoaJa  liiok- 
'ly  lame  ez  a  hoas  needs  oats ;  an'  a  banker  sech  ez  you've 
been  ridin'  afo'  dis.  Honey,  ain't  fur  ditlrent,  jes'  sorter  Btwixt 
an'  atweei),  ~  a  leetle  tu  much  mule  fer  a  hoss,  an'  a  leetle  too 
much  hoes  fer  a  mule.  Now,  dis  yer  Jaca  ain't  no  aec^  sort  o* 
cattle.  She's  jes'  ez  fond  ob  runnin'  ez  a  deer,  an'  yer  jes'  gib 
her  a  chance  an'  she'd  run  tell  she  drop  down.  Yer'a  got  ter 
take  keer  ob  sech  a  hoaa ;  an'  ef  yer  takes  keer  on  her  hit  dont 
make  no  sort  ob  diffrince  how  much  yer  axes  on  'em.  Now, 
ef  ye'd  jea'  pulled  up  once  er  twice  in  yer  ride  dia  momin,' 
'twouldn't  a-blowed  er  sweated  her  de  leas'  mossel  ter  apeak  on. 

"But  it's  all  right,  Honey.  Not  a  speck  o'  harm  done. 
When  she's  crapped  a  bit  ob  grass,  an'  you'a  got  rested  a  trifle. 
Uncle  Jerry'll  rub  her  down  a  bit,  an'  gib  her  a  moufful  ob 
water,  an'  she'll  be  jes'  ez  fine  ez  ebber,  an'  a  heap  finer  ter  ride 
dan  when  she  come  out  ob  de  stable  dis  morning,  ez  ye'll  find 
afore  yer  gits  home,  Miss  Lily. 

"  But,  la  sakes  I  "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  "h'yer  I'ae  ben 
a-talkin',  an'  yer  a-stannin'  dar  in  de  sun.  Set  down  iu  de 
arbor,  Honey,  while  I  git  ye  some  water." 

"  Oh,  I  will  stand  here,  and  mind  Jaca,"  said  the  girl,  look- 
ing at  the  mare,  who  was  busy  cropping  great  mouthfuls  of 
the  rank-growing,  tender  clover,  munching  and  blowing  with 
intense  satisfaction. 

"  Mind  her,  Chile?  "  said  the  old  man  with  a  smile.     "  Yer 
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^^^Bdon't  s'pose  yer  could  git  her  ter  leave  dat  clober  by  no  sort  o' 
^^HibuaaioD,  does  je?  " 

^^H  "  Well,  then,"  eaid  Lily,  "  I  wili  go  to  the  well  with  yon.  I 
^^^■■tnust  see  your  garden,  yon  know.  The  fact  is,  Matnin&  Bent 
^^V-me  over  to  bring  you  some  potato-plants ;  bat  I  played  truant, 
^^^  the  woods  were  bo  pleasant.  I  ought  to  Lave  been  here  an  hour 
ago,  so  that  you  could  have  put  them  out  before  the  sun  got  so 
hot." 

"  Wal,  dar  now !  wasn't  dat  kind  ob  de  miatis?  Allers 
a-tin kin' ob  Uncle  Jerty,  an' a-sendiu' him  somethin'.tu.  She 
knows  sech  tings  does  de  ole  man  a  heap  o'  good,  now  he's  all 
alone,  —  all  alone.  Bress  hor  heart  I  an'  I  'apec'a  dat's  de  berry 
reason  she  sent  you  ober  wid  'em,  tu. 

"  'Pon  my  word,  dough,  dey's  nice  plants;  dat  dey  is,"  he 
continued,  as  he  examined  the  bundle  of  sweet-potato  sUpa 
which  Lily  bad  in  the  little  basket  that  she  carried.  "  'Clar, 
I'm  feared  de  mistia  rob  herself  ter  s'ply  ole  Jerry," 

"  Oh,  no !  "  said  Lily.  "  Mamma  said  I  was  to  tell  you  we 
had  a  great  abundance,  even  more  than  usual  this  year." 

I  "Tea;  au'  I  s'pose  she  knowed  dat  Jerry  hadn't  got  aoy. 
Ter  see,  Honey,  hit  were  jes'  'bout  de  time  dey  oughter  bon 
bedded  out  dat — dat  de  ole  woman" — 
The  old  man  stopped,  his  voice  choking  with  emotion  aa  lie 
bowed  hia  head  upon  one  of  his  staves,  and  wept.  It  was  a 
strange  scene,  —  the  fair-haired  young  girl  in  her  jaunty  ridiag- 
habit,  just  coming  to  the  gates  of  womanhood,  and  before  h«T 
the  white  head  bowed  upon  one  of  the  dark  handa,  while  the 
other  held  treiubiingly  the  other  supporting  ataff,  and  the 
bowed  form  shaking  with  grief  which  would  not  be  suppressed. 
The  bees,  the  sunshine,  the  flowering  trees,  the  rank  clover, 
I  ftnd  the  black  mare,  which  fed  eagerly  and  nobily  beside 
[  them,  all  combined  to  make  a  rare  picture. 

The  maiden,  whom  even  the  influences  of  that  most  delight- 

I  ful  clime  and  the  strange  surroundings  bad  not  yet  taught  the 

I  role  of  comfort«r.  stood  for  a  moment  in  distressed  and  pei^ 

id  silence.     Then,  with  the  subtle  instinct  of  her  sex,  aba 

one   band  upon  the  brown,  I 
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Qie  staff  next  her,  and,  taking  np  the  du^  of  consolation  which 
her  mother  had  sent  her  to  perform,  she  atud  tremblingly,  — 

"  0  Uncle  Jerry,  I'm  sure  "  — 

She  oonid  aay  no  more ;  but  the  old  man  felt  her  soft  band 
leating  on  his  own,  and  her  tears  dropping  upon  both. 

GrBdnally  his  eighe  ceased,  and  finally,  remoTing  bis  head 
from  his  hand,  bat  without  looking;  ap,  he  said  softly  and  re- 
ipectfally, — 

"  Come,  Wstis,"  and  led  the  way  towards  tbe  garden  and  tbe 
well.  The  laago^e  and  the  tone  struck  her.  She  could  not 
define  the  reason ;  yet  it  was  different  fiom  tbe  manner  in 
which  he,  in  which  all,  had  before  addrewed  ber.  It  was  the 
fint  salntation  to  the  hudding  womanhood  which  ber  mission 
of  mercy  had  disclosed  to  the  stricken  man. 

They  went  to  tbe  well.  A  cool  draught  from  the  cleanest  of 
gourds  was  very  grateful.  The  potato-plants  were  placed  care- 
fully in  a  bucket,  sprinkled  with  fresh  water,  and  set  in  the 
shade,  and  then,  with  many  excuses,  tbe  neat  garden  was 
shown. 

"It  ain't  much  dis  year,  kase  her  as  alius  done  the  bulk  on't 
ain't  here  no  mo',  "  said  tbe  old  man  tenderly.  "  I  woks  a 
little  night  an'  mom,  yer  knows ;  not  ez  I  car'  much,  —  don't 
seem  ez  ef  I  tought  about  tings  ez  I  used  ter,  ^-but  it  kinder 
seems  ez  ef  she  mout  be  glad,  lookio'  down  from  wbai  she  is, 
tet  see  me  takin'  keer  ob  what  she  used  ter  tink  so  much  on. 
I  woks  right  smart,  'praps  ez  mnch  ez  ever ;  bat  then  I  don't 
keer  no  mo'.  I  don't  tink  ner  plan  enny  mo',  'Feara  like  I'm 
all  alone,  Honey,  an'  hain't  got  nuffin'  mo'  ter  dn,  on'y  jes'  wait 
for  de  Lor'  to  clar  'way  de  rubbish  in  his  own  way,  — his  own 
way." 

When  they  had  finished  the  round  of  the  garden,  and  Lily's 
basket  had  been  filled  with  one  thing  and  another  which  he 
thought  "de  mistis  mout  like  ter  hev,"  they  returned  to  the 
house;  and  as  Lily  stood  and  looked  over  the  carefully-kept 
little  homestead,  embowered  in  tbe  green  and  white  of  its 
fresb-blossomiDg  trees,  she  exclaimed,  — 

"  Why,  Uncle  Jerry,  what  a  beautiful  place  yon  have  I " 
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The  old  man  tamed  Ijiniaelf  about  in  thftt  peculiar  quad- 
nip«dic  maoner  nhicfa  his  constant  use  of  two  atavoi  com- 
Rjwlled,  and  raising  one  hcuid  with  the  ataS  depending  from  it 
Iby  the  crook,  so  as  to  screen  his  eyes  from  the  warm  sunlight, 
I  which  beat  unheeded  on  his  snow-white  bead,  be  looked  OTer 
Bfais  possessions  for  a  while  in  silence,  and  then  said,  with  k 

it,- 

■'Yes,  Mistia,  it  is  a  puriy  fa'r  sort  ub  a  home  feran  ole 

Bcolored  man  t«r  hev,  dat's  a  fac' ;  but  somehow  it  don't  seem 

fler  give  me  no  mo'  pleasure.     1  used  ter  tink,  in  de  ola  slave 

i-time,  dat,  ef  I  could  jes'  hev  sech   a  home  ex  dia,  I  be  jes'  de 

Lhappiest  roan  on  de  yeartti.    Many's  de  time,"  he  continued, 

'   turning  towards  her,  ■'  when  I  wuk  on'y  jes'  a  youug  maji,  an' 

de  breaaed  day  ob  freedom  didn't  seem  to  be  no  nearer  dan 

twas  at  de  beginnin',  I  use  ter  tink  an'  dream  ob  dis  time. 

Somehow   I  alius  tonght  it  ud  come  in  my  day,  one  way  vr 

^anudde^,  an'  dea  I  tought  I  wouldn't  hev  nuffin  mo'  to  wish 
Jer.  Yer  can't  rightly  guess,  Miss  Lily,  how  much  I  hev 
tooght  o'  dis  little  place.  Seemed  Boraetimes  ei  ef  I  wui 
tinkin'  more  on't  than  I  did  ob  heaven  itself.  Betty,  poor 
gal,  used  ter  tell  me  I  did  sometimes ;  an'  dat,  mebbe,  is  de 
berry  reason  she's  done  gone  ahead,  —  jea'  to  tole  poor  ole 
Jerry  'way  from  what  he'd  sot  hia  heart  on  down  h'yer.  1 
lon't  link  so  much  on't  now ;  though  it  does  do  ine  a  heap 
r  good  ter  tink  dot  when  I'm  gone  dey'U  say, '  Dat  wus  Uncle 
I  Jerry's  lot;'  an',  'praps,  bimeby  de  boys'  chilleull  gather 
r  apples  an'  peacliea  li'yer.  an'  tink  ob  der  ole  gran'fer  dat  aot 
out  de  trees, 

"  I  ain't  troubled  now  no  mo',  Miss  Lily.  I  used  ter  hab  a 
heap  ob  trouble  'bout  de  Lo'd'a  affairs,  — in  de  ole  slave  times. 
an'  den  atterwards  in  de  wah,  an'  den  when  we  colored  folks 
was  jes'  atwixt  an'  atween,  not  edzackly  slaves,  an'  not  yet 
quite  free.  Den,  when  de  Ku-Kluckei-s  come,  dat  troubled  me 
a  heap.  But  now  'pears  like  I  see  dat  de  Lo'd  kin  tend  ter  hia 
-natters,  an'  dou't  need  no  help  ob  Uncle  Jerry,  on'y  dat 
i'  du  what's  afore  him.  An"  dat's  wot  I'm  tryin'  fer  ter 
f  teaoh  my  people  now.     Dur'a  jes' one  passage  ob  di 
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dtt  I  cant  keep  ont  ob  my  mind ;  an'  dftt's  wlur  d«  Lo'd 
aed  ter  de  ole  fightdn-man,  Joaliiift,  ■  Be  ye  tbaxtg,  an'  ben; 
cotuageons.'  Dap's  more  on't  dat  I  dianmemben  now ;  bnt 
it's  all  'bout  de  aame  idee.  I  heard  de  Knnnel  read  it  orer, 
an'  talk  'bont  it  too.  God  breaa  him  I  it  jea'  aeems  ea  ef  he 
oonld  pnt  our  people's  t'oi^hta  inter  words  better  nor  anybody 
elae.  Dat  seems  ter  me  ter  be  jes'  irtiar  we  culled  folks  is  now. 
De  Lo'd's  been  a-leadin'  ob  us  by  day  an'  by  night,  jea*  es  kind 
an*  kerafol  ez  ef  we'd  been  lambs,  shore  nuff ;  an'  now  he  says 
we  got  ter  be  brave,  ef  we  'epectsEjin  ter  keep  'longwid  us 
any  mo',  i  llow  dat  means  dat  we's  got  ter  claim  onr  rights, 
ao'  Stan'  up  ter  'em  like  men,  an'  jes'  take  what  comes,  ez  boys 
do  in  der  games,  jes'  as  part  ob  de  play,  ef  it  does  hurt 
Dat's  wot  I'm  O'tellin'  our  folks,  an'  I'm  gwiue  t«r  stan'  up  ter 
it  tu.  I  can't  fight,  ner  do  enny  sech  part  ob  de  raanfulness 
de  Lo'd  wants  ob  us  ;  but  I  tniat,  ef  hit  be  His  will,  I  kin  stan' 
up  wid  my  people,  an'  take  de  roughness  he  sends,  an'  not 
murmur.  Somehow  I  feel,  young  Mistis,  ez  ef  de  good  Lo'd 
bed  somefin'  fer  ole  Jerry  ter  du  yet;  but  tain't  along  o'  dat 
piece  ob  groun",  Miss  Lily,  tain't  'long  o'  dat,"  he  added, 
waving  his  left  hand,  with  its  staS,  backward  towards  his  little 
homestead.  "  Dat'a  gone  out  ob  my  mind  r  my  heart  ain't  sot 
on  it  no  mo'.  Honey,  no  mo'  1  It's  dis  pore  people  all  roun', 
wid  de  priceless  jewel  ob  liberty  in  der  ban's,  an'  not  kaowin' 
what  ter  du  wid  it,  —  it's  dem  I'se  a-tinkin'  on,  an'  a-prayio' 
fer.  Der  ain't  nuffin'  mo'  fer  ole  Jerry,  on*  he  dont  want  no 
mo'.  De  Lo'd  bez  giv  him  all  he  ebber  ox,  an'  mo'  too.  He 
don't  az  no  mo'  fer  hisself ;  but  'praps'de  Lo'd  11  fine  some 
way  ter  moke  jes'  sech  a  crooked  stick  ez  ole  Jerry  wo'f 
somfin'  ter  dese  bis  kinsmen  on'  feller-sahventa." 

"  0  Uncle  Jeny,"  said  Lily,  with  the  tears  coursing  down 
her  cheeks,  "  you  should  not  be  so  sod  and  disheartened.  Pm 
sure,  I'm  sure  you  will  be  happy  a  long  time  in  your  pleasant 
home.    You  must  not  be  so  sad." 

"Dah,  Honey,  don't  cry,"  sud  the  old  man  soothingly. 
"  Uncle  Jerry  ain't  sod,  on'y  jes'  a  bit  lonesome  now  an*  agin. 
He's  «  sight  happier'n  mos*  folks.     He's  glad  ob  what  he's 
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bed,  an'  vhat  de  La'd'a  gin  him,  an'  he's  willin'  t«r  tnut  him 
f«r  irhat's  a-comin',  on'j*  hopin'  dat  he'll  fine  aomethia'  fer  ole 
Jeny  ter  du  dat'U  make  him  ob  some  good,  arly  er  late,  to  his 

"Breas  my  soul  I "  said  the  old  man,  breaking  quickly  off, 
and  hobbling  away,  "ef  dat  ar  mar'  hain't  got  all  she  wanted, 
an' is  now  gwine  in  dar  by  de  bee-gums.  —  H'yer  you,  Jaca  !  " 

Whether  it  was  the  bees,  or  the  sharp  tones  ot  Uncle  Jerry's 
voice,  that  arrested  her  progress,  it  would  be  hard  to  Bay. 
Certain  it  is  that  she  wheeled  suddenly,  threw  out  her  heeb 
viciously  at  the  old  man,  and,  with  lowered  head  and  back- 
ward-[xi  in  ting  ears,  galloped  ofi  across  the  cleanly-kept  and 
lately-planted  garden. 

"Dar  now,  look  at  her!"  said  the  old  man,  but  without  ft 
trace  of  auger  in  his  voice,  as  he  turned,  and  hobbled  after 
her :  "  who  would  a'  thought  she'd  a'  got  enuff  o"  dat  ar'  clober 
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X  h&nd  aloft,  and  scarcely  looking  toward  tlie  animal,  whieli 
was  at  the  farthest  coruer  of  the  lot,  with  her  head  over  the 
fence.  Presently  the  mare  looked  around,  and  then  put  her 
head  back  again,  aa  if  determined  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
call.  Ulj  kept  OD,  chanting  her  doggerel.  Soon  the  mare 
turned,  and  finally  started  quietly  towards  her  mistress  along 
the  garden-path,  and,  coming  up,  surrendered  her  forelock  to 
Lily'a  hand,  and  munched  tbe  trifie  tvhich  she  received  nith 
great  content,  though  it  was  nothing  but  an  artichoke,  which 
Lily  bad  taken  from  her  basket,  where  the  old  man  bad 
placed  some,  saying  that  they  did  make  "  powerful  good  spring 
pickles,  they  waa  that  thar  fresh  an'  solid,  when  green  truck 

"  Wal,  wal,"  said  tlie  old  man,  ■'  dat  du  beat  all  I  ever  seed 
in  hosa-call  In  mij  bom  daysl  " 

"  Oh,"  laughed  Lily,  "  that  is  nothing  1  Jaca  has  always  been 
mamma's  pet,  and  has  had  the  range  of  the  lawn  at  Warring- 
ton. Always,  when  we  have  wished  to  call  her  up,  we  have 
amig  that,  and,  when  she  came,  have  always  given  her  some 
tid-bit.  Papa  whistles  for  her.  and  I  used  to,  sometimes;  but 
mamma  says  I  am  getting  too  large  to  do  so  now." 

"  Ob  co'ae,  ob  co'se,"  said  the  old  man  demurely.  "  Wal, 
singin'  ia  nicer'n  whistlin',  anyhow." 

The  mare  was  carefully  rubbed  down  and  saddled  by  the  old 
man.  Lily  mounted  from  the  chair;  the  gate  was  opened i 
there  was  a  cheery  "  Good-morning,  Uncle  Jerry ;  "  and,  in 
reply,  a  deferential  — 

"  Mornin',  Miss  Lily.  Gib  my  sarvice  ter  de  Mistis,  an'  my 
bes'  reapecs  ter  de  Kunnel,  God  bress  'em  bofe.  Uncle  Jerry'a 
mightily  'bleeged  dat  dey  hain't  done  forgot  him." 

The  old  man  stood  looking  at  the  pretty  mare  and  her  fair, 
prlish  rider,  as  they  flew  away  towards  Warrington.  Lily's 
errand  bad  been  a  success,  and  the  lonely  heart  of  the  widowed 
old  man  had  been  weaned  for  a  moment  from  its  sorrow.  As  he 
left  the  gat«,  when  she  had  disappeared,  be  said  to  himself.  — 

"  Clar  now,  dat  Miss  Lily  am  peart,  au'  jes'  ez  sweet  ei  a 
shore-nuff  lily.    She's  powerful  handjwid  ahDSB,tu,feragaL' 


^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A    THRJCE-TOLD     TAIA 

I. 

K  newspapers  told  it  first 
The  Dunbom'  Hemtd  of  Mny  17,  18—.  B^d,— 
"  The   good  people   of  Rockford  Connly  met  in  oonvention 
at  the  court-house  to-daij,  to  nominate  candidates  for  county 
offices,  and  to  discuss  tlie  political  situatiou.    Since  the  military 
usurpation  took  away  from  the  people  the  right  of  self-govern- 
meat,  and  made  them  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  degraded 
■.judical  niggers,  and  the  ijifaraous  scalawags  aad  Carpet-bag- 
's who' unite  with  and  lead  them,  the  honest  people  of  Rodt- 
brd  have  bad  no  voice  in  her  governnient.     They  have  now 
f-ooncluded  that  the  time  has  coiae  when  they  will  make  one 
B  effort  to  control  their  own  affairs.    Th^y  met  lo-day  aa 
m,  and  listened  lo  the  burning  words  of  such  soul-stirring 
I   orators  as   General   De  Bang,  Honorable  Jolin  SnarU>ut,  and 
I    Colonel  VVhiteheat,  uutil  it  was  evident,  from  llieir  wild  entliu- 
,  that  the  white  people   of  Rockford  inti'tid  to  rule  her 
\   (iflaira  again.     There  wag  a  rumor,  just  as  our  informant  left. 
some  trouble  or  difficulty  in  connecUou  with  John  Walters, 
:  notorious  Rockford  Radical.     We  did  not  learn  what  it 
as,  and  do  not  care.     The  worst  thiugr  that  could  occur  to 
aim  would  be  the  beat  thing  for  tlie  rest  of  the  county." 

The  Mticeason  Gap  Ralller  (published  the  iiert  day)  said,  — 

"  We  learu,  that,  after  tlie  meeting  nt  Rockford  Court-Houae 

pjresterday.  there  was  cousiderable  excitement  among  the  colored 

population  over  the  disappearance  of  their  great  leader,  the  in- 

faiiiouB  Walters.    It  seema  that  he  had  the  cheek  to  attend  the 

meeting,  and  sat  tAkiug  notes  of  the  speeches  during  the  whole 

J  time,     llis  presence  caused  considerable  remark;  for,  althoojili 
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it  was  a  public  meeting,  it  was  not  supposed  that  he  nooiJ 
have  the  impudence  to  show  himself  among  decent  white  peopli?. 
after  joiniag  the  aiggcra  to  insult,  oppress,  and  degrade  them. 
It  is  said  that  the  speakers,  especially  the  Honoruible  John 
Snortout,  alluded  to  him  in  t«rms  which  he  richly  desei'ves. 
It  became  noised  through  tlie  meeting  that  be  wus  taking  not«s 
of  the  speeches  for  tlie  purpose  of  having  troops  sent  to  Rock- 
ford.  It  is  even  said  that  inquiry  was  made  of  him  as  to  hla 
object  in  taking  notes;  to  which  he  impudently  responded  that 
his  purpose  was  known  to  himself,  which  was  quite  sufficieut. 
After  the  meeting  adjourned,  it  seems  he  could  not  ba  found  i 
and  a  great  outcry  was  raised  among  the  niggers  on  account  of 
his  disappearance.  Search  was  immediately  institoted;  i 
all  the  niggers  of  the  town,  as  well  as  hundreds  from  t 
juljoining  comitry,  came  pouring  in,  surrounding  the 
house,  and  clamoring  for  the  keys.  They  were  very  madS 
excited,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  their  leader  had 
been  murdered  by  the  gentlemen  at  the  meeting.  This  infa- 
muus  charge  i^ainst  some  four  or  five  hundred  of  the  best  men 
of  Rockford  was  t>oTue  with  exemplary  patience  by  that  law- 
abiding  people.  The  meeting  rjuietly  dispersed,  and  the 
niggers  continued  their  search-  It  is  believed  that  Walters 
has  taken  himself  off  at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
an  impressiou  that  he  has  been  murdereil.  and  thereby  having 
troops  sent  to  tliat  county  to  influence  the  coming  election. 
No  trace  of  him  had  been  found  at  last  accounts."' 

Ringfield  Saiiakhuckler  (two  days  afterwards)  said.— 
'The  niggers  of  Rockford  are  jn  tribulation,  but  the  whi 
ll«  of  the  good  old  county  will  sleep  easier.     It  appesi 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  mass  meeting  held  by  tl 
good  people  of  that  county  at  the  court-house  on  the  17tb  iust.., 
Walters,  the  infamous  scalawag  leader  of  the  nigger  Radicals, 
who  have  ruled  the  county  since  the  military  usurpatioi 
not  be  found-     He  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  attendance  tt 
the  meeting  as  a  spy  upon  its  action;  but  several  of  the  n 
nap««tabla  aititens  say  that  hs  left  a  considerable  time  befa| 
At  once,  upon  its  t>ccoming  know*n  that  he  n 
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,  there  wu  great  excitement  among  the  niggers;  and  nben, 
'BTds  morning,  his  body  waa  found  in  one  of  the  offices  u]>on 
lower  floar  of  the  couiir-house,  there  -was  great  appreheiiRion 
for  a  time  that  the  town  would  be  burned  by  the  infuriated 
blacks.  The  majiner  of  his  death  is  a  mystery.  It  ia  generally 
believed  that  some  of  the  leadiug  negroeB,  who  have  for  some 
Ume  beeo  growing  restive  under  his  dictatorship,  waylnid  him 
as  he  caaie  down  from  the  meeting,  killed  him,  put  his  body  in 
this  room,  and  then  raised  an  alarm  over  liis  disappearance, 
hoping  thereby  at  once  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  leader,  and 
produce  the  impression  that  he  was  murdered  by  his  opponents, 
and  for  political  effect.  Of  course  such  a  claim  is  too  ridiculous 
to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  We  learn  that  an  inquest  was 
held,  but  nothing  was  elicited  to  caat  any  light  upon  the 
mystery." 

The  Verdenlort  Gazette,  in  its  next  issue,  remarked,  — 
'■  The  death  of  that  infamous  Radical,  Walters  of  Bockford 
County,  is  making  a  great  excitement.  The  R.tdicals  pretend 
to  believe  that  be  was  killed  by  the  Democrats,  who  had  been 
holding  a  nominating  convention  in  the  court-house  that 
afternoon.  It  is  far  more  probable,  indeed  some  circumstances 
which  have  since  come  to  light,  render  it  almost  certain,  that 
hia  death  was  procured  by  certain  of  bia  Radical  associales. 
The  Carpet-baggers  and  scalawags  who  run  that  party  are  fully 
aware  of  the  fate  whicli  awaits  them  on  election-day,  unless 
something  can  be  done  to  Are  the  negro  heart,  .ind  bring  troops 
into  the  State.  It  is  therefore  generally  believed  that  this  kill- 
ing of  Walters  was-  A  cold-blooded  assassination  planned  by 
the  Radicals  at  the  Capital,  and  executed  by  their  minions. 
It  is  even  asserted  that  Morton  was  heard  to  declai-e,  not  many 
days  ago,  that  we  would  'hear  h — II  from  the  South  in  less 
than  a  week.'  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  said  that  a  very 
reputable  man.  residing  in  the  western  part  of  that  county, 
declares  that  he  saw  Colonel  Tom  Kelly,  the  chairman  of  the 
Radical  committee  for  this  district,  driving  rapidly  away  from 
Rockford  very  soon  after  four  o'clock  on  tliat  evening,  —  about 
liie  time  the  murder  must  have  been  committed.     Perhaps  Mr. 
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Tom  Kelly  will  now  rise  and  explain  what  tie  was  doing  in 
Rockford  at  that  time." 

The  Ctntral  Keynote  (published  a  week  afterwards)  said,  — 
"  Whether  the  Radical  bummer  Walters  was  kilted  by  some 
of  his  utgger  understrappers,  by  some  of  hia  Carpet-bag  scala- 
wag associates  who  were  jealous  of  his  power,  by  his  own 
relatives,  or  by  some  paramour  of  his  wife  who  was  anxious  that 
■be  should  obtain  the  large  amount  of  insurance  which  he 
bad  upon  hia  life,  we  do  not  know.  But  oiio  thing  we  do 
know,  that  the  State  i»  well  rid  of  a  miserable,  unprincipled 
Kadicol  and  infamous  scoundrel,  who  otighi  to  have  been  a 
Carpet-bagger,  but,  we  are  sorry  to  admit,  was  a  native.  We 
BiDcerely  trust  that  the  State  at  large  may  share  the  good 
fortune  of  the  county  of  Rockford  very  soon,  and  be  equally 
well  rid  of  his  Radical  associates." 

The  National  Tnimpel,  which  was  the  Radical  organ  for 
the  Stale,  very  naturally  gave  a  different  version  of  the  affair, 
denounced  it  as  a  most  outrageous  political  murder,  and  in- 
veighed most  bitterly  against  what  it  termed  the  inhuman 
barbarity  of  the  opposition  journals,  which,  not  content  with 
ttie  death  of  Walters,  sought  to  slay  his  good  name  by  glan- 
derous imputation,  and  to  blast  the  reputation  of  the  stricken 
widow  with  baseless  hints  of  complicity  in  his  death.  It  pro- 
nounced bjm  "  a  faithful  busband,  a  tender  father,  and  a 
■tancb  friend, — one  who  from  obscure  parentage  had  raised 
himself  through  poverty  and  ignorance  to  competence;  had 
aided  orphan  brothers  and  sisters,  supported  a  widowed 
mother,  and  maintained  a  good  Christian  character  until 
expelled  from  his  church  on  account  of  his  political  opinions. 
His  courage  and  organizing  ability  were  unquestioned,  and 
under  his  lead  it  was  well  known  that  nothing  could  prevent 
the  County  of  Rockford  from  continuing  to  give  overwhelming 
Radical  majorities.  John  Walters  was  guilty  of  this  offence, 
BO  morel  And  for  this  he  was  kiiledl  He  gave  up  his  life 
for  the  rights  of  the  people  —  the  right  of  equal  manhood- 
iffrage  —  as  clearly  as  any  soldier  who  fell  upon  the  battle- 
field died  for  liberty  !    The  time  will  come  when  hia  name 
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will  bo  remembered  by  a  grateful  people  as  that  of  a  martyT 
of  their  freedom." 

So  the  &ct  passed  into  current  history;  and  the  great  jo umala 
of  the  North  recorded  with  moch  minutenesa,  and  with  appro- 
priate head-lines  and  display,  the  fact  that  John  Walters,  a 
man  of  infamous  character,  and  a  prominent  politician,  and 
leader  of  the  negroes  in  RockforJ  County,  was  killed  by 
Blabbing  and  strangling.  By  whom  the  crime  waa  committed 
was  fay  no  means  clear,  they  said,  nor  yet  the  motive;  but 
one  thing  Gsemed  to  be  well  established. — that  it  was  not 
done  from  any  political  incentive  whatever.  It  was  true  he 
was  a  leading  Radical  politician  in  a  county  having  a  decided 
colored  majority,  which  was  made  effective  almost  solely  by 
hie  organizing  power;  but  it  was  certain  that  only  personal 
feeling  of  some  sort  or  another  was  at  the  bottom  of  this 
murder. 

Thus  it  first  came  to  the  Pool's  ears.  He  had  known  the 
man,  not  intimately,  but  well,  having  seen  him  often  sincu 
their  meeting  at  the  league,  and  had  grown  into  a  sincere  regiird 
for  him.  He  knew  of  his  energy  and  daring,  knew  of  his  own 
premonitions  as  to  hia  fate,  and  the  coolness  with  which  he 
had  prepared  himself  to  meet  it.  But  the  Fool  had  only  hull 
believed  that  it  would  come,  —  at  least  not  so  soon  or  suddenly, 
nor  in  a  form  ho  horrible,  nor  with  such  ghastly  accompani- 
nent  of  }iotl  miirtrm  barbarity.  It  was  strange  how  unrenson- 
ing  he  was  iu  hia  sorrowful  auger.  lie  would  not  hear  a  word 
iu  to  any  other  hypothesis  of  hia  frir;nd's  deatli,  excopt  thivt  it 
a  political  murder,  coolly  planned,  and  executed  with  tho 
Maent  of  tlie  eittire  meeting  of  respectable  men  who  were 
passing  patriotic  resolutions  above  the  scene;  of  its  ]ierpetratlon. 
It  was  very  unreasonable,  but  perhaps  not  unnatural,  that  ho 
should  do  so. 

II. 

Upon  the  second  day  after  this  unfortunat*  ococrrenee^  there 
came  to  the  Fool's  housn  ono  who  had  been  an  eye-and-eor 
witDcss  of  all  th.-Lt  had  occurred  In  Rockford  on  that  occasion, 
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except  the  tragic  act  nhicb  has  be^a  ooce  already  Darratei 
This  man  said, — 

"  I  was  with  John  Walters  when  he  trent  to  the  meeting,  and 
went  up  and  sat  with  hiiu  for  a  short  time.  I  had  tried  to 
disauade  biin  from  going  there  at  ulL  There  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  excitement  in  the  count;  (or  some  time.  The  Ku-Kltix 
b^  been  riding  about,  and  his  lifu  bad  been  threateiieil  !l 
good  many  times.  Only  a  fow  days  before,  a,  crowd  ot  theia 
bad  come,  and,  after  riding  about  the  town,  had  left  at  his 
bouae  a  coffin,  with  n  notice  stuck  on  to  it  with  a  knife.  Ha 
bnew  he  was  in  great  danger,  and  told  me  repeatedly  that  be 
thought  they  woidd  get  him  before  it  was  over.  On  this  day 
be  was  heavily  anned,  and  very  foolishly  carried  with  him  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  which  he  had  received  the  day 
before,  and  intended  to  bring  here  and  put  in  bank  the  next 
day.  Ue  bad  been  very  careful  about  sboviing  himself  upon 
the  street  for  some  time,  especially  after  dark.  I  don't 
suppose  he  had  been  out  after  sundown  in  six  months.  He 
said  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  this  meeting  for 
two  reasons,  —  first,  to  let  them  know  that  be  was  not  afraid 
to  do  so;  and,  second,  that  he  might  know  what  course  llie 
opposition  intended  to  pursue  in  the  coming  campaign. 

"  There  was  a  very  full  attendance  at  the  meeting,  and  when 
Walters  came  in  there  were  a  heap  of  sour  looks  cast  at  him. 
lie  sal  down,  took  out  his  book,  and  began  taking  notes.  Tlie 
speakers  turned  on  him  the  worst  abuse  you  ever  heard.  Colo- 
nel; but  he  just  smiled  thut  quiet,  scornful  smile  of  his,  and 
went  on  taking  his  notes  as  if  no  one  was  near  him.  By  and 
by  it  got  so  hot  that  I  thought  we  had  belter  get  out  of  there. 
I  tuld  him  so  in  a  whisper;  but  he  just  looked  up,  and  said  1 
could  go ;  he  should  stay  till  it  was  over.  He  wanted  to  see 
some  parties  there  who  had  made  some  proposition  to  him 
about  t,  compromise-ticket  for  county  officers.  He  was  greatly 
in  favor  of  this;  for,  although  we  had  a  large  majority  in  the 
county,  we  had  really  only  one  or  two  candidates  competent 
to  611  the  county  offices.  It  was  by  his  advice,  that,  at  the 
ion  before,  our  folks  had  supported  the  Democratic  cuid^  i 
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date  for  BheriS  and  other  county-officers.  He  »aid  it  vould 
ir  do  to  put  ignorant  and  incompetent  men  in  such  places. 
viLS  greatly  troubled  about  his  own  lack  of  education,  and 
Ntudied  hard  to  nuike  it  up.  IVe  often  beard  him  mourn  bia 
lack  of  early  advantages.  1  think  it  was  the  only  thing  that 
used  to  make  him  right-down  mad.  He  used  to  say  that  was 
what  every  poor  man  owed  to  slavery ;  and  he  appeared  to 
think  that  institution  bad  done  him  as  much  barm,  and  he  had 
as  good  a  right  to  hate  it,  aa  if  ha  had  been  a  nigger.  He 
could  read  pretty  peart,  but  writing  always  come  bard  to  bim. 

"  I  heard  him  one  time  talking  about  his  little  gal,  who  was 
jost  beginning  to  learn  to  read.  He  Baid  he  was  determined 
she  should  have  what  he  missed  becauge  he  happened  to  be 
a  poor  man's  son  in  a  slave  country ;  and  that  was  an  educa- 
tion. Oh  I  be  was  very  bitter  in  his  denunciation  of  the  slave- 
holding  aristocracy,  and  would  persist  in  declaring  that  they 
had  starved  the  souls  of  the  poor  people,  and  kept  them  from 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  just  to  promote  their  own  selfish  aims, 
and  enhance  their  own  wealth.  It's  tbe  only  thing  I've  ever 
heard  John  Walters  grow  eloquent  upon  (you  know  he  yne 
1  of  few  words) ;  but  I've  heard  him  sometimes  on  the 
Btnmp  when  he  seemed  to  get  out  of  himself,  and  be  another 
"  1  the  wild  eloquence  with  which  he  urged  the  need  of 
education,  and  deplored  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
robbed  of  its  privileges  and  advantages.  I  remember  he  said 
once,  that  he  never  asked  grace  before  meat  at  his  own  table, 
nor  conducted  family  worship  in  bis  own  house,  as  he  did  every 
day,  without  feeling  ashamed  of  the  ignorance  which  hung 
like  a  millstone  about  his  neck.     He  Uiought  that  even  hia 

I  Utile  eight-year-old  must  be  ashamed  of  her  pupa's  blunders. 
"I  thought  of  all  these  things  while  the  speakers  were  abas- 
ing him,  and  the  people  were  turning  towards  him  wiUi  black 
looks  and  threatening  gestures,  and  wondered  what  would  come 
of  it  all.  'Wbeu  it  got  too  hot  for  me,  1  left,  and  went  back  to 
his  house.  His  wife  was  takiag  on  terribly.  She  is  not  a 
very  strong  woman,  but  she  thought  a  heap  of  John.  She 
asked  ma  nil  about  what  he  was  doing  at  the  meeting,  utd 
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Unb  took  on  worse  Uiut  ever.  She  pointed  to  their  two 
diildieii  who  were  playing  on  the  lavn  back  of  the  house, 
and  sud,  'Fooi'  things,  poor  things!  They'll  be  fatherless 
aod  alone  pratty  soon.  Why  wont  John  qoit  this  foolish 
fi^t  for  what  will  do  him  no  good,  get  away  from  here,  and 
go  West,  where  he  and  his  children  can  have  "  a  white  man's 
chance"?  Why  wont  he  listen  to  me?'  She  kept  on  crying 
and  mourning,  and  be^ed  me  to  speak  to  John  about  it  if  he 
ever  came  borne. 

"  I  tried  to  comfort  her ;  and  we  sat  by  the  door,  the  little 
children  playing  on  the  green  slope  before  ns,  until  the  meet- 
ing wa«  over,  and  the  people  began  to  pass  by  on  their  way 
homeward.  I  notioed  that  Mrs.  Walt«rs  seemed  very  restless, 
and  etery  now  and  then  looked  anxiously  over  toward  the 
court-house.  Fiaally  she  called  to  some  colored  men  who 
were  passing,  and  asked  if  the  meeting  was  over.  They  told 
her  it  was;  and  she  then  asked  if  they  had  seen  her  husband 
ainoe  it  closed;  and,  when  they  said  they  had  not,  she  threw 
np  her  hands,  and  moaned,  and  cried,  '  They've  killed  him  I 
Ihey've  killed  him!  I  knew  itt  Ob,  my  God!'  and  Just 
kept  taking  on  terribly. 

"  I  went  over  into  the  town  at  once,  and  began  to  make  in- 
qniries.  None  of  our  friends  had  seen  him ;  but,  as  soon  aa 
they  found  I  was  inquiring  for  bim,  several  of  the  white  peo- 
ple kindly  volunteered  information  in  regard  to  him.  This 
one  had  seen  bim  in  this  place,  and  another  in  that,  and  an- 
other remembered  hearing  a  third  man  speak  of  having  seen 
him  in  still  a  diSerent  direction ;  and  all  about  the  same  time. 
This  disagreement  of  the  reports  which  were  made,  as  well  aa 
the  fact  that  none  of  the  colored  people  had  seen  him  (though 
there  were  many  more  of  them,  and  each  felt  a  peculiar  in- 
terest in  him,  so  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  notice  and 
remark  his  presence  than  the  others),  strengthened  a  dim 
suspicion  that  had  been  growing  in  the  minds  of  all ;  so  that, 
instead'of  waiting  to  go  to  the  points  indicated  to  ascertain 
their  truth,  the  report  went  out  at  once  that  he  was  missing— 
had  been  kiUed. 
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I  never  knew  before  what  a  bold  he  had  on  the  colored 
people.  Every  one  seemed  as  dietressed  as  if  he  had  lost  a 
brother.  Men,  women,  and  children  crowded  inlo  the  streets. 
Hoans  and  imprecations  were  about  equally  mingled  in  the 
surging  crowds  who  hurried  toward  the  court-house-  From 
the  first  moment  there  was  no  question  as  to  hia  death.  It 
assumed  as  a  fact;  and  tlie  conclusion  was  at  once  arrived 
at,  that  his  body  was  concealed  somewliere  about  the  court- 
house. Strangely  enough  the  fragments  of  the  crowd  who 
had  been  in  attendance  on  the  meeting  gathered  quietly  about 
one  or  two  of  the  stores,  talked  with  each  other  in  low  (ones, 
offered  neither  remonstrance,  aid,  nor  ridicule  of  the  search 
that  was  going  on,  and  finally  broke  away  by  twos  and  threes, 
ailently  and  solemnly  to  their  homes.  Every  moment  the 
excitement  grew  more  intense  among  the  colored  people.  In 
KD  inaredibly  brief  time  the  crowd  had  swelled  from  a  couple 
of  dozen  to  as  many  hundred ;  and,  in  an  hour  or  two,  more 
than  a  thousand  were  gathered.  The  white  people  of  the 
town  looked  on  gloomily  and  silently,  but  took  do  part  in  the 
search.  The  court-house  was  at  once  surrounded,  and  every 
room  examined  into  which  access  could  be  obtained ;  for  the 
keys  of  some  of  them  were  said  to  have  been  lost,  and  one 
especially,  it  was  claimed,  hud  not  been  opened  for  many 
tnonths.  All  trace  of  the  key  of  this  room  seemed  to  have 
been  lost  by  the  officials  in  whose  custody  the  law  presumed  it 
to  have  been.  Then  some  of  the  white  people  came  with  very 
positive  reports  that  Walters  had  been  seen  going  out  of  town 
towards  Dimboro",  where  it  was  known  that  he  intended  to  go 
on  the  morrow.  Several  of  the  leading  citizens  came  out  at 
this  time,  and  endeavored  to  convince  the  colored  people  of 
the  folly  of  their  course.  The  Honorable  John  Snortout  wu 
;««peciRlly  active  in  this  endeavor.  They  might  as  well  have 
talked  to  the  wind.  The  colored  people  clung  to  their  hy- 
pothesis with  a  sort  of  blind  instinctive  conviction  of  its  truth, 
which  nothing  could  move.  As  it  came  on  dark,  fires  were 
lighted,  and  a  regular  line  of  sentri:;s  put  around  the  building. 
JUeantime  attempts  were  made  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  interior 
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of  the  rooms  of  which  they  could  obtain  no  keys,  bj  peering 
through  the  closed  windows.  Clambering  from  one  window- 
ledge  to  another,  they  flashed  the  light  of  blazing  torches  iuto 
them,  but  in  vain.     Nothing  could  be  seen. 

'•  And  so  the  night  dragged  on,  and  the  crowd  grew  hourly 
greater  with  accessions  from  the  country,  and  the  conviction 
grew  stronger  that  in  one  of  these  rooms  they  would  find  the 
Dameless  horror  wliich  thej  sought,  and  which  they  yet  would 
not  behold. 

'■Yet  this  half-barbarous  crowd  were  strangely  regardful  of 
law.  They  did  not  violate  anybody's  right.  Neither  looks 
nor  windows  were  broken.  They  sought  the  keys  far  and  near, 
but  they  did  no  violence.  Tiiey  were  sure  their  lost  leader 
was  within  —  dying  or  dead,  they  knew  not  which.  They  called 
him  by  name,  but  knew  he  could  not  answer.  None  slept  of 
the  colored  people :  they  waited,  watched,  and  mourned. 

"Just  in  the  gray  of  tlie  morning  light,  one  of  those  who  had 
been  most  active  and  as3iduou.s  in  the  search  mounted  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  frieud,  and  peered  into  the  window  of  the  most 
snspected  room  on  the  first  floor.  Shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  he  scanned  the  dim-lighted  interior,  and  was  about  to 
give  up  the  quest,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  something  mysterious 
and  appalling.  On  the  inside  of  the  window-ledge  he  saw  — 
a  tingle  drop  of  blood!  Another  look,  and  he  saw,  or  thought 
be  saw,  the  well-known  hat  which  their  leader  bad  been  wont 

•"Here  he  is — in  there!'  he  shouted,  as  he  leaped  down,  I 
and  started  for  the  corridor.  They  had  no  longer  any  need  of  J 
key.  The  door  flew  apart  as  if  made  of  pasteboard,  beforftl 
tlie  brawny  shoulders  that  pressed  against  it.  In  that  r 
they  found  their  worst  fears  confirmed.  There,  pressed  downl 
into  a  box,  with  a  pile  of  firewood  heaped  upon  him,  a  stab  iitl 
his  throat,  and  a  hard  cord  drawn  taut  about  his  neck.  Btark3 
and  cold,  was  the  body  of  John  Walters  —  the  Radical  1 1 
There  was  very  litUa  blood  in  the  room,  only  a  few  drops  g 

*  floor,  and  one  drop  on  Ihe   windoic-sill !         The  stab  in 
It  had  cut  the  artery.     Where  was  the  blood  V     The  i 
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Biciaii  who  examined  the  body  said  he  miut  hare  bled  inter- 
nally." 

From  the  foregoing  narrative  it  tceis  evident  to  the  Fool  that 
betneeu  three  and  five  o'clock  of  the  da;  before,  while  tbs 
meeting  of  respectable  white  cttizens  was  in  progress  in  the 
room  above,  John  Walters  had  either  beea  killed  iu  that  room, 
or  murdered  elsewhere,  and  brought  thither.  The  manner  of 
his  death  waa  evident.  The  motive  was  not  doubtful,  sinoe, 
strangely  enough,  this  "bad  man"  seems  to  have  bad  no  p«i^ 
Honal  enemies.  In  some  mysterious  manner  tlie  universal  sen- 
timent of  execration  that  prevailed  against  him  in  the  commu- 
nity had  found  an  instrument :  and  John  ^Valters,  the  Radical 
leader  of  Bockford,  had  met  the  doom  which  he  might  reasonir- 
bly  have  expected  when  he  presumed  lo  organize  the  colored 
voters  of  that  county  in  opposition  to  the  wish  and  desire  of 
ite  wiiite  inhabitante. 

The  coroner's  jury,  after  a  tedious  examination  of  every 
person  that  could  be  found  who  would  be  likely,  on  ordinary 
jiriaciples,  lo  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  matter,  returned 
that  the  death  was  "caused  by  some  person  or  persons  un- 
known;" which  verdict  was,  no  doubt,  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  evidence  token. 
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Kunnel,  dar's  a  man  h'yer  dat  wants  ter  tell  yon  Bumfin'. 
aays  he  won't  tell  nobody  else  but  you,  widout  your  positive 
orders." 

The  speaker  was  old  Jerry.  He  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
Fool's  library  or  office,  and  had  witli  him  a  colored  man,  whom 
he  introduced  aa  Nat  Haaketl.  This  man  had  one  of  those 
expressionless  faces,  which,  however,  bear  a  look  of  furtive 
observation,  so  characteristic  of  the  colored  luan  who  has  been 
reared  under  the  influences  oC  slavery. 
"VVeli."  said  Omi/ort,  "what  is  it?" 
'■Didn't  you  know  Mars'  John  Walter?  '  asked  the  colored 

cautiously. 
■  Yes,  certainly  I "  auswured  Comfort 
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*  An'  Mnt  jon  de  genunan  as  oome  «a'  tri«^  tat  find  ont 
who  twaa  dat  killed  him  ?  " 

-Tea." 

■■  Wal,  den,  jon'a  de  cma  I  want  ter  we,  an  dafs  That  I  want 
ter  aae  je  about." 

"  Why,  what  do  yon  know  about  that  ?  " 

"  I  dm't  know  nothin' ;  but  I  done  heard  somafln'  ttiat  may 
lead  yon  to  fine  ont  who  'tis.     Dat'B  what  I  come  fer." 

"Where  do  yon  live  1 " 

"I  lires  wid  ole  man  Billy  Barksdill,  'bont  five  milea  below 
Bockfoid  Conrt-Honae ;  that  ia,  I  did  Uto  dar.  I  haint  no 
notion  o'  gain'  back  dar  any  mo'.** 

"Were  yon  in  Bookfbrd  that  day?" 

"No,  Bah!" 

"Then  how  do  yon  come  to  know  any  tiling  about  the 
matter?" 

"  Wal,  jer  see,  Kunnel,  I  was  wnkkin'  fer  Mr.  Barkidill,  ez 
I  tole  ye;  an'  dat  night,  jest  arter  I  come  in  from  de  Sel',  he 
called  me  ter  come  an'  take  care  of  a  boBS.  I  know'd  dat  boss 
right  well.  'Twas  a  gray  filly  dat  Mara'  Marcus  Thompson 
hed  rid  by  oar  place  dat  mornin'.  Arter  I'd  put  the  critter 
away,  an'  fed  it,  I  went  inter  de  kitehen  ter  git  my  supper. 
I  aot  down  ter  de  table;  an'  de  cook  —  dat's  Mariar.myola 
■ooman  — she  brings  me  my  supper,  an'  den  goes  back  int«r  de 
dinin'-room  ter  wash  up  de  dishes  de  white  folks  hed  been 
uain'.  Preaen'ly  she  come  back  mighty  still  like,  an'  says, 
'  Nat,  come  h'yer,  quick ! '    An'  wid  dat  she  starts  back  agin. 

" '  Sh —  1  take  oS  yer  ahoes,'  she  says,  half  whiaperin',  ez  we 
git  ter  de  dinin'-room  do'. 

"  I  slips  onter  my  ahoes,  an'  we  goes  in.  Der  wa'nt  no  light 
in  de  room ;  but  she  led  me  a-till  we  come  nigh  de  do'  a-twixt 
de  dinin'-room  an'  de  aettin'-room.  Dar  we  stopped  an'  lis- 
tened, an'  I  could  hear  Mr.  Barksdill  an'  Mr.  Marcus  Thomp- 
son talkin'  togeder  mighty  plain.  Cynthy  Rouse  —  dat's 
anndder  serrantgal  —  she  was  dar  too,  a-crouchin'  down  fay  de 
do',  dat  wasn't  shet  close ;  but  dar  wa'n't  no  light  in  de  settin'- 
room,  but  de  fire.     When  I  come,  Cynthy  puts  her  band  on  her 
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lips,  shakes  her  bead,  an'  says,  <  H'sh ! '  an'  pnt  her  head  deira 
to  liaten  agin.  The  fust  i\ords  /  heard  was  ole  Mr.  Bartsdill, 
—  he's  sorter  half-def,  yer  knon-s,  —  a-sayin",  right  peart,  — 

lUst  a'  heen  a  good  dny's  work,  in  fact,  it  we've  got  rid 

\'  John  Walters  finally.     How  was  it  done?    I  did  hear  der 

Bome  notion  o'  Beadin'  a  committee  from  de  meetin'  ter  tell 

be  must  leave;  but  1  hadn't  no  notion  he'd  du  it.     He's 

k  to  de  back-bone,  John  Walters  13.     Whatever  else  he 

may  be,  we  must  allow,  Thompson,  dot  ha  ain't  nobody'a  fool 

nor  coward;  an'  I  'llowed,  dat,  ef  de  meetin'  should  do  dat, 

jest  ea  llkely'a  not  Bome  o'  dat  committee  mout  git  hurt.     Ye 

didn't  try  dat,  I  reckon  ?' 

answered  Mars'  Thompson,  'wo  didn't  hev  no  need 
du  dat.  De  brazen-faced  cuss  hed  the  impudence  ter  coma 
the  meetin'  hisself  I ' 

'Dar  now,  you  don't  tell  me  I'  aed  old  man  Barksdill. 
Wftl,  now,  what  was  I  sayin"  ?  —  he's  pluck.' 
"  ■  Yea ;  and  be  aot  dar  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  a-takin'  notes 
ob  all  dat  went  on,'  says  Blr.  Thompson. 

"  ■  You  don't!    Wal,  1  declarl '  sei  the  ole  man. 
"  ■  Yea :  de  damned  fool  hadn't  a  bit  more  sense  dan  to  show 
his  bend  dar,  when  we'd  met  most  a-purpose  to  fine  a  way  to 
get  rid  of  him.     He  mout  'a*  knowed  Mbat  would  come  on't.' 

■"Wal,  what  did?  1  s'pose  de  people  was  pretty  hot,  an' 
perhaps  dor  was  smart  of  a  row-' 

'"Not  a  bit,  Mr.  BitrksdiUI  Jest  de  quietest  affair  you  ever 
heard  on.  De  fac'  is,  some  one  on  us  hed  made  an  appinlment 
wid  Walters,  ter  see  him'  bout  what  we  called  a  fusion  ticket 
we  purtcDiled  ez  we  wanted  t«T  git  up.  So  some  on'  em  signi- 
fied to  him  dat  we  wanted  ter  see  him,  an'  we  got  him  down 
inter  the  old  County  Clerk's  office,  an'  sbet  de  do'.  Dar  was 
ten  on  us,  an'  be  seed  de  game  we  was  up  to  in  a  second ;  bat 
ha  didn't  even  wince. 

Well,  gentlemen,"  sez  he,  ez  cool  ez  if  he'd  been  settin' 

>n   his  own   porch,  which  wo  could  see  ez  plain  ez  day 

inra  de  winder,  "what  d'ye  want  o'  me?    Der  seems  tu  ha 

loughou  ye  ter  du  ez  you've  a  mine  ter:  so  I  mout  ez  well  ask 

will  an'  pleasure,"  * 


lira  I 
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"  •  Law  sakea  I '  aez  da  ole  mftn ;  '  bat  dftt  vnz  monstrous 

"'Cool?  I  ehouid  tink  it  was,  ez  cool  es  hell,'  aei  t'oder  ona, 
'  Den  some  on  'em  look  out  a  paper  dat  hed  been  drawed  up 
nforehand  fer  him  ter  bisti,  an'  handed  it  over  tu  him.  He 
read  it  OFer  kinder  alon'  like,  an',  when  he  got  frotigh,  handed 
it  back,  an'  Bed,  "  I  can't  sign  dat  paper,  gentlemen. " ' 

"'■What  was  de  paper?' 

"  '  Noffin,  only  jest  a  statement  dat  he,  as  leader  ob  de  Radi- 
cal party  in  dia  county,  hed  been  do  gitter-up  ob  all  de  devil- 
ment done  here  in  de  last  two  or  free  fears,  includlu'  de 
bumin'  o'  Hunt's  barn;  an'  dat  he  done  dese  tings  under  de 
direction  ob  de  Radical  leaders  at  de  capital.  ^Ve  tole  him, 
ef  he'd  aign  dia,  an'  agree  tu  leab  de  State  in  ten  days,  ire'd 
l«t  him  oCaafe  an'  sound.' 

"'An'  he  wouldn't  do  it?'  bust  in  de  ole  man. 

<"  Do  it  ?  Hell !  He  sed  we  mout  kill  him,  bnt  we  coaldn't 
make  him  sign  no  sech  paper  ez  dat.  Dat  made  de  boys  mad. 
You  know,  we  didn't  want  ter  kill  him,  dough  we  hed  no  notioB 
ob  backin'  out  after  goin'  dat  far:  in  fac',  we  oouldn't.' 

'"No  mo'  you  couldn't,  I  should  say,'  put  in  Mara' Barks- 
dill. 

"'Ob  coarse  not!  an'  I  fought  fer  a  minit  de  boys  would 
jest  hack  an'  tear  him  to  pieces,  dey  was  so  mad.  I  tried  tei 
pacify  'em,  an'  persuade  him  to  sign  de  paper,  an'  not  foree  us 
to  sech  extremes ;  but  he  wouldn't  hear  tu  lue,  an'  fust  I 
know'd,  he  hed  jumped  back  an'  pulled  out  a  pistol.  De  low- 
down,  omary  cuss!  Ef  it  hadn't  been  fer  Buck  Hoyt,  who 
f»ught  bis  arm,  an'  Jim  Bradshaw,  dat  whipped  a  slip-noosa 
over  his  neck,  an'  pulled  him  back,  der's  no  knowin'  what  he 
might  'a'  done  wid  dat  ten-shooter  o'  his.' 

" '  He's  a  nasty  hand  wid  shootin' -irons,'  sed  the  ole  man. 

"'Wal,'  says  Thompson,  'dey  got  him  down,  an'  frottled 
bim,  an'  tuk  de  pistol  away  from  him,  an'  every  ting  be  had  in 
the  weepon  line.  Uen  dey  let  him  up,  an'  all  agreed  dat  secb 
»  pestiferons,  lyin',  deceitful  cuss  ought  ter  be  killed.  We  told 
him  so,  an'  dat  ho  could  hev  jest  five  minutes  ter  git  ready  in. 
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is  didn't  never  flinch,  but  jest  sed,  "  I  s'pose  I  ken  be  allowed 
t  pray."  An',  widout  waitin'  fer  an  answer,  ha  jes'  kneeled 
'  down,  an'  prayed  fer  all  his  frien's  an'  neighbors,  an'  fer  ea«h 
one  ob  us  too.  Dis  prayin'  fer  tu  wuz  gittin'  a  little  tu  damn 
puasonal :  so  Jint  Bradshaw,  dat  held  de  cord,  gin  it  a  jerk,  an' 
tola  him  we  didn't  want  no  more  o'  dat.  Den  he  got  np.  an* 
1  aied  him  ef  der  wuz  any  ting  else  he  wanted  t«r  do  or  aay 
afore  he  died.  You  see,  I  fought  fae  might  like  ter  make  some 
'rnngement  'bout  hia  property  or  bis  family,  an"  1  wanted  to 
gib  him  a  white  man's  chance.' 

"'Ob  co'ae,  ob  co'se,'  said  Mara'  fiarksdill,  'an'  very  proper 
an'  considerate  of  ye,  tn.' 

"'I  fought  so,  certain,'  said  Thompson.  '%VaI,  he  axed  us 
to  let  bim  look  out  o'  de  winder,  at  his  childem  playin'  on  da 
slope  o'  de  hill  oyer  by  his  house.  Dar  was  some  o'  de  boys 
didn't  want  to  do  diit,  but  I  persuaded  "em  to  let  him.  His 
hands  was  tied,  an'  de  cord  was  'roun'  hia  neck,  so't  he  couldn't 
git  away  nohow.  De  lower  sash  bed  been  raised;  but  we  had 
some  two  or  three  fellows  atandin'  outside  anyhow.  So  wo 
,  led  him  to  de  winder,  an'  be  looked  at  his  two  gals  a  smart 
while.  I  declnr'  it  come  hard  to  see  da  tears  a-standin'  in  his 
'  know  what  was  waitin'  fer  him ;  but  it  couldn't  be 
lelped  den.  An*,  jest  while  I  was  liiikin'  ub  dis,  he  made 
a  spring,  and,  wid  all  dut  agin  him,  managed  to  git  hia  left 
leg  ober  de  winder-sill,  an'  I'm  not  at  all  sure't  he  wouldn't 
'a'  wriggled  hiaseU  out  entirely,  ef  Jack  Cannon  hadn't  'a' 
gathered  a  sUck  of  wood,  an"  dropped  it  over  his  leg  till  it 
fitraighteiied  out  ez  limp  ez  a  rag.  We  pulled  him  back  in, 
an'  frew  him  on  de  long  tiible  dat'a  in  de  room.  He  jest  give 
one  groan  when  he  seed  all  woa  over.  It  was  de  fust  an'  last. 
^^Per  wasn't  no  use  tryin'  ter  hold  de  boys  back  no  longer. 
n  Brad  he  drew  de  cord  till  it  fairly  cut  inter  de  flesh.  Den 
y  turned  him  half  over,  all  on  us  holdin'  his  arms  an'  legs. 
an'  Jack  Cannon  stuck  a  knife  inter  his  throat.'     He  bled 
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li^e  a  hog;  but  we  caught  de  blood  in  a  bnakel,  an'  arterwatda 
let  it  down  ont  o'  de  winder  in  a  bag  to  de  tettera  oatsids; 
■ot  der  na'n't  a  drop  o'  blood,  nor  any  mark  ub  the  squabble, 
in  de  room.  We  stowed  him  awa;  in  de  nood-boi,  an',  arter 
it  comes  on  good  an'  dark,  de  boys  arc  goin'  to  take  him  ober, 
«n"  stow  him  away  under  dat  damned  nigger  Bchoolhonse  o' 
faia;  an"  den  you  see  we'll  claim  dc  niggers  done  it,  an'  perhaps 
hev  some  on  'em  up,  aa'  try  'em  for  it.' 

"'Good  Ix>rdr  sed  ole  man  Barksdill  arter  a,  minit.  'So 
he's  dead  I ' 

" '  Dead  I '  aatd  Thompson  wid  a  queer  laugh.  '  Ton  may 
count  on  dat,  —  ex  dead  ez  Julius  C^aar!  De  county's  well 
rid  o'  de  wust  man  dat  was  ebber  in  it.' 

-"Yea,  jeal'  said  de  ojs  man,  'a  bad  fellow,  no  doubt, 
mighty  bad;  doagh  I  dunno  ez  he  ever  done  any  ting  so  very  ■ 
bad,  except  hold  political  meetin's  wid  de  niggers,  an'  put  all 
sorts  o"  crazy  notions  in  der  heads,  makin'  'em  lazy,  an'  no 
'count,  an'  impudent  to  white  folka.' 

"'An'  ain't  dat  'nough?'  said  Thompson. 

" '  Oh,  ob  co'se  1 '  Mars'  Barksdill  said :  ■  dat'e  migh^  bad, 
—  but  arter  all '  — 

"'Well,  what?'  said  Mars'  Thompson,  kinder  hot  like. 

" '  Oh,  well,  noffin'  1  —  dat  is,  noffin'  to  speak  of.  I  was  no 
friend  o'  John  Walters ;  but  I  would  'a'  felt  better  ef  he'd  been 
killed  in  a  fa'r  fight,  an'  not  shut  np  like  a  wolf  in  a  trap,  an' 
killcdin— in'  — 
"'In  cold  blood,  I  s'pose  you  mean,'  put  in  Tbompaon 
quick  and  hosky;  fer  he  was  a-gittin'  mad. 

" '  Wal,  yes,  it  does  look  so,'  said  ole  Mars',  kinder  'pologizin' 
like. 

" '  Ob  co'se,'  said  Thompson-,  '  itil  do  fer  yon  ter  set  dar  an* 
fine  fault  wid  what's  done.  Here  de  whole  county's  been 
wishin'  somebody  would  rid  'em  ub  John  Walters  fer  two 
years  an'  mo'.  Everybody's  been  a-cuasin'  an'  bilin',  an'  tellin' 
what  ought  ter  be  done ;  an',  now  dat  some  on  us  hez  bed  the 
pluck  ter  go  in  an'  da  the  very  ting  ye've  all  been  talkin'  on, 
ye  atan*  biwk,  an'  d»w  on  an  affidavy  face,  an'  aay  yer  sorry 
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it's  done.    It's  damned  encoura^n'  to  dem  dat  takes  de  riik  1 
Ferbapa  de  next  Gag  you  do'll  be  tu  go  an'  tell  on  us.' 

"  De  ole  man  wouldn't  ston'  dftt.     We  beard  liint  rise  up,  an' 
Bay,  mighty  grand  like, — 

"'Mr.  Thompson  1' 

"Jest  then,  Cynthy,  nho's  a  mighty  exdtabis  gal,  an*, 
besides  dat,  used  ter  live  with  Mrs.  ^Vattfira,  an'  so  knew  da 
oue  dey'd  been  lalkia'  on  right  well,  bust  out  a-sobbin'  an* 
K-raoaniu',  an'  we  bed  to  hold  a  hand  over  lier  mouf,  an'  half 
tote  bcr  out  ob  de  room  ez  fast  ez  we  coidd.  1  beard  Mars' 
Thompson  say,  'IMio's  iu  dar?'  An' den  Mars'  BarkadiU  he 
lights  de  c.m'le,  on'  conies  an'  opens  de  dinin'-room  do';  but, 
Lor'  bresa  ye  1  der  waii't  nobody  in  dar  —  nobody  at  all," 
_'     "  What  did  you  do  then  V  " 

I  "Nuffiu'  at  all.     Jest  waited,  an'  kep*  still.     Cyntby  an' 
P*&iar  an'  me  we  talks  it  over  a  little,  an'  concluded  ez  we'd 

better  not  let  on  dat  we  knowed  any  flng  about  it.  So  when 
Bob  Wateon  come  over  some  time  'fore  momiu',  an'  whistled 
me  out,  an'  tola  me  dat  Mars'  Walters  was  a-missin',  an'  dat 
eberybody  ob  de  colored  folks  was  a-buntin'  for  him,  an'  da 
whole  town  jest  alive  an'  a-ligbt  all  night,  I  didn't  say  notSn', 
only,  arter  a  while  I  tunis  to  Bob  an'  I  says,  says  I,  — 
"'Bob,  dey  won't  never  fine  him,'    An'  he  sez, sez  he, 'Dat's 

II  my  notion  too."    So  we  passed  de  time  o'  day,  an'  he  went 
■lliome,  an'  I  turned  in  ter  sleep  agin." 

P  "  Have  you  ever  told  any  one  else  of  this  ?  "  asked  the  Fool. 
"Nary  one,"  was  the  reply.  "A  few  days  arterwards,  olo  , 
man  Barksdill  he  questioned  ma  some,  an'  arter  dat  de  gala  ' 
telled  me  dat  be  axed  dem  some  questions  'bout  what  wa 
kuow'd  or  bed  heard  "bout  Mr.  Walters.  But  he  didn't  git  no 
satisfaction  outer  me,  dat's  shore,  an'  I  don't  reekon  he  did  out 
ob  de  gals.  Ilowsoiuever,  'twan't  long  afore  he  bu'  bis  boys 
begun  ter  talk  right  smart  'bout  what  would  happen  ter  any 
nigger  ez  should  testify  agin  any  white  man  ez  haviu'  any  fing 
to  do  along  o'  Mr.  Walters.  An'  6nally  Mr.  Barksdill  he  tole 
me  —  an'  I  found  dat  he  tole  de  wimmen  too  —  dat  any  ni^fer 
dat  knowed  any  fing  'bout  dat  matter  would  be  a  heap  more 
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likdj  to  die  ob  ole  age  ef  he  lived  in  snudder  State.  Dis 
Bcart  de  gals  nigh  about  to  deaff,  an'  I  'ttovred  dar  was  a  heap 
o'  sense  in  it  myself.  So  we  lit  out ;  an'  I  never  bintcd  a  vrord 
about  it  afore,  only  to  Uncle  Jerry  h'yer,  an'  he  brought  me  to 

Upon  further  investigation,  Servosse  learned  several  facts 
strongly  confirmatory  of  thia  strange  story,  the  details  of  which 
barmonized  with  wonderful  accuracy  with  all  the  known  facta 
of  the  bloody  deed.  The  men  named  as  tha  associates  of 
Thompson,  it  appeared,  were  all  present  at  the  meeting.  Some 
of  them  bad  before  been  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  net; 
while  others  had  not  been  thought  of  in  connection  with  it. 
They  were  all  of  good  families,  and  of  undoubted  rcspectabil- 
itj.  The  two  women,  being  separately  examined,  confirmed, 
with  only  snch  variation  as  rendered  their  accounts  still  more 
coQvincing,  the  story  which  has  been  given. 
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ITncle  Jxkrt  was  mocb  excited  by  the  narrative  which  he 
liad  heard.  For  a  long  time  the  outrages  which  bad  been  per- 
petrated upon  his  race  and  their  friends,  the  daily  tale  of  anSer- 
ing  and  horror  which  came  to  his  eai8,  had  been  working  on 
his  excitable  temperament,  until  it  needed  only  the  horrible  re- 
cital which  Nat  bad  given,  to  destroy  entirely  his  self-control. 
During  its  repetition  he  had  nttored  numerous  ejacnlstiona 
ezpreasive  of  his  excitement;  and,  when  be  vrent  away  with  his 
friend,  he  was  in  a  sort  of  semi-unconscious  state,  bis  wide-open 
eyes  full  of  a  strange  light,  and  muttering  brokenly  as  be  went 
along  the  road  to  bis  own  house,  short  ejaculatory  remarks. 

"■Lor'  God  ob  Isr'ell"  "Lor",  Lor',  wbar  is  yer  gone?" 
"Don't  ye  h'yet  de  cry  ob  de  pore  no  mo'?"  "Wbar  is  de 
"Teoger  ob  blood?  " 


These  and  many  similar  expressiocs  fell  from  his  lips  U  ho 
wandered  about  his  garden  and  lot  that  evening.  To  Nat,  who 
had  returned  with  him,  and  was  his  guest,  he  said  but  little : 
he  seemed  absorbed  in  dreamy  thought.  Even  before  this 
time,  Uncle  Jerry  had  been  noted  for  his  openly-expressed 
defiance  of  the  Ku-K1ux,  his  boldness  in  denoancing  them,  and 
the  persistency  with  which  he  urged  the  colored  men  of  his 
vicinity  to  organize,  and  resist  tlie  aggressions  of  that  body. 
In  this  he  had  been  partially  successful.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colored  suburb  had  armed  them- 
selves, had  appointed  a  leader  and  lieutenants,  and  agreed  upon 
signals,  on  hearing  which  all  were  to  rally  for  defense  at  cer- 
tain designated  points.  He  had  infused  into  his  duUer-minded 
associates  the  firm  conviction  which  possessed  himself,  —  that 
it  was  better  to  die  in  resisting  such  oppression  than  to  live 
under  it-  He  had  an  idea  that  bis  race  must,  in  a  sense, 
achieve  ild  own  liberty,  establish  its  own  manhood,  by  a  stub- 
bom  resistance  to  aggression,  —  an  idea  which  it  is  altogether 
probable  would  hare  been  the  correct  and  proper  one,  had  not 
the  odds  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  been  bo  decidedly  against 

As  matters  stood,  however,  it  was  the  sheerest  folly.  When 
experience,  wealth,  and  intelligence  combine  against  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  inexperience,  resistance  is  useless-  Then  the 
appeal  to  anus  may  be  heroic;  but  it  is  the  heroism  of  folly, 
the  faith  — or  hope,  rather  —  of  tlie  fool- 

Nevertiieless,  chiefly  through  Uncle  Jerry's  persuasions,  and 
because  of  his  prominence  and  acknowledged  leadership,  this 
spirit  had  gone  out  among  the  colored  men  of  the  coontyi  and 
a  determination  to  resist  and  retaliate  such  outrages  bad  be- 
e  general  among  them.  The  first  effect  of  this  determined 
stand  upon  their  part  seemed  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  repe- 
tition of  these  offenses.  For  several  weeks  no  one  had  been 
beaten  or  scoarged  in  that  county,  and  the  impression  seemed 
to  gain  ground  that  there  would  be  no  more.  This  was  espe- 
cially strong  after  two  full  moons  had  passed  without  disturb- 
ance, since  it  was  at  those  eeasons  that  the  disguised  horsemen 
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wan  partienlarly  active.  This  fact  had  tended  strongly  to 
confinn  old  Jeny  in  his  theory  of  resistance,  and  at  the  same 
time  had  relaxed  the  vigilance  of  himself  and  his  neighbors. 
The  night  of  the  day  on  which  he  had  listened  to  the  recital 
given  by  Nat  was  the  time  for  the  r^ular  weekly  prayer-meet- 
ing at  the  schoolhonse.  Of  course  he  attended;  and,  as  it 
chanced,  there  were  several  white  men  also  in  attendance, — 
strangers,  it  seemed, — who  sat  in  the  back  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  seemed  to  be  making  light  of  the  exercises.  This 
was  an  indignity  which  always  aroused  the  strongest  feeling 
on  the  part  of  Uncle  Jerry.  To  such  he  was  accustomed  to 
say,  with  a  sweet-voiced  boldness,  — 

**  We's  allers  glad  ter  hab  de  white  folks  come  to  our  meet- 
in's,  an'  allers  tinks  it  may  do  us  good,  an'  dem  tu.  It  sartin 
can't  hurt  nobody  tu  be  prayed  fer ;  an'  we  prays  for  'em,  an' 
hopes  dey  prays  for  us,  an'  hopes  de  good  Lord'll  bress  us  all. 
But  when  white  folks  comes  an'  laughs  at  our  weak  praars,  — 
dat  hurts.  We  knows  we  ain*t  lamed,  nor  great,  nor  perfic; 
but  we  tries  to  do  our  best  An'  when  you  all  laughs  at  us,  we 
can't  help  tinkin'  dat  we  mout  'a'  done  better  ef  we  hadn't 
been  kep'  slaves  all  our  lives  by  you  uns." 

Few  could  continue  to  mock  after  this  reproof.  On  this 
occasion,  when  the  meeting  had  progressed  for  some  time, 
the  conduct  of  the  white  visitors  became  very  annoying.  Two 
or  three  times,  it  was  noticed  that  Uncle  Jerry  raised  his  head, 
and  stretched  forward  his  hands  upon  his  staves,  as  if  he  would 
speak ;  but  each  time,  upon  second  thought,  it  seemed,  he 
abandoned  the  idea.  Finally  it  could  be  endured  no  longer; 
and  he  arose,  and  walked  toward  them,  speaking  in  an  unusu- 
ally harsh  and  aggrieved  tone  as  he  did  so.  When  he  came 
within  two  or  three  steps  of  them,  he  took  both  staves  in  his 
left  hand,  raised  the  right,  with  the  finger  pointing  toward 
them  as  steady  as  a  rifle-barrel,  and  became  at  once  rigid  and 
silent.  At  first  the  mockers  attempted  ridicule ;  but  the  pale, 
still  face,  and  fixed,  staring  eyes,  as  well  as  the  awe-stricken 
hush  of  the  colored  portion  of  the  congregation,  soon  reduced 
them  to  silence.    When  at  length  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and 
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Be  poured  forth  one  of  bis  wonderful  rhapsodies,  a  moTtel 
terror  seemed  to  take  hold  upon  lits  liearera,  and  they  sat 
"liatening  to  hia  burning  words,  while  he  told  the  story  of  the 
Ku-Klux,  and  ended  his  horrible  portraiture  with  a  detailed 
etatemeut  of  tlie  manner  i[i  which  John  Walters  had  been 
killed,  giving  the  names  of  those  engaged,  and  tbe  part  taken 
by  each  iu  tlie  bloody  deed.  He  painted  aa  by  magic  the 
Bceiie  of  the  murder,  and  gave  the  very  tone  and  manner  of 
each  of  Uiose  engaged  in  it,  though  he  had  never  seen  them. 
Before  the  recital  was  ended,  there  was  a  shriek  from  one  of 
tlie  white  men,  as  he  rose,  and  staggered  toward  the  door. 
Then  the  others  followed  after  him,  and  silently  left  the  house. 

When  the  "spell"  was  over,  and  Uucle  Jerry  was  lying 
bock,  panting  and  moaning,  in  his  seat,  Nat  came  to  him,  knd 
broke  out,  —  "  Fo'  God,  Uncle  Jerry,  what  ye  mean  ? ' 

■'  Whafs  de  matter,  Brudder  Nat  V    What  I  done  ?    Hurt 

^yo«^  feelin",  Brudder?    Bress  God,  I  hope  not!  " 
"  Hurt  tny  feelin 'a  7    No  I  "  said  Nat.     "  You'se  not  likely  to 
do  dat,  Bre'r  Jerry.     But,  Lor'  bress  us  I  d'you  kno'  one  a'  dem 
ar  men  wax  nobody  else  but  Jim  Bradshaw  1 " 

"  De  Lord's  will  be  done  t     He's  done  use  his  pore  aahvent 
for  his  glory,  wedJer  he  will  or  no.     Bress  de  Lor'1"  sud 
^  Uncle  Jerry,  with  a  look  of  resignation. 

"Dat's  all  right,  Bre'r  Jerry;  but  I  feel  jes"  ei  ef  I  could 
rust  de  Lor'  a  heap  better  ef  I  wui  'cross  de  line,  an'  out  o' 
Fde  State:  so  1  biJa  you  good-by.  Uncle  Jerry  !     I'ae  gwine  ter 
cut  outen  h'yer,  siiore." 

The  news  of  tliis  terrible  revelation  soon  spread  far  and 
wide  among  the  colored  people,  and  there  was  great  apprehen- 
sion on  account  of  it.  Uncle  Jerry  alone  did  not  seem  to  be 
disturbed  or  alarmed.  Since  this  last  display  of  his  strange 
peculiarity,  he  seemed  to  have  lost  all  apprehension,  and  all 
feeling  of  annoyance  or  trouble,  as  to  the  future  of  himself  or 

"  De  Lord's  will  be  done,"  be  aaid,  with  entire  composuiE, 
whenever  the  matter  was  mentioned  to  him.  "  He  knows 
what's  best,  an'  he's  made  dis  pore  sohvent  sea  dat  he  kaows. 
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Brest  his  hcAy  niuna  I  He  brings  de  good  out  ob  evil, 
obet^mlM  H«  bail.  He's  been  wid  de  pore  culled  man  i. 
BIX  troubles,  an'  he  aot  gwine  ter  desart  liim  in  de  sebentlit 
Uncle  Jerryll  jes'  try  An'  wait  on  do  Lor',  so  dat  when  be  call 
fer  me,  I  jes'  unswen,  ■  H'y er,  Iior' ! '  widdout  iraitin'  ter  ax 
Giiy  questions  'lioiit  bis  business." 

So  the  days  went  on  until  a  week  from  the  Saturday  night 
which  followed  his  denunciation  of  the  slayers  of  Walters  nt 
tbe  meeting,  and  there  had  been  no  disturbance.  On  that 
ni^l  Uie  UlUe  suburban  village  sank  to  its  usual  repose,  after 
tbe  labors  and  cores  which  Saturday  night  imposes  upon 
people  of  low  degree.  The  bacon  and  meal  for  the  next  week 
had  been  purchased,  the  clothes  for  the  morrow  put  in  ordi^r, 
nod  preparations  mode  for  that  Sunday  dinner  which  the 
poorest  colored  family  manages  to  make  a  little  bett«r  than  the 
week-day  meal.  It  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock  when  all  became 
HJleut;  and  the  weary  workera  slept  all  the  more  soundly  for 
the  six  days'  labor  of  the  week  which  was  past. 

It  was  a  chill,  dreary  night.  A  dry,  harsh  wind  blew  from 
the  uorth.  The  moon  was  at  the  full,  and  shone  clear 
cold  in  the  blue  vault- 
There  was  one  shrill  whistle,  some  noise  ot  quietly-movi 
\  and  those  who  looked  from  their  i>indon'3  saw  a  black- 
i  grimly-masked  horseman  sitting  upon  a  draped 
B  M  every  comer  of  the  streets,  and  before  each  house, 
1,  silent,  threatening.  Those  who  saw  dared  not  move. 
or  give  any  alarm.  Instinctively  they  knew  that  the  enemy 
they  tiitd  Xeared  had  come,  had  them  in  his  clutches,  and  would 
wotk  his  will  of  them,  whether  they  resisted  or  not.  &c,  with 
'  |B  instinct  (A  self-preservation,  all  were  silent —  all  simulated 

||ln*0i  ten,  fifteen  minutes  the  silent  watch  continued. 
U-boiir  passed,  and  there  hod  been  no  sound.     Each  masked 
titrj  Mt  his  horse  as  if  horse  and  rider  were  only  some  magic 
y  with  which  the  bleak  night  cheated  the  affrighted 
a  whistle  sounded  on  the  road  toward  Verdenton. 
1  horsemen  turned  their  horses'  heads  in  that  direct 
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and  Blowly  and  silently  moved  away.  Gathering  in  twos,  Qiej 
fell  into  ranka  with  lite  regularity  and  en«e  of  a  practiced 
soldiery,  and,  as  they  filed  on  towards  Verdentoo,  showed  ft 
cavalcude  of  aeveml  hundred  strong;  and  upon  one  of  the 
foremost  horses  rode  one  with  a  strange  figure  lashed  secuielj 

When  the  few  who  were  awake  in  the  little  village  found 
courage  to  inquire  aa  to  what  the  silent  enemy  had  done,  they 
rushed  from  house  to  house  with  chattering  teeth  and  trem- 
bliug  limbs,  only  to  find  tliat  all  were  aate  within,  until  they 
came  to  the  house  where  old  Uncle  Jerry  Hunt  had  been 
dwelling  alone  since  the  death  of  his  wife  six  months  before. 
The  door  was  open. 

The  house  was  empty.  The  straw  mattress  had  been  thrown 
from  the  bed,  and  the  hempen  cord  ou  which  it  rested  had  been 
removed. 

The  sabbath-morrow  was  well  advanced  when  the  Fool  waa 
first  apprised  of  the  raid,  lie  at  once  rode  into  the  town,  ar- 
riving there  just  as  the  morning  services  closed,  and  met  the 
people  coming  along  the  streets  to  their  homes.  Upon  the 
limb  of  alow-branching  oak  not  more  than  forty  st«pa  from 
the  Temple  of  Justice,  hung  the  lifeless  body  of  old  Jerry. 
The  wind  turned  it  slowly  to  and  fro.  The  snowy  hair  and 
beard  contrasted  strangely  with  the  dusky  pnllor  of  the  peace- 
ful face,  which  seemed  even  in  deatli  to  proSer  a  benison  to 
the  people  of  God  who  passed  tc  and  fro  from  the  honee  ol 
prayer,  unmindful  both  of  the  peace  which  lighted  the  dead 
face,  and  of  the  riSed  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  ap- 
pealed to  them  for  sepulture.  Over  all  pulsed  the  sacred 
echo  of  the  sabbath  bells.  The  sun  shone  brightly.  Tbe 
wind  rustled  the  autumn  leaves.  A  few  idlers  aat  upon  the 
steps  of  the  court-house,  and  gazed  carelessly  at  the  ghastly 
burden  on  the  oak.  The  brightly-dressed  church-goers  en- 
livened the  streets.  Not  a  colored  man  was  to  be  seen.  All 
except  the  brown  cadavtr  on  the  tree  spoke  of  peace  and 
prayer  —  a  holy  day  among  a  godly  people,  with  wluim  t 
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The  Fool  asked  of  some  trusty  friends  the  atory  of  Ibe  night 
before.     With  trembling  lipa  one  toM  it  to  him, 

•'  I  heard  the  noise  o£  horaes  —  quiet  and  orderly,  but  many. 
LookiDg  from  the  window  iu  the  clear  moonlight,  I  saw  horse- 
men passing  down  the  street,  taldng  their  stations  here  and 
there,  like  guards  who  have  been  told  off  for  duty,  at  apeciSc 
points.  Two  stopped  before  my  iiouae,  two  opposite  Mr.  Ha»- 
kin's,  and  two  or  three  upon  the  corner  below.  They  seemed 
to  have  been  sent  on  before  as  a  sort  of  picket-guard  for  the 
main  body,  which  soon  came  in.  I  should  say  there  were  from 
a  himdred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  atill  in  line.  They  were  atl 
masked,  and  wore  black  robes.  The  horses  were  disguised,  too, 
by  drapings.  There  were  only  a  few  mules  in  the  whole 
company.  They  were  good  horses,  though;  one  could  tell  that 
by  their  movcraenls.  Oh,  it  was  a  respectable  crowd!  No 
doubt  about  that,  sir.  Beggars  don't  ride  in  this  country, 
I  don't  know  when  I  have  seen  so  many  good  horses  togetlier 
since  the  Yankee  cavalry  left  here  after  the  surrender.  They 
were  well  drilled  too.  Plenty  of  old  soldiers  in  that  crowd. 
Why,  every  thing  went  just  lite  clock-work.  Not  a  word  was 
■aid  —  just  a  few  whistles  given.  They  came  like  a  dream, 
and  went  away  like  a  mist.  I  thought  we  should  have  to 
fight  for  our  lives;  but  they  did  not  disturb  any  one  here. 
They  gathered  down  by  the  court-house.  I  could  not  sea 
precisely  what  they  were  at,  but,  from  my  bock  upper  window. 
Raw  them  down  about  the  tree.  After  u  while  a  signal  was 
given,  and  just  at  that  time  a  match  was  struck,  and  I  saw  a 
dark  body  swing  down  under  the  limb,  I  knew  then  they 
had  hung  somebody,  but  had  no  idea  who  it  was.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  had  a  notion  it  was  you.  Colonel.  I  saw  several  citi- 
Eeos  go  out  and  speak  to  these  men  on  the  horses.  There  were 
lights  in  some  of  the  offices  about  the  courtrhouse,  and  in 
■ereral  of  the  houses  about  town.  Every  thing  was  as  still 
•a  the  grave,  —  no  shouting  or  ioud  talking,  and  no  escila. 
ment  or  stir  about  town.  It  was  evident  that  a  great  many 
of  the  citizens  expected  the  movement,  and  were  prepared  to 
co-operate  with  it  by  manifesting  no  curiosity,  or  otherwise 
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eodangering  ita  success.  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  good  manf 
from  this  town  were  in  it.  I  never  felt  so  powerlesa  in  mj 
life.  Here  the  town  was  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  hundred 
armed  and  disciplined  men,  hidden  from  the  eye  of  the  law, 
Emd  having  friends  and  co-workers  in  almost  every  house.  I 
knew  that  resistance  was  useless." 

"  But  why,"  asked  the  Fool,  "  has  not  the  bod;  been  re- 
moved?" 

"  We  have  been  thinking  about  it,"  was  the  reply;  "but  the 
truth  is,  it  don't  seem  like  a  very  safe  business.  And,  after 
what  ne  saw  last  night,  no  one  feels  like  being  the  first  to  do 
what  may  be  held  an  affront  by  those  men.  I  tell  you,  Colonel, 
1  went  through  the  war,  and  saw  as  much  danger  as  most  men 
in  it;  but  T  would  rather  charge  up  the  Heights  of  Gettys- 
burg again  than  be  the  object  of  a  raid  by  that  crowd." 

After  some  parley,  however,  some  colored  men  were  found, 
and  a  little  party  made  up,  who  went  oat  and  saw  the  body 
of  Uncle  Jerry  cut  down,  and  laid  upon  a  box  to  awut  tha 
coming  of  the  coroner,  who  had  already  been  notified.  Tha 
inquest  developed  ouly  these  facts,  and  the  sworn  jurors  sol- 
emnly and  honestly  found  the  cause  of  death  unknown-  One 
of  the  colored  men  viho  had  watched  the  proceedings  gava 
utterance  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  when  he  said,  — 

"It  don't  do  fer  niggers  to  know  loo  much  I  Dat's  what  ail 
Uncle  Jerry  I " 

And  indeed  it  did  aeem  aa  if  his  case  waa  one  in  whiah 
ignorance  might  have  been  bliss. 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 

"OUT  OF  THE  ABDNDANCS  OF  THE  HEAXT." 

The  events  which  have  been  narrated  in  the'  preceding 

I    shapters,  with  others  of  like  character,  filled  the  mind  of  tha 

Fool  with  a  sort  of  dull  horror.     Strangely  enough,  h*  ij 
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not  affected  with  fe*r.  He  knew  that  he  was  eqiuJIy  io  the 
power  of  the  stnnge  organimtion,  which  wu  u  secret  and  as 
fatal  in  ite  proscription  as  the  Thnge  of  India.  He  knew  that 
he  was  quite  as  obnoxioos  to  ita  leaders,  and  ss  likely  to  feel 
their  rengeance,  as  any  of  the  men  who  had  suffered  at  its 
hands;  snd  yet  he  was  far  more  moved  with  conaideratjon  of 
the  gmeral  lesults  which  must  flow  from  the  evil  than  at  any 
personal  consequences  which  might  befall  himself. 

So  he  wrote  to  one  of  the  Wise  Men,  and  told  them  all  that 
ha  knew,  all  that  he  feared.  He  recounted  to  them  what 
had  already  been  done,  and  his  apprehensions  as  to  what  might 
be  done  in  the  f atnre.  Se  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  acta  sprang  from  a  common  motive,  and  all  tended  to  a 
snbveteion  of  liberty,  and  a  prevention  of  the  exercise  of  those 
very  rights  or  privileges  which  it  was  the  spirit  and  essence  of 
the  war,  upon  the  part  of  the  nation,  to  confirm  and  secure 
in  Uieir  completeness  and  universality.  He  pointed  out  the 
mockery  of  that  boast  which  had  so  many  thousand  times 
already  been  heralded  to  the  world, —that  slavery  hod  been 
abolished,  and  liberty  established  without  "distinction  as  to 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,"  white  men  were 
submitted  to  a  persecution  not  less  bitter,  and  hardly  less 
sanguinary,  than  that  which  "  Bloody  Mary  "  visited  upon  the 
heretics  of  her  day.  "  What  they  did  unto  Walters,"  he  wrote, 
"and  unto  Uncle  Jerry,  might  as  reasonably  have  been  done 
to  me,  or  to  any  other  man  of  like  political  faith."  He 
showed  that  it  was  not  personal  hostili^  or  antipathy  which 
had  nude  them  victims,  but  their  public  character  and  affilia- 
tions. He  declared  that  these  acts  of  outrage  numbered  not 
less  than  a  tiiousand  in  the  district  in  which  he  resided,  and 
that  not  one  hod  been  punished,  or  could  be  punished,  by  the 
ordinary  tribunals,  because  of  the  perfection  of  the  disguise 
which  was  worn,  from  the  precautions  taken  to  avoid  detec- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  those  com- 
petent to  serve  as  jurors  wet«  quite  likely  to  be  partictpt  crim- 

He  asked  if  there  was  not  some  manner  in  which   the 


■ 

I 
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goTemment  conld  morn  for  the  suppression  of  thia  evil.  The 
letter  was  the  spontaneous  out]iouring  of  a  heart  surcharged 
I  with  the  agony  of  a  hopeless  conflict  with  a  hidden  and 
unrelenting  foe.  It  was  without  reservation,  being  aent  to 
A  Wise  Man  with  whom  ha  had  maintained  such  intitnac; 
of  relation  aa  follj  may  be  allowed  to  hr>td  with  wisdom. 

This  letter,  for  some  reason  or  other,  though  it  was  a  private 
one  to  himself,  the  Wise  Man  allowed  to  be  published  in  the 
newspapers:  so  it  resulted  that  the  Pool  received  more  than 
one  answer  thereto.  The  answer  received  from  the  Wise  Man 
to  whom  he  had  addressed  it,  though  somewhat  {wtulant,  —  as 
if  the  glory  which  be  had  won  by  his  advocacy  of  the  success- 
ful plan  of  reconstruction  had  already  soured  upon  his  stomach, 
—  was  at  least  frank  and  honest  in  it«  senlinients,  Itud  no 
doubt  expressed  the  writer's  views  with  precision;  — 

WiBDlSOTOM,  DJ3.,  fov.  10.  IS—. 

My  bear  Coloxei., — Your  letter  of  recent  dale  is  re- 
ceived, and  I  have  duly  considered  its  contents.  The  state  of 
affairs  which  you  picture  is  undoubtedly  most  distressing  and 
discouraging ;  but  I  can  not  see  how  it  can  be  improved  by  any 
action  of  the  General  Government.  Tbe  lately  rebellions 
States  are  now  fully  restored,  and  are  sovereign  republics,  of 
co-ordinate  rights  and  powers  with  the  other  States  of  this 
The  acts  of  violence  described  ara  of  course  offenses 
against  their  laws,  and  as  such  are  punishable  in  their  courts. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  misfortune  that  those  courts  are  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  punish  such  crimes ;  but  it  is  a  misfortune  thai 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  remediable  by  national  legislaUon. 

It  must  be  evident  ta  you  that  the  government  can  not 
I  always  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  those  Stat«s.  They 
must  be  allowed  to  control,  direct,  and  order  their  own  affairs, 
as  other  States  do.  It  is,  no  donbt,  verj-  unfortunate;  but 
I  far  better  than  to  break  down  or  disregard  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  our  government,  —  the  sacred  barriers 
of  the  Constitution.  Individual  discomforts  and  «vib  must 
give  way  to  the  public  good.     The  principle  of  self-govern- 
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ment  must  be  recognized  and  maintained^  even  at  the  sacrifice 
of  individual  interests  and  rights.  The  States  must  protect 
the  lives,  persons,  and  property  of  their  own  citizens  from 
aggression  on  the  part  of  others.  The  National  Government 
can  not  act,  so  long  as  Us  existence  or  t^  authority  is  not 
assailed  or  interfered  with. 

Of  conrse  there  will  always  be  instances  of  grievous  wrong 
practiced,  both  upon  individuals  and  upon  classes,  in  all  of  the 
States.  I  suppose  there  are  classes,  in  every  State,  which  are 
liable  to  injustice  and  oppression ;  but  the  government  can  not 
interfere.  Tou  say  these  acts  are  done  to  prevent  the  free 
exercise  of  the  ballot,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right;  but 
I  do  not  see  how  that  affects  the  question.  In  fact,  my  friend 
[for  the  Wise  Man  called  all  men  his  friends],  it  is  necessary 
that  the  people  of  the  South  should  learn,  what  it  seems  almost 
impossible  that  some  can  apprehend  after  so  many  years  of 
military  government, — that  all  these  questions  of  the  rights 
of  citizens  are  relegated,  by  the  fact  of  reconstruction,  to  the 
tribunals  of  the  States,  and  must  be  settled  and  determined 
there,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  you  will  allow  me  to  say. 
If  the  colored  people  and  the  Union  men  of  the  South  expect  to 
receive  the  approval,  respect,  and  moral  support  of  the  country, 
they  must  show  themselves  capable  of  self-government,  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  government  has  done  all  it 
can  be  expected  to  do,  —  all  it  had  power  to  do,  in  fact.  It  has 
given  the  colored  man  the  ballot,  armed  him  with  the  weapon 
of  the  freeman,  and  now  he  must  show  himself  worthy  to  use 
it.  We  have  prepared  him  for  the  battle  of  freedom,  and  it  is 
for  him  to  furnish  the  manhood  requisite  for  the  struggle. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  poor  white  and  of  the  Union  man. 
Instead  of  whining  over  the  wrongs  they  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
the  rebels,  they  should  assert  themselves,  and  put  down  such 
lawless  violence.  They  should  combine  to  enforce  the  law,  or, 
if  the  law  can  not  be  enforced,  then  to  protect  themselves.  The 
capacity  of  a  people  for  self-government  is  proved,  first  of  all, 
by  its  inclination  and  capacity  for  self-protection.    This  capa- 
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ftfitj  must  exist  in  order  that  self-governing  commnniUM  mttj 
^  The  doctrine  ol  government  by  majorities  is  based 
r  upon  the  idea  that  the  majority  will  be  sufficieotly  bald  and 
.  Bel£-aBBerting  to  claim  and  mointaiu  its  rights.  It  is  contetn- 
,  plated,  of  course,  that  tbey  will  da  thb  Is  a  )an-ful  and  peaces- 
nanncr  \  but  it  ia  also  presiuned  that  they  will  be  capable 
\  at  such  assertion  by  physical  means,  ehoiild  an  appeal  to  force 
I.ftt  any  time  become  necessary.  If  you  can  not  obtain  protection 
I  Ihrough  the  com-ts,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  protect 

joarselves.     If  people  are  killed  by  the  Ku-Kliix,  why  do  they 

not  bill  the  Kii-K!iis? 
These  are  the  queationa  that  arise  in  my  mind.     I  wonld 

not  presume  to  advise,  but  think  tbey  are  the  questions  which 

all  reasonable  men  must  propound  to  themselves  in  regard  to 

this  matter. 


Very  reapecttully, 


To  this  letter  the  Fool  answered  aa  follows:  — 


f  the  8^^ 


I  "My  DEAii  Sir,  —  Your  letter  in  reply  to  E 
Inst,  recalls  the  recent  past  very  vividly.  I  am  jierhapa 
bound  to  admit  your  concluaion  that  the  National  Government 
can  not  interfere  without  violating  some  of  the  traditiotu  of  our 
Federal  Republic,  but  not  its  principles,  and  especially  not  its 
Bpirit. 
"  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  States  as  r^-erealeit  — 
not  le-conitrucled  —  are  mere  creatures  of  the  national  poirer. 
Our  legislators  and  theorizera  have  been  puttering  and  quib- 
bling upon  the  idea,  that  because  there  can  be  no  aeceaaion,  or 
P  dissolution  of  the  Union,  upon  any  principle  of  reserved  right, 
therefore  there  can  be  no  destruction  of  the  States.  By  ft 
flimsy  fictiou  it  is  held  that  Georgia  was  a  Stale  of  Oie  Union  *t 
the  very  time  when  a  hostile  government  was  organized  there, 
dominated  every  foot  of  her  territory,  exacted  allegiance  and 
tribute  from  every  inhabitant  of  her  soil,  and  furnished  her 
contingent  for  armed  resistance  to  Ihe  United  SUtes. 
"It  is  a  shallow  trick  of  thr;  sciolist.     The  aa  of  rebe 
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when  it  ii  K>  far  anct-oBaful  u  to  oTertom  the  goremmeDt  (d  a 
State  of  this  Union,  and  eitabliBh  a  hoeiile  one  in  ito  stead, 
deHngi  that  State.  The  fallacy  lies  in  the  application  of  the 
wfHd  '  State,'  in  its  original  or  intemational  sense,  to  one  of 
the  snboKlinate  conunonwealtha  of  oat  nation.  A  '  State,'  in 
that  aense,  la  aimpl;  (1)  a  certain  specific  temtoty  (2)  occupied 
l^  as  organiied  commnnil?  (3),  united  under  one  government. 
If  Qiat  could  be  applied  to  any  of  onr  Sbitea  without  modifica- 
tion, this  eonelnsion  might  be  true.  But,  in  order  to  define  our 
*  State  '  oMreotlf  ,  we  must  add  one  other  element ;  to  wit  (4), 
sustaining  certain  specific  and  defined  relations  to  other  States, 
and  to  the  National  Government  of  the  United  Slatet  of 
Amnioa. 

"  It  is  this  last  element  which  rebellion  destroyed,  and  therein 
annihilated  the  Stale.  Eveiy  element  of  a  State  of  the  American 
Union  remiuned,  except  thb  statal  relation  to  the  Union;  and 
this  is  just  the  very  element  which  is  as  necessary  to  statal 
existence  as  breath  to  life.  It  is  what  distinguishes  a  State  of 
the  Union  from  all  other  organised  communities  of  earth  called 
'  States.'  Yon  may  have  all  but  this,  aad  there  is  no  State  in 
the  sense  we  use  it,  but  only  a  skeleton,  a  lifeless  body.  It  is 
this  element  which  reconslruelion  restored.  It  is  this  element 
which  is  under  the  control  of  the  General  Government,  and  mutt 
be  so  held  and  deemed,  or  reconstxuctioD  was  a  clear  and  fla- 
grant naurpation. 

"You  think  this  a  startling  doctrine;  but,  if  it  be  not  true, 
then  both  the  nation  and  the  loyal  people  of  the  Sonth  are  in  a 
moat  dangerous  dilemma.  It  may  not  be  permissible  even  to 
suppose  that  the  plan  of  reconatmction  adopted  was  not  abso- 
lutely perfect ;  but  for  the  argument,  allowing  it  to  ba  found 
impracticable  and  ineffective,  then,  according  to  the  reasoning 
adduced  by  you,  there  is  no  remedy.  As  the  tree  fell  when 
the  State  was  admitted  by  congressional  action,  so  it  must  lio 
to  the  end  of  time.  It  is  like  marriage, — ci  contract  indis- 
soluble by  either  or  both  of  the  parties,  a  relation  which  no 
antagonism  can  ever  impair  or  destroy.  If  that  is  so,  then  you 
aro  tight,  and  our  appeal  for  aid  is  worse  than  (utile. 
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^^H^    ■■  But,  if  it  be  tme,  how  great  nas  tlie  crime  of  tliose  vfao 

^^Vurust  upon  the  poor,  ignorant  colored  people  of  the  Souiii, 
upon  the  few  inexperienced  and  usually  humble  Union  men, 
and  the  still  fewer  Northero  men  vrbo  have  pitched  their  tents 
in  this  sectiou,  the  task  ^  the  herculean  and  impossible  taste  — 
of  building  up  BeH-reguiating  States  which  should  assure  and 
protect  the  rights  of  all.  and  submit  quietly  and  cheerfully  to 
the  sway  of  lawful  majorities  I 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  the  pressure  for  reconstruction 
came  from  the  North,  —  not  from  the  people  of  the  North,  but 
from  its  politicians.  It  was  reduced  to  practice,  not  because 
society  here  was  ripe  for  its  operation,  but  to  secure  political 
victory  and  party  ascendency.  I  do  not  object  to  this  motive: 
it  is  the  very  thing  that  makes  the  govemmeut  of  parties 
generally  safe.  I  allude  to  it  only  to  show  that  we  of  the 
South,  native  or  foreign-bom,  are  not  responsible  for  the  perils 

Ilfhich  are  now  threatening  the  work  that  has  once  received 
the  approbative  fiat,  'It  is  BDishedl'  When  we  prophesied  . 
failure,  as  bo  many  of  us  did,  we  were  pooh-poohed  like  silly 
children ;  and  now,  when  we  announce  apparent  failure,  we  are 
(net  with  petulant  impatience,  and  told  to  take  care  of  our- 
"  It  is  all  well  for  you,  sitting  safely  and  cosily  in  your  easy- 
chair  nnder  the  shadow  of  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  to  talk 
about  asserting  ourselves,  protecting  ourselves,  and  retoliatiag 
upon  our  persecutors.  Either  you  have  not  apprehended  our 
condition,  or  you  are  inclined  to  '  mock  at  our  calanuty.' 

"  Resistance,  1  mean  such  resistance  as  would  be  offectiva, 
is  very  nearly  impossible.  In  the  first  place  an  overwhelming 
force  is  always  conceptrated  on  the  single  isolated  individual. 
It  is  not  a  mob,  except  in  the  aggregation  of  strength  and 
numbers.  Every  thing  is  planned  and  ordered  beforehand. 
The  game  is  stalked.  He  that  resists  does  so  at  hopeless  oddi. 
He  may  desperately  determine  to  throw  away  his  life;  but  he 
accomplish  no  other  result  than  to  take  one  with  him  as 
L  he  goes,  and  the  chances  are  agiunst  even  that.  You  must 
lember  that  the  attack  i 
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matter  of  anrprise,  and  pnt  in  operation  by  a  force  \ 
numbers  Btrike  tenor,  always  enhanced  by  their  fantastic  guise,  ' 

which  also  greatly  increases  the  chances  of  a  miashot  or  false  I 

blow,  should  the  unfortunate  Tictim  try  to  defend  liimself. 

"Resistauce  by  way  of  retaliatiou  is  still  more  absurd. 
Suppose  a  party  of  men  should  whip  you  to-nigbt,  and  you 
should  And  yourself  uoable  to  penetrate  their  disguise,  or 
discover  their  identity  in  any  manner,  would  you  start  out 
to-morrow,  and  run  a-muck  among  your  fellow-townsmen  '! 
Or  would  you  guess  at  the  aggressors,  and  destroy  without 
proof?  Evidently  not.  To  organize  suck  retaliation  would 
not  be  difficult  Such  is  the  exasperation  of  the  colored 
people,  that  they  would  readily  join  to  give  a  amokiug  house 
in  exchange  for  every  bleeding  back  :  iadeed,  if  they  were 
not  restrained  by  the  counsel  of  cooler  and  wiser  heads,  we 
sboidd  soon  have  a  servile  insurrection  here,  which  would 
make  the  horrora  of  Santo  Domingo  pale  before  its  intensity. 
Should  we  put  your  advice  into  practice,  the  government  would  i 

aoon  find  a  way  to  interfere,  despite  the  constitutional  provis- 
ions, or,  more  properly,  constitutional  scruples,  of  Bome.  Leav- 
ing out  of  sight  the  fact  that  this  is  a  contest  of  poverty,  | 
ignoraace,  and  inexperience,  against  intelligence,  wealth,  and 
skill,  —  the  struggle  of  a,  race  yet  servile  in  its  characteristics  I 
with  one  which  has  always  excelled  in  domination,  — you  will 
perceive  that  the  idea  of  retaliation,  even  among  equals  in 
rank  and  intetligence,  would  be  futile  and  abeurd. 

"  As  to  the  State  authorities :  the  courts,  yon  have  seen,  ore 
powerless.  In  a  county  in  which  there  have  been  tno  hun- 
dred such  outrages,  there  has  never  been  a  presentment  by  the 
grand  jury  for  one  of  them.  The  impossibility  of  identifica- 
tion, the  terror  which  prevents  testimony  being  given,  and  the 
fact  that  the  very  perpetrators  of  these  midnight  assassina- 
tions ore  found  on  all  juries,  show  this  beyond  a  peradventure : 
so  that  is  out  of  the  question  also.  The  Executive  of  the 
State  is  bound  by  constitutional  limitations  much  less  fanci- 
ful and  airy  than  those  which  you  have  adduced  in  sxcuse  for  ■ 
^^^^  nationai  legislation,     lie  utui  nut  i2iU:rfaiu  where  the  pn^         M 
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ceaa  of  tba  conrts  is  not  resiated.  The  wbote  theory  knd 
policy  of  our  governmeDt  is  to  secure  this  right  to  the  citizeo. 
The  denunciations  of  all  our  old  Declarations  of  Rights  wera 
leveled  espressly  at  such  usurpations.  The  Eiecutiva  who 
Bhoulil  dare  to  organize  a.  military  force  to  protect  its  citizens, 
or  to  aid  iu  apprehending  or  punishing  aneh  men,  vouM  do  so, 
not  only  in  peril  of  hia  life  from  assassioiLtioii,  but  also  at  the 
risk  of  impeachment,  degradation,  and  ruin. 

"  So  we  are  remitted  to  our  original  petition  to  the  National 
Government.  If  that  can  give  us  no  aid,  we  hare  none  to 
hope  for.  We  can  only  repeat  the  Petrine  toy,  '  Save,  Lord, 
or  we  perish  I ' 

"  Respectful  ly, 

■'CoMVOET  Sbrvossb." 

To  this  letter  the  Wise  Man  made  no  answer,  but  verbally 
stated  to  a  mutual  friend  thiit  he  considered  it  very  disre- 
t  day  looked  u 
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denouncing  in  unmeasured  terma  aJl  reports  or  rumors 
contrary  purport  as  false  and  slanderous,  and  especially  af 
iDg  with  peculiar  earnestness  that  the  recent  Eict  of  violeuce 
nbich  bad  startled  and  amazed  this  law-abidiag  commuDity 
nas  not  the  work  of  any  of  ita  citizena,  but  ao  irruption  from 
beyond  its  borders. 

It  was  notitvable  that  noue  of  the  colored  people  joined  in 
this  demonstraliou,  nor  any  of  those  wbito  i>eople,  who,  on  that 
night  of  horror,  had  stood  with  bated  breath  behind  their  barred 
doors,  in  the  midst  of  weepiag  and  terrified  households  mo- 
mently expecting  attack.  There  were  not  many  of  the  latter, 
it  is  true,  and  what  was  termed  "  respectable  society  "  had  long 
ago  shut  ita  doors  in  their  faces;  and  it  was  by  no  means  to 
be  expected  that  the  rcBpectable  white  people  of  any  county 
would  seek  to  have  their  declarations  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  an  inferior  race,  whose  evidence,  at  best,  would  have 
to  be  taken  with  many  grains  of  allowance.  There  were  many 
eloquent  and  impressive  speeches  made  on  tJiia  occasion. 

The  lawyers  were,  of  course,  in  the  lead,  as  the  protession 
always  is  in  all  matters  of  public  interest  in  our  land.  They 
descanted  largely  upon  magna  ckarta,  and  tlie  law-abiding  and 
liberty-loving  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  grand  old  county,  on 
which  the  sun  of  American  liberty  first  arose,  and  had  shone 
his  very  brightest  ever  since.  They  told  how  the  people, 
after  being  overwhelmed  in  the  holiest  crusade  for  liberty 
that  the  world  had  ever  known,  by  the  hosts  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries which  the  North  had  hurled  against  them,  after  hav* 
ing  their  fields  and  homes  ravaged  and  polluted  by  Yankee 
randals,  had  surrendered  in  good  faith,  and  bad  endured  all 
the  tyranny  and  oppression  which  Yankee  cunning  and  malice 
could  invent,  without  resistance,  almost  without  murmuring. 
They  painted  the  three  years  of  unutterable  oppression,  when 
Ihey  were  ground  under  the  heel  of  "  military  despotism," 
deprived  of  the  right  of  self-government,  their  laws  subverted 
to  the  will  of  a  "military  satrap,"  and  their  judges  debarred 
irom  enforcing  them  according  to  their  oaths  of  office.  They 
lied  the  fact,  that  in  that  very  county  the  sheriS  bad 
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preveoted  by  a.  file  of  soldiem  from  carrying  into  effect  the 
eentence  of  the  court,  given  in  aCrict  conformity  with  the  Uw 
of  the  State,  and  requiring  the  oSeoder  to  be  publicly  nhipped 
bare  hack.  They  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
whipping -post,  the  stocka,  and  the  branding-iron,  —  the  signifi- 
cant emblems  of  their  former  civiliEation,  —  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  influx  of  *'  Yanhee  ideas,"  which  had  culminated 
the  inespressible  infamy  of  miiitary  reconstruction,  and 
nigger  supremacy." 

Then  tJiey  turned  the  torrent  of  their  denunciatory  wrath 
upon  the  Foot,  and  gave  free  rein  to  their  fancy  as  Ibey 
invented  for  him  a  boyhood,  youth,  and  early  manhood,  suffi- 
ciently degraded  and  infamous  to  fit  him  for  the  career  of  the 
carpet-bagger.  With  a  magnificent  disregard  both  of  chro- 
nology and  geography,  he  was  represented  as  having  been  bom 
"at  Nantucket,  Cape  Cod,  and  all  alongshore;"  and  by  each 
successive  speaker  was  credited  with  a  new  birth  more  in- 
famous, if  possible,  in  its  surrDundioge  and  associations,  than 
any  theretofore  conferred  upon  him.  A  life  of  corresponding 
depravity  was  also  invented  for  each  new  birthplace,  every  ooe 
culminating  in  that  last  act  of  unparalleled  infamy, — the  ut- 
terance of  slanderous  reports  against  the  ever-martyred  and 
long-suffering  South,  which  had  laid  aside  the  memory  of  its 
manifold  wrongs,  and  received  with  open  arms  one  of  its  op- 
pressors, —  a  man  whose  hands  were  red  with  the  blood  of  her 
MHts  slain  in  battle.  Nay,  more,  he  was  denounced  as  one  of 
those  modem  moss-troopeta  who  raided  and  ravaged,  and  stole 
and  burned,  with  the  robber-chief,  Sherman,  on  hia  torch-lit 
pathway  to  the  sea,  —  Sherman,  whose  infamies  were  so  un- 
paralleled as  to  require  the  use  of  a  new  word  to  express  their 
enormity,  who  had  made  the  term  "fcummer"  expressive  of  the 
quintessence  of  all  ignominy. 

Then  spoke  the  grave  and  reverend  divine  who  had  dis- 
coursed with  unruffled  serenity  of  "the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness"  on  that  chill  sabbath  when  the  body  of  poor 
Jerry  swung  from  the  adjacent  oak,  turning  here  and  there 
.(he   unseeing  oiba  in  uuayll&bled  prayer  for   the  common 
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cluritj  of  Chriatian  burial.  He  deplored,  aa  hia  calling  re- 
quired him  to  do,  all  violence  and  harshness,  lie  even  depre- 
cated hatsh  worda  and  violent  language.  But  when  he  saw  his 
people  assailed  with  false  and  infamous  aspersions  by  one  who 
bad  come  among  them,  and  had  for  years  been  the  recipient  of 
their  forbearing  charity  and  long-suffering  patience,  he  could 
not  hold  his  peace.  And,  after  that  frank  acknowledgment  of 
his  fallibility,  the  good  man  did  not  seem  to  make  any  further 
effort  to  do  so,  but  followed  the  lead  of  the  gentlemen  of  tho 
bar  with  a  zeal  that  showed  a  determination  to  excel,  until  he 
grew  hoarse  and  sweaty,  and  red  ia  the  face,  and  had  lost  hia 
eye-gluses,  and  shed  half  a  mouthful  of  false  teeth.  Then 
be  sat  down  for  repairs,  and  the  sheriff  gave  his  testimony. 

He  vaa  a  roan  of  few  words ;  but  he  avouched  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  tlie  county  by  telling  how  few  warrants  he  had  in  bis 
bands;  bow  fen  presentments  had  been  mode  by  the  grand 
July;  how  certain  he  was  that  the  acts  of  violence  (which  all 
regretted)  had  been  almost  entirely  committed  by  lawless 
bands  from  other  counties;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  asserted 
that  he  had  never  had  a  paper  which  he  could  not  serve  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  posse.  Indeed,  bo  potent  was  tho  law-abiding 
spirit,  that  a  boy  of  ten,  armed  with  a  lawful  warrant,  could 
arrest  any  man  in  the  county  charged  with  crime. 

To  the  same  eSect  testified  all  hia  deputies,  and  many  other 
Uoet  honorable  men ;  and  all  expressed  as  much  indignation  aa 
the  imperfection  of  the  language  would  allow,  at  the  atrocity 
of  the  Fool's  conduct  in  reporting  any  thing  derogatory  to  the 
bonot  of  the  South,  and  especially  of  the  law-abiding  char- 
acter of  the  people  of  that  county. 

When  alt  who  were  full  enough  for  utterance  hod  borne 
their  testimony,  and  the  laudatory  resolutions  had  been 
adopted,  one  of  the  young  hot-heads  of  the  meeting  thought 
to  immortalize  himself  by  offering  a  resolution  denouncing 
the  Fool  by  name,  in  the  strongest  terms  he  could  command. 
Some  of  the  older  and  cooler  ones  were  somewhat  doubtful 
about  the  policy  of  such  a  course;  and,  after  some  discussion, 
the  resolution  was  withdrawn,  and  a  committee  appointasLu 
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with  instructions  to  confer  with  the  Fool,  see  if  he  still 
avowed  the  authorship  of  the  letter  in  queatiou,  and  affirmed 
its  contents,  aud  report  the  result  of  such  conference  lo  an- 
oUier  meeting,  lo  be  called  by  them  at  such  time  as  they 
Aight  select.  Thereupon  the  meeUng  adjouroed,  and  on  the 
text  day  the  Fool  received  the  following  letter  from    the 
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Colonel  Comfort  Servosse.  Sir,  —  The  people  of 
Verdenton  and  vicinity  have  seen,  with  snrprise  and  regret,  a 
letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  you,  and  published 
iu  the  JVeio  York  Age  of  the  10th  iust.,  stating,  among  other 
tbiiigs,  that  there  had  been  '  one  thousaud  outrages  committed 
in  thia  congressional  district  by  armed  men  in  disguise,'  in 
other  words,  by  the  Ku-Klux  as  they  ore  called.  The  good 
^tizens  of  this  county  feel  that  they  would  be  open  to  the 
most  just  censure,  and  dereliction  of  duty  to  themselves  and 
the  country,  should  they  permit  such  communications  to  pass 
without  their  notice  aud  condemnation.  Not  wishing  to  act 
in  haste,  or  to  do  any  itijustice,  the  undersigned  have  been 
appointed  a  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  law-abiding  people 
of  this  vicinity,  to  inquire  of  you  whether  you  wrote  said  letter, 
and,  if  so,  whether  you  still  atlirm  its  contents. 
>■  Au  immediate  answer  is  required. 

"  Respectfully, 

■■  A.  B ,  \ 

"  C.  D ,  C  Commiaee.' 

••  E.  F .  > 

To  this  letter  the  Fool  made  answer:  — 

"ToA.  B.  AND  Others,  Committee,  —  Your  favor  of  thia 
morning  is  at  hand,  informing  me  that  you  have  been  ap- 
pointed a  committea,  by  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Ver- 
denton and  vicinity,  who  desire  lo  ascertain  whether  I  am  lie 
writer  of  a  certain  letter  published  in  a  Korthern  journal, 
which  they  wish  to  notice  tind  condemn. 

"  In  reply,  t  would  state  that  I  havs  read  the  article  to  which 
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jon  Ktet;  that  I  did  wi-ite  the  letter  as  published,  snd  moat 
tmhesibaitiiigly  re-affirm  its  contents  to  the  best  of  iny  knowl- 
edge and  belief.  1  do  not  eiiactly  understand  the  nature  of 
the  demand  made  upon  me;  but  aa  I  am  always  willing  and 
anxious  to  gratify  my  neighbors  with  a  declaration  of  faith, 
and  such  reasons  as  I  may  have,  you  will,  I  feel  sure,  pardon 
me  if  1  see  fit  to  give  something  more  tbait  a  mere  categorical 
answer  to  your  inquiry. 

"  1  urn  not  a  little  suriirised  that  such  a  demimd  should  be 
ninde,  and  in  the  formal  manner  which  cliamcterixea  this.  1 
find  nothing  in  the  letter  which  I  hiive  not  repented  and 
•iSrmed  over  and  over  again  in  private  conversation,  and 
laeveral  limes  on  public  occasions.  It  would  seem,  however, 
from  the  tenor  of  your  letter,  that  the  part  of  it  which  espe- 
cially  arouses  tlie  objurgation  of  my  good  neighbors,  and  the 
part  which  I  am  informed  was  es|>ecially  inveighed  against 
'at  the  meeting  last  uigbt,  is  my  estimate  of  one  thousand 
ittntrages  in  this  congressional  district.  With  regard  to  this, 
jou  will  permit  me  to  remark  that  I  am  clearly  satisfied  that 
altogether  below  the  fact.  Of  course,  as  I  have  not 
access  to  the  secret  archives  of  the  Klan,  I  have  no  means, 
at  present,  of  verifyiug  this  estimate,  Vou  will  recollect  that 
this  estimate  embraces  every  unlawful  act  perpetrated  fay 
umed  and  o^anized  bodies  in  disguise.  The  entry  of  tlie 
premises,  and  surrounding  tiie  dwelling  with  threats  agiunst 
the  inmates;  the  seixure  and  destruction,  or  appropriation  of 
arms;  the  dragging  of  men,  women,  and  children  from  their 
homes,  or  eompelling  their  flight;  the  binding,  gagging,  and 
beating  of  men  and  women ;  shooting  at  specific  individuals. 
or  indiscriminately  at  inhabited  houses',  the  mutilation  of 
men  and  women  in  methods  too  shocking  and  barbarous  to 
be  recounted  here;  burning  houscia;  destroying  stock  ;  and  mak- 
ing the  night  a  terror  lo  peaceful  citiM'ns  by  the  ghastly  horror 
of  many  and  deliberate  murders,  —  all  these  come  within  the 
fearful  category  of  'outrages.'  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  these  acts  are  studiously  concealed 
by  the  victims,  unless  of  so  serioos  a  character  as  to  render 
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concealment  impossible,  because  of  the  inTariable  threat  of 
more  eerious  pimishmeDt  iu  case  complaint  is  miide.  I  know, 
in  many  iasUuces,  when  parties  have  come  to  me  from  all  parts 
of  the  district  to  seek  legal  redress,  that,  when  advised  that  it 
could  not  bo  obtained,  they  have  begged  rac  to  keep  eilence  in 
regard  to  it,  lest  they  should  pay  with  their  lives  for  hanng 
revealed  it. 

"  I  am  aware,  gentlemen,  that  many  of  those  who  are  classed 
BS  'our  best  citizens 'have  heretofore  insisted,  and  perhaps  even 
yet  do  insist,  that  these  things  were  unworthy  of  serious  atten- 
tion; and  I  will  confess  that  I  have  always  suspected  such 
psrUes  of  a  peculiar  knowledge  of  these  crimes  which  could 
only  be  obtained  by  privity  in  regard  to  their  perpetratora. 
you  yourselves,  gentlemen,  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  have 
omitted  no  proper  opportiuiity  to  denounce  these  acts,  aud  warn 
both  the  perpetrators,  and  the  community  at  large,  that  such 
horrible  barbarities,  such  disregard  of  human  right  and  hu- 
nau  life,  must  bear  some  sort  of  bilter  fruit  in  the  near 
future.  That  I  was  right,  witness  the  horrid  culminataon  of 
deliberate  and  cowardly  barbarity  of  which  your  streets  wer« 
recently  the  theaterl  Witness  the  Temple  of  Justice  in  a  neigh- 
boring county  besmeared  with  the  blood  of  an  officer  assasai- 
Qated  with  cowardly  treachery  and  cold'blooded  deliberatcneaal 

"The  evidences  in  support  of  my  estimate  are  dwiy  accumu- 
lating, and  convincing  the  moat  incredulous  that  it  is  erea 
below  the  horrible  truth.  And  yet  you  wish  to  know  if  1 
re-afflnn  that  estimate  I  I  am  uncertain  bow  to  regard  this 
demand.  It  seems  too  absurd  to  be  serious,  and  too  polita 
for  a  threat.  If  it  was  supposed  that  recent  events,  or  the 
meeting  of  last  night,  hod  so  intimidated  or  alarmed  me  ns  to 
lead  mo  to  retract  such  statement  as  the  price  of  immnni^, 
it  was  a  mistake.  I  stated  in  the  letter  to  which  you  have 
directed  attention,  my  apprebensiou  that  1  might  at  any  mo- 
meut  meet  the  fate  of  John  Walters.  With  that  apprehen- 
sion strengthened  by  your  deraaud,  I  still  reiterate  my  belief, 
lUid  hope  I  would  liave  fortitude  to  do  eo  if  it  were  to  be  my 
dying  declaratiou,  as  indeed  it  may  nell  be,  since  do  man  can 
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be  considered  safe  from  asaassi nation  n'bo  lias  rendered  him- 
•elt  obnoxious  to  this  band  of  Cbristian  Thugs. 

"With  these  views,  I  have  done,  and  shall  continue  to  do, 
all  in  my  power  to  direct  the  attention  and  influence  of  tho 
government  to  this  monster  evil. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  as  I  have  answered  jour  qneBtions 
thus  fullj,  will  jou  permit  me  to  ask  one  or  two  for  my  own 
enlightenment  ?  If  the  '  good  citizens  of  this  county '  are  so 
anxious  to  play  the  censor,  why  have  they  not  found  breath 
to  utter,  in  their  collective  capacity,  a  protest  agaiDsC  the 
outrages  which  bands  of  disguised  villains  have  perpetrated 
in  this  county  ?  For  more  than  a  year,  at  brief  intervals, 
under  the  veiy  noses  of  the  'people  of  Verdenton  and  vicinity," 
every  right  of  the  citizen  bas  been  violated  by  gangs  of  masked 
villains;  and  yet  they  have  let  them  pass  without 'notice' or 
■condemnation.'  Some  of  the  most  atrocious  outrages  which 
even  the  annals  of  this  modern  barbarity  can  furnish  were 
perpetrated  in  this  very  county ;  and  yet  no  word  of  censure 
has  ever  come  from  the  'people  of  Verdenton  and  vicinity.' 
No  meeting  of  sympathy,  no  expression  of  indignation,  no 
utterance  of  horror,  is  heard  from  the  'people  of  Verdenton 
and  vicinity.*  They  have  no  '  duty  to  the  country '  to  jjerform 
when  men  are  whipped,  women  beaten  almost  to  a  jelly  fwhite 
women  too),  children  made  imbecile  by  fnght,  and  other 
outrages  perpetrated  upon  the  persons  of  citizens  dwelling  'in 
the  peace  of  God  and  the  State,'  within  the  limits  of  this  very 
county.  But  no  sooner  does  one  utter  a  cry  of  wamiffg,  a  call 
for  help,  a  protest  against  these  fearful  enormities,  wrung  from 
his  very  soul  by  their  frequency  and  horror,  than  'the  people 
of  Verdenton  and  vicinity '  have  a  duty  to  the  country,  and 
must  not  let  this  cry  escape  their  'notice'  and  'condemnation-' 
The  scourged  and  mangled  victims  had  no  claim  upon  your 
sympathy;  but  the  masked  and  uniformed  desperadoes  and 
who  perpetrated  these  learful,  Uoody  deeds^aht  — 
•Tahe  Ihem  up  tunderlj. 
Touch  lAfm  Willi  i^are.' 
lOcver   speaks   of   their   crimes   above   a  whisper   must  b* 
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'noticed  and   conderoned.'    Ab,  'people  of    Yerdentd 
vicinity,'  with  the  highpst  [lersonal  regard  for  raaaj  o 
iiumber,  I  muat  aay,  with  '  surprise  and  Tegrrl,'  th»t  ths  asa> 
duct  of  many  in  tliis  matter  bearo  a  flavor  which  I  hesitate  U> 

"  Duty  is  a  good  thing,  gentlemen.  The  notice  and  condem- 
nation of  evil,  the  reprehension  of  vice,  is  bo  noble  a  virtue  that 
even  an  excess  of  zeal  in  ita  exercise  may  be  pardoned  or 
admired.  Amor  patrim  is  a  thing  so  glorious  that  poet«  will 
hymn  its  praises  for  all  time,  fiut  I  have  understood,  genlle- 
men,  that  respected  brands  are  sometimes  placed  upon  spurious 
articles.  Duty  is  sometimes  but  the  livery  of  an  unworthy 
purpose ;  reprehension  of  evil,  only  the  flurry  which  wrong  stirs 
np  to  cover  its  retreat ;  and  aTnor  palriis  —  vrell.  it  has  different 
faces,  'sometimes  the  image  of  good  Queen  Bess,  aud  anon  of 
a  Bloody  Mary.'  Tliere  are  near  at  hand  some  very  ugly  facta 
which  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  consider  at  this  time. 

"  Let  it  not  be  understood,  (hat,  by  these  remarks,  I  would 
reflect  upon  all  the  '  people  of  Venientou  and  vicinity.'  Some 
of  them  have  stood  forth  and  denounced  these  acts  from  the 
first;  but  these,  however,  are  rare. 

"Regretting  both  the  events  which  originally  called  forth 
my  letter,  and  have  made  our  State  a  hot-bed  of  horrors,  and 
the  course  which  the  '  people  of  Verdenton  and  viciui^'  hftTS 
seen  fit  to  adopt  in  relation  to  the  same. 


^^^        "  I  remain,  gentlei 

^^^^^^^"  TBI 


i,  your  obedient  servant, 

"COMt'ORT  SeBVOBSK." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
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The  cry  which  the  Fool  had  uttered,  however,  was  bat  Uia 
echo  of  that  which   had  already  come  up  to  the  ears  of  ao 

astonished  nation  from  the  mouths  of  thousauda  upon  thoa- 
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■anda  of  those  who  bad  seen  and  snffered  the  evils  which  he 
portrayed,  and  of  other  tbouaands  of  domb  mouths  which 
spoke  of  the  Toieeless  agony  of  death. 

This  new  Reign  of  Terror  had  come  bo  atilly  and  quietly 
upon  the  world,  that  none  renlized  its  fearfulnesa  and  extent. 
At  first  it  had  been  a  thing  of  careless  laughter  to  the  great, 
free,  unsuspecting  North,  then  a  matter  of  contemptuous  ridi- 
cole,  and  finally  a  question  of  incredulous  horror.  Two 
things  had  contributed  to  this  feeliug.  Those  who  had  suf- 
fered had,  in  the  main,  been  humble  people.  The  public 
press  did  not  teem  with  their  wrongs,  because  there  were  none 
to  tell  them.  They  were  people,  too,  whose  atory  of  wrong 
had  been  so  long  in  the  ear  of  the  public,  that  it  was  tired  of 
the  refrain.  It  bad  yielded,  very  slowly  and  unwillingly,  to 
the  conviction  that  slavery  was  an  evil,  and  the  colored  man 
too  near  akin  to  white  humanity  to  be  rightfully  held  in  bond- 
age, and  subjected  to  another's  will.  It  had  slowly  and  doubt- 
fully been  brought  to  the  point  of  interference  therewith  on  tho 
ground  of  military  necessity  in  the  suppression  of  rebellion, 
and,  after  a  grand  struggle  of  conflicting  ideas,  bad  finally 
settled  down  to  the  belief  that  enfranchisement  was  all  tlial 
was  required  to  cure  all  the  ills  which  hitherto  had  afflicted, 
or  in  the  future  might  assail,  the  troublesome  and  pestiferous 
African.  This  had  been  gTant«d.  The  conscience  of  the 
nation  was  satisfied,  and  it  highly  resolved  that  thereafter 
it  would  have  peace ;  that  the  negro  could  have  no  further 
ground  of  complaint,  and  it  would  hear  no  further  murmurs. 
So  it  slopped  its  ears,  and,  when  the  south  wind  brought  the 
burden  of  Woe,  it  shook  its  head  blankly,  and  aaid,  "I  hear 
□otliiug,  nothiugl     Atl  is  peace." 

But,  when  the  cries  became  so  clamorous  that  Uiey  could 
not  longer  be  ignoreil,  the  Wise  Men  appointed  a  committee 
who  should  investigate  the  matter,  and  bear  all  that  could 
be  said  b(Ah  pro  and  con. 

Oh  I  a  strange,  sad  slory  is  that  which  fills  the  thirteen 
volumes  of  testimony,  docuiueuts,  and  conclusions,  reported 
^^^S  that  committee  1   a  straugc  cuuiiueutary  upon   Cbiistiaa  ■      J 
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civiJization ;  a  strange  bistorj  of  peaceful  Tears ;  ^  bloodj  as 
the  reign  of  Marj,  barbarous  as  the  chrooiclea  of  the  Co- 
maacbe  t 

Of  the  slain  there  were  enough  to  furnish  forth  a  battle- 
field, and  all  from  those  three  classes,  the  negro,  the  scalawag, 
and  the  carpet-bagger,  —  all  killed  with  deliberation,  OTer^ 
whelmed  by  numbers,  roused  from  slumber  at  the  murk  mid- 
night, in  the  hall  of  public  assembly,  upon  the  riper-brink, 
oil  the  lonely  woods-road,  in  Hlmulation  of  the  public  execu- 
tion, —  shot,  stabbed,  hanged,  drowned,  mutilated  beyond 
description,  tortured  beyond  conceptiou. 

And  almost  always  by  an  unknown  band  I  Only  the  terri- 
ble, mysterious  fact  of  death  was  certain.  Accusation  by  secret 
denunciation;  sentence  without  hearing;  execution  without 
warning,  mercy,  or  appeal.  In  the  deaths  alone,  terrible  be- 
yond utterance;  but  in  the  manner  of  death — the  secret, 
intangible  doom  from  which  fate  springs  —  more  terrible  still; 
in  the  treachery  which  made  the  neighbor  a  dligaised  assassin, 
most  horrible  of  all  the  feuds  and  hates  which  history  portrays. 

Aud  then  the  wounded,  —  those  who  escaped  the  harder 
fate,  — the  whipped,  the  mangled,  the  bleeding,  the  torn  I  men 
despoiled  of  m^inhood!  women  gravid  with  dead  children  I 
bleeding  backs  I  broken  limbs  !  Ah !  the  wounded  in  this 
silent  warfare  were  more  thousands  than  those  who  groaned 
upon  the  slopes  of  Gettysburg  I  Dwellings  aud  schools  and 
churches  burned  I  People  driven  from  their  homes,  and  dwell- 
ing in  the  woods  and  fields  I  The  poor,  the  weak,  the  despised, 
maltreated  aud  persecuted  —  by  whom?  Always  the  same 
intangible  presence,  the  same  invisible  power.  Well  did  it 
name  itself  "The  Invisible  Empire."  Unseen  and  unknown! 
In  one  State  ten  thousand,  in  another  twenty  thousand,  ia 
another  forty  thousand ;  in  all  an  army  greater  than  the 
Rebellion,  from  the  moldering  remains  of  which  it  aprnng, 
could  ever  put  into  the  field!  An  Invisible  Empire,  with  a 
trained  and  disciplined  army  of  masked  midnight  marauders, 
making  war  upon  the  weakling  "powers"  which  tho  WiaeMen 
had  set  up  la  the  lately  rebellious  terriloijl 
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And  then  the  defense  1— no,  not  the  d!e/W»e,— the  excuse^ 
the  avoidance  set  up  to  rebut  the  chai^ge,  to  mitigate  the  guilt  I 
Ahf  me  I  it  is  ead,  sadder  almost  than  the  bloody  facts  them- 
■elves.    What  is  it? 

**  We  were  rebels  in  arms :  we  surrendered,  and  by  the  terms 
€f  surrender  were  promised  immunity  so  long  as  we  obeyed 
the  laws.  This  meant  that  we  should  govern  ourselves  as  of 
old.  Instead  of  this,  they  put  military  officers  over  us;  they 
imposed  disabilities  on  our  best  and  bravest ;  they  liberated 
our  slaves,  and  gave  them  power  over  us.  Men  bom  at  the 
North  came  among  us,  and  were  given  place  and  power  by  the 
votes  of  slaves  and  renegades.  There  were  incompetent  offi- 
cers. The  revenues  of  tiie  State  were  squandered.  We  were 
taxed  to  educate  the  blacks.  Enormous  debts  were  contracted. 
We  did  not  do  these  acts  of  violence  from  political  motives, 
but  only  because  the  parties  had  made  themselves  obnoxious.'* 

Alas,  alas  that  a  people  who  had  inaugurated  and  carried 
through  a  great  war  should  come  to  regard  any  thing  as  an 
excuse  for  organized  Thuggism  I 

Yet  it  was  a  magnificent  sentiment  that  underlay  it  all,  —  an 
unfaltering  determination,  an  invincible  defiance  to  all  that 
had  the  seeming  of  compulsion  or  tyranny.  One  can  not  but 
regard  with  pride  and  sympathy  the  indomitable  men,  who, 
being  conquered  in  war,  yet  resisted  every  effort  of  the  con- 
queror to  change  their  laws,  their  customs,  or  even  the  personnel 
of  their  ruling  class;  and  this,  too,  not  only  with  unyielding 
stubbornness,  but  with  success.  One  can  not  but  admire  the 
arrogant  boldness  with  which  they  charged  the  nation  which 
had  overpowered  them — even  in  the  teeth  of  her  legislators  — 
with  perfidy,  malice,  and  a  spirit  of  unworthy  and  contemptible 
revenge.  How  they  laughed  to  scorn  the  Reconstruction  Acts 
of  which  the  Wise  Men  boasted!  How  boldly  they  declared 
the  conflict  to  be  irrepressible,  and  that  white  and  black  could 
not  and  should  not  live  together  as  co-ordinate  ruling  elements ! 
How  lightly  they  told  the  tales  of  blood,  —  of  the  Masked 
Night-Riders,  of  the  Invisible  Empire  of  Rifle  Clubs  and  Saber 
Clubs  (all  organized  for  peaceful  purposes),  of  warnings  and 
whippings  and  slaughters!    Ah,  it  is  wonderful ! 
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I 

^^H     Anil  then  the  organization  itself,  so  complete,  snd  yet  BO 

^^Vportable  and  elastic  I     So  perfect  in  disguise,  that,  of  the  tbon- 

^^*  gauds  of  victims,  scarce  a  score  could  identify  one  of  their 

persecutors  I     Aud  anioug  the  hundreds  of  thouBonds  of   its 

members,  of  the  few  who  confessed  and  revealed  iu  character, 

hardly  one  knew  any  thiiig-  more  than  had  already  beeu  dts- 

I covered;  or,  if  he  knew  it,  ilid  not  tlisclMe  ill     It  is  all  amaxiiig, 
faut  sod  and  terrible.     Would  that  it  might  be  blotted  out,  or 
disappear  as  a  fevered  dream  before  the  brightness  of  3  oew 
dayf 
Yet  ia  it  we  may  recogTiize  the  elements  which  ehoulil  go 
to  make  up  a  grand  and  kingly  people.     They  felt  themselres 
insulted  and  oppressed.     No  mutter  whether  they  were  or  not, 
be  the  fact  one  way  or  another,  it  does  not  affect  their  conduct. 
If  the  Reconstruction  wiiich  the  Wise  Men  ordained  was  un- 
just; if  the  North  was  the  aggressor  and  wrongful  assailant  of 
the  South  in  war;  if,  to  humiliate  and  degrade  her  enemy,  the 
terms  of  surrender  were  fulsified,  and  new  and  irritating  con- 
ditions imposed;  if  the  outcasts  of  Northern  life  were  sent  or 
^^_  vent  thither  to  encourage  atid  induce  the  former  slave  to  Kct 
^^KKgainst  his  former  master,  —if  all  this  were  true,  H  would  be 
^^^■110  more  an  excuse  or  justification  for  the  course  pursued  than 
^^f  **'u''^  ^^^  ^^^  '^^^  these  things  were  honestly  beUeved  to  be 
true  by  the  masses  who  formed  the  rank  and  file  of  this  gro- 
tesquely unjfoTined  body  of   partisan  cavalry.     In  any  case,  it 
must  be  counted  but  as  the  desperate  efTort  of  a  proud,  brare, 

I  and  determined  people  to  secure  and  hold  what  they  deemed  M 
te  their  rights. 
It  is  sometimes  said,  by  those  who  do  not  comprehend  its 
purpose,  to  liftve  been  a  base,  cowardly,  and  cruel  barbarism. 
"  What ! "  says  the  Northern  man.  —  who  has  stood  aloof  from 
it  all,  and  with  Pharisiuo  assumption,  or  comfortable  ignorance 
of  facts,  denounced  "  Ku-Kluj,"  "  carpet-baggers,"  "  scala- 
wags," and  "niggers  "  alike, —  "  was  it  a  brave  thing,  worthy  o( 
a  brave  aud  chivalric  people,  to  assail  poor,  weak,  defenseless 
men  aud  women  with  overwhelming  forces,  to  terrify,  maltreat, 
and  marder?    la  Utia  brave  aiid  commetidablel " 
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Ah|  my  friend  1  jou  quite  mistake.  If  that  were  all  that 
was  intended  and  done,  no,  it  was  not  brave  and  commenda- 
ble. Bnt  it  was  not  alone  the  poor  colored  man  whom  the 
daring  band  of  night-riders  struck,  as  the  falcon  strikes  the 
sparrow;  that  indeed  would  have  been  cowardly:  but  it  was 
the  Nation  which  had  griven  the  victim  citizenship  and  power, 
on  whom  their  blow  fell.  It  was  no  brave  thing  in  itself  for 
old  John  Brown  to  seize  the  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry;  con- 
sidered as  an  assault  on  the  almost  solitary  watchman,  it  was 
cowardly  in  the  extreme :  but,  when  we  consider  what  power 
stood  behind  that  powerless  squad,  we  are  amazed  at  the  daring 
of  the  Hero  of  Ossawattomie.  So  it  was  with  this  magnificent 
organization. 

It  was  not  the  individual  negro,  scalawag,  or  carpet-bagger^ 
against  whom  the  blow  was  directed,  but  the  power — the 
Government  —  the  idea  which  they  represented.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  the  individual  victim  was  one  toward  whom  the 
individual  members  of  the  Klan  who  executed  its  decree  upon 
him  had  no  little  of  kindly  feeling  and  respect,  but  whose 
influence,  energy,  boldness,  or  official  position,  was  such  as  to 
demand  that  he  should  be  '<  visited."  In  most  of  its  assaults, 
the  Klan  was  not  instigated  by  cruelty,  nor  a  desire  for 
revenge ;  but  these  were  simply  the  most  direct,  perhaps  the 
only,  means  to  secure  the  end  it  had  in  view.  The  brain,  the 
wealth,  the  chivalric  spirit  of  the  South,  was  restive  under 
what  it  deemed  degradation  and  oppression.  This  association 
offered  a  ready  and  effective  method  of  overturning  the  hated 
organization,  and  throwing  off  the  rule  which  had  been  im- 
posed upon  them.  From  the  first,  therefore,  it  spread  like 
wildfire.  It  is  said  that  the  first  organization  was  instituted 
in  May,  or  perhaps  as  late  as  the  1st  of  June,  1868;  yet  by 
August  of  that  year  it  was  firmly  established  in  every  State 
of  the  South.  It  was  builded  upon  an  ineradicable  sentiment 
of  hostility  to  the  negro  as  a  political  integer^  and  a  fierce  de- 
termination that  the  white  people  of  the  South,  or  a  majority 
of  that  race,  should  rule,  — if  not  by  the  power  of  the  ballot, 
then  by  force  of  skill,  brain,  and  the  habit  of  domination. 
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The  bravest  and  strongest  and  best  of  the  Sonth  eave  it  theit 
recognitioa  and  support,  —  in  most  cases  actively,  in  some 
passively.  Thousanda  believed  it  a  necessity  to  prevent  an- 
archy and  the  destruction  of  all  valuable  civilization ;  others 
reguiled  it  as  a  means  of  retaliating  upon  the  government, 
^hich  they  conceived  to  have  oppressed  them;  nhila  still 
others  looked  Ij)  it  as  a  means  of  acquiring  place  and  power. 

That  it  outgrew  the  designs  of  its  originators  is  more  than 
probable ;  but  tbe  development  was  a  natural  and  unavoidable 
one.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  intended,  at  first,  to  act  solely 
upon  the  superstitious  fears  of  tbe  ignorant  and  timid  colored 
race.  The  transition  from  moral  to  physical  compulsion  vras 
easy  and  natural,  especially  to  a  people  who  did  not  regard 
the  colored  man  as  having  any  inherent  right  to  liberty  and 
eel f -government,  or  the  personal  privileges  attendant  thereon, 
but  only  such  right  as  was  conferred  by  a  legislation  which 
was  deemed  at  least  questionable.  The  native  whites  who  had 
identified  themselves  with  that  movement  which  gave  poliUcal 
power  to  the  blacks  were  regarded  not  only  as  mercenaries  and 
renegades  who  had  deserted  their  section,  but  also  as  traitora 
to  their  race.  The  Northern  men  who  did  likewise  were 
regarded  as  intruders  and  invaders,  and  believed  to  be  insti- 
gated, not  only  by  the  basest  personal  motives,  but  alao  by 
that  concentrated  hate  which  the  Southern  man  always  ftttrib- 
tited  to  the  Northern  opponent  of  slavery.  Unaccustomed  to 
immigration  as  the  South  was,  accustomed,  indeed,  to  regard 
all  strangers  with  suspicion,  until  assured  of  their  harmless- 
ness  as  regarded  the  main  institution  of  their  land,  it  needed 
but  the  conviction  of  oppression,  and  the  chagrin  of  defeat, 
to  make  them  look  upon  every  individual  from  the  hoatila 
section  as  an  active  and  virulent  enemy,  whose  claim  of  citizen- 
ebip  there  was  a  false  pretense,  constituting  the  owner,  in 
effect,  an  emissary  of  the  enemy,  entitled  only  to  the  con- 
sideration and  treatment  of  the  spy. 

All  this  was  natural,  and  shoulil  have  been  foreseen  and  acttd 
vpon  by  the  Wise  Men  whose  task  it  was  to  reform  the  shat- 
tered uatiou.     As  it  viaa  uut  done,  however,  and  tbe  ctj  i 
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relief  came  up  from  so  many  thouaands,  the  Congress  ap- 
poiuUd  this  committee,  and  enacted  certain  laws  in  regEtrd 
to  the  matter  for  the  protection  of  its  citizenB.  At  tlie  same 
time,  the  rarious  State  governments  in  the  South  (which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  had  been  placed  in  power  bj  the  ne^ 
political  elements)  began  to  move  in  the  same  direction.  In 
some,  the  Ezecuttve  levied  troops,  and  suspended  the  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  on  the  ground  that  the  power  of  the  State  waa 
threatened  and  subverted  by  this  organization.  But  meantime, 
snd  before  either  power  had  carried  their  designs  into  practical 
execution,  the  Klan  organization  bad  accomplished  its  primary 
object,  the  majority  which  bad  pronounced  in  favor  of  the 
Reconstruction  measures  bad  been  suppressed  in  quite  a 
number  of  the  States,  and  the  minority  found  themselves  in 
legislative  control,  tnatanlly,  upon  this  being  ascertained,  the 
power  of  such  States  waa  turned  upon  those  who  had  exerted 
extraordinary  powers  to  protect  their  people  from  the  raids  and 
violence  of  the  Klan.  The  governors  of  some  were  impeached 
and  deposed  for  this  cause.  Others  were  threatened  with  the 
aame  fate,  and  resigned  to  avoid  it. 
I  This  new  revolution  which  had  begun  went  on.  The  Klan 
l> increased  in  numbers  and  in  power,  —  an  imperium  in  imperio, 
P  .^  until  its  decrees  were  far  more  potent,  and  its  power  more 
dreaded,  than  that  of  the  visible  com  nion  wealth  a  which  it 
cither  dominated  or  terrorized.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
fear  of  the  new  laws  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  National 
Government,  the  authority  of  which  had  not  then  been  ques- 
tioned, tended  somewhat  to  repress  actual  violence.  Having 
gained  what  was  sought,  —  to  wit,  the  control  of  their  States, 
—  the  leaders  now  exercised  their  authority  to  prevent  futtliet 
raids;  and  the  hostility  against  the  colored  man  and  his  allies 
gradually  died  out  as  these  suppressed  classes  ceased  to  be  a 
political  element  which  need  be  feared,  in  the  struggle  for 
domination.  The  national  law,  moreover,  could  not  extt^ud 
to  the  crimes  perpetrated  before  its  enactment.  They  were 
•till  only  cognizable  Ln  tbe  State  tribunals,  in  which  it  was 
not  supposed  that  prosecution  would  ever  be  possible. 
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organizatiOD  was  easily  maintained.  lying  quiet  and  nnnoticed, 
except  when,  upon  occasions,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  mani- 
feat  ka  power  to  restr^a  or  pnnish  some  daring  leader  irho 
refused  to  obey  the  logic  of  events,  and  give  up  the  contest  for 
the  rule  of  the  majority  of  voters  in  those  States,  instead  of 
the  majority  of  the  White  Leaguers  therein. 

The  revolution  had  been  inaugurated,  and  its  feasibili^ 
demonatrated.  Henceforth  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  as 
to  its  absolute  and  universal  success.  The  rule  of  the  majori- 
ty had  been  overthrown,  the  power  of  the  Government  boldly 
defied,  and  its  penalties  for  crime  successfully  evaded,  tbat 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  colored  man  might  be  rendered  a 
farce,  and  the  obnoxious  Amendments  and  Reconstruction 
legislation  had  been  shown  to  be  practically  nullified,  Read 
by  the  light  of  other  days,  the  triumph  of  the  ancient  South 
was  incredibly  grand  ;  in  the  then  present  there  was  little 

I  lacking  to  give  it  complcteuesa ;  in  the  future — well,  that 
oonld  take  care  of  itself. 
I- 
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Lilt,  the  ( 
p  developed  under 


J  child  of  Comfort  and  Metta  Serrosse,  had 
r  the  Southeru  sun,  until,  almost  before  her 
I  parents  had  noted  the  fact,  she  had  the  rounded  form  and 
(oftened  outlines  indicative  of  womanhood.  The  atmosphere 
in  which  she  had  lived  had  also  developed  her  mind  not  less 
rapidly.  From  her  infancy  aJmost,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  surrounded  their  life,  she  bad  been  the 
constant  companion  and  trusted  confidant  of  her  mother. 

Shut  out  from  all  that  may  be  termed  "society"  by  the 
unfortunate  relations  which  her  husband  and  she  herself  sus- 
tained to  those  arouad  them,  regarded  either  aa   enemiea, 
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intmdera,  or  inferiors,  bj  those  whose  culture  rendered  tlieir 
society  desirable,  Metta  hEuI  not  sought  to  remove  this  impres- 
■ion,  but,  acting  upon  her  husband's  advice,  had  calmly  ajid 
proudly  accepted  the  isolation  thus  imposed  upon  her,  only 
compensating  herself  by  a  more  inlimate  and  constant  aaaocia- 
tioQ  with  her  husband,  sharing  his  thoughts,  entering  into  bis 
plana  and  purposes,  and  interesting  hersell  in  all  that  in- 
terested him.  It  resulted  that  she  took  the  liveliest  interest 
in  all  that  concerned  the  present  and  future  of  that  community 
in  which  they  dwelt.  Side  by  side  with  her  husband  she  had 
digged  into  the  history  of  the  past,  studied  the  development 
of  the  present,  and  earnestly  endeavored  to  find  some  clew 
to  the  clouded  and  obscure  future,  lu  this  absorbing  question 
her  heart  had  become  weaaed  from  miiuy  of  those  things 
which  constitute  so  much  of  the  ordinary  life  of  woman ; 
tuid,  in  the  society  of  her  husband  and  the  care  and  education 
of  her  daughter,  she  had  almost  ceased  to  miss  those 
enjoyments  to  which  she  bad  been  accustomed  before 

The  exciting  evenle  which  had  occurred  around  them 
drawn  this  little  family  into  even  closer  relations  with  each 
other  than  this  involuntary  isolation  would,  of  itself,  bavi 
compelled.  T!ie  difficulties  and  dangers  attending  the  Fool' 
life  and  duties  bad  woven  themselves  into  the  daily  life 
the  wife  and  daughter,  until  tliey  became  the 
theme  of  their  thought  and  the  burden  of  their  conversatit 
During  hu  absence,  anxiety  for  his  safety,  and,  during  his 
presence,  thankfulness  for  his  preservation,  filled  their  hearta. 
Every  act  of  violence  perpetrated  by  tlie  mysterious  enemy 
which  lay  hidden  all  about  them  was  one  more  evidence  of 
the  peril  which  surrounded  him  on  whom  all  their  hopes  were 
centered.  Every  call  of  duty  which  took  him  from  their  sight 
was  another  trial  of  their  faith  in  the  great  Deliverer.  Every 
absence  and  every  return  increased  the  intensity  of  their 
anxiety,  and  fixed  their  minds  more  exclusively  upon  those 
events  which  were  passing  day  by  day  about  them.     Each 

wwell  came  to  have  the  solemnity  of  a  death-bed,  and 
m,  the  oolemn  joy  ot  an  unexpected  resurrection- 
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In  this  furnace-blast  of  excitament  and  appTeb^nrion  the 
young  girl's  heart  and  mind  had  matured  even  more  rapidly 
than  her  person.  A  prudence  unkaotm  to  one  of  her  years 
vho  had  lived  in  quiet  times  and  under  other  conditions  of 
society,  had  come  to  be  habitual  with  her.  The  constant 
apprehension  of  attack  from  the  masked  marauders  bad  famil- 
iarized her  nith  danger,  and  given  her  a  coolness  and  decision 
of  character  which  nothing  else  could  have  developed.  She 
bad  seen  the  dread  cavalcade  pass  in  the  dim  moonlight,  and 
had  stood  at  her  chamber-window,  revolver  in  hand,  prepared 
to  take  part  in  the  expected  defense  of  their  home.  She  bad 
learned  to  watch  for  danger,  to  see  that  all  precautions  were 
adopted  against  it,  to  be  cautious  what  she  said,  and  to  whom 
she  said  it,  to  neigh  with  suspicious  doubt  the  words  and  acts 
of  all  whom  she  met.  Many  a  time,  while  yet  a  mere  child, 
she  had  been  called  upon  \a  be  her  mother's  consoler  in  seasons 
of  doubt  and  apprehended  danger.  A  thousand  times  sbe  bad 
seen  the  dull  gray  look  of  agonized  foreboding  steal  into  the 
loved  face,  and  had  bravely  undertaken  the  duty  of  lightening 
the  mother's  woe.  All  this  had  ripened  her  mind  with  won- 
derful rapidity. 

As  she  had  shared  the  anxieties  and  perils  of  her  parents, 
she  bad  participated  also  in  their  joys.  She  had  early  been 
trained  to  the  saddle  ;  and,  from  the  very  outset  of  their  life 
in  the  new  home.  Iter  i>ony  bad  been  the  frequent  companion 
of  botli  Lollard  and  Jaca  in  many  a  long  ride.  As  she  grew 
older,  the  pony  gave  way  to  her  own  petted  mare;  and  a  more 
easy,  graceful,  and  daring  rider  it  was  bard  to  find,  even  in 
that  region  of  unrivaled  horsemen  and  horsewomen.  She  had 
also  been  tj^ned  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  handled  both  rifle 
and  revolver,  not  only  without  fear,  but  with  readiness  and 
precision. 

In  person  she  was  by  no  means  unattractive.  Sbe  had  tbe 
lithe,  trim  figure  of  her  mother,  and,  united  with  it  that  soft- 
ness uf  outliue,  delicacy  of  color,  and  ease  and  grace  of 
carriage  which  the  free,  nntrammeled  life,  and  soft,  kindly 
cUmaite  of  that  region,  give  in  such  riofa  t 
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reared  under  their  influences.  Her  eyes  ^rare  of  that  deep 
bine  which  evinces  fortitude  and  sincerity;  while  her  luxuriant 
hair  took  the  character  of  its  hue  from  the  light  in  which  it 
was  viewed, — ^golden  in  the  sunshine,  in  the  shadow  brown,'* 
and,  touched  by  the  moonbeam,  a  spray  of  tinted  silver. 
It  had  been  the  joy  and  pride  of  the  fond  mother.  Shears 
had  never  marred  its  glossy  sheen ;  and  it  had  rarely  felt  the 
restraint  of  twist  or  braid,  but  had  hung  naturally  about  the 
child's  shoulders,  until  it  fell,  in  a  rippling  cascade,  to  her 
waist.  To  these  personal  attributes  Lily  joined  a  sunniness 
of  temper,  a  sparkle  and  vivacity  of  mind,  inherited  from  far- 
away French  ancestors,  which  seemed  to  have  been  brought 
out  by  the  sunny  brightness  of  the  kindred  clime  in  which  she 
had  been  reared.  These  charms  combined  to  render  her  an 
exceedingly  piquant  and  charming  maiden  ;  so  that,  as  she 
rode  here  and  there  with  her  parents,  or  scrambled  about  the 
shady  bridle-paths  of  the  adjacent  country  alone,  her  beauty 
came  to  be  remarked.  The  young  people  of  the  vicinity  began 
shyly  to  court  her  presence,  and  finally  opened  their  social 
circles  and  their  hearts  to  her,  only  regretting  that  her  parents 
were  not  ''our  people,"  and  kindly  exercising  more  or  less 
forgetfnlness  of  her  origin. 

Among  those  who  had  seen  and  admired  the  bright  presence 
which  reigned  supreme  at  Warrington  was  Melville  Gumey, 
the  son  of  General  Marion  Gurney  of  Pultowa  County,  adjoining 
that  in  which  the  Fool  resided.  Young  Gumey  was  a  splendid 
specimen  of  the  stock  of  Southern  gentlemen  from  which  he 
sprung,  being  tall  and  commanding  in  person,  of  that  easy 
grace  which  is  rarely  matched  in  other  portions  of  the  country, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  excel  in  field-sports,  in  aU  of  which 
he  was  an  acknowledged  proficient.  His  early  youth  had  cov- 
ered the  period  of  the  war,  in  which  his  father  had  won  no 
little  renown,  and  before  his  sixteenth  birthday  he  had  run 
away  from  home,  riding  his  own  horse,  to  take  paxt  in  the  last 
campaign  of  Early  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  where  his 
father's  command  was  engaged;  After  the  last  defeat  he  found 
his  father  lying  wounded  in  a  Federal  hospital,  and  by  usum- 
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mitting  exertion  saved  him  from  fata!  prostration,  and  bron^t 
liim  liome  to  slow  but  certain  recovery.  The  d&ring  youngster 
could  not,  &fter  that,  coufine  himself  to  the  dull  routine  of  the 
;ollege;  but  iu  his  father's  library,  and  afterwards  in  his  office, 
he  liad  received  a  culture  uot  less  complete,  although  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  be  would  have  gathered  in  the  course  of  a 
collegiate  ca.reer.  Tbb  young  man,  bold,  active,  and  endowed 
with  a  superabundant  vitality,  had  met  the  little  lady  of  War- 
rington at  a,  festive  gathering  near  his  father's  home  a  few 

intha  before  the  time  to  which  oar  story  has  advanced,  and, 
with  the  frank  impetuosity  charaoteristic  of  hia  nativity,  had 
forthwith  testified  bis  admiration,  and  asked  an  invitation  to 
Wan-ingtoo. 

That  the  young  girl  should  tie  flattered  by  the  attentioiu  of 
to  charming  &  cavalier,  was  but  natural.  It  was  the  first  timo, 
however,  that  she  had  been  asked  to  extend  the  boBpitalities  of 
ber  father's  liouse  to  any  of  her  associutes,  and  at  once  the 
anomalous  position  in  which  they  stood  to  those  by  whom  tbqr 
were  surrounded  forced  itself  upon  her  thought,  Iler  face 
flushed  for  an  instant,  and  then,  looking  up  quietly  into  bis, 
she  said,  — 

"Are  yoQ  in  earnest,  Mr.  Gumey?  Would  you  really  like 
to  visit  Warrington';'" 

The  inquiry  brought  the  young  man  to  a  serious  considera- 
tion of  his  own  request.  Wlien  be  bad  first  preferred  it,  he 
had  thought  only  of  the  fair  creature  by  his  side :  now,  ha 
thought  of  a  thousand  incidenta  which  might  flow  from  it- 
Bold  almost  to  recklessness,  he  was  sincere  almost  to  blnntneaa 
also,  even  with  himself:  therefore,  ready  aa  he  would  have  been 
with  the  words  of  a  mere  outward  politeness,  he  honestly  besi- 
tnted  before  answering  the  question-  Instantly  the  quick  per- 
ceptions and  natural  pride  of  the  "carpet-bagger's"  daughter 
wt-re  aroused ;  and  she  said  somewhat  haughtily,  but  with  • 
Studied  courtesy  of  tone,  — 

"  1  see,  lilr.  Guruey,  that  your  request  was  merely  intended  M 
an  empty  compHmont,  which  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  either 
I  decline.     Excuse  me,"  —  and,  hav 
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mofred  her  hand  from  his  ami,  she  bowed  lightly,  and  tamed 
with  a  smile  to  b^^  a  lively  oonvenation  with  a  friend  who 
stood  near. 

The  incident  showed  such  coolness  and  self-control,  as  well  as 
frank  sincerity,  that  the  admiration  of  Melville  Goraey  was 
increased  rather  than  diminished  thereby.  He  did  not  regard 
it  as  a  rebuff,  but  as  a  self-respecting  assertion  that  one  who 
doubted  as  to  the  propriety  of  visiting  her  father*s  house  had  no 
right  to  prefer  such  a  request  to  her.  So  ho  did  not  approach 
her  again  during  the  evening,  but  watched  her  attentively. 
And  the  next  day,  when  he  saw  her  pass  his  father's  office, 
mounted  upon  Lollard  (now  full  of  years,  but  still  a  horse 
of  magnificent  action  and  unabated  fire),  her  fair  hair  falling 
free  over  her  dark  habit  until  it  almost  touched  the  glossy 
coat  of  her  steed,  each  fiber  transformed  by  the  sunlight  into  a 
gleaming  thread  of  gold,  he  began  to  feel  something  of  regret 
that  he  had  not  answered  her  question,  and  pressed  for  an 
answer  to  his  request. 

General  Gumey  was  as  active  and  prominent  a  political 
leader  upon  the  other  side  as  the  Fool  was  upon  his,  and  >vas 
looked  upon  as  a  partisan  of  similar  intensity  of  conviction. 
Both  were  pronounced  and  positive  men.  They  were  well- 
matched  opponents  too,  had  more  than  once  met  upon  the 
stump,  and  had  served  together  in  public  bodies.  There  was 
that  acquaintance  between  them  which  such  association  gives, 
without  further  personal  relations,  and  perhaps  sometliing  of 
that  esteem  which  is  sure  to  prevail  between  men  often  pitted 
against  each  other  without  decisive  victory.  The  general  was 
the  representative  of  an  old  and  honored  family,  and  felt,  with 
the  utmost  keenness,  the  degradation  resulting  from  defeat, 
and  the  subsequent  elevation  of  the  colored  man  to  a  position 
of  political  co-ordination  witli  the  white  race.  He  had  married 
early;  Melville  was  the  oldest  child,  and  on  him  the  hopes, 
aspirations,  and  love  of  the  father  were  centered  in  an  unusual 
degree. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Colonel  Servosse,  Pa  ? "  asked  the 
son  a  few  moments  after  Lily  had  passed. 


"Think  nboul  bim?  That  he  is  the  wonl  lUdteal  in  Qio 
State.  He  Itaa  tha  moat  ineradicable  hate  of  every  thing 
Southern  that  1  have  ever  linown,"  anaivered  the  father. 

"But  aside  from  hia  politics, — as  a  man,  Pa,  what  do  joa 
think  o£  himV  " 

"OhI  aa  a  man  he  is  well  enough ;  in  fact,  better  than  I  could 
wish.  Personally  there  aeema  to  be  no  weak  spot  in  his  armor. 
They  did  try  to  make  somo  attack  uix»i  his  characteri  but  no 
one  really  believed  it,  and  I  am  of  the  notion  that  it  did  us 
more  harm  than  good.  I  never  did  believe  it.  though  I  have 
sometimes  hint«d  at  it.  just  because  I  saw  that  I  could  gel 
under  his  hide  in  iio  other  way.  He  is  the  coolest  and  most 
collected  man  I  have  ever  met  in  public  life." 

"  Is  he  a  gentleman  7  " 

■■  Well  —yes,  in  a  Northern  sense,"  answered  the  father.  "  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  staid  at  the  North,  and  I  had 
known  him  as  a  Northern  man,  I  should  have  enjoyed  him 
thoroughly.  Everybody  who  ia  acijuainted  with  him  admits 
that  he  has  tine  social  qualities.  He  is  somewhat  reserrod  to 
strangers.  Ho  is  a  man  of  decided  ability  and  culture,  and  1 
<K>unt  him  one  of  the  most  dangerous  Radicals  in  the  State. 
But  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  thought  I  would  like  to  know  all  sides  of  him," 
replied  the  eon.  "  I  had  read  so  much  of  him,  and  had  heard 
you  apeak  of  him  so  often  in  a  aerai>pub!ic  manner,  that  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  know  your  actual  opinion  in  regard  to 

"  That's  right.  You  ought  to  learn  every  Uiing  you  c,in  of  a 
man  of  his  mark.  You  will  meet  his  influence  in  the  State  as 
long  as  you  live.  Ue  has  left  an  impress  upon  it  that  would 
remain,  even  if  ho  should  die  to-morrow." 

Soon  afterwards  Melville  Gumey  wrote  a  note  to  Lily  Ser- 
vosse,  which  contained  only  these  words ;  — 

"  MiBs  Lily,  —  Will  you  allow  me,  after  mature  deliberation, 
to  renew  the  lequest  which  1  made  to  you? 

"Eeapectfuny, 
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lily  took  this  to  her  mother,  and  told  her  all  thai  had  oe- 
enrred.  For  the  first  time  the  mother  realised  that  her  daugh- 
ter was  growing  into  womanhood.  The  blnshes  which  accom- 
panied hsr  narrative  told  that  her  heart  was  awakened.  It 
seemed  bat  a  little  while  since  she  was  only  a  prattling  child ; 
but  now,  as  the  mother  looked  on  her  budding  beauty,  she 
coold  bat  admit,  with  a  pang  of  sorrow,  that  the  days  of  girl- 
hood were  over,  that  the  summer  cf  love  had  come,  and  that 
her^yretty  bird  was  but  pluming  her  wings  for  the 'inevitable 
flight.  Like  a  prudent  mother,  she  determined  to  do  nothing 
to  hasten  this  result,  and  yet  to  so  act  as  to  keep  her  daughter's 
confidence  as  implicit  and  spontaneous  as  it  had  hitherto  been. 
So  she  only  kissed  the  girPs  blushing  cheek,  asking  lightly,— 

**  And  would  you  like  to  have  him  come?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  mamma,"  answered  Lily  artlessly.  ^  I  would 
like  to  be  more  like  —  like  our  neighbors,  and  have  more  young 
companions." 

**  And  so  you  shall,  my  daughter,"  answered  the  mother.  So 
it  resulted,  that,  a  few  weeks  after,  a  party  was  given  at  War- 
rington, and  Mr.  Melville  Gumey,  with  several  others  of  Lily's 
friends  in  Pultowa,  received  an  invitation  to  be  present.  Metta 
did  not  see  fit  to  confide  any  thing  of  this  to  the  Fool,  who  only 
knew  that  young  Gumey  came  with  others  to  a  party  given  for 
his  daughter's  pleasure.  It  was  the  first  time  that  wife  or 
daughter  had  ever  had  a  secret  which  the  husband  and  father 
had  not  shared. 

Mr.  Denton,  the  district-attorney,  whose  letter  to  Comfort 
Servosse  has  already  been  given  to  the  reader,  had  been  elected 
a  judge  of  the  State  courts,  and  had  recently,  before  the  period 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  been  very  active  in  his  efforts  to 
suppress  the  operation  of  the  Klan,  and  punish  those  engaged 
in  its  raids.  By  so  doing,  ho  had  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
Klan  at  large,  and  especially  of  that  portion  with  which  the 
suspected  parties  had  been  actually  connected.  There  had 
long  been  threats  and  denunciations  afloat  in  regard  to  him; 
but  he  was  a  brave  man,  who  did  not  turn  aside  from  the  path 
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I  of  liis  duty  for  any  obstacles,  and  nho,  while  he  did  not  despise 
\  tbe  power  of  the  orgaiiiziktioo  which  he  had  tnken  b;  the  throat, 
[  was  yet  utterly  oblivious  to  threats  of  personal  violence.  He 
I  iTould  do  his  duty,  though  the  heavens  fell.  This  was  a  fact 
\  well  known  and  recognized  by  nil  who  knew  him ;  and  for  this 
I  very  reason,  most  probably,  it  was  generally  believed  that  ho 
I  would  be  put  out  of  the  way  by  the  Klau  before  the  time  for 
I  the  trial  of  its  members  arrived. 

3  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Fool  received  a 
telegram  from  Judge  Denton,  requesting  him  to  come  to  Ver- 
denton  on  a  certain  day,  and  go  with  him  to  his  home  in  an 
adjoining  county.  It  was  seven  miles  from  Glenvillo,  the 
nearest  railroad-station,  to  the  plantation  of  Judge  Denton. 
To  reach  it,  the  chief  river  of  that  region  had  to  ha  crossed  on 
a  long  wooden  bridge,  four  miles  from  the  station.  The  Fool 
accepted  this  invitation,  and  with  Metta  drove  into  Verdenlon 
on  the  day  named. 

The  railroad  which  ran  nearest  lo  the  home  of  Judge  Denwn 
connected  at  an  acute  angle  with  that  ou  which  he  was  U> 
arrive  at  Verdenlon.  Between  the  two  was  the  residence  of 
Colonel  Servosae,  aijt  miles  from  Verdenlon,  aud  sixteen  from 
Glenville. 

The  train  left  Verdenton  at  eight  and  a  half  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  ran  to  the  junction,  where  it  awaited  llie  coming 
of  the  northward-bound  train  on  tlie  other  road;  so  that  Uiey 
would  not  airive  at  Glenville  until  ten  o'clock,  and  would  reach 
the  river-bridge  about  eleven,  and  the  judge's  mansion  perhaps 
A  half-hour  later.  By  previous  arrangement,  his  carriage 
would  meet  them  at  tlie  station,  Kletta  intended  to  remain 
mitil  the  train  reached  Verdenton,  and  bring  home  a  friend 
I    who  was  expected  to  arrive  upon  it. 

I  Lily  remained  at  home.  She  was  the  "  only  white  person  on 
■  the  lot,"  to  use  the  familiar  phrase  of  that  region,  which  meant 
that  ujion  her  rested  all  the  responsibility  of  the  house.  Tlie 
existence  of  a  servile,  or  recently  servile  race,  devolves  upon 
the  children  at  a  very  early  age  a  sort  of  vice-regal  power  in 
the  abaenca  of  the  parents.     They  are  expected  to  see  Uiat 
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thing  goes  OD  right  on  the  plantation"  and  about  the 
such  abaence;  and  their  commands  are  as  readily 
obeyed  by  the  servants  and  employees  as  those  of  their  elders. 
It  is  tliis  early  familiarity  with  the  affairs  of  the  parents,  and 
ready  assumption  of  responsibility,  which  give  to  the  youtii  of 
the  South  that  air  of  self-control,  and  readiness  to  assume  com- 
mand of  whatever  matter  he  may  be  engnged  in.  It  is  thus 
that  they  are  trained  to  rale.  To  this  training,  in  large  meas- 
ure, is  due  the  fact,  that,  during  all  the  nnie  betlujn  period,  the 
Southern  minority  dominated  and  controlled  the  govemmeiil. 
monopolized  its  honors  and  emoluments,  and  dictated  its  policy, 
ill  spite  of  an  overwhelming  and  hostile  majority  at  the  North- 
The  Southrons  are  the  natural  rulers,  leaders,  and  dictators  ^ 
the  country,  as  later  events  have  conclusively  proved. 

It  was  juBt  at  sundown,  and  Lily  was  sitting  on  t 
■t  Warrington,  watching  the  sunset  glow,  when  a  horaemi 
came  in  sight,  and  rode  up  to  the  gate.  After  a  n 
scrutiny  of  the  premises,  he  seemed  satislied,  and  uttered  t 
usual  halloo  which  it  is  customary  for  one  to  give  who  deaiij| 
communicate  with  the  household  in  that  country. 

and  advanced  to  the  steps. 
Here's  a  letter,"  said  the  horseman,  as  he  held  an  env 
)  view,  and  then,  as  she  started  down  the  steps,  threw  ^ 
the  gate  into  the  avenue,  and,  wheeling  his  horse,  canteT>>d 
easily  away.  Lily  picked  up  the  letter.  It  was  directed  in  a 
coarae,  sprawling  hand,  — 

■  "Colonel  Comfort  Sbrvossb, 

"  Warrington." 
In  the  lower  left  hand-comer,  in  a  more  compact  and  bu6 
nesB-iike  hand,  were  written  the  words,  "  Read  at  once."     Lily 
read  the  superscription  carelessly  as  she  went  up  the  broiid 
avenue.     It  awakened  no  curiosity  in  her  mind;  but,  after  she 

E resumed  her  seat  on  the  porch,  it  occurred  to  her  ti 
the  messenger  and  his  horse  were  unknown  to  her. 
er  was  a  white  lad  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  jrears  of  t 
a  she  might  very  well   fail  to  recognize.     What  stm 


her  M  peculi&r  wftg  the  fact  tbat  he  was  evidently  nnacquAiat«d 
with  Warrington,  wliicb  was  a  ncrtable  place  in  the  conalry; 
a  lad  of  that  age  couid  hardly  be  found  tn  a  circuit  of 
many  tuWea  who  could  not  have  directed  tli<?  traveler  to  tt. 
It  was  evideul  from  the  demeanor  of  thia  one,  tliat.  when  he 
first  rode  up,  he  was  uncertain  whether  he  had  reached  his 
destination,  and  had  only  made  sure  of  it. by  recognizing  gome 
specific  object  which  had  been  described  to  him.  In  other 
words,  he  had  been  traveling  on  what  is  known  in  that  countiy 
B3  a  '•  waj-biU,"  or  a  description  of  a  route  received  from 

I  another. 

I  Then  Bhe  remembered  that  she  had  not  recognized  the  horse. 
which  was  a  circumstance  somewhat  remarkable;  for  it  was  nn 
iron-gray  of  notable  form  and  action.  Her  love  of  horses  led 
her  instinctively  to  notice  those  which  she  saw,  and  her  daily 
rides  had  made  her  familiar  with  every  good  horse  in  a  circle 
of  many  inil-es.  Besides  this,  she  had  been  accustomed  to  go 
almost  everywhere  with  her  father,  when  he  had  occasion  to 
make  journeys  not  requiring  more  than  a  day's  absence.     Su 

I    that  it  was  quite  safe  to  say  that  she  knew  by  sight  at  least 

I  twice  as  many  horses  as  people. 

I      These  reflections  caused  her  to  glance  again,  a  little  curi- 

1  ously,  at  the  envelope.  It  occurred  to  her,  as  she  did  so, 
that  the  superscription  was  in  a  disguised  hand.  Her  father 
had  received  so  many  letters  of  that  character,  all  of  threat  or 
warning,  that  the  bare  suspicion  of  that  fact  aroused  at  once 
the  apprehension  of  evil  or  danger.  While  she  hod  been 
thiuking,  the  short  Southern  twilight  had  given  place  to  the 
light  of  the  full  moon  rising  in  the  East.  She  went  into  the 
house,  and,  calling  for  a  light,  glanced  once  more  at  the  en- 

.  velope,  and  then  broke  the  seal.     Itread.— 

"  Colonel  Servosse,  —  A  raid  of  K.K.  has  been  ordered 
to  intercept  Judge  Denton  on  his  way  borne  to-night  (the  S3d 
inst,).  It  is  understood  that  he  has  telegraphed  to  you  to 
accompany  him  home.  Do  not  do  it.  If  you  can  by  an; 
means,  give  him  warning.    Il  is  a  big  raid.  a:id  me 
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The  decree  is,  that  he  shall  be  tied,  placed  in  the  middle  of 

the  bridge  across  the  river,  the  planks  taken  np  on  each  side, 

so  as  to  prevent  a  rescue,  and  the  bridge  set  on  fire.    I  send 

this  warning  for  yonr  sake.    Do  not  trust  the  telegraph.*   I 

shall  try  to  send  this  by  a  safe  hand,  but  tremble  lest  it  should 

be  too  late.    I  dare  not  sign  my  name,  but  subscribe  myself 

your 

"Unknown  Fshnd.** 

The  young  girl  stood  for  a  moment  paralyied  with  honor 
at  the  danger  which  threatened  her  father.  It  did  not  once 
occur  to  her  to  doubt  the  warning  she  had  received.  She 
glanced  at  the  timepiece  upon  the  mantel.  The  hands  pointed 
to  eight  o'clock. 

"  Too  late,  too  late  1  '*  she  cried  as  she  clasped  her  hands, 
and  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  in  prayerful  agony.  She  saw 
that  she  could  not  reach  Verdenton  in  time  to  prevent  their 
taking  the  train,  and  she  knew  it  would  be  useless  to  telegraph 
afterwards.  It  was  evident  that  the  wires  were  under  the 
control  of  the  Klan,  and  there  was  no  probability  that  a 
message  would  be  delivered,  if  sent,  in  time  to  prevent  the 
catastrophe. 

'*  O  my  dear,  dear  papa  1  **  she  cried,  as  she  realized  more 
fully  the  danger.  '*0  Grodl  can  nothing  be  done  to  save 
him!" 

Then  a  new  thought  flashed  upon  her  mind.  She  ran  to  the 
back  porch,  and  called  sharply,  but  quietly,  — 

"William!    OA,  William  I" 

A  voice  in  the  direction  of  the  stables  answered,  — 

«  Ma'am  ?  " 

<<  Come  here  at  once.'* 

^  OA,  Maggie  I "  she  called. 

"  Ma'am  V  "  from  the  kitchen. 

"Bring  me  a  cup  of  coffee,  some  biscuits,  and  an  egQ  — 
quick  I " 

"  Law  sakes,  chile,  what  makes  ye  in  sech  a  hurry  ?  Supper 
'11  be  ready  direckly  Miss  Mettie  gits  home.  Gaa't  ^ex  '^«^'l*' 
answered  the  colored  woman  querulously. 
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Never  mind.     V\\  Art  without  it,  if  it  tronblea  yon," 
lily  quietly. 

Bres3  my  soul  t      No  trouble  at  all.  Miss  Lily,"  sfud  t 
woman,  eutirely  mollified  by  the  ao(t  answer.     "  Ou'y  I  coiildu't 
see  what  mitde  yer  be  in  sech  a  powerful  liurry.    Ye'se  hev  "em 
in  a  minit,  honey." 

"  AVilliam,"  said  Lily,  as  the  stable-boy  appeared,  "  pat  my 
saddle  on  Young  Lollard,  and  bring  him  round  aa  quick  as 
possible." 

"But  Miss  Lily,  you  know  dat  boss"  —  the  servant  began 
to  expostulate. 

"  1  know  all  about  him,  William.  Don't  vtait  to  talk-  Bring 
him  out." 

"All  right,  Miss  Lily,"  he  replied,  with  a  bow  and  a  scrape. 
'But,  as  he  went  toward  the  stable,  he  soliloquized  Angrily, 
"  Now,  what  tor  Sliss  Lily  want  to  ride  dut  pertickerler  boss, 
you  a'pose  ?  Kever  did  afore.  Nobody  but  de  kunnel  ebber 
on  his  back,  an'  he  hab  his  hands  full  wid  him  sonietimes. 
Dese  furrer-hred  bosses  jes'  Oo  dcbbil  anyhow  I  Dar's  dut 
Voung  Lollard  now,  it's  jest  'bout  all  a  man's  life's  wuth  ter  rub 
him  down,  an'  saddle  him.  AThy  can't  she  take  de  olo  uul 
you.  LoUnrd,  come  outen  dat! " 

threw  open  the  door  of  tlie  lop-stable  where  the  tiorse 
had  his  quartera.  as  he  spoke,  and  almost  instantly,  willi  a 
short,  Ticigus  whiuney,  a  powerful  dnrk-brown  horse  leaped 
into  the  moonlight,  and  with  ears  laid  back  upon  his  sinnotu 
neck,  white  teeth  bare,  and  thin,  blood-red  nostrils  distended, 
rushed  towards  the  . servant,  who,  with  a  loud,  "Dar  now! 
]-ook  at  himi  Whoa!  See  de  dam  rascal!"  retreated  quickly 
behind  the  door.  The  borse  rushed  once  or  twice  around 
the  little  stable-yard,  and  then  stopped  suddenly  beside  his 
keeper,  and  stretched  out  his  head  for  the  bit,  quivering  in 
fvcty  limb  with  that  excess  of  vitality  which  only  the  thor- 
ough-bred horse  ever  exhibits.  He  was  anxious  for  the  bit 
and  saddle,  because  they  meant  exercise,  a  race,  an  opportunity 
to  show  his  speed,  which  tlie  tborough-bied  recoguixea  ai  tba 
one  great  end  of  bis  existence. 
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Before  the  hone  was  saddled,  Lilj  had  donned  her  ridmg- 
habit,  put  a  reyolver  in  her  belt>  as  she  very  frequently  did 
when  riding  alone,  swallowed  a  hasty  supper,  scrawled  a  short 
note  to  her  mother  on  the  envelope  of  the  letter  she  had 
received, — which  she  charged  William  at  once  to  cany  to 
her, — and  was  ready  to  start  on  a  night-ride  to  Glenville.  She 
had  only  been  there  across  the  country  once;  but  she  thought 
she  knew  the  way,  or  was  at  least  so  familiar  with  the  *'  lay  " 
of  the  country  that  she  could  find  it. 

The  brawny  groom  with  difficulty  held  the  restless  horse 
by  the  bit;  but  the  slight  girl,  who  stood  upon  the  block  with 
pale  face  and  set  teeth,  gathered  the  reins  in  her  hand,  leaped 
fearlessly  into  the  saddle,  found  the  stirrup,  and  said,  *<  Let  him 
go  I  *'  without  a  quaver  in  her  voice.  The  man  loosed  his  hold. 
The  horse  stood  ux^right,  and  pawed  the  air  for  a  moment 
with  his  feet,  gave  a  few  mighty  leaps  to  make  sure  of  his 
liberty,  and  then,  stretching  out  his  neck,  bounded  forward  in 
a  race  which  would  require  all  the  mettle  of  his  endless  line 
of  noble  sires.  Almost  without  words,  her  errand  had  become 
known  to  the  household  of  servants;  and  as  she  flew  down 
the  road,  her  bright  hair  gleaming  in  the  moonlight,  old 
Maggie,  sobbing  and  tearful,  was  yet  so  impressed  witii  admi- 
ration, that  she  could  only  say,  — 

"De  Lor'  bress  her  I  Tears  like  dat  chile  ain't  'fear'd  o' 
noffin' ! " 

As  she  was  borne  like  an  arrow  down  the  avenue,  and  turned 
into  the  Glenville  road,  Lily  heard  the  whistle  of  the  train  as 
it  left  the  depot  at  Verdenton,  and  knew  that  upon  her  cool- 
ness and  resolution  alone  depended  the  life  of  her  father. 
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L  HACK   AGAIKST  TIMB. 


t 
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It  wbs,  perbapa,  well  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  pur- 
pose, that,  for  some  time  after  Betting  out  on  her  perilous 
jouraej,  Lily  Servoase  had  enough  to  do  to  maiiitnin  ber  seat. 
and  guide  and  control  her  horse.  Young  Lollard,  nhom  tba 
servant  had  bo  earnestly  remonstrated  against  her  taking, 
added  to  the  noted  pedigree  of  his  sire  the  special  excellences 
of  the  Glencoe  strain  of  hia  dam,  from  whom  he  inherited 
alao  a  darker  coat,  and  that  touch  of  native  savageness  nhiuh 
characterizes  the  stock  of  Emancipator.  Upon  both  sldea  his 
blood  was  as  pure  as  that  of  the  great  kings  of  the  turf,  and 
what  we  have  termed  hia  savagery  was  more  excess  of  spirit 
than  any  inclination  to  do  mischief.  It  was  that  uncontrolln< 
bla  desire  of  the  thorough-bred  horse  to  be  always  doing  liis 
best,  which  made  him  reatleas  of  the  bit  and  curb,  while  the 
native  sagacity  of  his  race  had  led  him  to  practice  somewhat 
on  the  fears  of  his  groom.  With  that  care  Mhich  only  the 
true  lover  of  the  horse  can  appreciate.  Colonel  Servoase  had 
watehed  over  the  growth  and  training  of  Young  Lollard, 
hoping  to  see  bim  rival,  if  he  did  not  snrpass,  the  excellences 
of  his  sire.  In  every  thing  but  temper,  he  had  been  gratified 
nl  the  result.  In  build,  power,  speed,  and  eiidnrance,  the 
liorse  offered  all  that  the  meat  faslidioos  could  desire.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  one  defect  of  a  quick  temper  from 
developing  into  a  vice,  the  colonel  had  establisbed  an  inflexi- 
ble rule  that  no  one  should  ride  him  but  himself.  His 
great  interest  in  the  colt  had  led  Lily,  who  inherited  all  bar 
father's  love  for  the  noble  animal,  to  look  very  carefully 
daring  his  enforced  absences  after  tlie  welfare  of  his  favurit*. 
Once  or  twice  she  bad  sitinniarily  discharged  grooms  niio 
were   guilty   of  disobeying   her  father's  injunctions,  and  ^ 
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always  made  it  a  rule  to  yisit  his  stall  STery  day;  so  that, 
although  she  had  never  ridden  him,  the  bone  was  familiar 
with  her  person  and  Yoice. 

It  was  well  for  her  that  this  was  the  case;  lor,  as  lie 
dashed  away  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  she  felt  how  power- 
less she  was  to  restrain  him  by  means  of  the  bit.  Nor  did  she 
attempt  it.  Merely  feeling  his  month,  and  keeping '  her  eye 
upon  the  road  before  him,  in  order  that  no  sndden  start  to 
right  or  left  should  take  her  by  surprise,  she  coolly  kept  bar 
seat,  and  tried  to  soothe  him  by  her  Yoice. 

With  head  outstretched,  and  sinewy  neck  strained  to  Ibi 
uttermost,  he  flew  oyer  the  ground  in  a  wild,  mad  race  with  tbs 
evening  wind,  as  it  seemed.  Without  jerk  or  strain,  but  easily 
and  steadily  as  the  falcon  flies,  the  highbred  horse  skimmed 
along  the  ground.  A  mile,  two,  three  miles  were  made,  in  time 
that  would  have  done  honor  to  the  staying  quality  of  his  sires, 
and  still  his  pace  had  not  slackened.  He  was  now  nearing  the 
river  into  which  fell  the  creek  that  ran  by  Warrington.  As 
he  went  down  the  long  slope  that  led  to  the  ford,  his  rider 
tried  in  vain  to  check  his  speed.  Pressure  upon  the  bit  but 
resulted  in  an  impatient  shaking  of  the  head,  and  laying  back 
of  the  ears.  He  kept  up  his  magnificent  stride  until  he  had 
reached  the  very  verge  of  the  river.  There  he  stopped,  threw 
up  his  head  in  inquiry,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  fretted  waters 
lighted  up  by  the  full  moon,  glanced  back  at  his  rider,  and, 
with  a  word  of  encouragement  from  her,  marched  proudly  into 
the  waters,  casting  up  a  silvery  spray  at  every  step.  Lily  did 
not  miss  this  opportunity  to  establish  more  intimate  relations 
with  her  steed.  She  patted  his  neck,  praised  him  lavishly, 
and  took  occasion  to  assume  control  of  him  while  he  was  in 
the  deepest  part  of  the  channel,  turning  him  this  way  and  that 
much  more  than  was  needful,  simply  to  accustom  him  to  obey 
her  will. 

When  he  came  out  on  the  other  bank,  he  would  have 
resumed  his  gallop  almost  at  once;  but  she  required  him  to 
walk  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  night  was  growing  chilly  by 
this  time.    As  the  wind  struck  her  at  the  hiU-top,  she  remem* 
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I  bered  that  she  had  thrown  a  hooded  waterproof  about  bw 
re  starting.  Slie  stoiiped  her  horae,  sMil,  inking  off  her 
I  hat,  galhcreil  her  long  hair  into  n  mass,  and  thrust  it  into  the 
I  hood,  which  she  drew  over  her  head,  and  iiresaed  her  hat  down 
D  it;  tlicu  she  gathered  the  reina,  and  they  went  on  in  that 
long,  steady  stride  which  marks  the  highbred  horse  when  he 
gets  thoroughly  down  to  his  work.  Once  or  twice  she  drew 
to  examine  the  landmarks,  and  determine  which  road  to 
take.  Sometimes  her  M'aj-  lay  through  the  forest,  and  she  was 
startled  by  the  cry  of  ttie  owl ;  anou  it  was  through  the  reedy 
bottom-land,  and  the  lialf-wild  bogs,  starting  from  their  lain, 
gave  her  an  instant's  fright.  TJie  moon  cast  strange  shadow.* 
around  her;  but  still  slie  pushed  on.  with  this  one  only  thought 
in  her  mind,  tiiat  her  father's  life  was  nt  staki?.  and  she  alone 
could  save  him.  She  had  written  to  her  mother  to  go  Wk 
to  Verdenton,  and  telegraph  to  her  father ;  but  she  put  no 
hope  ia  that.  How  she  trembled,  as  she  passed  each  fork  in 
the  rough  and  ill-marked  country  road,  lest  she  should  take  the 
right-Land  when  she  ought  to  turn  to  the  left,  and  so  low 
precious,  priceless  moments  I  llow  her  heart  beat  with  joy 
when  she  came  upon  any  remembered  landmark  I  And  all 
the  time  her  mind  was  full  of  tumultuous  prayer.  Sometimia 
it  bubbled  over  her  lips  in  tender,  disjointed  accents. 

"Father  !  Papa,  dear,  dear  Papa!  "  she  cried  to  the  bright 
still  night  that  lay  around;  and  then  the  tears  burst  over  the 
quivering  lids,  and  ran  down  the  fair  cheeks  in  torrents.  She 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart  as  she  fancied  that  a  gle^m  of 
redder  light  shot  athwart  the  northern  sky,  and  she  thought  of 
a  terrible  bonfire  that  would  rage  and  glow  above  that  horjzoti 
if  she  failed  to  bring  timely  warning  of  the  danger.  How  her 
lieart  throbbed  with  thankfulness  as  she  galloped  through  an 
avenue  of  giant  oaks  at  a  cross-roads  where  she  remembered 
slopping  with  her  father  one  day  I  He  had  told  her  that  it  was 
half  way  from  Glenville  to  Warrington.  He  had  watered  their 
bones  there;  and  she  remembered  every  word  of  pleasant 
badinage  he  had  addressed  to  her  as  they  rode  home.  Hud  one 
erer  before  so  dear,  so  tender  a  pareuf    The  tears  c 
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again;  but  she  drove  them  back  with  a  half-involtrntary  laugh. 
^ Not  now,  not  now  1  **  she  said.  '*  No;  nor  at  all.  They  shall 
not  come  at  all;  for  I  will  save  him.  O  God,  help  met  I  am 
but  a  weak  girl.  Why  did  the  letter  come  so  late?  But  I  will 
save  him !    Help  me,  Heaven  I  —  guide  and  help  1  ** 

She  glanced  at  her  watch  as  she  passed  from  under  the  shade 
of  the  oaks,  and,  as  she  held  the  dial  up  to  the  moonlight,  gave 
a  scream  of  joy.  It  was  just  past  the  stroke  of  nine.  She  had 
still  an  hour,  and  half  the  distance  had  been  accomplished  in 
half  that  time.  She  had  no  fear  of  her  horse.  Awsnng  on 
now  in  the  swinging  fox-walk  which  he  took  whenever  the 
character  of  the  road  or  the  mood  of  his  rider  demanded,  there 
was  no  sign  of  weariness.  As  he  threw  his  head  upon  one  side 
and  the  other,  as  if  asking  to  be  allowed  to  press  on,  she  saw 
hb  dark  eye  gleam  with  the  fire  of  the  inveterate  racer.  His 
thin  nostrils  were  distended;  but  his  breath  came  regularly  and 
full.  She  had  not  forgotten,  even  in  her  haste  and  fright,  the 
lessons  her  father  had  taught;  but,  as  soon  as  she  could  control 
her  horse,  she  had  spared  him,  and  compelled  him  to  husband 
his  strength.  Her  spirits  rose  at  the  prospect.  She  even 
caroled  a  bit  of  exultant  song  as  Young  Lollard  swept  on 
through  a  forest  of  towering  pines,  with  a  white  sand-cushion 
stretched  beneath  his  feet.  The  fragrance  of  the  pines  came  to 
her  nostrils,  and  with  it  the  thought  of  frankincense,  and  that 
brought  up  the  hymns  of  her  childhood.  The  Star  in  the  East, 
the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  the  Great  Deliverer,  —  all  swept 
across  her  wrapt  vision ;  and  then  came  the  priceless  promise, 
**  I  will  not  leave  thee,  nor  forsake.*' 

Still  on  and  on  the  brave  horse  bore  her  with  untiring  limb. 
Half  the  remaining  distance  is  now  consumed,  and  she  comes 
to  a  place  where  the  road  forks,  not  once,  but  into  four 
branches.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  level  old  field  covered  witii 
a  thick  gfTOwth  of  scrubby  pines.  Through  the  masses  of  thick 
green  are  white  lanes  which  stretch  away  in  every  direction, 
with  no  visible  difference  save  in  the  density  or  frequency  of 
the  shadows  which  fall  across  them.  She  tries  to  think  which 
of  the  many  intersecting  paths  lead  to  her  destination.    She 
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tries  this  and  then  that  for  a  few  st^ps,  eoasults  Ihe  etan  to 
I  determine  in  what  dtrectioo  GlenvUle  Wta,  nivl  haa  almost 
I    decided   upon   the  first  tin  the  right,  when  ghe  hears  a  eouud 

which  turns  her  blood  to  ice  in  her  veins. 
I  A  shrill  whistle  sounds  to  the  left,  —  once,  twice,  thrice.  — 
and  then  it  is  answered  from  the  road  in  front.  There  are  two 
'  others.  U  Ciod!  if  she  but  knew  which  road  to  take!  Sha 
I  knows  well  enough  the  meaning  of  those  signals.  She  biu 
'  heard  them  before.  The  masked  cavaliers  aie  rlosing  in  u|>oii 
I  her:  and,  as  if  froxen  tn  stone,  she  sits  her  horse  in  the  c\pax 
moonlight,  and  can  not  choose. 

She  is  not  thinking  of  iierself.  It  is  not  for  herself  that  she 
fears:  but  there  baa  come  over  her  a  horrible  numbing  sensa- 
'  lion  that  she  is  lost,  that  she  does  not  know  which  road  lends 
to  those  she  seeks  to  save;  and  at  the  samu  time  there  cowrs 
the  oertain  conviction  that  to  err  would  be  fatal.  There  are 
but  two  roads  now  to  choose  from,  since  she  has  heard  Uie  fate- 
ful signals  from  the  left  and  front:  but  bow  much  depends 
upon  that  choice !  "  It  most  be  this,"  she  says  to  herself ;  und, 
OS  she  says  it,  the  sickening  conviction  comes,  "No,  no:  it  is 
the  othei ! "  She  hears  hoof-strokes  upon  the  road  in  front,  on 
Ihftt  to  her  left,  and  now,  too,  ou  that  which  turns  sheer  to  Uia 
right.  From  one  to  the  other  the  whistle  sounds,  —  sharp, 
short  signals.  Utr  heart  sinks  within  her.  She  has  halted  at 
Die  very  rendezvous  of  the  enemy.  They  are  all  about  her.  To 
attempt  to  ride  down  either  road  now  is  to  invite  destruction. 

She  woke  from  her  stupor  when  the  first  horaeman  came  in 
sight,  and  thanked  God  tor  ber  dark  horse  and  colorless  habit. 
She  urged  young  Lollard  among  the  dense  scrub-pines  which 
grew  between  the  two  roads  from  which  she  knew  that  she 
must  choose,  turned  his  head  back  towards  tlie  point  of  inter- 
section, drew  her  revolver,  leaned  over  upon  his  neck,  and 
peered  through  the  overhanging  branches.  She  patted  her 
horse's  head,  and  whispered  to  him  softly  to  keep  him  aUIl, 

Hardly  had  site  placed  herself  in  hiding,  before  the  open 
Hpace  around  the  intersecting  roads  was  alive  with  disguised 
horsemen.     She  could  catch  glimpses  of  their  figures  as  aho 
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gazed  ihrongh  the  dustering  spines.  Three  men  came  into  the 
road  which  ran  along  to  the  right  of  where  she  stood.  They 
were  hardly  five  steps  from  where  she  lay,  panting,  but  deter* 
mined,  on  the  faithful  horse,  which  moved  not  a  muscle.  Once 
be  had  neighed  before  they  came  so  near ;  but  there  were  so 
many  horses  neighing  and  snuffing,  that  no  one  had  heeded  it. 
She  remembered  a  little  flask  which  Maggie  had. put  into  her 
pocket  It  was  whiskey.  She  put  up  her  revolver,  drew  out 
Uie  flask,  opened  it,  poured  some  in  her  hand,  and,  leaning  for- 
ward, rubbed  it  on  the  horse's  nose.  He  did  not  offer  to  neigh 
again. 

One  of  tiie  men  who  stood  near  her  spoke. 

**  Gentlemen,  I  am  the  East  Conmiander  of  Camp  No.  5  of 
Pultowa  County." 

"  And  I,  of  Camp  No.  8,  of  Wayne." 

'*  And  I,  of  No.  12,  Sevier." 

''  You  are  the  men  I  expected  to  meet,"  said  the  first. 

''We  were  ordered  to  report  to  you,*'  said  the  others. 

^  This  is  Bentley's  Cross,  then,  I  presume." 

"  The  same." 

."  Four  miles  from  Glenville,  I  believe  ?  " 

^'Nigfa  about  that,"  said  one  of  the  others. 

''We  leave  this  road  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  this 
place  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  cross  by  a  country  way  to  the  river-road." 

"  What  is  the  distance  to  the  river-road  by  this  route  ?" 

"  Not  far  from  five  miles." 

'*It  is  now  about  half-past  nine;  so  that  there  is  no  haste. 
How  many  men  have  you  each  V  " 

"  Thirty-two  from  No.  8." 

"  Thirty-one  from  No.  12." 

"I  have  myself /or/y.  Are  yours  informed  of  the  work  on 
hand?" 

"  Not  a  word." 

"  Are  we  quite  secure  here  ?  " 

'*!  have  had  the  roads  picketed  since  sundown,"  answered 
one.  "I  myself  just  cam«  from  the  aouth|  not  ten  minutes 
before  you  signaled." 
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"  Ah  t  1  thought  1  heard  a  horso  on  that  road." 

"  Has  the  purty  we  want  left  Verdentoii?  " 

"  A  messenger  from  Glenville  says  he  is  oa  the  tmia  wlUi  ib^ 
carpet-bagger  Servosse."  ^^| 

"  Going  home  with  him?  "  ^^M 

"YeB."  ^J 

"  The  decree  does  not  cover  Servosse  ?  " 

■•No,- 

''  1  don't  half  like  the  busiaesB,  anyhow,  and  am  not  inclined 
to  go  beyond  eipress  orders.  What  do  you  say  about  it?" 
asked  the  leader. 

"  Hadn't  we  better  say  the  decree  covers  both  ?  "  asked  one. 

"1  can't  do  it,"  said  the  leader  with  decision. 

"  Tou  remember  our  rules,"  said  the  tliird,  —  '■  •  when  a  purty 
is  made  up  by  details  from  different  camps,  it  shall  constitulo 
a  camp  so  far  as  to  regulate  its  own  action ;  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  such  action  which  Ihe  officer  in  command  may  see  fil 
to  submit  to  it  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote.'    I  Lliiuk 
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There  was  a  moment's  bnzz  in  the  crowd. 

One  careless-toned  fellow  said  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
well  enough  to  wait  till  they  caught  their  hare  before  cook- 
ing it.  It  was  not  the  first  time  a  squad  had  thought  they  had 
Servosse  in  their  power;  but  they  had  never  ruffled  a  hair  of 
his  head  yet. 

The  leader  commanded,  <<  Order  1 "  and  one  of  the  associate 
Commanders  moved  that  the  same  decree  be  made  against  him 
as  against  the  said  Denton.  Then  the  vote  was  tiJcen.  All 
were  in  the  affirmative,  except  the  loud-voiced  young  man  who 
had  spoken  before,  who  said  with  emphasis,  — 

''  No,  by  Granny  I  I*m  not  in  favor  of  killing  anybody  1  1*11 
have  you  know,  gentlemen,  it's  neither  a  pleasant  nor  a  safe 
business.  First  we  know,  we'll  all  be  running  our  necks  into 
hemp.  It's  what  we  call  murder,  gentlemen,  in  civilized  and 
Christian  countries  I " 

**  Order  1 "  cried  the  commander. 

'*  Oh,  you  needn't  yell  at  me  1 "  said  the  young  man  fearlessly. 
*^  I'm  not  afraid  of  anybody  here,  nor  all  of  you.  Mel.  Gumey 
and  I  came  just  to  take  some  friends'  places  who  couldn't  obey 
the  summons,  —  we're  not  bound  to  stay,  but  I  suppose  I  shall 
go  along.  I  don't  like  it,  though,  and,  if  I  get  much  sicker,  I 
shall  leave.    You  can  count  on  that  I " 

**  If  you  stir  from  your  place,"  said  the  leader  sternly, ''  I  shall 
put  a  bullet  through  you." 

"  Oh,  you  go  to  hell ! "  retorted  the  other.  ^  You  don't  expect 
to  frighten  one  of  the  old  Louisiana  Tigers  in  that  way,  do 
you  ?  Now  look  here,  Jake  Carver,"  he  continued,  drawing  a 
huge  navy  revolver,  and  cocking  it  coolly,  '<  don't  try  any  such 
little  game  on  me,  'cause,  if  ye  do,  there  may  be  more'n  one  of 
us  fit  for  a  spy-glass  when  it's  over." 

At  this,  considerable  confusion  arose;  and  Lily,  with  her 
revolver  ready  cocked  in  her  hand,  turned,  and  cautiously  made 
her  way  to  the  road  which  had  been  indicated  as  the  one  which 
led  to  Glenville.  Just  as  her  horse  stepped  into  the  path,  an 
overhanging  limb  caught  her  hat,  and  pulled  it  off,  together 
with  the  hood  of  her  waterproof,  so  that  her  hair  fell  down 
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^^H    again  upon  her  ehoulders.     She  hardly  noticed  the  fact  in  h« 
^^^r    excitement,  aiid,  if  she  had,  could  not  have  stopped  to  repair 
the  accident.     She  kept  iier  horse  upon  tlie  ahndy  side,  waUdng 
upon  the  grass  as  much  as  possible  to  prevent  attracting  atten- 
tion, watching  on  all  sides  for  any  scattered  members  of  the 
^^_     Klan.     She  had  proceeded  thus  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
^^^L    ynrds,  when  she  came  to  a  turn  in  the  road,  And  saw,  sitting 
^^^B    before  her  in  the  moonlight,  one  of  the  dis^iised  horsemen. 
^^^^    eridcntly  a  sentry  nho  had  been  stationed  there  to  see  that  no 
^^^B   one  came  upon  the  camp  unexpectedly.     I^e  was  facing  Iho 
^^H    other  way,  but  just  at  that  instant  turned,  and,  seeing  her  indis- 
^^V    tinctiy  in  the  shadow,  cried  out  at  once,  — 
^^         "Who's  there?    Halt!" 

They  were  not  twenty  yards  apart.  Young  Lollard  w» 
trembling  with  eicitement  imder  the  tightly-drawn  reio. 
Lily    thought   of    her    father    half-prayerfully,   half-fiercely. 

■  bowed  close  over  her  horse's  neck,  and  braced  herself  in  th* 
saddle,  with  every  muscle  as  t^nse  as  those  of  the  tigi^r  wait- 
ing for  his  leap.  Almost  before  the  words  were  out  of  the 
scntty's  mouth,  she  had  given  Toung  Lollard  the  spur,  and 
shot  like  an  arrow  into  the  bright  moonlight,  straight  towards 
the  black  mufHi'd  horseman- 

■  "My  God!  "  he  cried,  amazed  at  the  sudden  apparition. 
She  waa  close  upon  him  in  an  instant.  There  was  a  shot; 
his  startled  horse  sprang  aside,  and  Lily,  urging  Toung  IjoI- 
lard  to  his  utmost  speed,  was  flying  down  Uie  TOad  towatd 
Gtenville.  She  beard  an  uproar  behind,  —  ahouta,  and  one 
or  two  shots.  On,  on,  she  sped.  She  knew  now  every  fool 
of  the  road  beyond.  She  looked  back,  and  saw  her  pursuers 
swarming  out  of  the  wood  into  the  moonlight.  Just  then  the 
was  in  shadow.  A  mile,  two  miles,  were  passed.  She  drew 
in  her  horse  to  listen.  There  was  the  noise  of  a  borsc's 
hoofs  coming  down  a  hill  she  had  just  descended,  as  her 
gallant  steed  bore  her,  almost  with  undiminished  stride,  up 
the  opposite  slope.  She  laughed,  even  in  her  terrible  ezciW- 
raent,  at  the  very  thought  that  any  one  should  alteio^t  to  ovaiv 
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**  They*!!  Imve  fleet  steeds  tliat  follow,  qnotli  young  Locbfaiyir," 

•lie  hummed  as  she  patted  Young  Lollard's  outstretched  neck. 
She  turned  when  they  reached  the  summit,  her  long  hair 
streaming  backward  in  the  moonlight  like  a  golden  -banner, 
and  saw  the  solitary  horseman  on  the  opposite  slope;  then 
turned  back,  and  passed  over  the  hill.  He  halted  as  she  dashed 
out  of  sight,  and  after  a  moment  turned  round,  and  soon  met 
the  entire  camp,  now  in  perfect  order,  galloping  forward  dark 
and  silent  as  fate.  The  Conmiander  halted  as  they  met  the 
returning  sentineL 

"  What  was  it?  "  he  asked  quickly. 

^  Nothing,**  replied  the  sentinel  carelessly.  *^  I  was  sitting 
there  at  the  turn  examining  my  revolver,  when  a  rabbit  ran 
across  the  road,  and  frightened  my  mare.  She  jumped,  and 
the  pistol  went  off.  It  happened  to  graze  my  left  arm,  so  I 
could  not  hold  the  reins ;  and  she  like  to  have  taken  me  into 
Glenville  before  I  could  pull  her  up.*' 

'Tm  glad  that's  all,*'  said  the  officer,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
**  Did  it  hurt  you  much  ?  " 

^  Well,  it's  used  that  arm  up,  for  the  present.** 

A  hasty  examination  showed  this  to  be  true,  and  the  reck- 
less-talking young  man  was  detailed  to  accompany  him  to 
some  place  for  treatment  and  safety,  while  the  others  passed 
on  to  perform  their  horrible  task. 


The  ti^ain  irora  Verdenton  had  reached  and  left  Glenville. 
The  incomers  had  been  divided  between  the  rival  hotels,  the 
porters  had  removed  the  luggage,  and  the  agent  was  just 
entering  his  office,  when  a  foam-flecked  horse  with  bloody 
nostrils  and  fiery  eyes,  ridden  by  a  young  girl  with  a  white,  set 
face,  and  fair,  flowing  hair,  dashed  up  to  the  station. 

"  Judge  Denton ! "  the  rider  shrieked. 

The  agent  had  but  time  to  motion  with  his  hand,  and  she 
had  swept  on  towards  a  carriage  which  was  being  swiftly 
driven  away  from  the  station,  and  which  waa  \u&t  NmVA.<^  %i(i>^ 
turn  of  the  village  street* 
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"  Papa,  Papa  I  "  shrieked  the  giilish  voice  aa  alie  swept  on. 

A  frightened  face  glanced  backward  from  the  narriage,  and 
an  instant  Conifort  SerroBie  was  standing  in  the  jmth  of 
e  nisbing  steed. 

"  llo,  Lollard  1 "  he  shouted,  in  a  voice  nhicb  rang  over  the 
aleei^y  town  like  a  trumpet-note. 

The  amazed  horse  veered  quickly  lo  one  side,  and  stopped  an 
if  stricken  to  atone,  while  Lily  fell  insensible  into  her  fathers 

When  she  recovered,  he  was  bending  o 
look  in  bis  ejea  which  she  will  never  forget. 


j[ne  ama: 
if  stricken  i 
arms.     V>h 

»look  in  bis  i 
Lilt  had 
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THE  "REB      VIEW  OF  IT. 

Lilt  had  faltered  out  her  message  of  horror  e 

moments  when  she  was  being  carried  in  1 
father's  arms  to  tlie  hotel.  Indeed,  her  unexpected  appear- 
ance, and  clamorous  baste  to  prevent  her  father's  departaro 
from  the  town,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  inforni  liim  that 
she  knew  of  some  danger  that  impended.  Her  uncooscioiis 
nmtteringa  had  still  further  advised  him  of  the  character  o( 
tlie  danger  and  the  fact  that  she  herself  had  narrowly  lo- 
c.iped.  Thb  was  all  he  could  glean  from  her.  Her  over- 
taxed system  had  given  way  with  excitement  and  fatigue,  and. 
fortunately  for  her,  she  slept.  A  physician  was  called,  who, 
aftvr  examination  of  her  condition,  directed  that  she  should 
in  no  event  be  aroused.  A  telegram  from  Metta,  which  should 
have  been  delivered  oi\  the  arrival  of  the  train,  conlinned  the 
conclusion  at  which  Servosse  had  arrived.  He  left  the  Iwd. 
ude  of  the  daughter  who  to  bis  eyed  liad  grown  to  woman- 
hood since  the  noon  of  the  day  before,  but  once  during  tlie 
night,  and  that  was  but  to  telegraph  to  Metta,  to  provide  that 
iiollard  should  be  well  cued  {or,  and  to  consult  wiUl 
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Judge  Denton,  who  had  remained  with  them  in  the  town. 
It  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  danger  had  passed  by :  so 
these  two  men  concluded  to  watch  until  morning. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  Lily  opened  her  eyes,  to  find  her 
father  holding  her  hand,  and  gazing  upon  her  with  inexpressi- 
ble affection.'  She  told  him  all  as  soon  as  her  weakness  and 
her  sobs  would  permit,  and  was  more  than  rex>aid  for  all  she 
had  dared  and  suffered  by  the  fervent  embrace  and  the  tremu- 
lous *<6od  bless  you,  my  daughter  1"  which  followed  her 
recital.  Then  he  ordered  some  refreshments  for  her,  and 
recommended  further  sleep,  while  he  went  to  recount  her 
stoiy  to  his  friend. 

Somehow  the  story  seemed  to  have  leaked  out  during  the 
night,  and  every  one  about  the  town  was  aware  of  its  main 
features.  That  there  had  been  a  raid  intended,  nay,  that  it 
had  even  been  organized,  and  proceeded  to  the  bridge  across 
the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  Judge  Denton  on  his 
way  home,  was  undoubted.  That  the  party  had  rendezvoused 
at  Bentley's  Cross-Roads  was  also  known,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  the  judge's  carriage  had  been  stopped  and  turned  back, 
just  on  the  outskirts  of  Glenville,  by  the  arrival  of  the  daughter 
of  Colonel  Servosse,  bareheaded,  and  mounted  on  a  foaming 
steed.  That  she  had  come  from  Warrington  was  presumed, 
and  that  she  must  have  passed  Bentley's  Cross  about  the  time 
of  the  rendezvous  was  more  than  probable.  Added  to  this 
was  the  fact  that  a  countryman  coming  to  market  early  had 
brought  in  a  lady's  riding-hat  which  he  had  found  at  the  very 
spot  where  the  Klan  had  met.  He  was  closely  examined, as 
to  the  appearance  of  the  ground,  and  the  precise  point  at 
which  he  found  it.  Of  course,  it  was  by  no  means  sure  that 
it  was  Miss  Lily's  hat ;  but  such  was  evidently  the  impression. 
The  loud-voiced  young  man  who  had  been  detailed  to  take 
care  of  the  wounded  sentinel,  and  who  had  come  into  the 
same  town  with  his  charge,  volunteered  to  ascertain  that 
fact,  and  took  the  hat  into  his  possession.  Returning  to  the 
hotel,  and  entering  the  room  where  a  young  man  lounged 
upon  the  bed,  with  his  left  arm  iu  a  sling,  he  excloim^^^ — 
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"  I  thought  it  wM  mighty  queer  that  &  rabbit  had  made 
Melville  Gurnej  shoot  himself,  and  let  hia  horse  run  away  too. 
1  think  I  understand  it  now." 

He  Inid  the  hat  upon  the  bed  beside  his  friend  as  be  spoke. 
Melville  Gumey  recognized  it  in  &n  instant;  but  be  tried  to 
betray  no  emotion,  as  he  asked,  — 

"  Well,  what  ia  it  you  understand,  John  Burleson  7  " 

"The  whole  thing.  I  see  it  now  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  little  Yankee  giri  had  just  come  to  the  Cross  when  our 
bands  began  to  close  in  on  her.  She  hid  iu  the  pines, — proba- 
bly right  there  at  the  Forks,  —  and  no  doubt  saw  and  bMrd 
every  thing  that  went  on.  By  Gad  I  she's  a  plucky  little  piecrl 
But  how  the  deuce  do  you  suppose  she  kept  that  horse  still, 
with  a  hundred  boraes  all  around  her?  Gad  I  it  was  close 
qu.irters  1  Then,  as  she  is  coming  out,  she  stumble*  on  Sir. 
Sfelville  Gumey  sijinding  sentry  over  that  deril'a  gong  of 
respectable  murderers,  shoots  him  before  he  has  time  to  say 
Jock  Robinson,  aiid  comes  sailing  iu  here  like  a  bird,  on  ihst 
magnificent  thorough-bred,  overhauls  Judge  Denton's  carri^^ 
nnd  saves  her  Tather's  life  tike  a  heroine,  and  a  lady  tooi,  aa 
xhe  is.  Dang  my  buttons  if  I  ain't  ready  to  hiss  the  h«m 
ot  her  garments  even  I  Mel,  Guruey.  I'll  be  hanged  i(  I 
don't  envy  you  the  pleo-sure  of  being  shot  by  such  a  splendid 
plucky  little  girl  !     D'ye  know  her '!     Ever  met  her  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Of  course.  They  say  she  knows  almost  aa  many  people  u 
her  father,  who,  by  the  way,  Mel.,  is  no  slouch,  either.  I  knftW 
him,  and  like  him  too,  if  he  is  a  carpet-bagger.  I'm  gUd  t 
put  in  a  good  word  for  him  last  night.  No  doubt  she  hearl 
me,"  Mel.  Gurney,  I'm  in  luck  for  once.  Give  me  that  hall 
What  ara  I  going  to  do  with  it  'i  Why,  restore  it  to  the  owner, 
make  my  peace  with  her  pa  and  Judge  Denton,  and  in  ths 
fullness  of  time  offer  her  my  hand  and  heart." 

"  Pshaw  I  "  exclaimed  Gurney. 

"  Pshaw '/  My  dear  friend,  you  seem  smitten  with  ■  Ug 
disgust  all  at  once.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  take  my  place  Y 
Jfemember  you  can't  bate  ftU  the  good  things.     It's  enough 
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for  yon  to  have  her  sling  a  Inmp  of  cold  lead  ihrongfa  yonr 
carcass.  Be  thankfnl  for  what  jon  enjoy,  and  don't  envy  other 
people  their  little  pleasures.  *' 

"I  wish  yon  would  stop  fooling,  and  talk  sense  for  a 
moment,  Burleson,"  said  Gumey  fretfully. 

**Hear  him  now!  As  if  I  had  been  doing  any  thing  else  I 
By  Grad  1  the  more  sense  I  talk,  the  less  I  am  appreciated. 
Witness  Jake  Carver  last  night,  and  Mel.  Gumey  this  morn- 
ing. I'm  no  spring-chicken;  and,  allowing  me  to  be  the  judge, 
I  feel  free  to  say  that  I  have  never  listened  to  more  sound  and 
convincing  sense  than  flowed  from  these  lips  on  those  \mo  occa- 
sions," responded  Burleson. 

<*  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  "  asked  Gumey. 

"  What,  about  the  sense  ?    Entirely  so.  *• 

"  No,  about  Miss  Lily  Servosse,"  said  Gumey. 

"  And  the  proffer  of  my  heart  and  hand  ?  "  answered  Burle- 
son. "No.  Unfortunately,  —  don't  you  blow  on  me,  and  tell 
that  I  ever  used  that  word ;  but  in  earnest  truth  I  never  came 
nearer  feeling  it,  —  unfortunately,  I  say,  I  am,  as  you  have 
reason  to  know,  under  bonds  to  confer  my  precious  personality 
upon  another,  —  a  Miss  Lily  too,  (thank  Heaven  for  the  name, 
at  least  I )  —  and  so  must  deny  myself  the  disting^uished  privi- 
lege I  for  a  moment  dreamed  of.  No,  I'm  not  in  eamest 
about  that  part  of  it." 

"Well,  I  am,"  said  Gumey  emphatically. 

"The  devil  you  say!"  exclaimed  Burleson  in  surprise. 
"  You  don't  mean  it  I " 

"  I  will  win  and  wed  Lily  Servosse,  if  I  can,"  said  Gumey 
modestly. 

"  Well,  /  swear  I  "  exclaimed  Burleson.  "  But  do  you  know, 
old  fellow,  I  don't  think  you  put  that  in  the  hypothetical  with- 
out reason  ?  It's  my  notion  you'll  have  a  hard  time  of  it, 
even  if  you  manage  to  pull  through  at  all  on  that  line. 
Remember,  old  fellow,  your  family,  position,  and  all  that, 
won't  count  a  rush  for  you  in  this  matter.  These  carpet- 
baggers don't  care  a  continental  cuss  how  many  niggers  your 
ancestors  had.     Then  your  father  is  au  es^^cioA.  ^xi\A^Qw\s»\>  cA. 
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^^^B  Servosse  ;  and  for  yonraelf — all  that  /  can  ace  that  5011  hare 
^^^r  to  put  up  is,  that  you  went  along  with  a  crowd  of  ivspecUbk 
gentlemen  to  kill  her  father,  .md  would  have  done  so,  but  fot 
her  nerve ;  in  fact,  you  can  claim  very  justly  that  you  would 
have  prevented  her  saving  him,  if  she  had  uot  shot  you,  and 
eifected  her  escape." 

"  That  is  not  so.     Her  father  was  not  included  in  the  decree, 
and  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  ha  would  be  in  company  wilh 
Deuton,"  interrupted  Gurney, 
"  Well,  we  will  say  on  your  way  to  roust  —  yes,  by  Ilearen  I 
roost  alive — Judge  Denton  I     Think  of  that,  will  you? 
•  General  Guruey's  son,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
nay,  almost  in   its  last  quarter,  —  iu   the  blaze   of   American 
fl'cedom  and  civilization   at.  all  events, —  goes  out  by  night 
to  broi!  a  neighbor,  without  even  the  cannibals  eicuso  of 
hunger  I     Bah  I  that's  a  fine  plea  for  a  lover,  isn't  it  ?" 

"My  God,  Burleson  I"  cried  Gurney,  jumping  up,     "Tou 
I  don't  think  she'll  look  at  it  in  that  light,  do  you  'i  " 

•■  Why  not '/    Oughtn't  any  decent  woman  to  do  bo,  not  U> 
Bay  a  carpet-haggcr's  daughter?    T  vow  I  shouldn't  blame  her 
if  she  took  another  shot  at  you  for  your  impudence  I " 
"Nor    I    either,   Burleson,    that's    a  facti"  s£ud    Gumey 

I  musingly.  ^^ 

"  Ha,   ha,  ha  ! "  laughed  Burleson.     "  I  understand  fl^H 
labbit  story  now.     You  recognized  Miss  Lily  'f  "  ^^| 

"  Of  course,"  said  Gurney  simply.  ^^| 

"  'Of  course,"  it  is,  indeed  ! "  said  Burleson.  "  I  might  haTB 
Known  it  would  have  taken  more  than  one  broken  arm  lo 
make  Mel.  Gurney  let  a  rider  run  his  guard  unhurt.  Yon 
?ec<^ized  her,  and  galloped  after  her  to  prevent  suspicion, 
and  on  the  way  invented  that  atory  about  the  rabbit,  and  your 
pistol  going  off.  By  Gad  I  it  was  a  gallant  thing,  old  fellow, 
if  we  were  on  a  heathen  errand.  Give  me  your  hand,  my  boyi 
It's  not  so  bad,  after  all.  Perhaps  Miss  Lily  might  t>>lki^^| 
decent  man  of  you  in  time:  though  we  both  ought  Ui^^| 
hanged,  that's  a  fact  I "  ^^| 

^^^^^^dpfnr  thought  of  it  in  that  way,  Burleson; 'hut  it  ii  b^^^| 
^^^^^^^■U  Gurney,  mth  aaW^^duc.  ^^| 
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**  Horrible  ?  —  iVs  helliflh,  Mel.  Gomey !  ThatTs  what  it  is  1 
If  I  were  the  Yankees,  and  had  the  power  of  the  gOTemment, 
I  wouldn't  see  these  thmgs  go  on  one  hour.  By  Gadl  I'm 
ashamed  of  them  as  Americans  1  When  the  war  was  going  on 
and  we  met  them  in  battle,  there  was  alwa3r8  one  satisfaction, 
whoever  got  ''fanned  out,'* — it  was  always  our  own  folks  that 
did  it,  and  one  couldn't  well  help  being  proud  of  the  job.  I  tell 
you  what,  MeL,  there's  been  many  a  time  when  I  could  hardly 
tell  which  I  was  proudest  of, — Yank,  or  Reb.  There  was 
Gettysburg,  now  I  You  know  I  was  in  the  artillery,  and  had 
a  better  chance  to  see  the  ensemble  of  a  battle  than  one  in  the 
infantry  line.  We  had  been  pouring  a  perfect  hell  of  shot 
upon  the  cemetery  for  an  hour,  when  the  charge  was  ordered, 
and  we  ceased  firing.  We  were  black  and  grim,  and  almost 
deaf  with  the  continuous  roar.  I  remember  the  sweat  poured 
down  the  sooty  faces  of  my  g^un-mates,  and  I  don*t  suppose 
there  was  a  dry  rag  about  them.  Some  leaned  on  the  smoking 
piece,  and  some  threw  themselves  on  the  ground;  but  every  one 
kept  his  eyes  riveted  on  that  line  of  bright  steel  and  dirty  gray 
which  was  sweeping  up  to  the  low  wall  that  we  had  been  salt- 
ing with  fire  so  long.  We  thought  they  would  go  over  it  as 
the  sea  breaches  a  saud-dike.  But  we  were  mistaken.  Those 
men  who  had  hung  to  their  ground  through  it  all,  sent  their 
plague  of  leaden  death  in  our  fellows'  faces,  and  met  them  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  as  coolly  and  stubbornly  as  if  it  were 
but  the  opening  of  the  ball,  instead  of  its  last  gallopade.  Bad 
as  I  felt  when  our  fellows  fell  back,  I  could  have  given  three 
cheers  for  those  Yanks  with  a  will.  I  thought  then,  that  ^f 
the  worst  came,  as  I  always  believed  it  would,  we  could  have 
a  genuine  pride  in  our  conquerors. 

**  And  so  I  had,  until  this  Ku-Klux  business  came  up.  I  told 
our  fellows  on  the  start,  they  would  bum  their  fingers ;  for  I 
could  not  forget  that  the  men  they  were  whipping  and  hanging 
were  the  friends  of  those  same  Yankees,  —  the  only  friends  they 
had  here  too,  —  and  I  had  no  idea  that  such  men  would  suffer 
them  to  be  abused  at  that  rate.  Some  of  the  boys  got  tlie 
notion,  however,  that  I  was  afraid  \  and  I  went  in  yi&t  tA  %kQr« 
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I  them  I  was  not.  For  a  time  I  looked  every  day  for  an  eaitb- 
I  quake,  tatA,  when  it  didn't  come,  I  felt  an  unutterable  contempt 
I  for  the  whole  Yankee  nation ;  and  damn  me  ill  don't  leel  it 
L  jei\  I  leallj  pity  this  man,  Servoasel  He  feels  ashamed  of 
I  his  people,  and  knows  that  even  the  white  Republicans — poor 
I  Bhotes  as  many  of  them  are — despise  the  whining,  canting 
I  eyoophancy  which  makes  their  Northern  allies  abandon  help- 
s  friends  to  powerful  enemies.  I  tell  you  what,  Mel.  Gur- 
I  ney.  if  we  Southerners  had  come  out  ahead,  and  had  such 
I  friends  as  these  niggers  and  Union  men.  with  now  and  then  one 
T  on-n  kidney,  scattered  throngh  the  North,  we  would  hare 
I  gone  through  hell-Jire  before  we  would  have  deserted  them  in 
)  this  wayl" 

"  That  is  no  justification  to  us,  though,"  said  Gomey,  who 
'  iras  now  walking  back  and  forth  across  the  room,  quite  forget- 
I   ful  of  the  pain  of  his  ann. 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  makes  it  worse,"  said  Burleson.  "  Wa 
ore  advancing  the  jKiwer  of  a  party  to  which  we  are  devoted,  it 
I  is  true;  but  in  so  doing  we  are  merely  putting  power  in  the 
hands  of  Its  worst  elements,  against  whom  we  shall  have  to 
rebel  sooner  or  later.  The  leaders  in  these  cowardly  raids — 
such  men  as  Jake  Carver  and  a  hundred  more  whom  I  could 
name — will  be  our  representatives,  senators,  legislators,  judges, 

I  and  so  forth,  hereafter.  It  is  the  simple  rule  of  human  nature. 
Leadership  in  any  public  movement  is  the  sure  pathway  to 
public  honor.  It  has  been  so  since  the  war.  Look  at  the  men 
to  whom  we  have  given  civic  honors.  IIow  many  of  them 
would  have  been  heard  of,  but  for  their  soldiering?  In  that 
case.  I  don't  complain  of  it.  They  were  all  brave  men,  though 
some  were  great  fools.  But  when  it  comes  to  preferring  mid- 
night murderers  and  brutal  assassins  for  legislators  and  govern- 
ore  and  judges,  and  the  like,  simply  because  they  were  leaden 
in  crime^  I  swear,  Mel.  Gumey,  it  comes  hard  I  Some  time  or 
other  we  shall  be  sick  and  ashamed  of  it." 
"  1  am  that  now,"  said  Gurney. 
"  No  doubt ;  especially  since  you  have  thought  how  lily  Smw 
Tosae  must  look  at  it.     Now,  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mel.,  I  like 
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yon,  and  I  like  Seryosse's  little  girl  too.  I  believe  yon  can 
get  her, — after  a  while,  you  know, — if  yonVe  got  pluck 
enough  to  own  up  and  reform, '  repent  and  be  baptized,'  you 
know.  And  it  will  be  a  baptism  to  you :  you  can  bet  on  thati 
~»  baptism  of  fireP' 

"You  don't  suppose  I'd  *  peach,'  do  you,  John  Burleson?" 
Bud  Gumey,  turning  indignantly  towards  his  friend. 

''Hell!  You  don't  think  I've  turned  fool,  do  you?"  asked 
Burleson,  with  equal  indignation.  "  See  here,  Gumey,  you  and 
I  were  boys  together.  Did  you  ever  know  me  to  do  a  mean 
thing?" 

«  Never ! " 

**  Well  now,  listen.  I'm  going  to  bolt  this  whole  business. 
I'm  not  going  to  tell  on  anybody  else  (you  know  I'd  be  drawn 
and  quartered  first);  but  I'm  going  to  own  up  my  connection 
with  it,  tell  as  much  as  I  can,  without  implicating  any  one  else, 
and  do  my  best  to  break  it  up.  I  never  thought  of  just  this 
way  of  doing  it  before,  and  should  not  have  hit  on  it  now  but 
for  your  sake." 

"  For  my  sake?  "  asked  Gumey  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,  for  your  sake.  Don't  you  see  you  will  have  to  own  up 
in  this  way,  before  either  father  or  daughter  will  look  at  you?  " 

"Well?" 

"  Well  ?    I'll  just  go  ahead  and  break  the  way,  that's  alL' 

"When  will  you  begin  ? 

"  To-day  —  now  I 

"How?" 

"  I  shall  go  down  upon  the  street,  and  publish  as  much  as  I 
well  can  of  this  raid,  and  try  to  laud  the  pluck  of  that  young 
lady  about  half  as  highly  as  it  deserves.  God  bless  her !  1 
would  like  to  kiss  the  place  where  she  has  set  her  foot,  just  to 
show  my  appreciation  of  her! " 

**  Do  you  really  think  you  had  better  venture  upon  such  a 
course  ?    It  might  be  a  very  dangerous  business,"  said  Gunioy. 

"  The  very  reason  above  all  others  why  John  Burleson  should 
undertake  the  job.  Some  one  must  do  it,  and  it  would  not  do 
for  you  to  be  the  first.    It's  not  often  one  haa  a  chttSi^^  \j^  ^^th^ 
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hia  friend  and  do  a  patriotic  duty  at  once.  It's  all  oat  dow.  Id 
tact.  The  guesses  and  rumors  that  arc  afloat  are  within  an  aoe 
of  the  facts.  There  may  as  well  be  some  advantage  gained 
by  that,  as  not.     I  shall  take  the  young  lady  her  bat "  — 

"  Let  me  do  that,  if  you  please,"  said  Gumey  anxiously. 

"  All  right,  if  you  think  jou  can  face  the  fire." 

K    Bo  down  upon  the  street  went  John  Burleson.     The  first 
Fipian  wliom  he  met  ascending  the  steps  of  the  hotel  was  Judge 

Denton..     Extending  his  hand  cordially,  he  said  io  a  voice  that 

all  could  bear,  — 

"Judge,  1  am  ashamed  to  say  I  was  in  that  heliisb  afiair 

I  last  night.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  till  we  got  to  the  Croaa. 
nor  did  any  of  them  but  the  Commanders.  That  made  no  dif- 
lerenoe,  though.  We  were  in  for  it,  and  I  do  not  doubt  would 
have  carried  it  through,  but  for  Misa  Lily  Servosse.  She  de- 
•erves  a  statue,  jndge.  I've  no  eicnae  to  make.  I'm  not  a 
child,  and  was  not  deceived.  '  Any  time  you  want  me.  I'm 
ready  to  plead  guilty  to  anything  I've  done.  In  any  event, 
this  is  the  last  raid  I  sliall  join,  and  the  last  that  will  be  made, 
if  I  can  prevent  it." 

He  stalked  off,  leaving  the  astonished  judge  to  gaze  after 
him,  and  wonder  if  be  had  heard  aright.  Burleson  repeated 
the  same  language,  with  various  addenda,  to  every  group  o( 
loungers  he  met  vn  the  street,  so  that  in  a  quarter  of  on  hour 
the  word  had  gone  out  that  John  Burleson  had  "gone  back  " 
on  the  Ku-Rlux.  It  spread  like  wildfire.  He  had  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  the  order,  and  it  was  kuown  that  he  knew 
many  fatal  secrets  connected  with  it.  It  was  tele^rmphed  in 
every  direetion,  and  went  from  man  to  man  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Klan  in  a  doKen  counties  where  he  was  well  known. 
They  knew  that  he  could  not  be  silenced  by  threats  or  bribes. 
A  great  fear  took  hold  of  them  when  tfaey  heard  it,  and  many 
fled  the  county  without  further  inquiry.  The  little  town  in 
which  they  were  was  almost  deserted  in  an  hour.  Perceiving 
this  effect,  and  thoroughly  comprehending  its  cause,  John  Bur- 
iched  Judge  Denton  and  Colonel   Servosse,  tad 
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'*  Genilemeii,  the  train  will  be  here  in  an  hoar.  I  have  no 
right  to  advise  with  regard  to  your  moyements ;  bat  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  that  I  think,  after  what  occurred  last  night,  that 
the  more  prudent  coarse  would  be  for  Judge  Denton  to  return 
with  ofl  to  Verdenton,  and  then  spend  a  few  days  at  Warrington. 
It  will  be  only  an  exchange  of  hospitalities  anyhow. 

^  On  the  contrary/*  said  Denton,  *<I  was  just  trying  to  per- 
snade  Colonel  Servosse  to  send  for  his  wife,  and  make  his  visits 
despite  our  contretemps  last  night." 

''It  is  quite  impossible,**  said  Servosse.  "Lily  says  she 
could  never  endure  to  cross  that  bridge ;  and,  in  her  present 
condition,  I  do  not  think  she  should  be  subjected  to  any  un- 
necessary excitement." 

**  Certainly  not  I  *'  said  Denton.  "  After  her  heroism  of  last 
night,  she  is  entitled  to  the  gratification  of  her  every  wish." 

^  That  being  your  feeling,"  said  Servosse,  "  I  am  emboldened 
to  second  Mr.  Burleson's  view  by  saying  that  it  is  my  daughter's 
especial  desire  that  you  should  come  home  with  us.  She  is 
under  a  terrible  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  future,  and  es- 
pecially in  reference  to  you,  sir.  She  thinks,  that,  if  you  should 
go  off  into  the  country  there,  you  would  be  sure  to  be  assassi- 
nated. She  thinks  there  is  far  less  danger,  if  we  are  together ; 
not  only  because  there  would  bo  more  hesitation  in  attacking 
two,  but  because,  being  both  men  of  some  prominence,  our 
joint  assassination  would  be  more  likely  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion, and  awaken  the  resentment,  of  the  government  and  the 
people  of  the  North,  than  our  individual  destruction.  Indeed, 
she  has  an  idea  that  the  very  fact  of  my  Northern  birth  —  my 
prominence  as  a  *  carpet-bagger/  so  to  speak  —  is  in  itself  a 
sort  of  protection." 

*'  And  in  that  she  is  quite  correct,"  said  Burleson.  *<I  have 
wondered  that  it  has  not  occurred  to  you  gentlemen  before,  to 
inquire  why  it  is  that  so  few  Northern  men  of  any  standing  or 
position  have  been  molested.  It's  not  been  from  any  kindly 
feeling  for  them,  I  assure  you ;  but  there  has  been  a  notion  that 
if  such  men  as  you  —  Northern  men  of  some  prominence  — 
were  interfered  with,  it  might  stir  up  a  homeVa  Tie!&\)tV^\»^^\i\!\ 
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make  ua  trouble.    Thia  very  fact  is  all  Ihat  haa  saved  mora 
tii!in  one  miui  whom  I  could  name." 

"That  is  her  very  idea,"  said  Serrosse,  "nod  there  may  b« 
Bome  truth  in  it.  Certainly  Mr.  Burleson  aliould  know"lia 
added,  with  a  meaning  glance  at  Denton ;  for  tlie  judge  was  too 
Biispicious,  and  the  new  fact  \taa  too  unaccountable  to  vMo\i 
liim  j'ct  to  put  full  confidence  in  the  professed  change  of  Uuit 
gentleman.  Ilia  suspicion  was  increased  by  the  next  remark 
ot  Burleson. 

"By  the  way,"  lieeaid,  "it  never  occurred  to  me  before;  but 
howoD  earth  did  Mias  Lily  get  information  of  that  raid?  1 
don't  reckon  she  was  out  riding  your  pet  raciog-borss  at  tb»t 
time  of  night  just  for  fun  I " 

We  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  speak  of  that  at  thia  time," 

ad  Comfort  aerioualy. 

All  right  I "  responded  Burleson.  "  I  only  hope  it  ia  a  bola 
>ihat  will  let  light  in  upou  the  thing.  I  have  always  supposed 
it  would  come,  and  have  known,  tbat,  if  one  ever  pipped  Hm 
shell,  a  thousand  would  try  to  be  the  first  to  get  their  beads  out. 
If  the  idea  once  goes  out,  Judge,  tbat  any  oue  has  given  tbo 
thing  away,  you  will  have  your  hands  full  taking  confeasioits. 
They  will  be  full  of  horrors  too,  —  more  Uian  you  ever  dreamed 
II  think  youVe  tilted  off  the  lid  of  the  bottomleu 
iipit,  and  that  the  devils  are  pouriug  out  by  brigades." 

Perhaps,"  said  Denton,  with  a  look  of  keen  scrutiny,  "you 
could  tell  something  yourself?  " 

"  Whether  I  could  or  not,"  SMd  Burleson,  "ia  all  the  same. 
You  know  me  well  enough,  Judge,  to  know  that  I  will  not  tell 
any  thing  which  would  compromise  anybody  eke.  I  am  will- 
ing lo  admit  that  I  belonged  to  this  organisation,  tbat  I  was 
the  chief  of  a  county,  because  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  do  BO  in  order  to  break  it  up;  but  I  do  not  intend  to 
confess  myself  into  the  penitentiary  nor  on  to  the  gallows.  Yd 
I  would  go  tliere  sooner  thau  to  betray  those  who  have  trusted 
their  lives  and  honor  with  me.  So  far  as  I  can  go  without  such 
betrayal,  I  am  willing  to  act  with  you.  Tliat  i 
wiab  you  to  return  to  YerdtttlttU'.  I  v«a,o.t  it  clearly  undei 


reuon  I      i 
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ihat  I  have  renounced  the  whole  bofliness.  It  ifl  by  no  means 
a  safe  proceeding,  and  I  may  hare  to  turn  in  with  you,  gentle* 
men,  and  fight  for  my  life.  If  it  comes  to  that,  I  propose  to 
make  every  edge  cut»  and,  if  I  go  down,  I  mean  to  have  lots  of 
good  company.  I  would  like  to  have  you  go  in  order  to  be 
convenient  if  the  fight  comes  I  *' 

Judge  Denton  yielded  to  these  solicitations,  and  accom* 
panied  his  friends,  first  sending  word  to  his  family  to  follow 
on  the  next  day. 

Before  the  train  left,  Melville  Gumey  sent  a  servant  to 
Colonel  Servosse,  asking  a  moment's  interview.  When  Ser- 
vosse  came  to  his  room,  and,  seeing  his  injury,  asked  the  oanse^ 
he  betrayed  himself  by  asking,  — 

^  And  has  not  your  daughter  told  you,  sir  ?  " 

^  My  God ! "  said  Servosse,  sinking  into  a  chair,  over- 
whelmed with  amazement.  '*  Was  it  you,  Mr.  Gumey  ?  Can 
it  be  that  the  son  of  one  who  has  known  me  so  long  as  your 
father,  even  though  as  an  opponent,  should  have  engaged  in  an 
attempt  on  my  life  V    I  coidd  not  have  believed  it." 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  shuddered  as  he 
spoke. 

*^  I  assure  you.  Colonel  Servosse,"  said  Gumey,  "  I  had  no 
idea  that  such  was  the  purpose  of  the  raid,  nor,  indeed,  did  I 
know  its  purpose.  I  was  well  aware  that  it  must  be  an  unlaw- 
ful one,  however,  and  can  not  blame  you  for  the  horror  you 
manifest.  I  am  horrified  myself,  and  am  amazed  that  I  could 
ever  have  regarded  it  otherwise." 

''lean  not  understand  it, — I  can  not  understand  it»"  said 
the  carpet-bagger.  ''I  always  thought  your  father  was  an 
honest,  high-minded  man,  and  a  good  citizen." 

''And  so  he  is,  sir,"  said  Gumey  hotly.  "There  is  none 
better  nor  purer  I " 

"  And  you,"  said  Servosse,  rising,  and  looking  keenly  at  him, 
—  "  you  are  a  murderer  I " 

"I  suppose,"  answered  Gumey,  with  some  confusion,  "that 
I  should  have  been,  constmctively  at  least,  but  for  your 
dau|;hter's  daring  interferei^," 


^m    toi 


alreadj,"  said  Servosae  eeverely.     "Too 

ualawful  errand,  and  were  ready  to  sbeil 

',  to  accomplish  it, — Trhethei 

is  immalerial  to  cousidcr.     That  is  almost 

always  the  meotal  conditiun  of   the  murderer-     Murder  is 

lily  a  means,  not  an  end." 

"  U  is  a  hard  word,  Colonel  Servoase;  yet  I  do  not  know  but 
I  must  sulimit,"  said  Gurney.  "  1  wiah  to  say,  however,  that 
I  did  not  engage  in  tliis  at  the  wish  or  suggestion,  nor  with 
the  knowledge,  of  my  father.  Indeed,  my  greatest  trouble 
comes  from  the  fnct  tliiit  I  must  inform  biin  of  the  fact." 

"GadT'  said  Burleson,  who  had  entered  aiiperccived  hy 
both,  "  you  needu't  trouble  youraelf  bo  much  about  that,  lis 
belongs  to  it  himself," 

"  John  Burleson  I  "  cried  Gumey,  springing  to  his  feet. 

"Oh,  you  needn't  mindl"  said  Burleson.  "Colonel  Set- 
vowe  is  too  much  of  a  gentl(<iDan  to  take  ailvantnge  of  such  a 
statement  made  by  me  at  this  Ume."  He  turned,  and  bowed 
toward  Servosse  as  lie  spoke. 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  tatter.  "  I  should  not  think  of  using 
a  private  conversalion." 

"It  is  not  that  I  "  exclaimed  Gurney, — "not  that  at  all) 
But  it  is  false  I " 

"ll'stl  Steady,  my  young  friend  I"  said  Burleson  hotly. 
"I  happen  to  know  whereof  I  speak.  I  was  preseot,  and 
helped  initiate  him.     Do  you  believe  me  now,  Mel.  Guniry  ?" 

"Great  heavens!"  exclaimed  Gumey.  "1  did  not  know 
tfaatl    I  would  not  have  believed  it  but  upon  your  assurance." 

"  I  declare,"  said  the  Fool,  "  I  can  not  anderstaudj  —  I  can 
Dot  understand  t " 

"  Well,"  said  Burleson,  laughing,  and  taking  Lily's  hat  from 
the  bed,  "here  is  something  you  can  understand,  I  reckon." 

"My  daughter's  hati"  said  Servosse  iu  surprise,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other. 

"For  tliat  matter,"  said  Burieson  bluffly,  "I  brought  it  here. 
You  see,  when  Miss  Lily  rode  out  of  the  pines  last  night,  d 
lost  tiiia;    and  su,  wheu  ^a»  cbim^ud  ou  Gume;   tUen^J 
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recognized  her, — for  it  was  as  light  as  day :  onr  chaplain  conld 
hxTe  seen  to  read  the  borial-seryice, — and,  being  a  fellow 
that  has  his  wito  about  him,  Gumey  quietly  jogged  on  behind, 
her  after  she  had  shot  him,  with  that  broken  arm  flopping  up 
and  down  at  every  step,  until  he  was  sure  she  had  got  clean 
off,  when  he  came  back  with  a  cock-and-bull  story  about  a 
rabbit  having  scared  his  horse,  and  his  pistol  having  gone  off, 
and  busted  that  arm." 

**  1b  that  so?  ^  asked  Ck>mfort  in  surprise. 

*<  lit-er-ally,"  said  Burleson,  with  distinct  enunciation. 
'*  Not  a  man  in  that  camp  had  any  idea  that  a  woman  had 
witnessed  its  proceedings,  until  we  heard  of  your  daughter 
having  interrupted  your  journey.  Even  then  it  was  a  mere 
surmise,  except  with  Gumey  here." 

**Then,"  said  Servosse,  extending  his  hand  to  Gumey,  'Mt 
seems  I  have  to  thank  you  for  an  intent  to  save  my  daughter." 

**  Indeed,  sir,*'  replied  Gumey,  **with  that  horse,  she  had 
little  need  of  my  aid.*' 

'*  Young  Lollard  is  not  easily  matched/'  said  Servosse,  with 
some  pride.  '*But  that  does  not  detract  from  the  merit  of 
your  intention.  I  suppose/'  he  added,  smiling,  and  touching 
the  hat,  **  that  you  wish  me  to  relieve  you  of  this  toy." 

**0n  the  contrary,'*  said  Gumey  earnestly,  "my  request 
for  this  interview  was  because  I  desired  to  ask  your  leave  to 
return  it  to  the  owner  myself." 

**  Well,  sir,"  said  Servosse  thoughtfully,  "I  do  not  see  but 
you  have  earned  the  right  to  do  so.  I  will  see  if  she  can 
receive  you." 

A  few  moments  later,  Melville  Gumey,  somewhat  weak  and 
tremulous  from  the  loss  of  blood  and  subsequent  excitement, 
came  down  stairs,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  friend  Burleson, 
and  was  ushered  into  the  parlor  of  the  hotel,  where  Lily  Ser- 
vosse leaned  upon  her  father's  arm.  Pale  and  trembling,  he 
presented  the  hat  with  a  low  bow,  and  withdrew  without  a 
word. 

**  Well,  I  swear!  "  said  Burleson  a  minute  after,  **  if  I  had 
thought  you  would  show  the  white  feather  just  at  the  last,  I 
never  would  have  seconded  you  I " 
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Comfort  Serrosse  never  once  dreamed  that  the  tremblit^ 

'  creature  clinging  to  his  arm,  and  dropping  tears  upon  the  hal 

s  she  brushed  and  picked  at  it,  waa  any  thing  n 

simple  child.     So  he  said,  with  an  amused  smile,  — 

"  It's  not  even  rumpled,  is  it,  dear  ?  " 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 


"ahd  ail  the  worlo  V 


V  SRA. 


Tire  train  which  brought  Lily  and  her  father.  Judge  Dentoa, 

Burleson,  and  (Jumey  to  Venienton,  did  not  arrive  unnoted. 

'   The  report  of  Lily's  heroic  ride,  and  of  Burleson's  defection 

I  from  the  Klan,  had  preceded  it ;  and  a  great  crowd  had  ool- 

\  lected,  anxious  for  a  sight  of  the  hrave  girl  who  had  coonge 

'    and  wit  enough  to  circumvent  the  Ku-Klux,  and  of   the  y«l 

braver  man,  who,  having  been  one  of  their  number,  had  jet 

courage  to  denounce  them. 

AVhat  he  would  say,  what  he  would  do,  there  was  the  utmost 
anxiety  to  know.  For  once  no  imputation  was  mads  upon  the 
motives  of  one  nho  saw  fit  to  stem  the  popular  current.  Hen 
cursed  and  denounced  him;  but  it  was  for  what  ha  bad  done, 
or  was  supposed  to  have  done,  and  not  on  account  of  tha 
motives  which  they  believed  to  have  animated  him. 

No  one  attributed  cither  cowardice,  ambition,  or  avarietoni*- 
ness  to  John  Bnrleaon.  lie  was  known  to  have  disapproved 
from  the  first,  at  least  of  all  the  violent  features  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  to  have  done  not  a  little  to  prevent  their  being 
carried  into  execution.  He  had  been  advanced  to  be  th«  Chief 
of  the  County,  both  because  of  his  known  and  acknowledged 
capacity  for  organization  and  leadership,  and  also  because  this 
very  disinclination  to  promote  unlawful  acts  had  met  the  B{h 
proval  of  many  of  the  more  conservative  members  of  the  order. 
As  he  bad  said,  ho  went  upon  the  raid  which  we  1: 
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Bimply  to  accommodate  a  friend,  who,  being  required  to  attend, 
had  afterward  sickened.  He  was  recognized  as  bold,  genei> 
cos,  and  impulsive.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few  private  soldien 
who  survived  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies.  Enter- 
ing the  service  at  the  very  outset  of  the  war,  he  had  never  failed 
to  perform  his  full  duty,  and  not  seldom  had  done  considerably 
more;  yet  he  had  received  no  promotion,  and,  since  the  collapse 
of  the  Rebellion,  not  a  sign  of  any  mUitary  title  had  attached 
itself  to  his  name.  The  man  who  should  have  saluted  him  as 
**  Captain"  would  probably  have  been  whipped  first,  and  invited 
to  drink  afterwards,  for  his  temerity.  The  reason  of  this  was 
twofold.  In  the  first  place,  young  Burleson,  a  man  of  imusu- 
ally  broad  and  catholic  feeling,  and  of  varied  personal  experi- 
ence and  wide  observation,  was  as  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  Confederate  cause  in  the  field  of  battle  at 
the  outset  of  the  war  as  at  its  close.  This  view  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  on  all  occasions;  and,  when  reproved  for  so 
doing  by  an  upstart  superior,  he  had  the  boldness  and  arroganco 
to  assure  the  official,  that,  if  he  knew  half  as  much  as  himself, 
he  would  desert  to  the  Yankees  in  two  days.  Besides  this,  it 
suited  his  humor  to  boast  of  his  disinclination  for  a  military 
life.  When  offered  promotion,  he  curtly  declined  it,  on  the 
ground  that  he  did  not  wish  to  do  any  thing  that  might  remove 
his  dislike  for  the  service. 

Of  course  such  a  man,  though  he  had  been  of  the  ripest 
culture  and  most  marked  capacity,  was  only  fitted  for  the 
place  of  a  private  soldier ;  and  so  a  soldier  he  remained,  always 
scornful  of  control,  and  utterly  regardless  of  the  Pharisaical 
distinctions  of  rank,  respected  for  his  unshrinking  bluntness, 
and  feared  for  his  terrible  directness  of  thought,  and  explicit- 
ness  of  statement.  He  was  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  man 
who  could  have  renounced  his  fealty  to  the  Klan. 

As  he  stepped  upon  the  platform  at  Yerdenton,  a  man  whom 
he  knew  to  be  a  very  prominent  member  of  the  Klan  touched 
him  upon  the  shoulder,  and  said,  with  a  meaning  look  towards 
the  rear  of  the  train,  — 

''  Let  me  see  you  a  moment." 


FOOL'S  EnRAm>. 


^K92 

^^H     "  Oh,  go  to  the  devil  I "  said  Burleson,  !&  k  loud  bnt 
^^V  natored  tone  of  voice.     "I  know  what  yon  want;  and  1  bad*) 
^^^  as  lief  tell  yoti  here  as  around  the  corner,  or  in  the  etunp. 

am  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed.  I  am  out  of  it,  and  opposed  to 
it  root  and  branch.  If  any  one  has  any  thing  he  wants  to  say 
or  do  about  it,  he  knows  whore  to  find  John  Burl^on. 

"Judge  Denton ! "  be  cried  in  the  same  tone,  as  that  genUc- 
man  appeared  ou  the  platform,  "these  people  are  my  Ku-Klux 
friends  and  neighbors,  who  have  come  to  see  if  John  Burleeon 
has  the  pluck  to  renounce  what  he  was  a  fool  for  engaging  io, 
and  knew  himself  to  bo  such  at  the  time,  They  don't  look  like 
Ku-Klux,  do  they?  But  they  are— nearly  every  man  you  can 
see.  I  don't  believe  there  are  a  doi-en  whit*  men  on  this  plat- 
form whom  I  don't  know  to  be  snch,  and  have  not  seen  in  their 
meetings  mora  than  once.  They  are  most  of  them  church- 
members,  and  all  of  them  respectable.  You  ought  to  see  them 
with  their  gowns  and  masks  on  I  they  look  savage  enough  thcu. 
You  know  a  good  many  of  them.  Judge,  and  will  get  acquainted 
with  them  all   if  Justice  ever  gets  her  dues.    There's  right 

■  smart  of  men  here  who  to  my  knowledge  deserve  a  hanging." 
Such  langu^e  as  this  increased  the  consternation  which 
already  prevailed  ;  and,  before  it  was  ended,  near1;p  every  whito 
man  had  left  the  platform,  and  only  a  crowd  of  wondering 
colored  men  remained  to  grin  applause  to  bis  concluding  re- 
marks. He  kuew  that  be  had  thrown  a  bomb,  but  he  was  not 
ignorant  that  its  explosion  might  endanger  himself.  He  kuew 
very  thoroughly  the  temper  of  the  people  whom  he  had  been 
addressing,  and  did  not  under-estimate  his  own  danger.  So 
when  he  had  bidden  good-by  to  Gurney,  who  went  on  to  his 

Phome,  be  went  and  assisted  his  other  fellow-travelers  to  ent£r 
their  carriage.  Then  he  took  the  Fool  aside,  and  said  in  a 
low  voice.  — 
"Colonel  Servosse,  I  dislike  to  ask  a  favor  of  you;  but  it 
may  be  that  I  shall  be  able  to  render  you  a  like  service  belon.' 
long.  You  know  what  has  occurred.  If  I  remain  here  to- 
night, the!  probabilities  are  that  I  shall  not  be  troubled  about 
gettjng  up  in  the  morning.     I  wish  •jaa.  would  invite 


^_  ^EUUllJ} 
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Warrington  for  a  day  or  two.  I  do  not  think  yon  will  be  at- 
tacked there.  If  you  should,  yon  would  not  find  me  entirely 
useless  in  the  defense.  I  think  we  three  would  make  a  bad 
crowd  for  any  force  to  attack.  In  a  short  time  we  can  tell 
what  will  be  the  result.  Either  they  will  cry  for  mercy,  or  we 
must  fight.    I  don't  know  which  it  will  be  as  yet." 

**  Certainly,  certainly,  Mr.  Burleson  1"  said  Senrosse  heartily. 
'<  I  have  been  studying  for  the  last  hour,  as  to  whether  I  ought 
not  to  invite  both  you  and  your  friend." 

**  Oh,  he  is  all  right  1 "  said  Burleson  lightly.  ''He  is  not 
tainted  with  my  offense.  No  one  regards  him  now  except  as 
the  poor  fellow  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  shot  by  your 
daughter." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Servosse  apologetically,  "  I  have  become 
so  suspicious  since  I  have  been  a  'carpet-bagger,*  that  I  am 
never  quite  sure  whether  it  is  expected  or  desired  that  I  should 
cither  tender  or  receive  hospitality  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Besides  that,  you  will  permit  me  to  confess  that  I  was  by  no 
means  sure  that  you  were  in  earnest  until  within  the  last  few 
minutes.  Of  course  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  at  Warring- 
ton, and  hope  you  may  find  it  both  safe  and  agreeable  there, 
though  I  confess  I  share  your  apprehensions." 

It  was  a  very  thoughtful  company  which  drove  to  Warring- 
ton that  evening.  Metta,  with  the  overwrought  Lily  in  her 
arms,  listened,  with  overflowing  eyes  and  irrepressible  sobs,  to 
the  girrs  broken  recital  of  that  adventure  which  had  be^n 
so  perilous  to  her,  and  so  providential  to  her  father  ^nd  one  of 
their  guests,  whose  hearts  were  of  course  deeply  affected  at 
the  thought  of  the  barbarous  death  they  had  escaped.  The 
other  guest,  realizing  even  more  clearly  than  they  both  wliat 
they  had  escaped  and  what  still  impended,  was  deeply  con- 
cerned lest  he  had  added  to  the  peril  of  those  with  whom  he 
had  sought  shelter. 

A  few  colored  people  had  collected  at  the  depot,  anxious  to 
welcome  those  in  whom  they  took  so  deep  an  interest,  after  the 
great  peril  they  had  escaped.  A  few  of  them  had  spoken  to 
the  Fool ;  and  all  had  manifested  a  sense  ot  ^Ibi^  u\sfis^  ^^>sfer 


FOOL-!;  ERItAND. 
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^^B^tion,  both  at  their  airJTal  and  at  what  had  transpired  at  tlio 

^^^ritatioii,  but  made  no  clamorous  demanstrationa  of  joj.    Hardlj 

had  they  started  for  home,  howerer,  than  it  bHcamo  OTident 

that  the  excitement  extended  to  all  claases  of  society.     From 

almost  every  liouae  along  tlie  road  they  saw  white  faces  peering 

■at  them  with  troubled  and  apprehensive  looks,  while  the  cabin 
pf  every  colored  man  gave  them  looks  and  words  of  cheerful 
Greeting;  and,  long  before  they  rcochod  Warrington,  it  became 
■vident  that  the  negroes  were  hastening  from  all  directions  to 
meet  Servosse.  Arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  hom^ 
the  Fool  found  that  the  news  of  his  coming  had  gone  before, 
as  well  aa  the  report  in  regard  to  Burleson's  defection  from 
the  Klan  i  and  a  great  crowd  of  colored  people,  as  well  as 
many  of  their  white  political  iwsociatea,  had  gathered  to  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  escape,  and  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the 

; other  report. 

a  moat  cordial  ■watcome  which  the  Fool  and  his  brara 
maughter  received  from  these  neighbors;  and  the  presence  of 
Hodge  Denton  and  Mr.  Burleson  fully  confirmed  the  rumor  in 
IBgaM  lo  the  latter.  Several  parties  who  seemed  ill  at  ease 
Sirith  the  company  which  had  gathered  on  the   lawn 

rdialiy  greeted  by  Burleson  in  bis  loud, 
ftut  they  were  rendered  still  more  uncomfortable  by  thi 
I   slunk   away,  one   by  one,   and   left  only  the  coui 
Increasing  crowd  of  colored  men  and  friendly  neighbors, 
ratnlalioiis  could  not  lind  sullicient  words. 
As  night  came  on,  it  became  evidunt  that  those  good  frii 
bpprcfaonsive  of  an  attack  from  the  ELtn,  had  di^termlned  to 
ptand  guard  about  ths  Fool's  bouBO.     This  was  deemed  uuad- 
visable;  and,  after  thanking;  tliem  again  for  tliir-ir  sympalfay, 
lie  requested  them  to  disperse,  saying  that  ample  precautions 
Ind  been  taken  to  secure  the  safety  of  Warrington,  and  nam- 
ing n  number  of  their  most  devoted  white  friends  who  would 
Ealeep  there  that  night.     So  with  cheers,  and  overflowing  wishes 
iTor  their  peace  and  happiness,  the  colored  people  dispeiMdf 
d  an  eventful  nigbt  settled  down  upou  Warriogtoa. 


iis,^^J 
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It  was  a  little  after  dark,  and  while  the  company  at  War* 
rington  were  seated  at  supper,  that  a  man  rode  up  to  the  gate, 
who,  after  the  customary  hail  had  been  answered  by  a  servant, 
made  some  cautious  inquiries  as  to  who  was  within,  and  then 
asked  to  see  Mr.  Eyebright,  a  prominent  Union  man  of  the 
neighborhood.  On  being  informed  that  he  was  at  supper,  he 
finally  consented,  not  without  considerable  hesitation  and  evi- 
dent doubt,  to  enter  and  take  a  seat  in  the  Fool's  library, 
enjoining  again  and  again  upon  the  servant  that  only  he  whom 
he  had  inquired  for  should  be  informed  of  his  presence. 

Mr.- Eyebright  was  a  portly,  well-to-do  planter,  whose  bluff 
and  hearty  manliness  gave  everybody  the  utmost  confidence  in 
his  sincerity  and  kindliness.  He  had  been  noted  for  his  un- 
sparing denunciations  of  the  Klan  at  all  times  and  in  aU 
places.  To  hear  him  lavish  curses  upon  them  as  he  filled  his 
pipe,  or  pufEcd  at  the  long  reed  stem  before  a  glowing  fire, 
a  stranger  would  have  imagined  that  nothing  would  have 
afforded  him  more  intense  and  unadulterated  satisfaction  than 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  Klan,  and  the  incineration  of  each 
and  every  one  of  its  individual  members,  unless  he  should 
note  the  twinkle  in  his  soft,  lazy-rolling  brown  eye,  or  mark 
the  lurking  smiles  that  passed  over  his  rotund  countenance, 
or  hid  away  at  the  comers  of  his  wide,  mobile  mouth.  At 
home  he  was  knovm  as  the  gruffest  and  kindliest  of  neighbors; 
abroad  he  was  accounted  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and 
revengeful  of  the  degraded  Radicals.  A  noticeable  birth- 
mark had  given  him  a  ludicrous  nickname,  which  had  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  confer  upon  one  of  the  kindliest  and 
most  peaceful  of  men  a  reputation  for  blood-thirstiness  and 
savagery  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  original  Blue-beard.  This 
quaint  and  humorous  giant,  with  his  assumed  ferocity,  abun- 
dance of  unmeaning  oaths,  and  real  goodness  of  heart,  was 
a  special  favorite  of  the  Fool,  whose  devotedness  he  heartily 
returned.  He  had  insisted  upon  staying  as  one  of  the  sort  of 
guard  of  honor  that  night,  upon  the  ground  that  he  would  be 
of  the  utmost  value  in  case  of  an  attack,  which  was  very  true ; 
but  the  Fool  knew  very  well  that  the  prospect  of  a  jolly  night 
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e  the  BinolderiDg  fire  in  the  library,  with  &kiiuidanos  of 
A  company,  and  now  and  then  a  sup  of  good  peach-bnuidy, 
e  at  bis  own  still,  and  softened  with  hone;,  intersperaed 
with  pipes  and  politics,  and  stories  of  "the  good  old  time  when 
■me  bail  a  country,"  bad  far  mors  attractions  for  bis  fat  friend 
than  a  nigLt  of  actuat  guard-duty. 

As  they  filed  out  of  the  dining-room,  Eyebright  laid  one 
ponderous  Ana  on  the  Fool's  shoulder,  and,  extending  the  other 
over  his  own  cxpaiiaivc  person,  remarked,  — 

"  After  Buah  a  supper  as  tliat,  Colonel,  one  oould  not 
enjoying  a  smoke." 

Servosae  merely  answered  with  a  low  chuckle,  to 
Eyebright  responded,  — 

'  I  kuon  what  you  mean,  you  rascal  I    Ton  think  I  just  rtaid' 

«  to-night  to  have  a  good  time.     Suppose  I  did,  now.     It's 

W/pai  ofUn  we  poor  devils  can  get  a  dozen  good  fellows  together, 

ind  I  am  for  making  the  most  of  the  opportunity.     I  tell  yon, 

rou  don't  know  liow  hungry  I  get  sometinics  \a  hear  somebody 

'  »  talk  sense  beside  myself  [witli  a  laugh] !     There's  Judge 

'm  going  to  pull  faim   out  to-uight.     They  sxj  he'* 

F|)ut  about  the  best  company  in  the  State — that  is,  they  usud 

\j  BO  before  ha  became  one  of  us  ■  scalawags.'     I  s'poiB 

9  hod  a  bod  effect  on  him,  ns  well  as  the  rest  of  ns. 

■e's  that  Burleson:  I  like  htm.     He'd  b<j  a  gLiod  fellow  il 

he  hmln't  been  a  Ku-Klux.     Cussed  if  I  can  ever  get  over 

tliati     Oh.  don't  tell  me  lie's  out  of  it  now,  and  all  that!    It's 

I  like  shtfep-kilhng  in  a  dog :   once  they've  learued  how, 

irer  forget.     I  wouldn't  sleep  in  the  same  room  with 

e  State  I    I  wouldn't,  I  swear)     I  should  expect  to  wi 

vith  my  throat  cut,  at  the  very  least." 

"  Hush  1    He'll  hear  you,"  swd  Servosse. 

"Oh,  that's   nothing  I"   responded   Eyebright. 

^trying  to  devil  him  a!)  the  evening.     He  asked  m 

'  you  were  serving  the  meat,  and  didn't  hear  it — it  I 

tliink  Judge  Bcntou  and  himself  represented  the  lion  a 

lamb  \-ery  well.     I  told  him  I'd  never  heard  before  ot 

that  took  bia  lamb  roaiuU." 
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Just  then  the  servant  who  had  waited  on  the  door  touched 
him,  and  whispered  in  his  ear. 

**  Wants  to  see  me,  you  say,  Jim  ?  "  he  asked  in  surprise. 
'*  What  does  the  damn  Ru-Klux  want  of  me,  Jim  ?  *' 

"  Dunno,  sah,'*  answered  Jim.  "  Sed  he  want  ter  see  you 
mighty  pertickeler." 

"  He  didn't  say  what  about  ?  " 

«*No,  sah." 

*'  Well,  give  me  a  light,"  said  he,  feeling  in  one  pocket  after 
another  for  his  pipe,  *<  and  let  me  go  and  see  what  'tis,  and  send 
him  off.  We  don't  want  no  such  cattle  around  here  to-night, 
Jim.     Heh?    Where  is  he?" 

"In  de  libery,  sah." 

So,  puflSng  his  long  reed  pipe,  Eyebright  rolled  down  the 
steps  of  the  porch,  and  across  the  intervening  space  to  the  de- 
tached wooden  building  which  served  as  the  Fool's  office  and 
library.  Pushing  the  door  open  with  his  stick,  he  ascended  the 
steps  and  entered,  exclaiming,  as  the  door  swung  together  be- 
hind him,  — 

"  Hello,  Kirk  wood,  is  this  you  ?  What  the  devil  are  you 
doing  here  ?  " 

The  rest  of  the  company  drifted  into  the  spacious  sitting- 
room,  and  for  half  an  hour  Eyebright  and  his  visitor  were 
forgotten.  At  the  end  of  that  time  his  rotund  face  appeared 
at  the  door,  and  he  hastily  motioned  to  the  Fool  to  come  out 
into  the  hall.  As  soon  as  he  came,  and  the  sitting-room  door 
was  shut,  Eyebright  caught  his  hand,  and  said,  in  tones  trem- 
bling with  excitement,  — 

"  Colonel,  ril  be  damned  if  the  bottom  hasn't  fallen  out  at 
last  1  Don't  ask  me  any  questions.  Bring  Judge  Denton  over 
to  the  office.  Quick !  Don't  let  on  that  any  thing  is  up  I  I 
daren't  show  my  head  in  there :  everybody  would  know  some- 
thing was  wrong.  But  you  Yankees  —  you  could  keep  your 
faces  straight  if  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end ! " 

The  Fool  did  as  requested;   and,   upon  their  entering  the 
office,  was  surprised  to  find  there  a  young  man  of  good  family 
in  the  neighborhood,  whom  Mr.  Eyebrig\it  \ii\xcA>3iS:i^  V>  ^^^ 
judge  as  Ralph  Kirkwood. 
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!Ie  says  he's  got  Bomething  to  say  to 
which,  judging  from  ^hat  he's  told  me,  will  1 
good  many." 

Eyebrjght  spoke  with  a  great  efFort  at  %e\l- 

"Tes,"  said  Kirkwood  absently:  "there's  a  thing  on  mj 
miod  I've  wanted  to  get  oft  it  for  a  long  timi?." 

"  I  will  hear  any  thing  you  have  to  say,  5£r-  Kirkwood,"  lud 
the  judge  with  some  formality ;  "  but  1  must  warn  yoa  that 
niiy  thing  you  say  must  be  purely  voluctary,  and  is  given  irith- 
out  threat  or  promise.     I  can  not  bear  it  otherwise." 

"  So  Mr.  Eycbright  said,"  responded  Kirkwood,  without  look- 
ing np. 

■  "And  I  must  further  advise  you,"  remarked  the  judge, 
"that  any  thing  you  may  say  here  may  be  used  agtunst  you 
upon  trial  for  ajiy  crime." 
"It  makes  no  difference,"  said  Kirkwood  after  a  moment- 
"I  can  not  keep  still  any  longer.  I  haven't  had  a  good  night's 
rest  since  it  occurred.  I  went  to  Texas,  and  it  followed  me 
there.  I  came  borne,  and  it  came  with  me.  It's  been  with 
me  all  the  time,  and  given  me  no  rest,  night  nor  day.  I  can 
Bee  him  now  jast  as  plain  as  I  saw  him  that  night  1 " 

"See  who?"  asked  tlie  judge  in  surprise. 

"  Jcriy  Uunt,"  responded  Kirkwood,  in  the  same  matter-of- 
fact,  even  tone,  and  without  looking  up  from  the  smoldering 
fire  in  the  grate  on  which  his  gaze  had  all  tlie  time  rested. 

I  If  he  couid  have  ecco  the  look  of  horror  and  amazement 
irbich  bis  auditors  exchanged,  it  would  jierhaps  have  surprised 
him  almost  as  much  as  his  declaration  did  them.  Surrounded 
year  after  year  by  this  terrible  organization,  whose  secret  bloira 
had  fallen  upon  every  side,  with  no  tangible  clew  to  their 
source,  tliere  bad  grown  up  in  the  minds  of  these  men  a  con- 
viction that  there  would  some  time  come  a  day  wheu  confi- 
dence would  be  lost  between  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes, 
and  they  would  turn  uiM>n  each  other,  and  confess  their  evil 
deeds.  They  thought,  that,  when  that  time  did  come,  then 
would  be  a  race  to  be  among  the  first  to  confess.  It  is  tru« 
there  Itad  been  betote  soma  Cu:Ic<^\Jm\i&  U^nv  Ului  body,  whs 
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had  disclosed  something,  in  a  general  way,  of  its  workings, 
but  nothing  of  any  importance.  Indeed,  their  disclosures  had 
been  regarded  with  more  of  ridicule  than  respect,  because  of 
the  conspicuous  ignorance  which  they  manifested  of  what 
tiiey  pretended  to  disclose.  They  were  usually  attended,  too, 
^th  some  circumstance  of  suspicion  antecedently  or  subse- 
quently ooenrring,  which  had  destroyed  almost  all  confidence 
in  their  verity,  or  the  good  faith  of  the  parties  making  them. 
That  they  should  at  this  peculiar  moment  be  confronted  with 
the  prospect  of  a  revelation  of  one  of  the  most  noted  of  its 
crimes  may  well  have  startled  them  from  their  composure. 
Servosse  remembered  Eyebright's  declaration,  "The  bottom 
has  fallen  out  at  last ! " 

"  What  do  you  know  about  Jerry  Hunt  ?  "  asked  the  judge, 
as  soon  as  he  could  master  his  emotion. 

*'I  know  a  heap  about  his  death,'*  said  Kirkwood,  with  a 
sigh,  —  "a heap  more*n  I  wish  I  did." 

"  Is  it  that  you  wish  to  tell  me  about?  " 

"  Yes,  —  that  for  one  thing." 

*<  Well,"  said  the  judge,  "  this  thing  must  be  done  deliber- 
ately  and  in  order.  You  remember  my  caution.  —  Colonel 
Servosse,  will  you  take  a  pen,  and  write  down  what  Mi:. 
Kirkwood  says.  —  Please  lock  the  door,  Mr.  Eyebright,  so  that 
we  may  not  be  interrupted." 

Eyebright  did  as  directed.  Servosse  placed  himself  at  a 
table  with  writing-materials  before  him;  and  the  judge  con- 
tinued, — 

"  Now,  Mr.  Kirkwood,  we  will  hear  any  thing  you  have  to 
say.  Speak  slowly,  so  that  it  may  be  written  down.  Take 
your  own  course  and  your  own  time." 

"  Well,"  said  Kirkwood,  "  I  suppose  you  want  to  know  it  all. 
I  was  a  student  here  at  Verdenton  in  the  year  18 — .  I  be- 
longed to  the  Kian, — almost  all  the  boys  in  the  school  did. 
I  belonged  to  Camp  No.  4,  which  met  at  Martin's  most  of 
the  time.  The  sheriff.  Colonel  Abert,  was  a  member,  and 
was  one  of  the  officers.  I  think  he  was  what  they  call  a 
South  Commander.    My  uncle  was  one  of  the  officers  too. 


A   FOOL'S  ERRAND. 

Qrn  to  obey  orders.     TliD  oath  was  very  fltrong; 

11  snoni  to  kill  anybody  who  did  not  ob«y,  or 
who  revealed  any  of  the  secrets  o£  the  order.  I  was  at  Mr. 
IIoyt'B  school — had  been  there  better  than  a  year:  1  waa  pre- 

Ifinring  for  the  luiaistry  then.  I  had  been  on  two  or  three 
TAida  when  people  were  wliipped,  ftud  never  thought  much 
about  it:  in  fact,  it  seemed  right  good  fun,  riding  mand  in 
disguise  at  night,  frightening  niggera,  and  white  folka  too 
Kmetimcs.  I  didn't  think  much  abuut  whether  it  was  right 
or  not.  There  were  plenty  of  old  men  in  it  who  decided  all 
■nch  things,  and  nit;n  that  I  bad  always  been  accustomed  to 
think  well  of :  so  I  supposed  it  was  all  right. 
"  One  day  my  uncia  came  in  and  brought  my  horse.  Ho 
^t  him  in  lilr.  Crather'e  bam.  Then  he  came  to  me,  and 
told  me  that  Camp  No.  4  had  got  a  decree  from  a  Rockford 
camp  to  make  a  raid  in  Verdenton.  You  know  that  is  the 
way  they  do.  A  camp  hardly  ever  executes  its  own  decree. 
They  send  it  to  another  camp,  or  two  or  three  others;  and  the 

t  camps  that  get  it  have  to  detail  men  to  execute  it.  lie  anid 
cur  camp  would  send  a  squad  which  would  meet  another  squad 
from  Camp  No.  9,  at  the  forks  of  the  road  near  the  Widow 
Foster's ;  and  I  was  ordered  to  m?et  them,  and  act  as  guide 
for  them,  as  1  was  well  acquiiinted  about  Verdenton.  Ho 
asked  me  if  I  knew  where  about  half  a  doiien  white  men  mid 
■bout  as  many  of  the  leading  niggera  lived.  I  told  him  I  did< 
He  said  my  disguise  was  in  my  saddle-bags  on  the  colt.  I  was 
to  meet  the  raid  just  above  the  Widow  Foster's  at  nine  o'clock. 
"  1  thought  it  was  all  right;  and,  when  the  hour  came,  I  rode 
out  to  the  Widow  Foster's,  and  met  our  folks.  Pretty  soon 
afterward  the  party  came  from  No.  9.  The  East  Commander 
of  that  camp  was  among  them,  and  he  took  charge.  His  name 
is  Walaon.  He's  here  in  the  connty  yet.  We  went  into  an  old 
pine  field  opposite  the  Widow  Foster's,  and  put  on  our  dia- 
gtiises.     We  had  just  been  in  our  own  clothes  before. 

"  TIten  Watson  took  command,  and  organized  the  raid  very 

■trietly.    He  asked  me  if  I  knew  Jerry  Hunt's  house.    I  told 

He  H^d  that  was  the  man  they  wanted.     Theu  ha 
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said  that  they  had  a  decree  from  the  Bockford  Camp  to  visit 
the  extreme  penalty  (that  meant  kill,  always)  on  Jerry  Hunt, 
but  nothing  was  said  as  to  how :  so  he  left  that  to  the  camp 
then.  It  was  voted  that  it  should  be  by  hanging.  I  don't 
reckon  anybody  voted  against  it. 

"  Then  we  started  on.  I  rode  beside  Mr.  Watson,  in  the  lead. 
When  we  came  near  the  colored  village  west  of  the  town,  he 
ordered  out  pickets  to  stop  on  every  comer,  and  some  patrol- 
lers  to  ride  up  and  down  the  streets,  and  prevent  any  inter- 
ruption.  They  had  orders  to  shoot  anybody  that  gave  the 
alarm,  or  interfered  with  them  at  all.  Then  we  went  to  Jerry 
Hunt's  house ;  and  Mr.  Watson  tried  the  door,  and  it  wasn't 
even  locked.  He  opened  it,  and  thought  at  first  there  was 
nobody  there.  Then  we  went  in ;  and  Watson  struck  a  match, 
and  there  was  Uncle  Jerry,  laying  there  on  the  bed,  sleeping 
as  quiet  and  peaceful  as  a  child.  We  waked  him  up,  took 
the  bed-cord  out  of  the  bed,  and  tied  him  on  to  the  horse  next 
to  the  one  I  rode.  He  never  said  nothing  after  we  waked  him 
up,  only,  *  Lord  Jesus,  have  mercy  1 '  *  Father,  forgive  'em  !  * 
and  '  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly ! '  At  least,  I  didn't 
understand  any  thing  more.  He  was  praying  all  the  way  in, 
and  never  offered  any  resistance  at  all. 

**  When  we  got  in  there,  they  rode  down  by  the  trees  nigh 
the  Court-House.  I  had  been  feeling  mighty  bad  all  the  way; 
and  when  they  halted,  and  began  to  make  preparations,  I  rode 
out  towards  the  Court-House,  so  as  not  to  see  any  thing  more." 

He  stopped  abruptly. 

"  Well,  did  you  see  any  thing  more?  " 

*^  Yes,"  he  responded  with  a  sigh.  "  I  couldn't  help  looking 
around  after  a  while;  and,  just  as  I  did  so,  some  one  drew  a 
match,  and  held  it  up,  and  I  saw  the  face  of  Uncle  Jerry  as  he 
hung  there  on  the  limb.  I've  been  seeing  it  ever  since,  gentle* 
men." 

"  Did  you  recognize  any  of  the  men  ?  "  said  the  judge. 

"  Must  I  answer  that?  "  asked  Kirkwood. 

"Just  as  you  choose,"  said  the  judge  coolly.  '*You  have 
already  confessed  enough  for  your  own  conviction." 
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"  Of  course,"  said  Kirkwood  thoughtfully,  ■'  And  they  got 
me  into  this  trouble,  and  thousands  of  otiier  good  young  m«n 
too,  I'm  going  to  make  a.  cleaa  breast  of  it,  gentleiimn,  anO 
tell  all  I  know.  My  conscienoe  \TOuld  not  be  any  easier,  if  I 
screened  those  men,  than  it  is  now-  Yes,  I  recoguUed  a  good 
many," 

Then  he  named  some  forty  men  whom  he  could  remember 
having  seen,  and  said  he  had  nothing  more  to  say  about  II. 
What  he  had  said  was  read  over  to  him,  and  signed  by  kim. 

"I  shall  have  to  hold  you  to  answer  a  charge  of  murder, 
Mr.  Kirkwood,"  said  Uie  judge,  with  a  choked  voice. 

"I  suppose  BO,"  said  Kirkwood.  "And  I'm  guilty:  I  don't 
deny  the  fact.  But  I  shall  sleep  quiet  to-night,  which  is  wliat 
I  haven't  done  before  einoe  that  night.  I've  only  one  t«qaeal 
to  make.  Judge." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  Don't  send  me  to  the  jail  in  Verdenton.  I  don't  wont  to 
dodge  or  run, — 'twouldn't  do  any  good  to  do  so  now,  —  but, 
yuu  know,  if  I  were  put  in  that  jail  now,  I'd  be  hanging  on  the 
same  limb  they  hung  Jerry  Hunt  on,  before  two  days  worn 

It  was  arranged  that  he  should  be  held  in  custody  without 
being  sent  to  jail  at  that  time.  And  then  the  three  over- 
wrought men  turned  to  each  other,  and  clasped  bands  solemnly, 
with  the  full  conviction  that  "the  bottom  had  indeed  fallen 
I  out,"  and  tliat  tliereafter  it  might  t>e  said  of  that  section,  that  | 
"the  nights  are  wholesome." 

There  had  been  many  knocks  at  the  door  in  the  nseai 
It  was  now  opened,  and  their  friends  who  crowded  i 
briefly  informed  of  the  facts,     Servosae  slipped  awsy  intO'i 
house,  and  informed  his  wife  and  daughter. 

[iut  the  night  was  not  yet  ended.  By  some  strange  intqitioa, 
these  facts  seemed  to  have  transpired  almost  before  th«7  had 
taken  place.  Others  came  to  confess  other  crimeS)  and  to 
confirm  the  confession  of  young  Kirkwood.  Hour  by  hoDT 
evidence  accumulated,  initil,  that  very  niL,-ht,  all  tlie  r 
Uoas  ot  the  Klan  in  that  covxat^,  and  luucU  in  adjaoeal'A 
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were  laid  bare  before  the  magistrate.  It  was  a  strange  scene 
indeed ;  and  the  party  who  had  assembled  at  Warrington  in 
expectation  of  a  night  of  vigil  were  kept  awake  by  excite- 
ment, surprise,  and  gratitade  at  the  marveloos  turn  of  affairs. 

Thomas  Denton  was  one  of  those  men  who  believed  that 
crime  should  be  punished,  not  from  resentment  toward  the 
offenders,  but  for  what  he  deemed  the  safety  of  others,  and 
especially  the  well-being  of  future  generations.  He  therefore 
began  the  next  day  to  issue  the  proper  processes  of  law,  and 
pushed  with  vigor  tiie  prosecutions,  sitting  day  by  day  as  a  com- 
mitting magistrate,  taking  the  confessions  of  hundreds  whose 
awakened  fears  laid  bare  the  hidden  mechanism  of  thousands 
of  acts  of  violence.  Those  whose  confessions  related  to  the  most 
trivial  and  unimportant  of  the  personal  outrages  were  released 
upon  their  own  recognizances  merely,  or  were  dismissed  with  a 
sharp  rebuke.  Those  guilty  of  more  serious  crimes  were 
bound  as  witnesses.  Many  arrests  were  made,  and  a  univer- 
sal reign  of  terror  of  the  law  seemed  impending  among  those 
who  had  so  recently  terrorized  others.  Already  the  line  of 
examination  was  threatening  hundreds  who  had  been  unsus- 
pected, and  had  involved  other  hundreds  who  were  deemed 
equally  immaculate. 

No  one  was  more  astounded  or  distressed  at  the  revelations 
made  than  the  Fool.  He  could  not  understand  how  men  of  the 
highest  Christian  character,  of  the  most  exalted  probity,  and  of 
the  keenest  sense  of  honor,  could  be  the  perpetrators,  encour- 
agers,  or  excusers  of  such  acts.  He  thought  that  the  churches 
ought  to  be  hung  in  black,  that  the  pulpit  should  resound  with 
warning,  and  the  press  teem  with  angry  denunciation.  He 
could  not  understand  how  the  one  should  be  silent,  and  the 
other  should  palliate  or  excuse.  Of  excuse  or  palliation  he  did 
not  deem  that  there  could  be  any  thing  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  suggestion  that  it  was  personal  hostility,  or  a  semi-public 
animosity  against  individuals,  which  animated  these  acts  of 
violence,  he  deemed  unworthy  of  a  moment's  thought,  for  three 
reasons,  —  because  it  was  negatived  by  the  '^xjcc^o&ft  «sA  ^rjcst^^  ^V 
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tlie  oi^aniBation,  because  it  was  denied  by  all  the  conf^ssians 
of  repentant  members,  &nd  because  the  victims  were  uuiformlj 
of  one  mode  of  political  thought, or  had  specific  relntiona  which 
placed  them  in  antagoniam  with  the  purposes  of  the  org^ni- 

Yet  the  pidpit  kept  silent,  and  the  presa  excused.  The  Fool 
knew  not  what  to  think.  There  were  hundreds  of  tfaeBe  men 
whom  he  knew  well,  and  esteemed  highly.  Were  they  deliber- 
ately earaga  and  vicious,  or  was  ho  in  error?  Was  there  any 
absolute  standard  of  right,  or  were  religion  anrf  morality  tnerety 
relative  and  incidental  terms?  Was  that  right  in  GsoigiA 
which  was  wrong  in  M^ne?  Were  those  ideas  of  liberty  and  of 
nniversat  right,  in  which  he  had  been  reared,  eternal  principles, 
or  merely  convictions,  —  impulses  of  the  moment?  He  could 
not  tell.  He  began  to  doubt  eveu  his  owu  experieuoe  aud 
reason. 

Never  was  the  horror  which  attended  this  secret  organization 
BO  fully  realized.  Even  those  who  had  sufiered  most  wcro 
moved  to  pity.  Now  that  the  law,  stern  and  inesorable,  was 
about  to  lay  its  hand  upon  them,  the  cry  for  charity  and  mer^y 
came  up  from  every  comer.  The  beauty  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation was  heralded  throughout  the  land. 

Fortunately,  the  Ijegislatures  of  the  several  States  were  in 
Bi!ssian,  and  most  of  them  passed  immediately  an  act  of 
amuesty  and  pardon  for  all  who  had  committed  acts  of  Tiolenca 
in  disguise,  or  at  the  instigation  of  any  secret  or^nlxatioa; 
and  in  the  excess  of  their  zeal,  and  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
that  they  desired  to  screen  only  thfiir  friends,  they  extended 
their  mautle  of  forgiveness  so  as  to  cover  apparently  the  inno- 
cent as  well  as  the  guilty;  those  who  sought  no  pardon,  aa 
Tell  as  the  kneeling  suppliants.  In  short,  they  pardoned  not 
only  the  perpetrators  of  these  outrages,  but,  in  a  reckless  de- 
termination to  forgive,  Ihei/  even  pardoned  ike  viclimi/  In  this 
act  of  wholesale  forgiveness  they  included  not  only  tho  mem- 
bers of  the  "Ku-KIui  Klan."  the  "Invisible  Empire,"  the 
"Constitutional  Union  Guards."  and  other  organizations  which 
liad  constituted  orders  or  degrees  of  the  Klan,  but  also   tiie 
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members  of  the  ^  Union  Leagues,"  **  Red  Strings,**  and  other 
secret  societies,  for  all  acts  done  in  pnisnance  of  the  counsels 
of  such  societies.  Strangely  enough  these  societies  were  not 
known  to  have  counseled  any  unlawful  acts ;  but  these  leg^ 
lators  were  bound  to  show  that  ^  the  quality  of  mercy  is  not 
strained.** 

They  took  care,  howeyer,  not  to  pardon  any,  even  the  least, 
infraction  of  the  law,  or  assumption  of  power,  committed  by 
the  Ezecutiye,  or  any  one  in  authority,  for  the  purpose  and  with 
the  intent  of  repressing  and  punishing  such  acts,  or  protect- 
ing the  helpless  tictims  therof .  There  are  some  things  which 
can  not  be  forgiven,  even  in  an  era  of  ^reconciliation  *'  1 

So  the  Ku-Kluz  was  buried ;  and  such  is  the  influence  ot 
peace  and  good-will,  when  united  with  amnesty  and  pardon, 
that  in  a  twelvemonth  it  was  forgotten,  and  he  who  chanced 
to  refer  to  so  old  and  exploded  a  joke  was  greeted  with  the 
laughter-provoking  cry  of  the  "  bloody  shirt" 
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Well,  time  went  on ;  and,  twelve  years  from  the  day  when 
Lee  surrendered  under  the  apple-tree  at  Appomattox,  there  was 
another  surrender,  and  the  last  of  the  governments  organized 
under  the  policy  of  reconstruction  fell  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  inaugurated  and  carried  on  war  against  the  Nation ; 
who  had  openly  opposed  the  theory  of  reconstruction,  had  per- 
sistently denied  its  legality  or  the  binding  nature  of  its  prom- 
ises, and  had  finally,  with  secret,  organized  violence,  suppressed 
and  neutralized  the  element  on  which  it  had  depended  for  sup- 
port. It  was  true,  that,  in  form  and  letter,  the  laws  of  that 
period  remained:  in  spirit  and  in  substance  they  were  abro- 
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I  gated.  Yet  the  Nation  looked  on  without  wonder  or  nUrm, 
1.  and  by  its  executive  head  teatified  a  eomenhfit  more  than  tiicit 
[  Bpprwval  of  tlie  result- 

Tliat  those  goveruiueuts  should  fail  was  no  matter  of  sur- 
jirise  to  the  Fool,  lie  had  aulicipatcd  and  foretold  failure 
from  the  first-  lie  had  always  believed  tlial  they  were  pre- 
iiatally  iufected  with  the  seeds  of  fatal  disease.  He  hod  looked 
for  them  to  disappear.  Their  dissolution,  and  the  resumption 
of  some  other  relatjou  to  the  government,  would  hudly  hare 
surprised  him.  He  was  rendy  to  acknowledge  that  the  rule  of 
majorities,  when  luajorilies  are  composed  of  the  weak,  illiterate, 
and  x>oor,  b  not  likely  to  be  successful.  All  that  was  involved 
Id  the  failure  of  practical  recoDstructiou  he  was  ready  to  admit, 
and  willing  to  see  the  st^ps  taken  in  error  retraced.  For  & 
time,  however,  lie  was  staggered  lo  note  what  an  utter  reversai 
of  the  decision  made  upon  tlie  field  of  battle  had  been  effected. 

Then  he  began  to  study  the  matter  more  in  the  aggregate, 
and  found  that  he  had  hitherto  beeu  blinded  by  details.  The 
object-plate  on  which  he  gazed  had  been  too  near  the  retina  to 
be  clcurJj  pictured  thereon.  He  reviewed  the  course  of  events 
from  ante  idlum  times ;  and  what  he  now  saw  was  this :  — 

First,  A  people  proud,  brave,  and  fond  of  self- laudation,  who 
had  been  joined  iu  formal  union  with  a  people  less  showy,  but 
more  thrifty;  less  boastful,  but  more  resolute;  less  self-asser- 
tive, but  more  industrious.  In  this  union  the  former  had  ruled. 
nutil  the  right  to  dominate  had  seemed  almost  inherent!  and 
finally,  wlicn  theii  wi!l  was  tbwnrted  by  an  aroused  majority, 
earnestly  believing  themselves  to  be  oppressed  beyond  endur- 
ance, they  flew  to  arms,  and  contested  with  marvelous  courage 
and  tenacity  for  the  right  to  sever  the  compact  which  bouud 
them  to  the  other.  Failing  in  tliis,  they  were  at  the  will  of  the 
conqueror;  to  which  they  submitted  sullenly,  but  silently,  not 
deeming  it  a  matter  of  right,  not  enforced  by  any  sense  of 
duty  or  obligation  of  honor,  but  simply  yielding  because  they 
had  been  conquered,  and  were  compelled  to  submit. 

Second,  Among  the  terms  prescribed  for  this  subjugated 
people  was  one  condition  which  required  thnt  a  lately  servile 
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race  dwelling  among  them — which  was  of  necessity  not  only 
servile,  but  poor  and  ignorant  —  should  be  admitted  to  an  equal 
share  and  voice  in  the  government  with  themselves.  This 
race,  as  it  chanced,  was  earnestly  and  devoutly  regarded  by 
them  as  inherently  and  unutterably  inferior  and  degraded,  so 
that  even  its  generic  name  had  become  an  epithet  of  scorn  and 
contempt.  Until  the  hour  of  their  subjugation,  this  inferior 
race  had  not  been  regarded  by  them  or  the  nation  as  worthy  of 
possessing  any  inherent  rights.  The  law  had  regarded  them 
as  mere  chattels ;  and  it  had  passed  into  a  proverb  in  the  nation, 
that  they  had  '*no  rights  which  white  men  were  bound  to 
respect.'*  To  buy,  to  sell,  to  task,  to  whip,  to  mayhem  this 
race  at  will,  had  been  from  immemorial  days  a  right  which  the 
now  subjugated  people  had  claimed  and  exercised,  and  which 
had  been  conceded  and  admitted  in  their  previous  union  with 
their  conquerors.  It  had  also  been  a  part  of  their  religious 
belief,  and  had  been  taught  from  their  pulpits,  together  with 
other  truths  which  they  deemed  sacred,  that  this  inferior  race 
was  divinely  created  and  ordained  to  be  subject  and  subor- 
dinate to  their  white  fellow-creatures,  so  that  any  attempt  to 
change  their  relations  was  looked  upon  as  a  subversion  of  the 
divine  will. 

Third,  This  elevation  of  a  race  regarded  as  such  inferiors, 
marked  by  a  distinctive  color  which  of  itself  had  become  a 
badge  of  shame  and  infamy,  to  be  co-ordinate  in  power  with 
that  people  who  had  but  lately  dominated  the  nation,  and  had 
then  given  four  years  of  inconceivable  suffering  and  blood  and 
toil  for  the  right  to  keep  them  in  slavery,  which  they  deemed 
to  have  been  imperiled  by  their  confederates  in  the  govern- 
ment, was,  very  naturally,  most  exasperating  and  humiliating 
to  the  conquered  people.  They  deemed  it  a  blow  in  the  face, 
given  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  power,  and  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  revenge.  To  them  it  was  an  act  intended  and  designed  to 
humiliate  and  degrade  them,  simply  because,  in  the  conflict  of 
arms  to  which  they  had  appealed,  they  had  been  unsuccessful. 
They  thought  it  a  gratuitous  and  needless  affront  to  a  brave  and 
unfortunate  foe,  and  their  resentment  burned  hotly  against  an 
enemy  who  could  do  an  act  of  such  dastardly  malice. 
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Yet,  after  it  waa  imposed,  they  spemed  without  remedj. 

They  were  aabjeot,  broken,  scattered.     An  appeal  to  arms  wa* 

hopeless.    The  power  which  had  but  recently  forced  them  to 

euhmission  was  still  more  potent  and  compact  than  when  tbi! 

battle  wtt3  joined  before.     Its  armies  in  considerable  force  wer* 

scattered  over  the  subject  territory,  and  those  which  had  been 

disbanded  needed  but  oae  blast  of  the  trumpet  to  fall  s^gain 

into  line;  while  those  of  the  subject  people  were  hopelessly 

,    Bhattered  and  disheartened,  their  armameats  gone,  and  the 

■  power  and  opportunity  to  organize  and  concentrate  impossible 

t  to  be  obtained. 

'  Howeveir,  such  was  the  indomitable  spirit  of  this  people,  that 
they  scorned  to  yield  or  submit  to  what  they  deemed  oppression. 
They  denounced  with  uupanilleled  temerity  these  terms  of 
restoration  as  unjust  and  infamous,  and  openly  declared  that 
they  would  obey  and  regard  the  laws  and  acts  passed  and  done 
in  puTBuanee  thereof,  in  so  far  as  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
for  them  to  avoid  doing  otherwise  —  and  no  farther.  They 
gave  full  and  fair  notice  that  they  would  resist,  evade,  nullify, 
and  destroy  these  laws  and  the  work  done  under  them,  as  soon 
as  opportunity  should  occur  so  to  do,  in  any  manner  that  might 
oSer.  It  was  a  defiance  openly  and  fairly  given;  and  to  the 
redemption  of  this  cliallenge  was  plighted  the  honor  of  a  people 
even  more  scrupulous  of  their  collective  ttian  of  their  indi- 
vidual rights,  ejaapprated  by  defeat,  and  aroused  by  a  sense  of 
unparalleled  and  unpardonable  Vfrong  and  oppression. 

The  Fool  saw  them  resisting  bravely  every  step  leading  to 
the  adoption  of  tliis  plan,  protesting  with  indignation,  denoun- 
cing with  rage,  and  finally  submitting  almost  with  tears.  No 
t  conquered  toe  ever  passed  imder  the  yoke  which  they  conceived 
ian  servitude  and  infamy  to  them,  with  more  unwilling 
L  step,  or  with  more  deeply  muttered  curses.  He  saw  men  and 
I  'vomen  afflicted  with  the  keenest  sense  of  personal  humiliation 
I  because  of  their  enforced  submission  to  the  power  of  a  people 
I  tiiey  had  always  deemed  their  inferiors,  —  the  traditional  foe  of 
I  the  South,  the  "grovelinjj  and  greedy  Yankee," — and  then  still 
T  further  degraded  by  Iwiuj;  plaeud  on  a  level,  in  legal  and  po 
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litical  power  and  privilege,  with  a  rai^e  despised  beyond  the 
power  of  language  to  expresa,  whom  tbey  had  always  accounted 
too  low  ajid  mean  even  for  contempt,  —  mere  ethnological 
ciphera,  who  had  no  power,  except  when  acting  in  conjunction 
with  some  eignificant  figure  in  the  notation  of  human  races. 

Moreorer,  —  and  this  is  the  vital  point,  —  he  saw  them,  while 
thus  bowing  beneatli  the  scourge  of  shame,  early  apprehending 
the  weak  point  in  their  enemy's  coat  of  mail,  and  steadily  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  planting  therein  a  fatal  stroke.     They 
conld  not  fight,  and  thus  avenge  the  aSront  that  Lad  been  put 
npon  them ;  but  by  infinite  patience,  matchless  organization, 
unremitting  and  universal  zeal,  they  could  surely  foil  the  de- 
of  their  foe.     Kay,  more,  they  could  turn  against  that 
ly  the  weapon  by  which  he  had  sought  to  secure  their 
'adation,  and  by  means  of  it,  perhaps,  accomplish  a  tiko 
idegradation  of  their  oppressor.     It  was  a  daring  conception  for 
a  conquered  people.       Only  a  race  of  warlike   instincts  and 
regal  pride  could  have  conceived  or  executed  it. 

To  accomplish  tliia  end,  the  moat  uiishritikiiig  and  universal 
courage,  united  with  a  sleepless  caution,  was  required  on  the 
port  of  every  individual  member  of  this  class,  besides  tho  moat 
unswerving  conGdeiice  in  each  and  every  one  of  his  fellows. 
Men,  women,  and  children  most  have  and  be  worthy  of  implicit 
nintual  trust.  Having  eyes,  they  must  see  not;  and,  having 
ears,  they  must  hear  .lot.  They  must  be  trusted  with  the  secrets 
of  life  and  death  without  reserve  and  without  distrust.  The 
whole  South  must  be  fused  and  welded  into  one  homogeneous 
mass,  having  one  common  thought,  ouo  imperial  purpose,  ouo 
relentless  will,  ft  was  a  magnificent  conception,  and,  in  a 
sense,  deserved  sucoesal 

It  differed  from  all  other  attempts  at  revolution  —  tor  revo-  ' 

lution  itWBS  in  effect — in  the  caution  and  skill  with  which  i 

it  required  to  be  conducted.     It  was  a  movement  made  in  the  | 

fane  of  the  enemy,  and  on  enemy,  too,  of  overwhelming 
strength.     It  must  be  concealed  and  disguised  from  that  ene-  I 

my,  or  its  success  would  not  only  be  imperiled,  but  absolutely         _ 
^^_Mid  irretrievably  destroyed.     If  the  North  had  seen  and  realiai^H^J 
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ly  ttiiog  of  the  true  nature  of  tbia  mavement  &t  the  outset 
power  of  the  nation  would  have  crushed  it  in  its  incipienoy, 
overawe  and  suppress  ths  Union,  Federal,  or  Iteconstruo- 
Uooary  element  of  the  South,  was  of  itself  an  undertaking  of 
no  difficulty  whatever  to  the  trained  leaders  of  that  section, 
witli  an  exasperated  soldiery  and  on  unconquerable  people  at 
-their  backs,  whose  coufideuce  iu  their  wisdom  and  loyal  devo- 
tion to  their  rights  was  yet  unshaken,  tuid  to  whom  they  wera 
nil  the  dearer  by  reason  of  the  niisfortuneB  they  had  already 
endured;  but  to  do  this  without  awakening  the  suspicions  and 
fears  of  the  North  until  the  result  was  an  accomplished  fact, 
a  task  requiring  infinite  skill,  patience,  and  courage  for  iU 
accomplishment.  Should  it  succeed,  it  would  be  the  most  bril- 
i-liant  revolution  ever  accomplish eiL  Should  it  fsul  —  well,  those 
irho  engaged  in  it  fdt  that  titey  bad  notliing  more  to  losa. 
■When  the  war  euded,  they  bad  proudly  said,  "  All  is  lost  but 
honor;"  but,  when  the  reconstruction  me^ures  came,  they  felt 
themaelves  covered  with  shams,  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  tba 
world;  nob  by  tlieir  own  acts, — of  them,  indeed,  they  were 
proud,  —  but  by  what  had  beeu  done  unto  them.  Ihey  felt 
like  one  who  has  beon  assaulted  by  a  scavenger. 

The  Fool  deemed  it  likely  that  actual  violence  was  not  ftt 
first  intended.  It  was  probably  believed  tliat  mere  intimi- 
'dation,  the  appeal  to  superstitious  fears  and  the  threat  of 
corporeal  punishment,  would  have  the  effect  thoroughly  to 
demoralize  and  disintegrate  the  colored  vote,  and  leave  the 
■whit«  minority  powerless.  When,  from  the  unexpected  man- 
.hood  of  the  recent  slaves  and  the  long-suSering  "  Unionera,"  it 
was  found  that  this  result  would  not  follow  a  mere  display  of 
force  and  the  assumption  of  ghostly  habiliments,  some  degree 
of  violence  followed  as  an  almost  necessary  consequence.  The 
pride  of  a  haughty  people,  the  resentment  of  one  that  deemed 
itself  bitterly  wronged,  and  the  ambition  of  those  greedy  for 
power,  were  all  staked  on  the  issue  of  the  struggle.  The  battle 
had  already  beeivJoined;  and  it  would  have  been  not  only  fatal, 
but  ignominious,  to  hare  turned  back. 
After  this  review,  the  Vooi  could  well  see  bow  slight  a  thing 
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in  comparison  was  the  mere  question  of  the  political  rights  of 
those  whom  the  Southerners  considered  as  leg^ly  without 
political  right,  and  morally  and  intellectually  incapable  of  exer- 
cising such  rights.  He  could  see,  too,  that  the  maltreatment 
of  these  men  over  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  exercise 
the  right  of  castigation,  and,  indirectly  at  least,  of  life  and 
limb,  at  pleasure,  should  not  produce  in  their  minds  the  same 
feeling  of  repulsion  and  horror  that  it  would  eyoke  from  the 
*<  exaggerated  "  humanitarianism  of  the  North,  as  well  as  that 
which  may  still  be  considered  genuine  and  wholesome.  He 
could  perceive,  too,  that  an  especial  resentment  very  naturally 
existed  in  the  minds  of  this  people  against  all  those  persons 
of  the  white  race  who  aided,  abetted,  encouraged,  organized, 
and  directed  the  colored  voters  in  the  assertion  of  political  right 
and  the  exercise  of  political  power. 

The  means  which  had  been  instituted  and  pursued  for  the 
protection  of  slavery,  and  which  had  approved  themselves  as 
effective  for  that  purpose,  had  especially  cultivated  that  spirit 
which  countenances  the  forcible  suppression  of  unpopular  ideas, 
which  at  the  North  was  called  "  intolerance,"  and  at  the  South 
"self-preservation."  So  that  he  could  well  understand  how  it 
should  be  considered  a  very  slight  and  venial  offense  to  beat, 
wound,  and  ill-treat  one  of  the  recently  servile  race,  and  by  no 
means  a  serious  thing,  from  a  moral  stand-point,  to  kill  them 
if  necessary  to  attain  their  purpose.  He  could  understand,  too, 
how  they  should  consider  it  only  a  "species  of  wild  justice" 
to  suppress  or  destroy  those  who  were  active  in  rendering  this 
newly  created  political  power  effective  as  against  its  former 
owners.  He  began  to  see  that  the  hostility  against  men  of 
Northern  birth  was  not  entirely  because  of  their  nativity,  but 
because  they  were  regarded  as,  in  a  sense,  public  enemies ;  and 
he*  could  understand  why  the  hostility  and  antipathy  against 
himself,  and  others  of  prominence  and  activity  in  organizing 
reconstruction,  had  greatly  moderated,  and  acts  of  violence 
against  all  these  classes  almost  entirely  ceased,  as  soon  as  they 
became  innocuous,  or  incapable  of  organizing  a  successful  op- 
position to  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  white  race«  in  whom 
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alone  they  most  sincersij  believed  there  rended  the  inherent 
right  to  rule,  not  only  themselves,  but  also  that  lately  eerrih 
population  «'hich  dwelt  amocg  tliem. 

He  believed  that  thia  solution  ansnered  every  condition  of 
the  problem,  was  a.  key  which  opened  every  mystery  attend- 
ing the  existence  of  tlie  Ku-Klux  Order,  both  during  the  reign 
of  terror  which  attended  its  establishment,  and  thnt  peace 
(which  otherwise  "paeseth  all  understanding")  that  foUoweil 
its  accession  to  unquestioned  supremacy.  The  Policy  of  Sop- 
pretiion,  in  every  form,  he  believed  to  be  the  fruit  of  thesii 
complex  motives;  and  its  completeness  and  success  commanded 
his  unbounded  admiration.  It  then  became  apparent  to  bira 
that  the  pride,  resentment,  and  sense  of  ignominious  oppres- 
sion, in  the  hearts  of  the  Southern  people,  hud  swallowed  up 
all  other  thought,  had  rendered  all  oUier  considerations  trivial 
and  unimportant  to  their  minds,  when  compared  nitJi  the  on<? 
"great  and  holy  aim"  of  redeeming  the  land  lo  which  they 
were  attached  with  such  unalterable  devotion,  from  the  oppies- 
Bion  of  foes  whom  they  regarded  with  hereditary  contempt  and 
hate.  All  else  was  lost  in  this  one  thought.  All  else  could 
be  forgiven  and  forgotten;  all  other  sins  might  be  condoDcd, 
but  the  imn  sin  against  this  all-pervading  purpose-  It  gavu 
lone  and  color  to  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  UiU 
people,  and  mode  tliat  appear  venial  and  insignificant  which 
Would  otherwise  bave  been  counted  horrible  and  atrocious. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  the  Fool  judged  harshly  in  (Jub 
matter,  an  illustrative  incident  is  given  in  the  next 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


TaZRE  was  turmoil  in  the  county  of  Rockford.     The  n 
aivo  polic]r  in  all  its  various  phases  had  been  i 
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lade  effective  there.  Though  eveiybodj  knew  that  the  county 
-when  that  policj  was  not  applied,  and  every  vot«r  exercispfl 
Ihe  privilege  of  casting  his  ballot  as  ho  pleased  —  was  opposed 
In  the  party  of  repression  by  several  hundred  majority,  yet  it 
had  been  so  skillfully  manipulated  since  tlie  death  of  John 
Waters,  that  the  majority  upon  the  other  aide  had  been  main- 
itkined  at  a  steady  and  reliable  figure,  which,  strangely  enough, 
Iliad  been  just  about  ns  large  as  the  majority  had  formerly  been 
iXgainat  it. 

Yet  Rockford  was  entirely  peaceful;  ia  fact,  a  very  para- 
of  harmonious  unity.  There  were  1143  more  colored  men 
I  while  iu  the  county,  according  to  the  census  report;  anil, 
during  the  first  years  in  which  these  colored  voters  eierciscd 
the  prerogatives  of  citizenship,  they  had  been  accustomed  — 
very  foolishly,  it  is  true,  but  perhaps  naturally,  and  at  all 
events  very  clamorously — to  demand  tbat  a  portion  of  the 
offices  should  be  filled  by  men  of  their  own  race.  After  the 
policy  of  repreaaioa  became  fully  esUiblished.Tlnd  John  Wal- 
ters waa  so  myst«riouaty  but  effectually  dis]iosed  of,  the  hearts 
■of  these  innoceut  and  miaguided  Africans  underweut  a  mar- 
velous change.  They  still  continued  to  vote,  aa  appeared 
irom  the  poll-books  and  returns  of  election,  with  the  moat  per- 
eiBtent  regularity ;  but  they  ceased  to  vote  for  those  to  whom 
tliey  hiid  once  been  so  warmly  attached,  and  ceased  to  demand 
and  elect  persons  of  their  own  color  or  formerly  uiiiveraaJ  sen- 
timent for  places  of  trust  and  emolument.  It  was  a  very 
strange  ooincideuce;  and  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
pointed  to  it  as  undeniable  evidence  of  fraud,  or,  as  it  was  some-  I 

times  termed,  "intimidation."    Some  of  the  Wise  Men  who  i 

dwelt  at  a  distance  tried  to  raise  a  clamor  over  it;  but  they 
were  easily  pnt  to  rout  by  silver-tongued  orators  who  painted 
wonderful  pictures  of  the  millennial  life  and  Edenic  peace 
which  had  prevailed  in  Rockford  since  the  hour  when  the 
pestiferous  Walters  departed  from  its  coasts. 

It  is  strange  what  metamdrphoses  the  unaccountable  African 
bis  undergone.     In  the  good  old  times  before  the  war  for  the 

■light  of  Southern  States  to  secede,  it  was  established  by  thi^^J 
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eoacmreDl  testimony  of  all  the  most  intelligent,  we&lthj, 
refinad,  honorable,  and  high-toned  amoDg  the  Southern  peo- 
those  vho  owned  staves,  and  worked  and  whippy 
and  bought  and  sold,  aiid  married  and  unmarried,  aa  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  race  and  the  taste  of  the  breeder  demanded,  — 
established  beyond  question  by  thesn  (and  oertainly  they 
must  have  known  more  about  the  negro  than  any  one  elsp. 
since  they  had  better  opportunity),  that  the  colored  man  waa 
not  only  divinely  created  and  designed  for  a  state  of  bondage, 
but  that  he  liad  a  keen  and  subtle  appreciation  of  his  nwn 
needs,  requisites,  and  capabilities,  and  recognized  'with  trxn- 
Bcendent  delight  the  prevision  of  Providence  which  had  kindly 
left  him  not  unprovided  with  a  master.  In  short,  it  vaa 
establiabed.  beyond  all  doubt  or  controversy,  that  the  African 
vas  not  only  created  for  a  stat«  of  slavery,  but  so  conscious  of 
the  object  of  his  creation,  and  go  anxious  to  fulfill  the  purpose 
thereof,  that  be  was  both  contented  with  a  lot  of  servitude,  and 
actually  clamorous  for  its  delights,  and  unable  to  express  his 
sympathy  and  commiseration  for  the  few  individuals  of  bis 
tace  who  were  withont  the  crowning  bleasing  of  a  master.  It 
is  true,  that,  even  in  those  days,  there  were  a  few  insane  in- 
dividuals of  this  race  (poor  misguided  creatures!)  who  wers 
always  running  away  from  the  peace,  plenty,  hai>pinees,  and 
divine  beatitude  of  the  plantation,  and  making  towards  porerty 
and  want,  and  labor  and  disease,  and  frost  and  the  uortli  poI« 
and  —  liberty  1  But  they  were  erring  creatures,  whv  only 
Bcrred  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Eden  they  were  not  wiM 
enough  nor  good  enough  to  enjoy. 

There  were  some,  too,  who  would  not  believe  the  testimony 
in  regard  to  the  unalloyed  happiness  of  the  slave,  but  persisted 
in  maintaining  that  the  sanest,  bravest,  wisest,  a:id  noblest  of 
the  African  race,  were  those  who  ran  away  Uy  freedom.  But 
these  people  were  not  many,  and  they  were  also  insane. — and 
not  only  insane,  but  envious,  wicked,  and  bloody-minded. 
They  were  called  "  fanatics  "  and  "  abolitionists." 

1,  and  they  wore  offered  their 


^^       liberty,  till'  nature  of  the  perverse  African  seemed  at  OucSiJ^^J 
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ohangfl.  Every  one  of  fhem  accepted  it,  and  Qiat,  toO)  with  a 
readiness  and  an  eagerness  which  went  very  far  to  induce'  the 
belief  that  they  had  wanted  it  all  the  time.  Of  course,  we 
know  this  was  not  so,  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew 
more  about  them  than  anybody  else  could ;  but  it  did  wem  so 
when  they  swarmed  in  Uie  rear  of  the  Federal  armies,  and 
forsook  home,  friends,  relatives,  and  patriarchal  masters,  for 
priratioD,  danger,  and  liberty. 

And  ever  since,  they  have  been  manifesting  a  like  contrari- 
ness and  contradictorinesa  of  character.  Up  to  the  very  time 
when  the  Ku-KInz  Klan  became  well  established  in  the  South, 
the  negro  manifested  a  most  inveterate  and  invincible  repug- 
nance and  disinclination  towards  allowing  his  former  masters 
to  deiinc,  regulate,  and  control  his  liberties,  unlesa  such  person 
h»d  formally  renounced  the  ideas  of  slavery  and  rebellion,  had 
openly  and  unrniatakably  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the 
equal  legal  and  political  rights  and  power  of  the  colored  race, 
and  had  shonit'a  disposition  to  concede  Ihem. 

As  soon  as  this  iwneficent  institution,  the  Klan,  and  its  more 
subtle  and  complete  successors,  under  various  and  sundry 
names,  "Rifle-Clubs,"  "Sabre-Clubs,"  " Bull-dozera,"  and  so 
forth,  had  fully  established  themselves  throughout  the  country, 
and  it  became  apparent  that  the  paternal  and  patriarchal  spirit 
of  the  nominally  defunct  system  of  Cbattelism  was  still  alive, 
and  was  watching  with  assiduous  care  over  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  its  former  childlike  subjects,  their  hearts  turned 
again  with  the  old-time  afiection  to  the  former  masters,  who 
they  now  again  saw  were  not  only  their  best,  but  their  sole 
frieiids,  not  only  the  chief  and  best  guardians  of  their  liberty, 
but  absolutely  its  prima!  authors.  So  they  despised  and 
eschewed  "  nigger- politicians,"  and  Radicals,  and  turned  in 
scorn  and  contempt  away  from  those  whose  teachings  disagreed 
with  the  tenets  of  the  Ku-Klui  Klan,  the  Rifle-Clubs,  and  the 
Bull-dozers,  and  clung  again  to  their  first  loves,  —  their  natural 
and  divinely-ordained  friends  and  protectory  1 

At  least  that  is  what  these  natural  friends  and  protectors 
said;   and  we  must  allow  that  they  know  more  about  tha 
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negroes  than  anybody  else,  just  as  a  groom  knowi  more  fthonf 
the  horse  he  drives  and  controls  than  anybody  else,  aud,  of 
course,  is  best  inlormed  as  to  the  horse's  opiuion  of  biio.  the 
eaiil  groom. 

So  iLere  was  peace  in  Rockford.  But  in  an  evil  hour  the 
eerpent  of  Ambition  entered  tins  Eden,  and  left  his  trail  among 
its  flowen.  Two  of  the  party  of  peace,  reform,  and  couaerra- 
tism,  cast  a  yearning  eye  upon  the  same  office.  The  authority 
of  a  convention  was  set  at  defiance;  and  one  recklen  tail 
ambitious  man  declared  that  he  vould  appeal  to  Ciesar,  and 
not  only  to  Ciesar,  but  to  Tony  also,  and,  in  facl.  to  all  the 
children  of  Ham  in  said  county  resident,  to  decide  betwixt  hitn 
and  bis  fellow.  In  the  party  of  peace  nud  order  the  thing 
eeemed  to  be  pretty  evenly  divided;  and  the  recalcitniut 
bolter  and  his  frieuda  promised  to  the  unnccountAble  Afri- 
cans, tliat  all  who  should  vote  for  him  should  be  protected  in 
BO  doing,  and  tliat  the  regular  organization  of  that  party  should 
not  molest  tliem,  or  make  them  afraid.  And,  in  proof  of  that, 
they  showed  their  revolvers  aiid  Winchesters,  and  used  mauy 
■'  cuss-words,"  and  imbibed  courage  by  tlie  quart. 

And  to  tliem  inclined  the  Africans. 

This  absurd  perversity  on  the  part  of  the  dusky  voters  gitmUy 
disturbed  the  party  of  law  and  order.  If  one  was  allowed  tfana 
to  appeal  to  this  ebon  vote,  and  ride  into  power  thereby,  what 
would  become  of  the  party  of  peace  and  law  and  order?  Some- 
thing must  be  done^  — something  which  would  destroy  this 
presumptuous  man's  hold  on  his  deluded  followers.  It  would 
not  do  to  apply  the  usual  tactics  of  the  parfy,  because  it  wu 
doubtful  how  such  application  would  result.  So  it  was  det«s 
mined  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  bolters,  and  detach  from  them 
Uieir  new  supporters  by  means  of  tlieir  tender  devotion  to  tb* 
memory  of  tlieir  quonitam  leader,  the  infamous  Walters.  Il 
was  believed,  that,  if  they  could  be  convinced  that  thb  atMn 
who  asted  their  support  was  one  of  the  band  who  had  dipped 
their  hands  in  his  blood,  the  silly  Africans  would  at  leaat 
refrain  from  voting  for  him,  out  of  a  foolish  veneration  for 
the  memory  of  the  dead  leader.     So  the  following  card  wu 
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pnblished,  and  scattered  broadcast  througbout  the  county,  as 
well  as  being  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  columns  of  The 
Moceason  Gap  Rattler:  — 

"WHO  IS  COLONEL  MARCUS  THOMPSON? 

<«  The  colored  yoters  of  Rockford,  who  are  so  anxious  to  ele- 
vate this  notorious  desperado,  infidel,  and  renegade,  to  the  posi- 
tion of  sheriff  of  that  county,  are  probably  not  aware  of  all  the 
infamy  which  surrounds  his  character.  It  is  well  known  that 
he  was  for  several  years  the  chief  of  the  Ku-Kluz  and  head  of 
the  Bull-dozers  of  that  county,  and  was  of  course  responsible, 
as  such,  for  the  acts  committed  by  them.  It  is  not,  however, 
so  generally  known  that  it  was  he  who  planned  and  executed 
the  murder  of  John  Walters,  being  himself  the  leader  of  the 
band  who  first  inveigled  him  to  the  place  of  his  death,  and 
afterwards  not  only  killed  him,  but  took  from  his  person  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  which  Colonel  Marcus  Thompson 
appropriated  to  his  own  use.  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  It  is  sus- 
ceptible of  abundant  proof  that  he  not  only  devised  the  kill- 
ing, but  was  the  very  first  one  who  imbrued  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  Walters.  He  expected  to  be  rewarded  for  this  act,  by 
his  then  political  associates,  with  the  office  to  which  he  now 
aspires.  Failing  in  this,  he  now  appeals  to  the  followers  of 
Walters  for  support.  Whether  they  will  indorse  this  red- 
handed  murderer  and  robber  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
remains  to  be  seen.** 

In  reply  to  this,  Thompson  published  the  following :  — 

"TO  THE  VOTERS  OF  ROCKFORD  COUNTY.* 

'*  It  has  been  industriously  circulated  by  the  opposition,  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  parties  to  withhold  their  support  from 
me,  that  I  took,  and  appropriated  to  my  own.  use,  two  thousand 

I  There  is  a  remarkable  slmllariiy  between  these  circulars  and  the  open 
letters  recently  published  by  the  chainnan  of  the  executive  committee  of  Yacoo 
County,  Mississippi,  and  the  late  Mr.  Dixon,  then  an  independent  candidate  for 
sheriff  of  that  county. 
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(luilan  found  on  the  person  of  John  Wallers  tt  tiiA  time  of  his 
death.  I  did  not  wbh  to  r^fer  to  such  old  mutters,  since  to  do 
BO  miut  nectanarili/  ineolve  maiii/  o/our  best  cUiieiui,  Those  wen 
times  of  great  excitement*  and  no  doubt  nuuty  Uiings  were 
done  which  it  were  better  to  have  loft  undoni.'.  I  was  at  tbu 
time  tlie  Chairman  of  the  ExeculiTS  Committus  of  xny  party  for 
connty ;  and  I  hereby  pronounce  the  charge  that  1  uaed  or 
appropriated  a  solitwy  cent  of  the  money  found  on  the  person 
of  Wallers  far  my  personal  benefit  or  advantage,  to  be  an  mfa- 
tnou*.  unfounded,  and  malieiaut  lie.  On  the  contrary,  I  affirm  that 
■every  cent  ot  this  money  was  used  to  defra^y  the  current  ezpeusui 
of  the  party  in  that  oampuign,  to  stuff  baltot-boses,  and  lo  pur- 
certificates  of  elt^tion  for  persona  now  holding  ofllce  lu 
the  county.  I  have  in  my  hands  the  docoments  necessary  to 
prove  these  facts,  and  will  exhibit  them  whenever  called  upon 
90  to  do. 

"  ]les]>ect  fully. 

"MARcrs  TnoMi 


ie  aadaoi 
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The  Fool  read  these  cards,  and  smiled,  e 
of  the  memory  they  evoked,  at  the  sweet  and  peaceable  Emits  ol 
that  spirit  of  conciliation  which  had  swept  over  the  land  when 
punishment  impendiiil  over  the  heads  of  Ihvse  kiiiglila  of  law 
wid  order, — the  niaaked  Uhlans  who  had  ridden  at  uidni^t. 
Ai  before  stated,  under  the  impulse  of  a  divini;  cumpasaiou,  it 
had  been  enacted  in  tlie  several  States,  that  all  crimes  pei^ 
^trated  byKu-Klux,  BiilRIozers,  and  other  political  sociMies 
or  orders,  or  by  iudividu»l3  under  their  authority,  direction,  or 
instigation,  should  be  absolutely  and  entirrly  amnestied  axA 
forgiven.  By  reason  of  this  enactment,  it  had  become  a  matter 
of  little  or  no  moment  who  killed  John  Walters.  That  was  a 
charge  not  even  worthy  of  denial.  But  tlie  charge  that  Colonel 
Thompson  had  apprDpriUited  the  money  taken  from  the  bodjr 
of  the  murdered  man  woa  mi  imputation  under  which  no  hon- 
orable man  would  rest. 

It  would  seem,  in  some  states  of  society,  that  the  open  OOB- 
fession  that  he  had  uaed  Uie  mouej  thus  obtained  for  tb*  | 
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]K)6e  of  bribixig  vA  ocnrupting  officers  of  election,  would  of 
itself  be  coonted  scarcely  less  nefarious.  However  that  may 
be,  Mr.  Thompson  evidently  felt  called  upon,  in  vindication  t>f 
his  personal  character,  to  deny  the  one,  and  assert  the  other. 
As  to  the  mere  killing  of  the  Radical  John  Walters,  he  con- 
sidered it  unnecessary  for  him  to  make  any  admission  or  denial. 
That  was  an  act  of  no  more  consequence  than  the  infantile 
query,  "  Who  killed  Cock  Robin?  " 

The  Fool  pondered  this  matter  sadly  and  earnestly.  He 
thought  it  indicative  of  a  distorted  and  blunted  moral  sense ; 
yet  he  could  not  but  pity  the  suffering,  and  admire  the  resolu- 
tion, which  had  wrought  such  insensibility  of  soul.  He  remem- 
bered the  story  of  the  Spartan  youth  who  stood  smiling  and 
indifferent  while  the  stolen  fox  gnawed  at  his  vitals. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

"PEACE   IN  WARSAW." 

As  time  wore  on,  the  personal  relations  which  the  Fool  sus- 
tained to  his  neighbors  continued  to  improve.  It  seemed  as 
if  there  had  been  a  mutual  discovery  of  agreeable  attributes. 
Men  who  had  kept  aloof  from  him  during  all  the  years  of  his 
sojourn,  or  had  greeted  him  but  coolly,  and  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  him  to  others  with  any  thing  but  kindliness, 
came  gradually  to  manifest,  first  tolerance,  and  then  something 
of  kindly  partiality  for  him.  This  was  especially  true  of  the 
more  cultivated  and  active-minded  men  of  the  vicinage.  They 
seemed  to  recognize,  with  a  kind  of  surprise,  the  fact  that  the 
man  they  had  been  accustomed  to  denounce  so  bitterly  was  yet 
not  entirely  uncompanionable.  So,  among  these,  his  compan- 
ionship increased  in  a  way  that  reminded  him  of  the  forbear- 
ance sometimes  extended  to  a  not  altogether  unpleasing  and 
quite  harmless  lunatic. 
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Thii  state  of  things  not  unfrequently  caused  tlie  Fool  to 
Hmile,  though  he  had  now  become  wise  enough  to  priae  aright 
the  honest  effort  which  mauj  of  these  men  made  to  overcome 
an  hereditary  prejudice,  and  Accord  to  him  that  penonAl 
recognition  \vhich  they  believed  him  to  have  merited.  lie  no 
longer  wondexed  that  the  welcome  which  the  ever-ready  West 
extends  to  the  censelesa  tide  which  crowda  its  gates  was  nnt 
given  to  him  on  }iis  arrival ;  but  he  did  woiidi^r  that  these  mea 
could  BO  overcome  the  force  of  a  prejudice  which  hod  become 
in.ttinctive,  an  exclusiveness  which  had  been  for  some  genera- 
tions almost  as  complete  as  that  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom,  kod 
a  pride  which  had  been  so  deeply  wonnded  by  the  ruthlea 
outcome  of  recent  events,  as  even  to  recognize  his  pmonai 
right  and  merit  when  the  same  was  entirely  disassociated 
from  any  recognition  of  political  privilege.  He  did  nut  de- 
ceive himself  in  regard  to  these  appearances.  He  knew  th»t 
tliey  did  not  portend  any  cessation  of  what  was  termed  politi- 
cal intolerance ;  that  there  was  no  relaiatioa  of  tbat  fetUing 
which  would  not  allow  practical  opitoaition  to  its  maudatM. 
He  knew  that  he  waa  not  tolerated  because  his  poliCfcal  coiivio- 
tiona  were  conscientiously  entertained,  nor  because  of  any 
feeling,  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  he  was  surroundedi 
that  every  man  was  entitled  to  entertain  and  advocate  such 
political  views  as  he  might  prefer,  or  that  such  freedom  waa 
an  essential  element  of  republican  goverament. — but  rathrr 
in  spite  of  hia  conscientiousness,  and  because  his  views  cocild 
have  no  chance  of  practical  ap]>lication  in  tlte  future.  Tlia 
language  which  they  held  of  him  in  their  hearts,  he  correctly 
believed  to  be  "  lie's  a  terrible  Radical ;  but  he  ia  not  so  bad 
a  man,  after  all.  His  political  views  can  do  no  harm  now.  Na 
doubt  he  is  honest  in  them :  it  is  natural  that  a  Karthem  man 
should  hold  such  views.  But,  otherwise,  he  is  not  so  disagree- 
able."    So  his  daily  life  became  far  more  endurable. 

A  conviction  of  the  utter  powerlessnesa  of  those  elemenla 
with  which  the  Fool  hail  politically  co-operated  no  doubt  hod  ■ 
certain  effi'ct  upon  his  mind  and  conduct.  His 
been  changed  by  Iha  great  counter-revolution  which  had  « 
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on  aionnd  him.  His  belief  in  the  equality  and  inherency  of 
human  right,  whether  it  be  termed  a  principle  or  a  prejudice, 
was  equally  strong  as  upon  that  day  when  it  first  flashed  upon 
his  mind  tiiat  those  around  him  excepted  from  the  operation 
of  this  democratic  formula  all  individuals  of  the  African  race. 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  see  that  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude,  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  doctrine 
of  inherent  right.  Neither  could  he  adopt  that  belief  with 
which  the  judicial  philosophers  of  our  American  bench  had 
reconciled  themsAves  to  neutrality  in  the  more  recent  conflict 
for  liberty,  which  is  more  usually  formulated  in  the  expression, 
'*SujSrage  is  not  a  right,  but  a  privilege."  So  he  could  not 
reconcile  himself  with  any  line  of  thought  or  policy  which 
depended  for  its  success  upon  silencing  and  negativing — either 
by  fraud,  misrepresentation,  or  violence  —  the  voice  of  the 
majority.  The  fact  that  a  man  had  been  bom  a  slave  did  not, 
in  his  eyes,  afEect  the  question  of  his  inherent  right ;  because 
he  regarded  slavery  simply  as  an  unnatural  and  wrongful 
accident,  —  a  state  of  society  which  had  been  superiniposed  on 
the  rightful  and  natural  one,  suspending  the  operation  of  the 
latter,  and  taking  from  certain  parties  the  rights  which  they 
had.  On  account  of  which,  when  such  false  and  anomalous 
relations  ceased,  all  parties  affected  by  it  were  relegated  to 
those  rights  they  would  have^been  entitled  to,  if  it  had  never 
existed ;  and  these  rights,  he  thought,  must  relate  back  to,  and 
take  effect  from,  the  first,  precisely  as  if  this  imnatural  state 
of  servitude  had  not  intervened. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  however,  that  he  found  fewer 
occasions  to  utter  such  opinions,  and  took  less  trouble  to  incul- 
cate such  views,  from  the  fact  that  it  might  cause  suffering  to 
those  who  should  accept  and  believe  the  doctrine.  For  him- 
self, he  could  not  see  that  a  man's  race  or  condition,  wealth  or 
poverty,  ignorance  or  intelligence,  should  affect  his  civic  right : 
he  was  sure  they  should  not,  if  the  theory  of  republican  and 
democratic  governments  be  true, — that  the  majority  should 
rule.  He  felt  that  ignorance,  poverty,  and  an  ebon  skin, 
were  each  of  them  terrible  afliictions,  and  acknowled^S^  \3bkS^^ 
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they  ought  all  at  them  be  classed  as  publio  evils  !n  ear  Aineri> 
can  democracy;  but  he  could  not  admit  that  either  or  all  of 
them  coastituted  true  or  just  limitations  of  politioal  power  or 
inherent  right.  He  despised  that  lack  of  manhood  which 
BBelts  to  avoid  responsibility  by  silence,  or  which  sabmitd  to 
wrong  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  resistance. 

Yet  he  admitted  to  himself  that  if  he  were  one  of  tii« 
nufortunat«  and  despised  race,  ii  he  shared  its  pover^,  inei- 
pcrience,  and  helplessness,  in  short,  if  he  were  even  fts  one 
of  Ilia  colored  fellow-citizens  iu  thesi.'  respects,  he  would  not 
think  of  such  a  thing  as  exercising  or  asserting  his  political 
rights,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  submit,  with  such  pationoe 
as  ha  could  command,  to  whatever  might  impend,  hoping  and 
waiting  for  one  of  two  things  to  occur;  viz,,  either  an  improve- 
ment in  the  temper  and  inclination  of  the  ruling  class,  or  an 
opportunity  to  get  anay  to  some  region  beyond  their  power, 
lie  really  thought  it  an  amaxiog  piece  of  heroism  that  the 
colored  man  should  so  long  have  taken,  not  merely  his  own 
life,  but  the  lives  of  his  little  ones,  in  his  hand,  and  have  gone 
to  the  ballot-box  to  deposit  his  ballot  against  such  fearful  odds 
of  power.  He  thought  that  those  who  had  died  of  one  form 
of  intolerance  and  another,  since  the  time  when  a  great  nation 
falsely  guaranteed  to  them  safety,  liberty,  and  the  rights  of 
citizenship;  the  Iliousands  who  fell  victims  to  the  violenoa 
of  Ku-Klui  and  Rifle  Clubs,  the  natural  sad  barbarity  which 
inaugurated  and  sustained  the  Repressive  policy,  —  these  thou- 
■ands  he  deemed  to  have  constituted  an  army  of  martyrs  for 
Uios«  very  principles  which  he  still  believed,  and  of  which 
he  waa  once  so  proud. 

Yet  he  did  not  feet  that  it  would  be  right  for  him  to  induoo 
or  encourage  other  thousands  to  tempt  the  same  fate,  or  to  seek 
to  exercise  the  same  rights.  He  oould  not  enoourage  them  to 
da  what  he  would  nut  do  nnder  like  circumstances.  So  he  djd 
not  feel  like  urging  them  to  make  any  further  stand  for  vbtt 
were  termed  their  rights,  nor  te  seek  to  gain  any  thing  by  th« 
exercise  or  aeaertion  of  them. 

'While,  therefore,  Ud  waa  not  aiUooedbs  pcisaual  feaiq 
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I^lfliice,  while  he  even  boasted  with  no  little  stubborn  pride  tbat 
"lie  ooulil  declare  his  opiiiioiis  there  as  freely  as  oti  the  billa  of 
New  Englnnil  or  in  liis  native  Western  home,  bo  could  uot  but 
Bmile  at  the  fallacy  which  lay  hid  in  hia  own  words,  The 
Repressive  policy  bad  aa  effectually  eradicated  liia  desire  for 
self- assertion  as  if  it  had  consuminat«d  the  design  which  was 
instituted  at  Bentley's  Cross.  He  might  not  be  in  any  danger 
from  declaring  bis  opinions ;  but  ^be  well  knew  that  those  who 
listened  to  him  would  invite  danger  and  suffering,  should  thfty 
resolutely  seek  to  cany  his  views  into  effect.  He  was,  in  a 
sense,  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  chose;  but  the  consequences  of  his 
action  to  others  were  bo  terriAc  that  he  must  have  been  either 
more  or  less  than  man  to  have  invited  them.  So,  without 
abandoning  his  principles,  as  he  called  them,  —  for  he  had  come 
almost  to  believe  tliat  what  are  termed  "principles"  are  only 
ingrained  habits  of  thought,  and  bereilitary  systems  of  belief, 
— he  eabmitted  quietly  to  having  them  rendered  inoperative 
and  nugatory  by  the  suppression  of  the  will  of  the  majority,  or, 
rather,  by  excluding  from  the  estimate  those  who  were  opposed  | 

to  the  white  majority.     By  this  course  he  found  himself  enjoy-  i 

ing  a  personal  peace  and  toleration  which  wa«  very  grateful. 
after  what  had  gone  before.    Where  he  had  been  hated  with-  | 

out  stint,  and  maligned  without  scruple,  he  was  now  tolerated 
pith  an  "  if,"  or  commended  with  a  "  but."  I 

I  The  Fool  felt  that  he  was  learning  wisdom  in  thus  submit- 
Itng  himself  to  the  inevitable,  and  gradually  came  to  regard  ' 

himself  and  his  neighbors  with  far  more  of  reasonable  com-  | 

placency  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  He  saw  that  he  had  ex- 
pected too  much,  that  he  had  been  simple  enough  to  believe 
■that  the  leopard  might  change  his  spots,  while  yet  the  Ethiopian  | 

Htnined  hia  duaky  skin.  He  was  even  grateful  for  the  tolenv- 
fOD  which  was  extended  to  him,  and  looked  with  a  sort  of  won-  • 

3er  on  the  men  who  so  far  forgot,  or  put  aside,  the  past,  as  to  do 
Uiis.  He  even  advanced  to  the  point  where  he  looked  back 
with  no  inoonsiderable  surprise  at  the  state  of  mind  which  had 
once  possessed  him.  Ho  was  inclined  to  ridicule  many  of  the 
^Ki^AXalted  notions  of  manhood  and  independence  which  ha  ba^^^J 
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once  entertaioed,  sad  to  vooder  that  be  conld  ever  bxve  b«eR  so 
Idiotically  stupid  as  to  have  expected  aught  except  what  hail 
in  fact  occurred.  So  there  arose  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbeaf- 
ance ;  they  forbore  to  take  offeoae  sit  his  views,  and  he  fortiore 
to  express  them ;  they  excused  bis  views  becaase  of  hw 
Northern  birth  and  education,  and  he  excused  their  acts  becsusif 
of  their  Southern  nativity  and  training ;  they  disregarded  liis 
jtnlitical  convictions  because  a  method  had  been  discovered  to 
prevent  their  crystalliKing  into  reaults,  and  he  refrwned  from 
urging  tbcm  because  to  do  so  was  a  useless  travail. 

lit  fact,  by  this  change  of  heart,  the  Fool  gradually  cea»ed  to 
Interest  himeeU  in  those  things  which  had  formerly  beeii  of 
such  engrossing  moment  to  him.  Realizing  bis  own  folly,  and 
the  foolishness  of  that  struggle  with  the  spirit  and  civiliEation 
of  a  great  people  which  had  been  so  rashly  inaugurated,  he 
sought  only  to  enjoy  what  woa  pleasant  in  his  surronndlngn. 
ntd  to  put  behind  him  the  cotiflicts  of  the  past.  He  had 
learned  that  the  spirit,  the  mode  of  thought,  the  life  of  the 
fiorth,  can  not  be  imposed  upon  the  South  in  an  instant;  that 
if  the  two  divergent  civilizations  are  ever  to  meet,  and  harmo- 
nize vrith  each  other,  it  must  be  when  time  and  circumstance 
propitious  than  the  present,  or  when  some  great  coii- 
TulsioD  has  so  swerved  the  currents,  that  tliey  meet  in  one  over- 
whelming flood. 

Bo  there  was  peace  at  Warrington.  Without  forgetting  old 
friends,  the  Fool  made  new  ones,  blessed  the  sunshine  and  the 
shade,  thought  leas  of  the  welfare  of  his  fellows  and  ntore 
of  his  own  comfort,  and  rejoiced  that  the  struggle  which  the 
Men  had  cast  upon  hia  fellow- workers  and  himself  was 
it  afi  end.  He  had  fought  stubbornly  and  well.  All  admitted 
Until  he  felt  that  he  was  betrayed,  renouncetl.  dis- 
credited, and  condemned  by  the  very  element  which  bad  thrust 
Uiis  burden  on  him,  he  bad  never  thought  of  surrender. 
Having  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  plan  of  reconstmction,  even 
though  it  were  imUer  protest,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  honora- 
Illy  abaudou  tlie  contest  until  discharged  by  the  act  < 
mission  of  those  allies  in  the  contest.     This  had  been  donc^^ 
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he  was  relieved  from  further  duty.  When  the  power  of  the 
Nation  was  withdrawn,  the  struggle  was  at  an  end.  Failure 
was  written  above  the  grave  of  the  pet  idea  of  the  Wise  Men. 
It  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  if  not  of  satisfaction,  that  the 
Fool  recognized  this  result.  He  was  like  the  battered  soldier, 
who,  though  not  victorious,  sits  in  his  old  age,  crowned  with 
the  glory  of  many  wounds,  peaceful  and  contented  despite  the 
undesired  outcome  of  his  warfare. 

He  still  believed  in  the  cause  for  which  he  had  struggled, 
and  believed  in  the  capacity  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
worked  to  achieve  for  themselves,  at  some  time  in  the  future,  a 
substantial  freedom ;  but  in  that  struggle  he  could  do  but  little. 
He  believed  that  it  would  be  long  and  tedious ;  that  the  waver- 
ing balance  would  hang  in  doubt  for  generations;  and  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  that  haughty,  self-reliant,  and  instinctively  domi- 
nant element  which  had  already  challenged  the  Nation  to  a 
struggle  of  strength,  had  been  defeated,  and  out  of  disaster  had 
already  wrested  the  substantial  fruits  of  victory^  would  achieve 
still  greater  triumphs,  and  would  for  an  indefinite  period  domi- 
nate and  control  the  national  power.  He  saw  this  without 
envy ;  for  it  was  apparent  to  him  that  a  people  who  could  per- 
form such  wonders  of  political  legerdemain  without  awakening 
the  fears,  or  hardly  the  distrust,  of  those  whose  power  they 
had  felt,  but  whose  prestige  they  had  overthrown -— whose 
glory  they  had  already  trailed  in  the  dust  until  it  was  ac- 
counted far  more  honorable  to  have  struck  at  the  Nation's  life 
than  to  have  interposed  a  life  to  avert  the  blow — had,  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  those  characteristics  which  are  necessary  to 
secure  and  hold  dominion. 

While  it  was  not  without  chagrin  that  he  noted  these  facts, 
and  while  his  cheek  flushed  with  something  like  shame  as  he 
remembered  the  halting,  shuffling  indecision  of  his  own  people, 
and  how  they  had  pandered  to  a  sickly  sentimentalism,  re- 
linquishing therefor  the  substance  of  power,  betraying  and 
abandoning  their  allies,  and  heaping  upon  them  the  contempt 
and  shame  of  the  failure  which  resulted  thereby,  he  could  but 
admit,  with  something  of  pride  in  the  conviction^  that  tJbL<:^»^ 
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who  had  ttins  tiiwarted  and  orprlhrown  their  eonqneropi  wew 
born  rulers  of  meti,  whose  empire  was  not  likely  to  fail  from 
anj  lack  of  vigor.  He  looked  forward  to  see  them  Kgaining 
the  proud  Bupremacy  of  anie  hfllum  days,  —  not  indeed  with 
snlisf action ;  fomhat  he  had  bo  long  called  his  "principles" 
Btood  stubbornly  in  the  way,  and  he  was  sure  titat  they  would 
fall  some  time,  —  hut  at  least  with  admiring  pride  in  tho  capa- 
bilities of  that  branch  of  the  American  stock. 

So  the  days  flew  on,  and  the  sun  shone,  and  Wftmngton 
grew  brighter,  and  Lily  grew  fairer  and  riper,  and  Metta  looked 
more  matronly  and  grave,  aad  the  Foot  sat  in  the  sunshiuA. 
The  tie  between  Lily  and  her  father,  unusually  strong  before, 
had  been  redoubled  in  strength  and  intensity  by  her  herots 
act.  Before,  she  bad  been  his  companion  and  his  pupil ;  since 
then,  she  had  been  liis  companion  even  mora  frMjaently, 
but  the  idea  of  pupilage  seemed  to  hare  been  absorbed  in 
the  self-abnegation  of  parental  hope  and  pade.  To  her  im- 
provement he  now  devoted  the  ripest  powers  of  the  life  she 
had  saved.  Comprehending  fully  the  defects  of  her  some- 
what desultory  education,  when  he  came  to  eiamine  the 
results  he  was  surprised  at  what  had  been  accomplished. 
The  basia  which  Mctta  had  laid  with  untiring  devotion  had 
been  strougly  built  upon  by  that  confiding  freedom  which  had 
been  eiercised  toward  her  by  both  her  parents,  and  especially 
by  her  father's  custom  of  conversing  with  her  upon  all  those 
subjects  which  had  especially  engaged  his  attention.  The 
di'slre  to  oonverss  with  him  Intelligently  upon  these  thetnw 
had  induced  her,  partly  by  means  of  questions  directed  to  rach 
subjects,  and  partly  by  consulting  the  books  and  periodicals 
which  he  read,  to  familiarize  herself  with  them,  until  there  wers 
few  subjects  of  current  thought  upon  which  she  was  not  abl« 
to  converse,  not  only  intelligibly,  but  readily,  and  with  »  clear- 
ness and  origiuality  which  had  surprised  the  few  strangers  with 
whom  she  had  opportunity  to  exchange  thought.  Seeing  this 
foundation  laid,  Servosse  decided  to  continue  her  education  in 
pr<'t^  much  the  same  mauuer.  directing  it  now  towards  specifia 

>ct8,  and  making  v,\iiit  &ro  tenaed  accom pliabmento  ths 
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fringe  of  her  edaoation,  rather  than  its  web^  it  being  hia  im- 
preaaion  that  about  the  aame  relation  ahould  be  maintained 
between  them  as  should  exist  in  real  life.  Being  of  the  opin« 
ion  that  true  education  oonsiBted  more  in  a  power  to  master  a 
subject,  to  perceiye,  discover,  and  marshal  facts  in  relation 
thereto,  than  in  the  mere  acquisition  of  those  facts,  he  did  not 
confine  her  to  dry  details,  nor  occupy  her  mind  with  the  probing 
of  specific  systems.  For  her  sake,  he  turned  again  to  those 
fields  of  thought  which  had  been  the  delight  of  his  youth  and 
early  manhood,  and  with  a  gentle  hand  led  her  feet  through  the 
fair  fields  of  literature, — the  history  of  the  world's  thought. 
Side  by  side  with  this,  he  unfolded  before  her  that  other  book 
which  we  call  history, — the  story  of  the  world's  outward  hap- 
penings, the  deeds  of  her  heroes,  the  wrongs  of  her  martyrs,  and 
the  sins  of  her  great  criminals,  together  with  the  little  which 
we  know  of  the  sufferings,  burdens,  and  misfortunes  of  her 
great  masses.  She  had  never  known  any  other  school  than 
her  home,  and  no  masters  but  her  devoted  parents.  For  her 
sake  they  had  banished  from  the  home-circle  the  language  of 
their  childhood,  and  had  confined  themselves  to  dialects  which 
had  grown  unfamiliar  to  their  tongues  from  long  disuse.  She 
had  learned  three  things  which  Servosse  accounted  all  import- 
ant; fnty  that  education  was  a  life-work,  and  not  a  matter  to  be 
crowded  into  a  few  early  years ;  second^  that  the  learner  must  in 
most  matters  be  also  the  teacher,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
province  of  the  teacher  is  rather  to  test  the  attainments  of 
the  learner  than  to  direct  his  acquirements ;  and,  third,  that  to 
know  is  to  observe,  to  understand,  and  to  delineate. 

As  a  relief  from  the  absorbing  thought  which  he  had  given 
to  public  matters,  this  duty  was  most  delightful  to  Servosse, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  fruition  of  their  early  hope  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  himself  and  his  wife,  when  he  begun  to  realize 
that  the  relations  and  feelings  of  this  period  must  necessarily 
soon  take  from  him  this  crowning  pleasure  of  his  life.  Metta, 
ever  anxious  for  the  interests  of  her  daughter,  began  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  travel,  and  desired  that  the  well-prepared  mind 
should  be  finished  and  rounded  by  the  experiences  of  varied 
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This  quMtioa  had  alreadj  been  one  of  anxious  considers- 
I  X\aa,  when  one  d>iy  ServoBsewns  amazed  ataa  occurrence  which 
his  wiser-hearted  wife  had  foreseen. 

For  over  them  both  waUihed  the  tender  and  careful  Metla, 
proud  and  happy  in  her  fair  daughter's  [ireaent,  and  hopeful  of 
her  future,  but,  with  stnmge  inconsistency,  eiulling  more  in 
what  her  hnsband  had  been  dui'ing  his  aciAs  de  la  folic  tlian  in 
what  he  now  was  when  following  Ihc  patlis  of  wisdom.  But 
£uch  in  ever  the  coutradictorineas  uf  woman's  uatui«. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


I 


It  will  be  remembered  Uiat  John  Burleson  hftd  not  foiled 
I  to  acquaint  Colonel  Servosse  with  the  device  wliicli  Melville 
I  Giimey  had  a<lopted  to  favor  the  escape  of  Lily,  after  he  had 
I  recognized  her  on  the  night  of  her  perilous  ride.  Servoese 
\  bod  auch  confidence  in  the  qualities  of  his  favorite  hone  that 
»  not  At  first  inclined  to  attribute  eo  much  importance 
I   to  the  act. 

"  After  Young  I.ol1ard  bad  once  passed  him,  there  was  liUlo 
t   chance  of  Mr.   Gumey's  stopping  her,  even  bad  he  desired. 
There  is  not  a  horse  in  the  State  that  can  cover  four  miles  io 
the  time  that  colt  makes  light  of,"  he  said  to  Burleson. 

"That  may  be,"  responded  that  worthy,  in  his  usual  bnuqiM 
an<l  defiant  manner,  "though  the  mare  Mel.  Gurueyrode  that 
night  was  no  slouch,  either.  But  suppose  he  had  used  bia 
pietol,  which  he  huidles  with  one  hand  as  well  as  with  the 
other.  I  don't  believe  Met.  Guruey  could  be  induced,  under  any 
circimistonces,  loshootatalady ;  and  no  one  could  evi^r  mistake 
Miss  Lily  for  any  thing  else,  in  any  sort  of  light,  ller  very 
Beat  on  horseback  shows  that.  But  supjiose  lie  had,  —  aappoM 
ot  beeu  the  gallout,  cbivulric  Mel.  Uuruey  tl 
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^A  man  wilh  a  shot  through  hU  left  ann,  and  a  high- 
blooded  hone  to  manage,  is  not  very  dangerous  with  a  reyolyer, 
to  one  who  has  Young  Lollard  under  him,  and  an  open  road 
before  him,*'  replied  the  Fool,  .with  an  amused  smile.  '*  Really, 
Mr.  Burleson,  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  the  favor  was  on  the 
other  side.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Gumey  should  be  grateful 
that  her  shot  struck  his  arm.  Of  course  that  was  accident; 
but  I  would  not  like  to  trust  to  such  accidents,  with  Lily 
pointing  a  revolver  at  me  less  than  ten  steps  away.  She  has  a 
wonderfully  steady  hand.  Besides  that»  I  am  not  sure  that 
Mr.  Gumey  should  not  count  among  the  mercies  of  that  night 
the  fact  that  his  mare  could  not  overtake  Young  Lollard.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  Lily,  wrought  up  as  she  was  to  despenir 
tion,  would  not  have  proved  the  more  dangerous  adversary." 

« I  see  you  are  bound  not  to  give  my  friend  Gumey  credit 
for  any  thing  except  a  cunningly-invented  tale  to  cover  his 
own  discomfitnxi^"  said  Burleson. 

"I  confess,**  replied  Servosse  oooUy,  "that  I  can  see  little 
further  merit  in  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  young  man  did 
about  all  he  could  to  prevent  her  escape,  and,  when  this  proved 
imavailing,  invented  the  story  about  the  rabbit,  and  the  acci- 
dental shooting,  to  avoid  ridicule  for  allowing  a  woman  to  pass 
his  guard.  I  suppose  he  would  rather  have  died  than  confess 
that  fact.  I  believe  I  would  have  preferred  almost  any  thing 
short  of  that,  in  his  place.  Of  course,  I  mean  no  offense  to 
you  in  speaking  thiis  of  your  friend.  At  first  I  was  so 
astounded  at  the  fact  that  one  whom  I  had  accounted  such  a 
fine,  manly  fellow,  who  had  been  at  my  house,  and  for  whose 
father  I  had  such  a  sincere  regard,  should  have  been  with  that 
crowd,  and  upon  that  errand,  that  I  could  not  think  coolly  in 
regard  to  it  Indeed,  I  was  so  grateful  for  my  daughter's 
escape  from  deadly  peril,  to  say  nothing  of  our  rescue  from 
the  horrible  fate,  I  think  I  could  have  hugged  with  gratitude 
any  of  that  crowd  of  cut-throats,  simply  because  of  their  fail- 
ure to  do  what  they  intended." 

"Including  among  them  your  humble  servant,  I  suppose,*' 
said  Burleson  good-naturedly. 


I 


"Of  couTBe,"  replied  Seiroase.  "I  had  then  no  t 
except  jou  from  my  general  estimate.  Indeed,  from  vhat  I 
had  previously  known  and  heard  of  yon,  I  waa  not  at  all  anr- 
prised  at  finding  you  in  such  company." 

"You  are  like  me  in  one  thing,  at  least,"  said  Burlasan. 
fluahiiig  aa  he  spofae.  "  Your  speech  is  not  hurt  by  »  lack  of 
frankness." 

"  There  is  more  than  one  point  of  resemblance  between  na, 
Mr.  Burleson,"  said  the  Fool  thoughtfully,  and  taking  no  note 
of  his  embarrassment.  "  I  have  Uiought  of  it  aeveral  time* 
einoe  that  night.  Considerijig  all  the  circunislancea  of  yottr 
connection  with  the  Klan  and  the  raid  (and  the  same  is  true 
of  young  Gurney),  it  seems  to  me  that  I  should  have  done  tb« 
same  in  your  place ;  except,  1  am  afr^d  I  should  not  hare  had 
tlie  courage  to  renounce  my  error,  and  especially  not  to  protest 
so  manfully  aa  you  did  at  Bentley'a  Cross,  which  Lily  told  mo 

"  Don't,  if  yon  please.  Colonel  I "  said  Burleson,  as  the 
blushes  chased  each  other  over  his  manly  face.  "  I  am  thor- 
oughly ashamed  of  having  been  betrayed  by  any  sort  of  foolish 
fear  of  ridicule  into  any  connection  with  tlie  thing  whaterer. 
Do  you  know,  1  never  once  thoaght  about  the  right  or  wrong 
of  the  matter,  the  view  which  instinctively  presents  itself  to 
your  mind.  I  only  thought  of  the  impolicy  and  danger  of  it — 
I  mean  danger  io  our  people,  to  the  South.  I  did  not  think 
particularly  of  myself;  for  f  had  made  Up  my  mind  to  take 
what  came,  with  the  rest.  I  wanted  to  see  our  party  succeed, 
and  gave  no  consideration  to  the  rights  of  yours.  Indeed,  1 
never  regarded  you  aa  having  any  rights,  —  any  legal  or  moml 
right  to  political  power,  f  mean.  I  considered  the  CD&»Dchiae- 
ment  of  the  negro  as  an  act  of  legal  usurpation  and  moral 
turpitude,  and  considered  all  you  carpet-baggers  and  scalawai^ 
as  parties  to  the  oSense.  I  thought  this  outrage  was  enough 
to  excuse  any  sort  of  irregular  warfare  short  of  the  actual 
taking  of  life,  which,  in  fact,  was  not  at  first  dreamed  of.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  about  ItoU 
tiia  iiiggera  in  the  coauUy  ^a»  Ukei^  out  and  whipped  about 
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once  a  fortnight ;  and  I  am  not  sore  bat  it  would  lie  a  |j;ood 
thing  now. 

"  The  killing  of  old  Jeny  first  woke  me  np.  I  was  away  at 
the  time,  and  never  knew  a  word  of  it  If  I  had  been  here,  it 
should  not  have  been  done,  except  oyer  my  dead  body.  I 
knew  him  from  my  boyhood ;  and  if  there  ever  was  an  honesty 
Christian  nigger  on  earth,  his  name  was  Jerry  Hunt.  Gad  I 
sir,  it  made  my  hair  stand  on  end«  when  I  heard  of  it  I  and,  to 
save  my  soul,  Colonel,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  oyer  the  idea 
that  I  have  his  blood  on  my  hands,  yet.  Damned  if  I  don't 
feel  just  so  1 

"  They  were  hot  for  you  after  that,  Colonel.  Men  are  just 
like  dogs,  anyhow.  Just  let  them  get  a  taste  of  blood,  and  tiiey 
are  as  savage  as  wolves.  As  soon  as  Jerry  was  killed,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  whole  Klan  was  wild  for  blood.  Only  a  few  opposed 
it, — just  enough,  and  of  the  right  sort.  As  it  happened,  too, 
most  of  these  were  young  hot-heads,  like  Itfel.  Gumey  and 
myself.  The  old  men  generally  take  the  credit  for  all  the 
conservatism  in  the  world ;  but  it's  a  mighty  bad  mistake.  The 
old  man's  conservatism  means  only  to  keep  out  of  danger, — 
keep  his  own  skirts  clear;  but  a  young  man  backs  jtfst  as  hard 
as  he  pulls.  If  he  opposes  a  thing  in  such  a  body,  he  fights 
it  _  tooth  and  toe-nail.  If  he  is  beaten,  just  as  likely  as  not 
he  goes  with  the  crowd,  shares  the  danger,  and  takes  the  blame. 
But  when  a  man  passes  a  certain  age,  he  becomes  smart  of  a 
sneak.  These  old  fellows  who  were  opposed  to  such  things 
simply  said  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  kept 
aloof.  That  was  the  way  with  Melville  Gumey's  father,  the 
General.  lie  joined  it  before  it  got  to  doing  more  than  just  go 
about  and  scare  the  niggers,  which  he  had  no  objection  to  being 
done,  especially  as  he  was  a  candidate  for  something  about  that 
time.  AVhen  these  worse  things  begun,  he  quietly  let  it  alone ; 
80  much  so,  that  his  son  never  knew  of  his  having  been  a  mem- 
ber until  that  day  at  Glenville.  I  reckon  if  it  had  come  to  that, 
he  would  have  stood  up  for  you,  I've  heard  him  speak  very 
highly  of  you.  But  he  never  had  a  chance.  I  suppose  really 
I  stood  between  you  and  danger  some  three  or  fous  t&x&s^^Wok 
yoa  knew  Dothing  of  it." 
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"  And  no  doubt  saved  me  at  Benlle;'e  Cross,  bj  yonr  alter* 
leation  with  Jake  Carver,  which  enabled  mj  daagbt«r  to  slip 
■  •way  unperceived,"  itaid  Serrosse  warm];. 

"Well,  perhaps  that  ia  so,"  said  Burlesou  witli  surprise.     "I 

.d  never  thought  of  that;  but  I  am  not  entitled  to  any  credit 

I  for  it,  since  it  was  unintentional.     Melville  Gumey's  clii rally 

and  presence  of  mind  is  what  saved  you — next,  of  coniBe,  to 

Wiss  Lily's  heroism." 

'I  can  not  see,"  said  Servosse  impatiently,  "why  you  will 
e  so  much  credit  to  Gumey.    Tour  friendly  partiality  blinds 
\  you  to  the  probable  motive  whicli  auimaU'cl  liim." 

"  replied  Burleson,  "  it  is  you  that  are  blind.  —  blinder 
I'fiian  a  bat,  as  you  will  find  out  some  day." 

"  I  have  no  disposition  to  do  the  young  man  any  injusticet" 
^said  Servoase. 

"OhI  I  do  not  suppose  so, — not  at  all,"  said  Burleson;  "but 
I'jou  don't  kaoiy  Melville  Gurney  as  I  do.  He  is  as  true  as 
1  steel,  and  as  straij^ht  as  an  arrow,  both  literally  and  figun- 
^  lively.  I  only  wonder  that  he  came  to  be  in  the  thing  at  nil. 
the  motive  that  influenced  his  action  that  night,  from 
his  own  nu>uih;  and  Melville  Gumey  would  not  lie  for  a  Icing- 
dom.  See  here,  Coloni'l  t "  lie  added  impetuoiuly,  "  I  am  sur- 
^^^  inised  that  you  can  not  see  this  tiling  in  its  true  light.  Sup- 
^^^L{)ose  Melville  Guruey  had  not  wiahed  your  daughter's  safety 
^^^Bkud  success  in  her  errand :  what  would  he  have  doDO  ?  Given 
^^^Knolice  to  the  camp  of  what  had  occurred  ou  his  post,  woultb^.. 

^^H  "  Yea,  I  supposo  so,"  sud  Servosse. 

^^^1  "  And  what  would  have  been  the  result  'i " 

^^H  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  know." 

^^H  "Youdon't?    Do  you  know  Jake  Carver?" 

w  - 

»  less 


I>1 

I: 
3" 
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"  A  bold  and  resolute  I 
less  in  bis  antipathies." 
"I  have  heard  so." 
"  And  that  man  was  ii 
and  ri^kkss  men." 


ID,  relentleasinhis  purpoM^andn 


command  of  a  hundred  well-n 
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''Well?  My  God,  man  I  how  long  would  it  have  taken  him 
to  decide  to  follow  your  daughter's  track,  and  seize  you  and 
Judge  Denton  in  the  town,  instead  of  at  the  bridge  ?" 

"  Heavens ! "  cried  Servosse,  springing  to  his  feet.  ^  I  had 
never  thought  of  that." 

"I  should  think  not,*'  said  Burleson  in  a  tone  of  triumph. 
**  But  if  Melville  Gumey  had  not  put  him  oft  the  scent  you 
would  have  thought  of  it!  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes, — 
before  you  got  Miss  Lily  back  to  the  hotel, — you  would  have 
had  Jake  Carver  and  the  rest  on  you,  and  you  would  have  been 
roasted  to  a  turn  on  Denton's  Bridge.    Miss  Lily,  too  " — ' 

''My  Godl"  said  Servosse,  "you  are  right!  I  had  never 
thought  of  it  in  that  way.  I  have  done  the  young  man  injus- 
tice.   I  will  write  to  him,  and  render  our  thanks." 

John  Burleson  was  in  high  glee,  thinking  he  had  served  his 
friend  not  only  effectually  but  skillfully;  for  Servosse  had  no 
idea  of  the  real  motive  which  animated  Melville  Gumey  in 
inventing  the  fiction  which  he  had  used  to  account  for  his 
wounded  arm. 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Lily,  all  knowledge  of  the 
shooting  had  been  confined  to  Judge  Denton  and  her  mother, 
so  that  Melville's  excuse  was  still  regarded  by  all  others  as  the 
true  explanation  of  his  misfortune.  It  was  well  known  that 
she  had  ridden  to  Glenville  to  warn  her  father  of  his  danger, 
and  there  was  an  indefinite  idea  that  she  had  had  a  wonderful 
escape  from  the  Klan  on  the  way;  but  even  those  who  composed 
the  party  had  no  distinct  idea  of  the  manner  of  her  escape.  If 
it  occurred  to  any  one  of  them  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  Mel« 
ville  Gumey,  that  suspicion  was  put  at  rest  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  ever  since  seemed  utterly  oblivious  of  her  pi*esence. 

So  Servosse  repeated  to  his  daughter  the  story  which  Bur- 
leson had  given,  and  at  its  conclusion  said,  **  I  think  that  we 
have  done  him  injustice,  and  that  I  ought  to  write,  and  ac- 
knowledge his  considerateness ;  don't  you,  my  dear?" 

The  blushes  had  deepened  on  her  cheeks  as  he  thus  spoke, 
and  she  looked  up  shyly  with  a  tender  light  in  her  eyes,  at  the 
question  he  asked.    If  he  had  looked  at  \iQt)  €i[A^o\i\^\As^^ 
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opened  her  heart,  and  nhown  liim  a  tender  secret  which  lay 
hidden  there  even  from  Uie  watchtui  eyes  of  her  mothi^r,  who 

a  while  afl^r  her  adveiitnro  had  halt-suspected  the  truth, 
and  had  laid  many  innocent  little  plans  to  surprise  her  secret, 
j  but  withont  success.     The  Man  did  not  look  up,  however,  so 
I  she  only  answered  him  demurely,  — 

"  As  you  choose,  Pap.i.     I  nm  sure  you  know  best." 
And  eo,  be  wrote  hia  letter  of  acknowledgment,  linil  the 
I  Bntisfactioa  of  having  done  his  daty,  aud  thought  d 
I  the  matter. 


CHAPTKR   XLIV. 
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:  come.  Colonel  Servoase,"  said  Melritle  Gumey, 
silting  in  the  other's  office  a  few  days  after  the  events  narrated 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  "  to  ask  your  permbsion  to  {>ay  mj 
addresses  to  your  daughter." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Servosse,  starting  from  his  easy  atti- 
tude, and  gazing  at  the  flushed  and  embarrassed  young  man, 
with  a  look  of  consternation  which  the  latter  mistook  for 
■nger. 

I  know,  Colonel  Serroase,"  ha  began  in  a  Btammering, 
l^logetic  voice — 

Stop,  stop!"  said  Servosse,  springing  to  his  feet,  and  be- 
ginning to  pace  np  and  down  tho  room,  "  Do  not  say  any 
thing  now,  if  you  please.     I  wish  to  think." 

The  young  man  looked  with  amazement  on  the  evident 
agitation  of  the  man  whose  coolness  and  self-possession  ho 
had  so  often  beard  bis  father  menUon  with  admiration  mad 
surprise.  He  had  expected  to  be  embarrassed  himself;  and, 
daring  the  half-hour's  conversation  wliich  had  preceded  Ilia 
il,  hu  had  fully  rca,\vmd  lua  ^tuaonilLon.     The  reiteratiid 
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tiianks  of  tiie  other  for  the  sernce  rendered  himself  and 
daughter  had  been  received  with  confusing  blushes;  and  his 
replies  had  been  disjointed  and  irreleyant.  As  is  always 
the  case,  his  embarrassment  kept  adding  to  his  confusion  of 
ideas,  until  at  length  he  had  blurted  out  the  words  which  had 
produced  such  a  surprising  effect  on  his  auditor.  For  a  time, 
the  younger  man  was  by  far  the  more  composed  of  the  twain. 
The  elder  walked  back  and  forth  across  the  room  until  his 
face  settled  into  those  calm,  rigid  lines  which  betoken  a  fixed 
purpose.  Then  he  sat  down  opposite  the  young  man,  and, 
looking  at  him  quietly  but  not  imkindly,  said, — 

«  Well?  " 

'*I  have  loved  Miss  Lily,"  said  Melville,  thus  inquiringly 
addressed,  "ever  since  I  first  saw  her." 

"On  the  night  of" —  asked  Servosse,  with  an  expressive 
tone  and  gesture. 

"  No,"  returned  the  other :  "I  had  met  her  before,  while  she 
was  visiting  some  friends  in  Pultowa.  She  was  little  more 
than  a  child  then ;  but  I  was  so  impressed  with  her  that  I  asked 
leave  to  visit  her  at  home,  and  was  shortly  after  invited  to  a 
party  here." 

"  Ah,  I  recollect  I "  interposed  the  listener. 

"  Soon  after  that  time  occurred  the  incident  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  I  should  have  spoken  inmiediately  after 
that;  but  I  inferred,  from  her  silence  and  your  seeming  cool- 
ness, that  she  had  lost  all  regard,  or,  rather,  entertained  a 
positive  dislike,  for  me.  I  was  too  proud  to  take  any  indi- 
rect method  to  satisfy  myself  upon  this  point.  Your  letter 
seemed  to  open  the  way  for  me,  and  I  came  as  soon  as  I 
thought  would  appear  seemly." 

"  And  Lily,  have  you  spoken  to  her?  "  asked  Servosse,  with 
some  sternness. 

"  I  have  not  seen  her  since  the  day  after  her  adventure,  save 
at  a  distance,  and  have  never  spoken  a  word  to  her  in  regard 
to  such  a  matter." 

"  And  your  parents,  young  man,  what  do  they  say  ?  "  asked 
the  Fool  sharply. 
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The  brown-bearded  face  before  hint  flushed  hotly,  and  Uu 
^ung  man  dretr  himaclf  np  somewhat  haughtily,  as  he  t^ 
i.— 

[  am  tweDly-eight  years  old,  hare  a  fur  estate  in  mj  own 
t.  Bad  chiefly  of  tny  own  acquisition.     I  am  not  under  the 

■  control  of  my  parents." 

"  I  dill  not  ask  with  regard  to  your  estate,  air,"  Baid  Serroise 
■'quietly :  "  I  asked  as  to  your  parents'  wishes." 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  lover.  "  I  should  hare  answered 
■l>etore ;  Wt  I  hardly  see  why  my  happiness  should  be  niiido  to 

■  depend  on  my  parents'  wishes.     If  I  were  a  minor,  it  would  be 
^natural." 

"Yet  1  8upi>ose  I  may  ask,  whether  the  answer  be 
r  immaterial  to  your  proposal,"  said  the  fool  with 
Inost  composure. 

certainly ! "  said  the  young  man,  with  consider) 
fusion.  "Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Colonel,  they  are  vety 
strongly  averse  to  it.  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  let  them 
know  what  I  intended  doing." 

"I  am  very  glad  you  did  so,"  iu[«rposed  Servoase. 

"  T  told  them,  and  was  met  with  remonstrances  and  re- 
proaches by  my  mother,  and  with  more  of  anger  than  my 
father  bad  ever  shown  towards  me  before." 

"  Their  objection  was  what  ?  "  sharply. 

"1  don't  know  exnctly.  lu  the  first  place,  they  hod  mada 
np  their  minds  that  1  should  do  otherwise.  I  knew  that  bc> 
fore,  bad  known  it  for  years.  They  hoH  looked  forward,  and 
I  mapjieil  out  my  life  for  me, — all  in  kindness  and  love  I  know. 
—  and  1  am  sorry  I  can  not  comply  with  their  wishes.  I  told 
them  tliat  I  could  not,  and  that  I  must  be  the  judge  of  my  own 
happiness." 

"  And  then  ?  "  as  the  yonng  man  paused. 

"Well,"  said  he  apologetically,  "there  was  as  much  of  a 
scene  as  there  ever  is  in  my  father's  house.  He  told  me  tlial 
if  1  persisted  in  ruining  my  prospects  I  might  take  the  respon- 
sibility.   And  my  mother,  —  well,  sir,  you  must  excuse  her:  aha 

much  disnp|ioiut£il.  \hA  \\.  vf\\\  wA  \4**,, — aWs  said 
piaat  marry  a  Yankee  g,u\lnBfc4iuA'Qrai%^ii«*)QKi».r 
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**ln  other  words,  your  parents  object  to  an  alliance  with 
my  family  because  we  are  of  Northern  birth,**  said  the  Fool. 

*<Not  exactly:  not  so  much  because  you  are  Northemeza^ 
as  because  you  are  not  Southerners,  —  are  strangers  so  to 
speak;  not  of  ti«,  nor  imbued  with  our  feelings;  speaking 
our  language,  but  not  thinking  our  thoughts.  Then,  too,  you 
know,  Colonel,  there  has  been  much  political  bitterness,  and 
very  harsh  things  have  been  said;  and  there  is  among  the 
people  —  I  mean  those  who  constitute  our  best  society  —  a 
strange  sort  of  prejudice  against  you,  which  natoially  ex- 
tends, in  some  measure,  to  your  family." 

"  Was  there  any  other  objection  urged  ?  " 

"None." 

<<  And  what  did  you  say  to  this  ?  " 

'^Only  what  I  said  years  ago,  when  I  first  realized  the 
strength  of  my  attachment :  *  I  will  woo  and  win  Lily  Servosse 
for  my  wife  if  I  can.' " 

**  And  you  are  still  so  disposed?  " 

"  Most  assuredly." 
.  There  was  silence  between  them  for  a  time,  and  then  Ser- 
vosse said, — 

"  Your  conduct  in  this  whole  matter  has  been  most  honora- 
ble, Mr.  Gumey ;  and,  so  far  as  you  are  personally  concerned, 
you  are  entirely  unobjectionable  to  me.  What  may  be  my 
daughter's  opinion,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  I  have 
hardly  yet  accustomed  myself  to  recognize  the  possibility  of 
such  an  event  as  her  marriage.  She  is  lively  and  sociable, 
and  for  a  few  years  past  has  had  considerable  society  of  a 
general  sort,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  never  before  been 
thought  of  as  marriageable,  nor  do  I  think  the  idea  has  once 
entered  her  own  mind. 

"  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  Mr.  Gumey,  that  I  wish  it  had 
not  occurred  to  you.  I  think  your  parents'  objections  are  wise 
and  weighty.  I  do  not  put  it  upon  the  ground  of  restraint  or 
duty;  but  I  think  they  correctly  estimate  the  difference  of 
surroundings,  habits  of  thought,  and  all  those  things  which 
enter  so  largely  into  the  make-up  of  humaxi  Ul<^  vgA  ^\^^ 
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youth  and  passion  often  fail  to  consider.  T  think  it  vranld  In 
better  Cor  jou  to  wed  a  daughter  of  your  own  [leople,  and  better 
for  her  to  take  a.  huaband  whose  ideaa  are  more  in  hamioaj 
with  those  lo  which  she  has  been  accustomed.  I  know  Uum 
nlso  to  be,  even  more  decidedly,  the  viewa  of  my  wife.  I  sup- 
pose she  would  feiil  almost  as  badly  at  iier  daughter's  m&riy- 
ing  a  Southern  man  as  your  mother  does  at  the  prospect  of 
tt  Nortbent  daughter-in-law,  or  perhaps  worse. 

"Notwithstanding  these  views,  I  admit  that  it  is  entindy 
a  questjon  of  your  mutual  happiness,  wliich  no  one  CAa  de- 
termine but  yourselves-  I  have  the  utmost  confiilence  in 
Lily's  judgment  and  sincerity.  I  would  not  have  lier  accept 
or  reject  your  proi.iosal  hastily.  It  is  not  the  case  of  two 
young  people  who  have  grown  up  together,  each  kaotriug  the 
other's  faults,  understanding  their  mental  and  mond  oaturei. 
You  are  almost  strangers. 

"  Oh,  I  know  I  "  he  continued,  responsirely  to  a  sbake  of  the 
young  man's  head,  "  Love  has  wings,  Jiud  makes  swift  journeys 
and  instant  discoveries ;  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  have  bis 
reports  confirmed  by  reason  aud  quiet  observation.  I  shall  do 
notliing  to  influence  her  decision,  nnless  she  asks  my  ndvica; 
in  wliich  case  I  shall  tell  her,  as  near  as  may  be,  what  I  lukve 
told  you. 

"  You  have  my  leave  to  pay  your  addresses ;  and,  if  I  con 
not  wish  you  success  in  your  wooing,  I  hope  you  uudentaod 
that  I  will  throw  no  obstacle  in  your  way,  and,  should  yott 
succeed,  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  render  happy  the  resale 
1  hope  that  my  frankness  will  induce  a  like  enndor  upon  yoor 
part  with  my  daughter.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  you  will 
find  her  more  ripened  and  developed  in  mind  ami  chartkoter 
than  her  years  would  lead  a  stranger  to  expect.*' 

The  two  men  shook  hands,  and  Melville  inquired  if  he  oould 
see  Miss  Lily.  Upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  she  had  just 
started  to  ride  upon  "  the  three-D*c1ock  road  "  towards  ^*erd«Il- 
Uio,  —  a  road  so  denominated  because  it  lay  through  tb«  woods, 
and,  even  at  that  most  oppressive  hour  of  the  day,  Iho  sun  did 
not  once  beat  upoa  Hw  traveler  in  the  five  miles  which  it 
extended. 
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"She  has  Young  Lollard,"  the  father  Baid,  as  he  returnwi 
the  house;  "but  she  is  too  good  a  horsewoman  to  ride 
fast  at  the  beginning,  and  in  this  heat.  You  will  probably 
overtake  her  before  she  reaches  the  town,  and  yoit  can  taka 
your  own  time  on  the  return.  By  the  way,"  he  added, 
spoke  briefly  to  my  wife  of  your  errand,  and  she  fully 
proves  what  I  have  said  to  you." 

Ths  young  man  thanked  him  again,  sprang  on  his  borae, 
dashed  off  in  tha  direction  indicated. 

Half  way  to  the  town,  Lily  was  passing  through  a  shady 
bottom,  when  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs  behind  her  attracti'd 
her  attention,  and,  turning,  she  saw  a  man  approaching  at  full 
speed,  mounted  on  a  powerful  gray  liorse.  At  the  first  glance 
she  recognized  the  horse  as  that  ridden  by  the  messenger  who 
had  brought  the  warning  of  her  father's  peril.  During  all  the 
time  that  had  since  elapsed,  she  had  never  forgotten  the  hone 
or  the  rider,  and  had  always  been  on  the  watch  for  them,  iu 
order  tiiat  she  might  testify  her  gratitude.  The  memory  this 
discovery  evoked  so  startled  and  overwhelmed  her,  that  she 
quite  forgot  to  notice  the  rider,  until  Melville  Gurney  drew  Up 
at  her  side,  and,  doffing  his  hat,  said  cheerily, — 

"  Good-evening,  Miss  Lily  1 "  And  then,  noticing  her  pallor 
and  confusion,  he  added,  "  Pardon  me :  I  hope  I  did  tiot  stiirtle 
you.  It  was  very  tlioughtk'ss  in  me  to  ride  up  at  that  gait ; 
and,  indeed,  I  would  not  have  done  so,  had  I  oot  known  your 
eldll  as  a  horaeworaau," 

she  said  confusedly,  "ill  was  not  yon,  bat  your 
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Of  couree,"he  replied,  laughing  heartily.     "That  is 
1  supposed;  and  it  was  for  my  horse  I  was  apologizing." 

"  But  I  did  not  mean  that,"  she  said,  blusliing  prettily, 
laughing  too.     "I  tijought  I  recognized  your  horse;   and 
startled  me  to  see  bim  again." 

"  Ah  !  you  ore  a  close  observer  of  horses,"  he  said  pleasantly. 
"  When  and  where  did  you  think  you  hod  seen  him  7  He  is  a 
■omewhit  notable  horse." 

Very!     One  could  hardly  fail  to  lemembet \ani,    '^oAh' 
ig  to  jou,  Mr.  GuTuey  ?  " 
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"  What,  Herein^  ?  "  he  asked,  with  an  amoaed  smile. 
I    Indeed  I    He  is  my  father's  tayorite  saddle-horae, 
I    a  harness  on ;  and  I  don't  suppose  any  one  ever  backed  him  bot 
Pn,  mjself,  and  Brother  Jimmie." 
"  A  younger  brother  ?  "  she  asked  innocently. 
"Yea,  ten  years  younger." 
"la  he  like  you?" 

"  No,  lighter.     Almost  as  blonde  aa  yon." 
"  How  long  has  your  father  owned  Revoillfi?  " 
I        **  Raised  htm  from  a  foal.    He  is  almost  as  fond  of  homC 
*   aa  your  father,  Miss  Lily." 

I  '■  Indeed  1 "  And  ahe  thought  with  a  strange  pleasure,  "  And 
I  your  father  saved  my  father's  life,"  Then  it  occurred  to  her 
that  possibly  it  might  have  been  the  act  of  tlie  man  who  rods 
I  beside  her :  she  would  find  out.  So  she  aaid,  with  buimng 
I    cliceks  and  an  arch  emphasis,  — 

"  You  were  not  so  well  mounted  when  we  rode  together  last, 
Mr.  Gurney." 

"  No,  indeed.     Fa  had  RcveilM  with  him  in  another  raunty 
when  I  left  home  the  day  before." 

"For  which  lact  it  behooves  rae  to  be  duly  grateful,  I  do  not 
doubt,  Mr.  Gurney,"  alie  said  lightly. 

"  Eeveill^  could  have  pushed  Young  LoUard  closer  than 
I  the  black  mare  did,"  he  answered,  with  significant  enaphasia. 
I  Something  in  his  tone  made  her  heart  beat  vfith  atrange  apinr- 
I  hension.  To  change  the  subject,  ahe  said  desperately,  eying 
I  the  horae  critically  aa  she  spoke,  — 
I       "I  think  I  have  seen  that  horse  at  Warrington." 

"  I  am  sure  he  was  uever  there  nntil  to-day,"  he  answered. 
"You  came  by  there,  then?"  she  asked,  because  she  eonld 
think  of  nothing  else  to  say.     The  strange  preacieoce  of  her 
I    woman's  heart  told  her  that  her  hour  had  come ;  and,  like  a 
'    moth  nbout  a.  candle,  it  seemed  that  alie  but  fluttered  necnr 
lo  her  doom  with  every  weak  attempt  to  avoid  it. 
"My  buaineaa  waa  with  your  father,"  bn  replied. 
She  looked  up  quickly,  as  if  surprised,  and  met  bis  ejM 
fiamiug  down  into  ber  ottn  &a  t^^ntAio'a.  vliiah  his  trfi||t|ddfl 
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^^1^  were  trying  to  syllable  forth.  The  terror  o£  maiden  lova' 
'  In  ita  laat  effort  at  concealment  took  hold  upon  her.  She 
would  have  gireD  worlds  to  avert  the  utterauce  of  words  which 
she  knew  would  come,  which  her  bounding  heart  was  clamor' 
ous  to  reward.  Th?  horses  were  walking  slowly,  side  bj  side, 
in  the  cool  shadows.  He  reached  across,  and  took  her  briclle:^ 
hand  in  his,  and  stopped  them  both.  She  did  not  resist.  Sh*.] 
wished  she  had  not  submitted.  She  could  not  lift  her  ey( 
from  her  horse's  mane.  Theu  came  one  last  struggle  of  maid- 
enly reserve.  As  is  always  the  case,  it  was  one  of  those  stupid 
blunders  which  throw  down  the  last  defense,  and  leave  the 
fluttering,  tender  heart  at  the  mercy  of  the  relentless  assiulaut. 

"  O  Mr.  Gumey,"  she  cried,  in  feverish  desperation,  "  I 
have  never  had  a  chance  before  U>  beg  your  forgiveness  for 
what  I  did  that  night !     I  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry." 

"And  1  am  very  glad  to  heat  yon  say  bo,"  he  said  exultantly. 

"Why  ?"  She  looked  up  in  wonder  at  his  apparent  rude- 
:  but  Iter  eyes  fell  again,  as  he  replied, 

"Because  your  sorrow  for  the  past  will  incline  you  to  ba 
merciful  in  the  future.  If  you  are  sorry  for  having  brokn; 
my  arm,  how  would  you  feel  if  you  should  break  my  heart  ? 

Her  head  sank  lower.  The  two  thorough- breds  were  arnSi 
bly  making  acquaintance,  regardless  of  the  little  drama  which, 
was  being  eniLCted  by  tlieir  riders. 

"  Lily,"  —  his  head  was  bent  very  low,  and  the  word  thrilled 
her  heart  like  the  low  music  of  an  unseen  waterfall,  —  "Lily, 
I  asked  your  father  to  allow  me  to  seek  your  love ;  and  he  sent 
me  to  learn  my  fate  from  your  lips.  What  shall  it  be,  Lily  ? 
Will  you  be  mine?" 

"  0  Melville  I  I  mean,  Mr,  "  —  she  stammered  hastily. 

His  arm  was  about  her  waist.  She  was  half  drawn  from 
her  saddle,  and  bearded  lips  took  tribute  of  her  trembling 
mouth,  and  eyes  glowing  with  impassioned  lovelight  looked 
down  into  hers,  before  she  could  protest.  One  instant  she 
yielded  herself  to  the  intoxication  of  yoimg  love.  Then  there 
chilling  fear,  and  she  asked,  with  shuddering  premonv. 
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"  But  your  father,  your  parents,  Mr.  Gnraey,  —  do  tiey  know 
what  you  are — what  you  wish?  " 

•■  Yes." 

"And  do  they  —  do  they — approve?"  hesitatingly. 

"What  mnttors  that,  darling?  your  father  does  not  object, 
and  I  am  of  age,"  he  answered,  with  something  of  defiance. 

She  freed  herself  at  once  from  his  embrace,  and  sat  er«ct  and 
queenly  in  her  saddle.  He  regarded  her  changed  demeanor 
with  something  of  apprehension  ;  but  he  said  lightly, — 

"  You  have  not  given  me  my  answer  yet.  Lily.  What  ahill 
it  be?    Will  you  break  my  heart  as  well  asmy  ann?" 

She  looked  frankly  and  unflinchingly  into  hia  eyes,  and  liid 
her  hand  softly  but  firmly  ou  his  arm,  as  she  replied  in  ■ 
calm,  even  tone,  — 

"Melville  —  Mr.  Gumey,  there  can  be  no  thought  of —  o( 
what  you  wish,  between  us,  so  long  as  your  father  is  opposed  to 
tlie  course  you  huve  taken." 

"But,  Lily — Mias  Servosse,  you  surely  do  not,  you  eon 
no/,  mean  what  you  have  saidi  "  he  cried,  in  an  agony  of  sur- 
prise and  pain. 

She  merely  turned,  and  looked  into  his  eyes  again,  and  madi 
no  more  reply.  He  knew  then  that  she  would  adherv  to  h" 
resolution  until  death,  if  there  were  any  need  to  do  so.  An 
icy  chill  went  through  hi«  frame.  The  joy  aeenied  fraxen  cut 
of  his  countenance,  and  only  a  sad,  hopeless  hunger  renuuned- 
After  a  moment,  he  said  huskily, — 

"Will  you  tell  me  why,  Lily?  " 

"I  can  not,  Melville,"  she  answered.  A  little  hope  shot  U!> 
in  his  heart. 

"  1  have  waited  a  long  time,  Lily.  I  have  tried  in  vain  to 
remove  my  father's  objection.  Is  my  duty  alone  to  him,  ud 
for  ever  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  ^ur  duty,  Mr.  Gumey,  it  ia  mine,  that  impels  me 
to  say  what  I  have." 

"  YoMr  duty  ?  How  can  that  be?  What  duty  du  ytnt  on 
mu  f uther  7  "  


"  I  con  nut  tell 
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"  Is  it  your  duty,  as  you  say,  because  you  think  I  have  failed 
in  mine  ?  " 

"Not  at  all." 

The  horses  had  become  impatient,  and  began  to  walk  on. 

"  And  you  mean  this  to  be  final?  "  he  asked  half  qnerolously. 

She  drew  rein,  and  looked  him  full  in  the  eye  again. 

"  Melville  Gumey,"  she  said,  "  you  know  what  I  dared  for 
my  father.  I  would  dare  even  more  for  your  sake;  but  I  can 
not  yield  to  your  request,  because  your  father  objects,  and 
because —  hecattse  Hove  my  father!^* 

"  Because  you  love  your  father?  I  can  not  understand.  He 
has  not  objected." 

"  So  I  am  aware." 

"  You  are  pleased  to  deal  in  riddles." 

"I  am  sorry." 

They  rode  on  a  little  way  in  silence.  Then  he  stopped  his 
horse,  and,  raising  his  hat,  said  coolly,  — 

"  I  will  bid  you  good-evening.  Miss  Lily." 

Tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  leaned  towards  him,  and  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  said,  — 

**  Do  not,  Melville.  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me.  I  am 
sure  I  am  doing  right,  but  I  can  not  explain.  Let  us  go  back 
to  Warrington.  Be  patient.  All  will  be  well ;  and  some  time, 
I  am  sure,  you  will  approve  my  course." 

How  beautiful  she  looked  as  she  pleaded  for  kindness  I  But 
her  beauty  only  inflamed  his  anger.  He  seized  her  fiercely  by 
the  arm.  She  did  not  shrink,  though  his  grip  was  like  steel, 
and  he  knew  that  the  slender  arm  would  bear  the  marks  of 
his  violence  for  many  a  day. 

"  Lily  Servosse,"  he  said  passionately,  "  listen  to  me  I  You 
must  —  you  shall  be  mine !  I  swear  that  I  will  never  wed 
any  one  but  you  I " 

"  I  will  take  that  oath  with  you,  Melville  Gumey,"  she  re- 
plied seriously,  "  and  seal  it  with  a  kiss." 

She  lifted  up  her  face,  and  he  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her 
proffered  lips. 

"And  now,"  she  said  gayly,  as  she  wheeled  hex  Vvot^^, '''' Vst 
&  gallop  hack  to  Warrington  I " 
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When  they  came  in  sight  of  her  home  ahe  drew  rein,  vaA 
he  asked  luztousl^,  — 

"  When  shall  I  see  you  again  7  " 

"  When  your  father  sends  you  to  me,"  she  answered  gt-y'if- 

They  Biiid  "  good-evening "  at  the  gate,  and  she  watotwd 
him  through  her  tears  as  he  rode  away.  She  saw  her  fath<'r 
standing  at  his  library-door  as  she  turned,  and  dashing  np  la 

a  sbe  leaped  iiilo  his  arms,  and  was  home  into  the  lihmy. 
With  her  head  hidden  in  his  breast  she  told  him  all,  and  mare 
than  she  had  told  her  lover. 

"Did  I  not  do  right,  dear  Papa?  "  she  asked,  when  the  atorj 
was  completed. 

"God  knows,  my  daughter!"  he  replied  solemnly;  and  his 
tears  fell  upon  her  blushing,  upturned  face  as  he  kissed  her, 
but  his  own  was  lighted  up  with  a  rapturous  joy,  which  w~^ 
an  abundant  answer. 

Theu  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  up  tlio  Btei» 
of  the  great  house  (thinkiiig  tbe  meanwhile  of  the  romplitg 
girl  whom  he  had  first  bonic  thither  a  dozen  years  l>efore), 
to  the  room  where  the  still  fair  mother,  sat,  and,  placing  odi< 
upon  either  knee,  repeated  the  story  to  her- 

The  setting  sun  looked  in,  and  kissed  their  mingling  l«an 
with  golden  light. 

"  Well,''  said  General  Gumey,  with  a  tinge  of  sarcasm,  when 
he  met  his  sod  the  nest  momiog,  "  1  suppose  you  accotnplialwJ  ] 
your  errand  ?" 

"  I  saw  Miss  Lily  Servosse,"  was  the  terae  reply. 

"  And  offered  her  ynur  heart  and  hand  ?  "  mockinglj',^ 
.    "  1  certainly  did,"  was  the  emphatic  answer. 

"  And  was  accepted  viih  Ikantx,  no  doubt."    The  sneer  w 
intense  by  this  time.     "  Really  I "  — 

"  Stop  I  '■  said  the  son,  turning  on  him  a  brow  as  haughty 
as  his  own,  and  black  with  suppressed  thunder.  "You  little 
know  whom  you  are  deriding!  Do  I  look  like  an  accepted 
lover?  " 

Uh  father  looked  alter  him  in  o^n-mouthed  wonder  a 
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fttrode  away.  He  felt  for  the  first  time,  as  he  did  so,  that  he 
had  fallen  back  from  the  foremost  place.  He  was  a  part  of 
that  ever-shrinking  Old  which  the  ever-increasing  New  is 
perpetually  overshadowing.  His  sight  was  not  dimmed,  his 
arm  was  unshrunken ;  but  the  life  which  had  sprung  from  his 
loins  was  stronger  than  he.  He  might  be  an  equal  for  a  time, 
by  the  grace  of  filial  love,  but  no  more  the  guide  and  helper. 
All  at  once  he  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  world  had  moved 
while  he  had  been  sleeping.  For  the  first  time  he  began  to 
doubt  his  own  wisdom. 

''Fanny,"  he  said  to  his  wife  later  in  the  day,  in  an  in- 
credulous, querulous  tone,  ''can  it  be  that  that —  that —  minx 
has  refused  our  Melville  ?  " 

"  So  it  seems,"  answered  the  good  lady,  about  equally  as- 
tounded at  her  husband's  tone  and  the  fact  she  announced. 

"  Confound  their  Yankee  impudence !  Just  think  of  a  Gur- 
ney  jilted  by  a  Yankee!  It's  like  them,  though,  and  I  am 
glad  of  it.  It  will  teach  the  young  fool  to  look  at  some  of 
our  home  girls." 

"Don't  think  that,"  said  the  wife,  with  truer  forecast. 
**  Melville  will  never  marry  any  one  else.  He  told  me  so 
himself." 

"Oh!  he'll  get  over  that." 

"  Some  might ;  but  he  will  not.  I'm  almost  sorry  we  opposed 
him.  It  seems  that,  when  she  foimd  that  out,  my  lady  was  on 
her  dignity,  and  would  not  hear  a  word  more." 

'*  You  don't  say  so  1 "  he  exclaimed  in  surprise.  "  I  declare, 
I  admire  her  pluck.  There  must  be  good  blood  about  her.  It 
will  teach  the  young  rascal  to  despise  his  parents'  wishes.  I 
never  expected  to  think  as  well  of  her.  She  must  be  a  rough, 
coarse  hoyden,  from  what  I  learn  about  her,  though,  —  any 
thing  but  a  fit  wife  for  Melville  I " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  assented  the  mother,  with  a  sigh. 
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From  the  night  of  her  perilous  ride,  Toting  Ltdlu 
become  the  Bole  and  separate  property  of  Lily  S 
acknowledgment  and  remembrance  of  that  act,  a  decreafl 
gone  forth  at  ^Varrington  that  none  else  should  ride  tho  cart- 
fully  nurtured  horae  but  his  young  mistress,  or  such  as  she 
might  give  express  permission  so  to  do.  Aa  the  public  inteicsta 
&nd  duties  of  the  father  lessened,  the  old  routine  of  rambUug 
rides  about  the  country  roada  was  resumed,  —  the  father  and 
daughter  becomiug  almost  iDseparable  companions,  the  motii^r, 
by  reasou  of  her  added  hooseliold  cares,  seldom  accompanying 
tham.     Sometimes,  however,  the  daughter  went  alone. 

It  waa  on  such  an  occasion,  not  long  after  tiie  events  of  tbs 
last  chapter,  that  Lily  one  day  came  upon  a  pack  of  hounds 
running  on  a  hot  trail  iu  the  low  woods  upon  the  left  of  the 
road  she  was  pursuing.  Such  a  circumstance  was  by  no  mesas 
uncommon  iu  that  region;  and,  though  she  had  herself  never 
joined  in  a  chase,  yet  she  bad  so  often  listened  to  accounts  of 
them,  anil  had  so  observed  her  father's  keen  relish  of  llieir 
excitement  the  few  times  she  had  known  him  to  engage  ia 
them,  that  her  pulses  beat  faster  as  the  chase  turned  toward 
the  road,  and  grew  faster  and  hotter,  and  the  clamor  wilder  and 
fiercer,  every  moment. 

Young  Lollard  had  been  ridden  to  hounds  a  few  times,  and 
had  not  foipitten  tlie  wonderful  excitement  of  the  chase.  As 
he  heard  it  now  sweeping  towards  him,  he  stopped  nud  slood 
like  a  statue,  save  for  the  tremor  of  delight  wlileb  swept  through 
frame  at  each  new  outburst  of  the  clamorous  music  and 
tlie  quivering  ears,  distended  nostrils,  and  long  deep  susptTA- 
tione.  Lily  knew  that  he  wuuld  not  long  remain  so;  and  will) 
alt  her  fearlessness  as  a  hoisewonuui  she  did  not  quite  a  "  ~ 
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the  idea  of  his  bursting  away  through  the  low-branching  second- 
growth  to  (oilow  the  pock.  She  was  very  doubtful  of  her 
power  to  restrain  him.  Half  laughing,  she  thought  of  the 
tattered  plight  she  would  soon  be  iu  should  she  fail  to  do  so. 
She  saw  her  jaunty  bat  snatched  by  overhanging  limbs,  her 
flowing  habit  hooked  by  thorn  and  brier,  and  perchance  some  of 
her  floning  locks  caught  like  Absalom's.  Yet  she  did  not  once 
think  of  abandoning  her  seat.  She  braced  herself  for  whatever 
might  come,  determined,  if  not  well  satisfied  of  her  power  to 
hold  him  back,  to  let  him  take  his  course  mther  thui  allow 
him  to  suppose  that  be  was  able  to  do  otherwiie  thta  M  she 
desired.  Perhaps  she  was  not  entirely  averse  to  trying  one  of 
those  dashes  through  the  brush  which  she  had  so  often  beard 
described  when  the  trained  horse  needs  no  guidance;  indeed, 
none  can  be  attempted,  as  he  leaps  with  instinctive  certainty 
through  the  most  available  openings  of  the  wood.  She  patted 
the  arched  neck,  and  spoke  in  her  most  soothing  tones,  as  the 
cliaae  dren  nearer  and  nearer.  All  at  once,  and  just  as  she 
expected  to  see  the  pack  come  bursting  from  the  copse  upon 
the  roadside,  their  course  changed  sharply  to  the  left,  and  th^ 
■wept  down  a  litUe  ridge  almost  parallel  with  the  road.  Then 
■he  gave  ber  horse  the  rein,  and  he  bounded  forward  with  bin 
magnificent  stride,  almost  abreast  of  the  bunt,  his  eye  and  ear 
alert  for  every  indication  of  their  presence. 

The  ridge  which  the  chase  was  following  ran  about  midwi^ 
between  the  road  on  which  Lily  was,  and  another  into  which 
thia  led  about  half  a  mile  from  where  she  had  stopped.  Joat 
before  reaching  tliia  rood,  the  land  sloped  sharply  towards  it, 
the  ground  n'as  more  open,  and,  beyond  the  road,  fell  away  to  & 
wide  bottom,  stretching  down  to  a  creek  with  thick  willow 
marina  and  occasional  p.itches  of  dense  reeds.  It  was  this 
shelter  that  the  chase  was  evidently  striving  to  reach. 

Lily  felt  all  the  sui^ng  frenzy  of  the  huntsman  as  Young 
Lollard  tore  along  the  slightly  undulating  road,  and  once  or 
twice  found  heraelf  even  urging  him  on.  as  she  fancied  the  hunt 
woa  gaining  upon  him.  As  she  neared  the  intersection,  she 
.heanl  a  loud  yiew-halloo  ofoa  the  other  rood,  and  an  instant 
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lifter,  seeing  tbe  chase  aa  be  glided  swiftly  across  an  open  ipftM 
'In  the  copse,  she  returned  it  in  her  shrill  treble  as  she  had  been 
taught  to  do  by  her  father.  Hardly  fifty  yards  behind  him 
came  the  pack;  and,  as  he  dashed  across  the  road  into  the  oprn 
grouud  leading  down  to  the  creek,  they  burst  into  a  louder  and 
wilder  chorus,  and  then,  neck  to  neck,  n-ith  abort,  impatient 
:lps,  the  Einewy  nndulatitig  backa  rising  and  falling  together, 
a  length  in  adrance,  and  one  nnfortunate  fellow  struggling 
ig  in  tbe  rear,  tbey  swept  across  the  smooth  expause  of  old 
i-rows  down  upon  tbeir  prey. 
So  absorbed  was  Lily  in  tbe  sight  and  in  tbe  exhilarating 
motion  of  her  horse,  that  she  hardly  noticed  the  horseman  whoae 
■halloo  she  had  heard,  but  swept  on  unconscious  of  ail  but 
unt,  o!  which  slio  hod  now  become  a  part.  She  did  diuly 
e  a  boi'seman  who  reached  the  iutersection  almost  at  tbe 
time,  on  a  powerful  gray,  from  whose  long  strides  even 
'oung  Lollard  was  able  to  draw  away  but  little  in  Uie  few  buo- 
dred  yards  over  which  they  flew  before  tlie  race  waa  ended. 
The  huoUman  leaped  down  at  once,  and,  dashing  among  the 
hounds,  rescued  tbe  chase  before  they  had  time  to  mutilate  it, 
and  came  towards  Lily,  holding  up  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
tlie  red  fox.  He  smoothed  its  rumpled  coat,  and  displmyed  its 
splendid  brush,  with  the  keen  appreciation  of  the  vetenui 
hunter,  as  he  came  forward,  and  held  it  up  for  her  inspection, 
exclaiming,  — 

"A  fine  fellow.  Madam,  and  a  splendid' chase  —  at  least,  a 
splendid  burst  at  the  end  I  And  gallantly  ridden,  hladom. 
allow  me  to  say,  gallantly  ridden ! "  He  raised  his  hat  as  hti 
spoke,  smiled  pleasantly,  and  continued,  "  Allow  mo  to  present 
tliis  trophy,  Madam,  which  few  ladies  have  ever  as  fairly 
earned.  You  were  easily  tlie  first  in  at  the  death,  though  I 
must  confess  Lhat  I  most  ungallantly  pressed  my  horse  when  1 
saw  yours  drawing  away  from  him.  We  bad  about  an  even 
start  at  the  road,  and  I  was  greatly  chagrined  at  not  Ving  able 
to  keep  neck  and  neck  with  you.  That  ia  a  splendid  animal 
you  bace,"  he  added  after  be  had  hung  the  fox  to  her  saddle. 
I  did  not  think  there  was  a  horse  in  this  region  that  c 
lUtioe  mine." 
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Ie  motioned  towards  hia  horse ;  and  Lily  knew  at  a  glance 
it  was  the  same  gray  which  was  indelibly  photographed 
upon  her  memofy,  whicb  had  brought  the  messenger  who  gave 
wamiug  of  her  father's  peril,  an<l  the  lover  who  sought  her 
hand  in  vain,  although  he  had  borne  away  her  heart. 

••  This,  then,  is  Melville's  father,  the  man  who  stands  be- 
tween us  and  happiness,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  turned  her 
gaze  upon  him,  conscious  that  lier  cheeks  were  flushed  even 
beyond  what  the  excitemeDt  of  the  chase  would  justify. 

She  saw  a  tall,  haughty-faced  man,  in  whose  eye  there  was 
no  indecision,  and  whoso  firm-shut  lips  confirmed  the  judgment 
instinctively  made  up  from  eye  and  brow.  The  close-clipped 
beard  and  sligbtly-curling  hair  were  of  the  same  rich  browu 
as  his  son's,  but  streaked  here  and  there  with  gray.  In  form 
and  feature  hia  son  closely  resembled  him,  softeued  in  outline, 
and  perhaps  somewhat  lesa  formal  and  austere  in  manner. 
Despite  the  feeling  of  injustice  which  had  rankled  in  her 
bosom  toward  this  man  since  she  knew  of  the  objection  wliich 
he  had  interposed  bo  her  union  with  his  favorite  son,  she  could 
not  avoid  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  father  of  her  lover.  While 
she  made  these  observations,  he  had  been  scanning,  with  the 
eye  of  a  connoisseur,  the  proportions  of  Young  Lollard,  and 
remarking  upon  his  excellences.  The  hounds  were  stretcht 
about,  lolling  in  utter  exhaustion,  or  wallowing  and  driuki 
in  the  creek  near  by. 

"  A  splendid  horse,  Madam,  and  finely  bred.  Ho  has  a  loo 
which  I  ought  to  remember,  though  I  can  not  recall  where  I 
have  seen  it.  Not  a  stock  often  met  with  here.  Somewhat 
more  of  bone  than  our  thotough-breds  usually  show.  You  know 
his  stock,  of  course,  Madam.  No  one  could  ride  snch  a  horse, 
and  lide  him  as  you  do,  without  appreciating  his  qualities. 
Let  me  see,"  he  continued,  without  waiting  for  reply,  and  step- 
ping back  a  pace  or  two,  so  aa  to  get  the  emeJiible  of  the  faorae  _ 
more  readily,  "he  is  like — no — yes,  he  b  very  like  — 
Servosse's  Lollard." 

"  And  he  ia  Young  Lollard,"  aaid  Lily. 
[.The  man  raised  bis  eyes  quickly  to  bet  face, ^ivW^A.  ^^ 
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with  careful  acrutiny  of  ber  dresa  and  Ggare,  to  the  botM 
FagMn,  as  he  said  musiagly, — 

'■  Ah,  yea  1  I  reraembei'  liis  telling  ma  about  the  colt. 
L  Glencoe  dam,  I  thiDk  he  said." 

'■  Yee,"  asaeBted  Liiy. 

"  And  you  7  "  he  tiskcd,  looking  her  fnll  in  tha  fa«e. 

*'  I  am  Lily  SerroBse,"  she  answered,  in  tones  as  calm  as 

"  So  I  inferred,"  he  responded.  "  The  Colonel  has  reason  to 
be  proud,  both  of  his  daughter  and  liia  horse,"  ho  added,  with 
quiet  approval  in  bis  voice.  "  And  I  am  General  Gum«y. 
Allow  me  to  introduce  myself,  Rfiss  Lily,  and  wish  for  our 
better  acquaintance."  lie  doffed  his  hat  again,  and  watched 
her  keenly,  as  he  extended  his  hand.  Her  countenance  did 
not  change,  and  she  said,  vrith  the  utmost  composure,  — 

"  Thank  you.     I  had  inferred  as  much." 

lie  smiled  at  this  echo  of  his  own  words,  and  said,  looking 
at  his  own  horse,  "  Indeed  I  Tou  have  seen  him  before,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  Twice." 

"Yes.  That  reminds  me.  Miss  Lily,  that  I  am  your  debtor 
for  refusing  the  ofFer  of  my  son's  hniid,  not  long  since.  It 
seems  a  queer  thing  to  tbank  one  for;  and,  now  that  I  have 
Been  you,"  he  added  pleasantly,  "I  can  not  wonder  that  he 
Diude  the  tender.  At  his  age,  I  am  almost  certain  1  should 
bave  risked  a  like  fate." 

"  Not  unless  the  horse  were  to  be  my  dowry,  I  am  afnud," 
■he  retorted  miscliievously. 

"Well,"  said  he,  laughing,  "the  pair  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated. But  seriously,"  he  added,  "  I  am  thankful  for  your 
rejection  of  his  suit,  and  hope  I  may  express  it  without  offense. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  he  should  become  enamoured  of  ons 
having  such  charms,  nor  surprised  at  his  chagrin ;  but  you 
must  know.  Miss  Lily,  parents  will  form  plans  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  we  had  especially  fiied  our  hearts  upon  another  wife 
for  Melville.  I  am  afraid  he  may  t^e  your  refusal  so  much 
to  heart,  that  we  shall  mUa  having  a  daughter  at  all ; 
it  may  help  him  to  ovetcome  tiia  BA-Xac^iinea^-" 
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<<But  I  did  not  refuse  him,  General  Gnmeyi**  she  Bald,  with 
quiet  candor. 

"  You  did  not  refuse  him  ?  I  understood  him  to  say  ihat  be 
had  been  refused;  or  at  least  his  mother  so  informed  me,** 
lie  responded  with  surprise. 

"  I  told  him,"  Lily  replied  to  his  questioning  tone  and  sur- 
prised look,  <*  that,  so  long  as  his  father  was  opposed  to  it^  there 
could  be  nothing  looking  towards  marriage  between  us." 

*'Aud  why  did  you  make  that  condition  ?"  he  asked  in 
surprise.  <*Such  regard  for  the  filial  duty  of  a  lover  is  not 
usual  with  our  American  ladies." 

'*  I  refused  to  explain  to  Melville,"  she  replied,  <<bat  yon  have 
a  right  to  inquire.  There  was  little  or  no  thought  of  his  filial 
duty  in  it.    I  simply  felt  it  a  duty  which  I  owed  to  you  myself,** 

**  IIow,  to  me?  I  do  not  imderstand,"  he  said,  with  a 
puzzled  look. 

**  Because  you  sent  the  warning  which  saved  my  father's 
life,"  she  answered  steadily. 

He  started,  and  flushed  to  his  temples. 

"  You  infer  that  also  1 "  he  said  sharply.  <<  From  what»  may 
lask?" 

<*  Your  younger  son  brought  it,  riding  upon  that  horse,"  she 
said,  pointing  to  Reveille. 

**  And  that  warning  caused  you  to  try  a  perilous  ride,"  said  he. 

**  Which  I  was  only  too  happy  to  undertake,"  she  responded 
quickly. 

**  And  did  you  not  think  it  was  cowardly  and  mean  for  me  to 
leave  it  for  you  to  thwart  that  horrible  scheme  ?  "  he  asked. 

<*  I  had  never  thought  of  it  in  that  lights"  she  answered 
musingly. 

*<  I  have  often,  since ;  and  have  thoroughly  despised  my 
weakness.  I  even  tried  to  conceal  the  fact  that  I  had  given 
the  warning.  I  have  never  told  any  one,  not  even  the  boy  who 
bore  the  message." 

'^  I  have  only  told  my  father,"  she  said  simply. 

**  And  you  refused  my  son's  addresses  soldj  on  aoooout  of 
that  fact  ?  "  he  asked  musingly. 
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•'  Thfl  qneation  ia  hardly  a  fair  one,"  ehe  answered, 

first  time  somewhat  confused. 

"I  beg  pardon."  be  said  quickly.     "Tou  are  right. 
no  right  lo  ask  that  question.     I  withdraw  it." 

"  No.  General  Gurney,"  said  Lily,  looking  at  him  earnestly, 
"  I  will  conceal  nothing  from  you.     I  refused  to  accede  to  h^^ 
request  that  we  should  be  eugtiged,  for  that  reason  aloD&'*y 
And  your  father — does  he  know?" 
I  have  been  as  frank  with  him  aa  with  yoa." 
And  he  approves?  " 

"Most  heartily." 

"Miss  Lily"  — 

There  was  the  blast  of  a  horn,  and  a  half-dozen  horsenien 
dashed  into  sight  upon  the  road  by  which  the  general  had  oome, 

"To-ho-o-ol  "  he  shouted  quickly,  in  reply,  adding  briefly  to 
her,  "  There  is  my  friend  Morrow.  I  thought  these  were  bis 
dogs.     I  stumbled  on  the  hunt,  as  well  as  you," 

The  horsemen  were  at  band  by  the  time  he  had  finished  this 
remark.  Introductions  and  explanations  followed.  Morrow 
gave  a  history  of  the  run.  The  general  gave  a  vivid  recital 
of  the  capture.  Compliments  were  showered  profusely  upon 
Lily;  and  Morrow  accepted  her  invitation  to  "go  by"  her 
father's  house,  and  dine  with  them,  as  it  was  upon  his  way 
home.  Greetings  were  eichanged;  and.  under  Uio  escort  of 
the  fresh-hearted  old  foi-hunter,  Lily  returned  to  Warrington. 

"  I  declare,  Colonel,"  was  his  final  comment  as  he  rode 
away  after  dinner,  "some  of  our  fine  young  fellows  must 
make  a  run  for  that  gal  of  yours.  Ding  my  buttons  if  sh* 
ain't  more  Southern  than  any  of  our  own  gals!  It  won't  do 
for  such  a  gal  as  tliat  to  go  North  for  a  husband.  It  woeld 
be  a  pity,  I  swear,  to  let  her  marry  a  Yankee  I  It  mustn't  be. 
Colonel.    I  shall  send  some  one  to  prevent  such  a  calamity." 

■■  Too  late.  Morrow,"  said  Sorvosse  briskly.  "  She  leave* 
for  the  North  on  Monday,  and  takes  Young  Lollard  vitb 
her." 

"  You  don't  say  I  "  eiolaimed  the  old  man  ruefully.  "  Well, 
they'll  never  let  her  come  back,  that's  certain:  Ihef>A J 


I  Bhe  bud 
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Afta*  mneh  con  si  deration,  it  had  been  decided  tiiat  Warring- 
Ion  should  be  closed  for  a  year;  that  Lily  should  go  to  a 
Northern  city  to  pursue  certxin  studies  for  which  ehe  had 
developed  a  peculiar  aptitude ;   and  that  her  mother  shouli 
accompany  her.    Colonel  Servoasa  proposed 
of  the  time  with  them,  and  lo  devote  the  rest  to  certain 
ness  matters  which  would  necessarily  require  his  absence  diii 
ing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.     The  next 
was  proposed  to  spend  a  couple  of  months  at  Warrington, 
then  leave  it, — perhaps  for  good,  at  least  for  a  prolonged 
abaence. 

It  was  at  Lily's  special  request  that  this  return  to  Warring- 
Ion  had  been  made  a  part  of  the  family  programme.  While 
she  had  not  once  faltered  in  the  resolution  she  had  formed, 
■he  looked  confidently  for  the  time  to  come  when  General  Giir- 
ney  should  relent.  She  did  not  for  a  moment  distrust  the 
constancy  of  her  banished  lover,  and  hardly  repined  at  the 
fate  which  separated  them,  so  confident  was  she  that  he  would 
return.  In  the  mean  time  she  applied  herself  with  still  greater 
zest  to  study,  counting  every  acquisition  which  she  made  as 
one  more  attraction  which  she  would  be  able  to  oSer  Melvil]a_ 
Gumey  in  compensation  for  his  long  probation.  The  auti 
leavea  were  falling  when  the  Fool  and  his  family  bado 
to  their  Southern  home. 

A  week  afterwards  Marion  Gumey  rode  up  to  the  gate, 
hailing  the  deserted  house,  was  told  by  the  faithful  Andy, 
with  bis  wife  had  been  left  in  charge  of  tlie  house  and  grounds, 
that "  de  Kunnel  an'  all  de  folks  had  done  gone  Norf. 

"  When  will  they  return?  "  asked  Gurney. 

"  Wal,  sah,  I  don't  'How  as  ever,"  said  Andy.     "  Doy 
'bout  eoniin'  back  h'yer  for  a  little  time  ner  summ 
specs  dey'll  be  habbin'  sech  good  times  dar,  an'  fine 
frens  in  de  Norf,  dey'll  quite  forgit  dis  pore,  mean  country 
whar  dey's  lied  so  much  to  contend  wid,  an'  jes'  keep  on  stayin' 
What  makes  me  Unk  so  moie'n  all  de  res'  is,  dat  Miag. 
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Lily's  tuk  Toung  Lollard.     Ef  dat  boss  hed  only  a 
felt  Bare  she  was  comtn'  back." 

"  Well,"  soliloquized  General  Gumey  as  he  rr 

"I  reckon  it's  just  as  well.    I  liked  the  girl  mightily,  UiaTl  ■ 

fact  i  but  she's  ft  Yankee,  after  all.     I  wish  Melville  never  hid 

eeeu  her.     I  had  mode  up  my  mind,  thoagh,  to  eat  humble  pe, 

sud  tell  her  I  withdrew  my  opposition.     I  can't  bear  to  wo 

[  him  going  round  so  moody  and  solemn,  when  he  used  1u  be  so 

I  bright  and  cheery.     Perhaps,  now  that  she's  gone,  he'll  Uunk 

I  better  of  it,  and  give  her  up.    I  hope  so,  anyhow. 

"  Servosse,  too,  wasn't  a  bad  sort  of  a  man.     I  OEcd  to  wiib 

I  I  was  better  acquainted  with  him,  and  really  suppose  I  ought 

,'e  exerted  myself  to  make  it  homelike  for  him  here.    1[« 

I  tiiusl  have  hod  a  dull  life  of  it.     But  thcu  he  was  bo  mrtnDf 

I  radical  in  his  Korthern  notdoua  I     He  ought  never  to  tat* 

here,  that's  the  truth  of  the  matter.     Nobody  can  fotw 

I  Korthem  ideas  on  the  South.     The  soil  and  climate  dou't  take 

1  to  them  kmdly.     It's  like  Northern  farming  in  a  piney  old- 

I  field,  —  looks  well  enough,  but  don't  puy.     I'm  sure  I  wish  him 

well,  and  Miss  Lily  too.     She's  just  Uie  girl  I'd  like  Uelrille 

to  marry,  if  she  wasn't  a  Yankee,  and  her  daddy  wiun't  a 

Radical.     I  reckon  he'll  forget  her  now.     I  hope  so,  at  least.'* 

He   sighed  as  he  rode   on ;   but   his  wish   proved   abortive. 

Melville  Gumey  was  seized  with  a  pasaiou  for  travel  as  soon 

I  as  he  heard  of  tlie  hegira  from  Warrington ;  and,  straogdj 

\  enough,  Lis  footsteps  led  bim  to  the  same  ctty  whero  Lily  wm 

L  studying,  with  her  heart  full  of  dreams  of  bis  coming.    Han 

once,  as  the  moDths  flew  by,  she  turned   hastily  iu   tho 

I  crowded  thoroughfares  with  the  feeling  that  his  eye  was  apoo 

A  few  tjraes  she  thought  she  saw  a  familiar  Egim  in 

the  crowd ;  and  her  heart  would  beat  fast  while  her  eye  Eoaght 

to  catch  the  loved  outlines  again.     Then  she  would  go  on  wiUi 

a  light  laugh,  well  pleased  that  her  heart  attested  its  fiuUifut- 

iiess  by  a  fond  self-deception. 

Melville  soon  became  conscious  of  the  true  state  of  alTatn^ 

I  and  determined  not  to   bo   outdone   in   eteadfoatneJM.      So  bo 

no  sign,  but  studied  the  great  city  Ih. 
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myriad-paged  book  of  life  before  him,  and  learned  many  a 
rare  lesson  which  the  insular  exclusiyeness  of  the  South  could 
never  teach. 

Thus  the  lovers  waited ;  but  the  father,  irritated  at  his  son's 
course,  said,  <<  If  he  wants  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  over  thai 
little  Yankee,  let  him  go/* 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

WISDOM   AND  FOLLY  MEET   TOGETHER. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  rupture  of  his  home-life  and  his 
departure  from  Warrington,  that  Servosse  visited,  by  special 
invitation,  Doctor  Enos  Martin,  the  ancient  friend  who  had  been 
at  first  his  instructor,  and  afterward  his  revered  and  trusted 
counselor.  In  the  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Fool 
had  seen  him,  he  had  passed  from  a  ripe  manhood  of  surpass- 
ing vigor  into  that  riper  age  which  comes  without  weakness, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  brings  not  a  little  of  philosophic  calm, 
—  that  true  "sunset  of  life  which  gives  mystical  lore."  It  is 
in  those  calm  years  which  come  before  the  end,  when  ambition 
is  dead,  and  aspiration  ceases;  when  the  restless  clamor  of  busy 
life  sweeps  by  unheeded  as  the  turmoil  of  the  crowded  thor- 
oughfare by  the  busy  worker;  when  the  judgment  acts  calmly, 
unbiased  by  hope  or  fear, — it  is  in  these  declining  years  that 
the  best  work  of  the  best  lives  is  usually  done.  The  self  which 
makes  the  balance  waver  is  dead ;  but  the  heart,  the  intellect, 
the  keen  sympathy  with  that  world  which  is  fast  slipping 
away,  remain,  and  the  ripened  energies  act  without  the  waste- 
fulness of  passion.  It  was  in  this  calm  brightness  which  pre- 
cedes the  twilight,  that  Enos  Martin  sat  down  to  converse  with 
the  man,  now  rugged  and  mature,  whom  he  had  watched  while 
he  grew  from  youth  into  manhood,  and  from  early  manhood  to 
its  maturity.    A' score  of  years  had  passed  aVa^^Q  \]i[i^^  V^d^xoAV 
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To  the  one,  these  yenra  had  been  full  of  action.  He  had  ben 
in  the  current,  had  breasted  ita  buffetinga,  and  beeu  eanird 
away  out  of  the  course  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himKll 
ou  Ufe'a  great  chart,  by  it«  crofls-currerU  and  counter-eddi^ 
He  bcid  a  scar  to  show  for  every  struggle.  His  heart  bid 
throbbed  in  harmony  with  the  great  wortd-pulse  in  ereiy  one 
of  the  grand  purposes  with  which  it  had  swelled  during  thon 
years.  The  other  h(ul  watched  with  keenest  appreheniiM 
those  movements  which  had  veered  and  whirled  about  in  their 
turbid  currents  the  life  of  the  other,  himself  but  little  moved, 
but  ever  seeking  to  ilraw  what  lessons  of  value  he  might  fnm 
such  observation,  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  otluf 
young  souls  who  were  yet  but  skirting  the  shore  of  th«  gi«d 
sea  of  life. 

Thia  constant  and  observant  interest  in  the  great  aociil 
movements  of  the  world  which  he  overlooked  from  so  i 
a  height  had  led  him  to  nol«  with  peculiar  care  th«  rvUtloui 
of  the  nation  to  the  recently  subjugated  portion  of  the  Soutt^ 
and  more  especially  the  conditions  of  the  blacks.  In  so  doing 
he  had  been  led  lo  consider  especially  that  transition  period 
which  comes  between  Chattelism,  or  Home  form  of  individiud 
subordination  and  dependence,  and  absolute  individual  an 
omy.  Thia  is  known  by  different  names  in  difiorent  lands 
ages, — villenage  in  England,  serfdom  in  Russia.  In  regard  U 
this,  his  inquiries  had  been  most  profound,  and  hia  inteml 
in  all  those  national  questions  had  accordingly  been  ol 
liveliest  character:  hence  his  keen  desire  to  see  his  old  pu[al 
and  to  talk  with  one  in  whom  he  had  confidence  as  an  ol 
server,  in  regard  to  the  phenomena  he  had  witnessed  and  ll 
conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived,  and  to  comparv  tfao  mai 
not  only  with  his  own  more  remote  observations,  but  alto  wil 
llie  facta  of  history.  They  sat  together  for  a  long  tame  ill  tl 
library  where  the  elder  had  gathered  the  intellectual  weall 
of  the  world  and  the  ages,  and  renewed  the  personal  knowt 
edge  of  each  other  which  a  score  of  years  had  interrupted. 
The  happenings  of  the  tumultuous  life,  the  growth  of 
quiet  one,  wn&  bo\.b  tecoMuted;  aud  then  'Uieii  oouvenatioK 
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drifted  to  that  topic  which  had  engroased  m  mach  of  the 
thought  of  both,  — that  great  world-ctment  of  which  both 
lires  were  but  imimportant  incidents. 

"And  80,"  said  the  elder  gravely,  "yon  think.  Colonel  Ser> 
vosse,  that  what  has  been  termed  Reconitrnction  is  a  m^nift- 
cent  failure?" 

"TTndoubtedly,"  was  the  i«ply,  "so  far  as  concerns  the  at- 
tainment of  the  result  intended  by  its  projectors,  expected  by 
the  world,  and  to  be  looked  for  as  a  logical  sequence  of  the 

"I  do  not  know  that  I  fully  undetstand  your  limitation," 
said  Martin  doubtfully. 

"  I  mean,''  said  the  younger  man,  "  that  Reconstanction  was 
a  failure  so  far  as  it  attempted  to  unify  the  nation,  to  make 
one  people  in  fact  of  what  had  been  one  only  in  name  before 
the  convulsion  of  civil  war.  It  was  a  failure,  too,  so  far  as 
it  attempted  to  fix  and  secure  the  position  and  rights  of  the 
colored  race.  They  were  fixed,  it  is  true,  on  paper,  and 
security  of  a  certain  sort  taken  to  prevent  the  abrogation  of 
that  formal  declaration.  No  guaranty  whatever  was  provided 
against  their  practical  subversion,  which  was  accomplished 
with  an  ease  and  impunity  that  amazed  those  who  instituted 
the  movement." 

"  You  must  at  least  admit  tliat  the  dogma  of  *  State  Rights ' 
was  settled  by  the  war  and  by  that  system  of  summary  and 
complete  national  control  over  the  erring  commonwealths 
which  we  call  Reconstruction,"  said  Martin. 

"On  the  contrary,"  answered  Servoese,  "the  doctrine  of 
'State  Rights'  is  altogether  unimpaired  and  untouched  by 
what  has  occurred,  except  in  one  particular;  to  wit,  the  right  of 
ptaceable  teeeuion.  The  war  settled  that.  The  Nation  asserted 
its  right  to  defend  itaelf  agiunst  disruption." 

"Did  it  not  also  assert  its  right  to  re-create,  to  make  over,  to 
reconstmct  7"  asked  the  elder  man. 

*'  Not  at  all,"  was  the  reply.  "  Recoostmction  was  never 
asserted  as  a  right,  at  least  not  formally  and  authoritatively. 
Some  did  bo  affirm;  but  they  were  accouated  viaionKnoa.    "^^ 
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t  reconstmction  was  excused  aa  &  neceasaiy  Beqnesea  o(  tta 
e  of  attempted  seceBsion :  it  waa  never  defended  or  jn- 
mulgated  as  a  rl^ki  of  Ihe  nation,  even  to  secure  lit  oam  ta/its." 

"  Why,  then,  do  you  rjualify  the  declaratiou  of  failure?  "  ukcd 
Martin.     "  It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  absolute  and  coin|4cte.* 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  Servosae  yrith  some  vehcnience.  "  Jl 
freat  deal  was  gained  by  it.  Suppose  a  child  does  wnntf  ■ 
hundred  times,  is  reproved  for  it  each  time,  and  only  at  ihe  lid 
reproof  expresses  sorrow,  and  professes  a  desire  to  do  betlw. 
and  the  very  next  day  repeats  the  offense.  The  parent  doei 
not  despair,  nor  count  the  repentance  as  nothing  gained.  On 
the  contrary,  a  great  atep  has  been  made:  the  wrong  has  btfii 
admitted,  and  is  thereafter  without  excuse.  Theaceforwanl, 
Nathan-like,  the  parent  can  point  the  offender  to  his  owii  jiidg- 
Rient  on  bis  own  act.  So  Reconstruction  was  n  great  sl«p  in 
advance,  in  that  it  formulated  a  confession  of  error.  It  gvn 
us  a  construction  of  'wa  the  people'  in  the  prtiamhle  of  out 
Federal  Constitution  which  gave  the  lie  to  that  irhioh  hod 
formerly  prevailed.  It  recogiiixed  and  formulated  the  aniv*i^ 
sality  of  manhood  in  governmental  power,  and.  in  one  phn«n  or 
another  of  itA  developiueut,  compelled  Die  formal  assent  of  all 
sections  and  parties." 

"  And  is  this  all  that  has  been  gained  by  alt  these  jean  of 
toil  and  struggle  and  blood?  "  asked  the  old  man  with  a  Mgli. 

"  Is  it  not  enough,  my  friend?  "  replied  the  Fool,  with  a  re- 
proachful tone.  "  la  not  almost  a  century  of  falsehood  and 
hj-poorisy  cheaply  atoned  by  a  decade  of  cbastisemeul?  TTis 
confassion  of  error  ia  the  hardest  part  of  repentance,  wbethut  in 
a  man  or  in  a  naljon.  It  is  there  the  Devil  always  makes  his 
strongest  fight.  AfU-.r  that,  he  has  to  come  dowa  out  of  iba 
mountain,  and  fight  in  the  valley.  He  is  wounded,  crippled, 
and  easily  put  to  rout." 

"  You  do  not  regard  the  struggle  between  the  Xortli  tad  tlw 
South  as  ended,  then,"  said  Martin. 

"  Ended?  "  cjacolal«d  the  Fool  sharply.  "  It  is  just  b^gmt: 
I  do  not  mean  the  physical  tug  of  war  between  definitely  d^. 
fined  sections.    Th&tis  ameoi  tuddent  of  a  great  luuloitylnf 
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straggle,  —  a  conflict  which  is  ever  going  on  between  two  antago- 
nistic ideas.  It  was  like  a  stream  with  here  and  there  an 
angry  rapid,  before  the  war;  then,  for  a  time,  it  was  like  a 
foaming  cascade ;  and  since  then  it  has  been  the  sullen,  dark, 
but  deep  and  quiet  whirlpool,  which  lies  below  the  fall,  full 
of  driftwood  and  shadows,  and  angry  mutterings,  and  unseen 
currents,  and  hidden  forces,  whose  farther  oouise  no  one  can 
foretell,  only  that  it  must  go  on. 

'  The  deepest  ice  that  ever  froze 
Can  only  o'er  the  river  close: 
The  living  stream  lies  quick  below, 
And  flows —and  can  not  cease  to  flow! ' " 

**Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  old  battle  between  freedom 
and  slavery  was  not  ended  by  the  extinction  of  slavery  ?  "  asked 
the  doctor  in  surprise. 

"  I  suppose  it  would  be,"  answered  the  Fool,  with  a  hint  of 
laughter  in  his  tones,  "  if  slavery  tcere  extinct.  I  do  not  mean 
to  combat  the  old  adage  that  *  it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel ;  * 
but  that  is  just  where  our  mistake — the  mistake  of  the  North, 
for  the  South  has  not  made  one  in  this  matter — has  been. 
AVe  have  assumed  that  slavery  was  dead,  because  we  had  a  Proc- 
lamation of  Emancipation,  a  Constitutional  Amendment,  and 
*  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,'  all  reciting  the  fact  that 
involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  should  no  more  exist. 
Thereupon,  we  have  thrown  up  our  hats,  and  crowed  lustily  for 
what  we  had  achieved,  as  we  had  a  good  right  to  do.  The 
Antislavery  Society  met,  and  congratulated  itself  on  the  accom* 
plishment  of  its  mission,  on  having  no  more  worlds  to  conquer, 
no  more  oppression  to  resist,  and  no  more  victims  to  succor. 
And  thereupon,  in  the  odor  of  its  self -laudation,  it  dissolved  its 
own  existence,  dying  full  of  good  works,  and  simply  for  the 
ii\'ant  of  more  good  works  to  be  done.  It  was  an  end  that 
smacks  of  the  millennium ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  farcical 
in  the  extreme.  I  don't  blame  Garrison  and  Phillips  and  your- 
self, and  all  the  others  of  the  old  guard  of  abolitionists.  It 
was  natural  that  you  should  at  least  wish  to  trj  oil  "^waXwvt^^ 
while  alive. " 
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Keally,  Colonel,"  f^iiid  the  old  doctor  I&nghingly,  "ytm  raiut 
aot  think  that  was  our  motive." 

Not  confessedly,  nor  conaciously  of  course,"  said  the  Tool. 
"Real  motives  are  rarely  furmul&ted.  I  don't  wonder,  tbongh, 
Uiat  men  who  bad  been  in  what  our  modern  slang  denominate 
the  'racket'  of  the  antialavery  reform  should  be  tired.  I 
fuJIy  reolixe  that  a  life-time  of  atru^Ie  takes  away  a  man's 
relish  for  a  fight.  Old  men  never  become  missionaries.  Being 
in  a  conflict  of  ideas,  they  may  keep  up  the  fight  till  the  la«t 
minute  and  the  last  breath.  Old  men  have  made  good  martyn 
ever  since  Polycarp's  day;  but  they  don't  long  for  martyrdom. 
nor  advertise  for  it.  If  it  is  just  as  convenient  to  avoid  it,  they 
prefer  to  do  so ;  and  in  this  case  they  certainly  deserved  a  rest, 
and  more  honor  and  glory  than  they  will  ever  get,  alive  or  dead. 

"It  was  our  fault,  —  the  then  youngsters  who  had  just  came 
out  of  the  furnace-fire  in  which  the  shackles  were  fused  and 
melted  away  from  the  cramped  and  shriveled  limba.  Wo 
ought  ta  have  seen  and  known  that  only  the  shell  was  gone. 
Slavery  ad  a  foimal  state  of  sosiel^  was  at  an  end:  a« 
a  force,  a  power,  a  moral  element,  it  was  just  aa  active  M 
before.  Its  conscious  evils  were  obliterated:  its  unconscious 
ones  existed  in  the  dwarfed  and  twisted  natures  whicli  had 
been  subjected  for  generations  ta  its  influences, — mastflT  and 
slave  alike.  As  a  form  of  society,  it  could  be  abolished  by 
]>r(iclamation  and  enactment :  as  a  moral  entity,  it  is  as  inde- 
structible as  the  souls  on  which  it  has  left  its  mark." 

"You  think  the  'irrepressible  conflict'  is  yet  confronting  us, 
tlien?  "  siud  Martin. 

"Undoubtedly.  The  North  and  the  South  are  simply  con- 
venient names  for  two  distinct,  hostile,  and  irreconcilable 
ideas,  —  two  civilizations  they  are  aometimes  called,  especially 
at  the  South.  At  the  North  there  is  somewhat  more  of  intel- 
lectual arrogance;  and  we  are  apt  to  epeak  of  the  one  aa  civili- 
zation, and  of  the  other  as  a  species  of  barbarism.  These  two 
must  always  be  in  conflict  until  the  one  prevails,  and  the  other 

falls.    To  uproot  the  one.  and  plant  the  other  in  its  stMld.Ji 

not  (he  work  of  a  oiouxeuf.  oi  a.  <^^.    ItAi. v«a  our  u 
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We  tried  to  superimpose  the  civilization,  the  idea  a{  the  ^ 
upou  the  South  at  a  moment's  naming,     ^ye  presumed,  I 
by  the  suppression  of  rebellion,  the  Southern  white  ma 
become  identical  with  the  Caucasian  of  the  North  in  U 
Bud  sentiment;    and  that  the  sUve,   by  emancipatioi 
become  a  saint  and  a  Solomon  at  once.     So  we  tried  to  b 
up  communities  there  which  should  be  identical  in 
Rentiment,  growth,  and  development,  nilh  those  of  the  Norti 
It  was  A  FooL'a  Errand." 

B^  »  On  which  ne  all  ran,  eh  ?  "  laughed  the  doctor. 

^■'*i  Precisely,"  answered  Servosse  sententiously. 

H"  "  I  am  not  sure  but  you  are  right,"  said  tlie  elder. 

^ulte  it  now,  and  every  thing  which  has  happened  is  oertain) 
oiuststent  with  your  view.  But,  leaving  the  past,  what  hu 
you  to  aay  of  the  future  ?  " 

"Well,"  answered  Servosse  thoughtfully,  "  the  battle  n 
lie  fought  out.  If  there  is  to  remain  one  nation  on  th 
lory  we  now  occupy,  it  must  be  either  a  nation  unified  it 
ment  and  civilisation,  or  the  one  civilizatiou  must  dominsf 
and  control  the  other.  As  it  stands  now,  that  of  the  South  i: 
the  most  intense,  vigorous,  and  aggressive.  The  power  of  the 
recent  slave  has  been  absolutely  neutralized.  The  power  of 
the  Soutbem  whites  baa  been  increased  by  exactly  two-fiftlts 
of  the  colored  adults,  who  were  not  counted  in  representation 
before  the  war.  Upon  all  questions  touching  the  nation  and 
its  future  they  are  practically  a  unit,  and  are  daily  growing 
more  and  more  united  as  those  who  once  stood  with  us  suc- 
cumb to  age  or  the  force  of  their  surroundings, " 

"  Bnt  will  not  that  change  with  immigration?  Will  not  the 
two  sections  gradually  mix  and  modify?*'  asked  the  doctor 
anxiously. 

"  Immigration  to  the  South  will  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
be  very  scattering  and  trivial,  hardly  an  element  worth  consid- 
ering. There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place, 
the  South  does  not  welcome  immigration.  Not  that  it  is  abso' 
lutely  hostile,  nor  intolerant  beyond  endurance,  except  upon 
>litical  aubjects;  but  it  has  been  exclusive  until  itheala&t^ 
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of  assimilation ;  aud  the  immignint  nerer  becomes  part 
parcel  of  the  people  with  whom  he  dwells.  His  chiltUm 
may  do  so  sometimes,  but  not  always.  The  West  tatirs  a 
stranger  by  the  band,  and  in  a  day  makes  him  feel  at  home.— 
that  he  is  of  the  people  with  whom  he  dwells.  The  Soulli 
may  greet  him  as  cordially  as  the  Orient  welcomes  the  Ciu- 
trader,  but,  like  the  Orient,  atill  makes  him  feel  that 
ti  '  outside  barbarian.'  Besides  tbal,  the  South  has  no 
leed  tor  mere  labor,  and  the  material  success  of  those  who  hare 
gone  there  since  the  war  has  not  been  such  as  to  induce  many 
others  to  follow." 

"  But  wliy  do  you  think  the  South  more  likely  to  rule  Uian 
the  more  populous  and  more  enterprising  North  ?  " 

"Because  they  are  thoroughly  united,  and  are  instinctire, 
natural  rulera.  They  are  not  troubled  with  scruple^  nor  do 
they  waste  their  energies  upon  frivolous  and  immaterial  issues. 
They  are  raonnrchieal  and  kingliko  in  their  characteristici. 
Each  one  thinks  more  of  the  South  than  of  himself,  and  any 
thing  which  adds  to  her  prestige  or  glory  is  dearer  to  him  Uinu 
any  personal  advantage.  The  North  thinks  the  Southern 
people  are  especially  angry  because  of  the  loss  of  slave-property; 
in  truth,  they  are  a  thousand  times  more  eiasperated  by  tho 
elevation  of  the  freed  negro  to  equal  political  power.  Tho 
North  is  dbunited;  a  part  will  adhere  to  tlie  South  for  th« 
if  power;  aud,  just  as  before  the  civil  war,  the  South  will 
dominate  and  control  tlie  nntion." 
And  when  will  this  end  V  "  asked  the  elder  man,  with  a  sigh 


the  North  learns  to  consider  facts,  and  not  to  senti- 

lentalize ;  or  when  the  South  shall  have  worked  out  the  proU 

of  race-conflict  in  her  own  borders,  by  the  eipiratiou  or 

plosion  of  a  system  of  unauthorized  and  illegal  serfdoni- 

'he  lords  of  the  soil  are  the  lords  of  the  labor  still,  and  will 

until  the  laborers  have  grown,  through  tlie  lapse  of 

generations,  either  intelligent  or  desperate." 

"  Ah  1  my  young  friend,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  glow  ol 

his  oountenaace,  "thena  jqu  ore  comjag  upoa 
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grotmd,  and,  I  mnst  say,  striking  &t  mj  fears  for  the  future  too. 
The  state  of  the  nenly-enfranehiaed  freedmen  at  the  South  is 
most  anomalous  and  remarkable.  I  caa  not  help  regarding  it 
with  apprehension.  There  are  but  few  coses  in  historjr  of  an 
enslaced  race  leaping  at  once  from  absolute  chaltelism  to  com' 
plet«  self-rule.  Perliaps  the  case  of  the  ancient  Israelil^s 
affords  the  closest  analogy.  Yet  in  their  case,  under  dtvina 
guidance,  two  things  were  found  necessary :  First,  an  eiodus 
which  took  them  out  from  among  the  race  which  had  been 
tiieir  roosters,  away  from  the  scenes  and  surroundiogB  of 
slatery;  and,  second,  the  growth  of  a  new  generation  who  had 
nerer  known  the  lash  of  the  task-master,  nor  felt  in  their  own 
persons  the  degradation  of  servitude.  The  flight  from  Eg3rpt, 
the  hardships  of  the  wilderness,  the  forty  years  of  death  and 
growth  away  from  and  beyond  the  ken  of  the  Egyptian,  all 
were  necessary  to  iit  the  children  of  Israel  for  self-government 
and  the  exercise  of  national  power,  even  without  the  direct  and 
immediate  interposition  of  divine  aid  and  the  daily  recurrence 
of  miraculous  sigua  aud  wonders.  Can  the  African  slave  of 
America  develop  into  the  self-governing  citizen,  the  co-ordi- 
nate of  his  white  brother  in  power,  witli  less  of  preparation?" 

"Tile  analogy  of  the  tsraelitish  people  is  so  striking,  that  it 
■eems  to  recur  te  almost  every  mind,"  said  Servosse.  "  It  is  a 
favorite  one  with  the  colored  people  themselves.  The  only 
important  difference  which  I  can  see  is  the  lack  of  a  religiooa 
element,  — the  want  of  a  prophet." 

"That  is  the  very  thing!  "  said  the  old  Boctor,  with  anima- 
tion. "Do  you  know  that  I  doubt  very  much  whether  there 
was  any  special  religious  element  in  the  minds  of  the  Jewish 
people  at  that  time?  They  did  not  leave  Egypt,  nor  venture 
into  the  wilderness,  because  of  religious  persecution,  or  attach- 
ment te  their  faith.  Those  were  things  which  came  after- 
wards, both  in  point  of  time  and  in  the  sequence  of  their 
growth  and  development.  It  was  to  the  feeling  of  servitude, 
the  idea  of  oppression,  that  the  twin-founders  of  the  Judaic 
empire,  Moses  and  Aaron,  appealed,  in  order  to  carry  their 

iligioua  idea  into  eSect.     The  Israelites  followed  Ihei 
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Iipcnuae  they  were  their  religioua  leaders,  but  bmauae  they 
[iroiuised  relief  from  Egyptian  bondage.  The  instinct  oi  the 
slave  is  to  Bee  from  the  scene  of  servitude  when  his  soul 
begins  to  expand  with  the  aspirations  of  independent  manhood. 
That  this  Spirit  has  not  manifested  itself  before,  in  our  case, 
1  think  a  matter  of  surprise :  tha,t  it  will  come  hereafter,  I 
fear  is  a  certainty.  I  can  not  see  how  a  race  can  become  pre- 
pared for  absolute  autonomy,  real  freedom,  except  by  the 
gradnal  process  of  serfdom  or  villenage,  or  by  the  scatli  and 
tribulation  of  the  sojoiirn  in  the  wilderness,  or  its  equivalent  of 
isolated  setf-eupport.  by  which  individual  self-reliance,  and  col- 
lective hardihood  and  daring,  may  be  nourished  and  coofirmed." 

"They  are  likely  to  have  their  forty  years,"  said  Servosse, 
"and  ta  leave  more  than  one  generation  in  tlie  wildemeas, 
before  they  regain  the  righte  which  were  promised  them,  and 
wliich  they  for  a  little  time  enjoyed." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  elder,  "  there  is  another  dangerous  elemeot. 
They  have  tasted  liberty,  full  and  complete ;- and  the  loss  of 
that,  even  by  indirection,  will  add  to  the  natural  antipathy  of 
the  freedman  for  the  associations  and  surttnindings  of  his 
servitude.  I  very  greatly  tear  that  this  unrest  is  inseparablA 
from  the  state  of  suddenly- acquired  freedom;  and  tliat.  aui- 
mated  by  both  these  feelings,  the  race  may  attempt  an  exodus 
which  will  yet  upset  nil  our  linely-spun  theories,  and  test,  at 
our  very  doors,  the  humanitarianLsm  of  which  we  boast  What 
do  you  think  of  it,  Colonel?  " 

"  Honestly,  Doctor,  1  can  not  tell  you,"  answered  Servosse^ 
"That  such  a  feeling  exists  is  beyond  question.  There  is 
something  marvelous  and  mysterious  in  the  history  of  Uie 
African  race  in  America,  too,  which  appeals  most  powerfully 
to  the  superstitious  mysticism  which  prevails  among  them. 
Brought  here  against  their  will;  forced  to  undergo  the  harsh 
tutelage  of  slavery  in  sight  and  sound  of  the  ceaseless  service 
our  nation  offers  up  to  liberty;  mastering  in  two  hundred 
years  of  slavery  the  rudiments  of  civilization,  the  alphabet  of 
religion,  of  law,  of  mechanic  art,  the  secrets  of  husbandry,  and 
the  necessity  and  ruward  of  labors  freed  almost  without  exer- 
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I  Uoii  upon  their  part,  and  enUrelj  withont  their  independent 

I  and  intelligent  co-operation,  —  with  all  this  of  history  before 

r  eyes,  it  is  not  strange  they  ahould  r.onsider  themselves 

the  specinl  peta  of  Providence,  —  a.  sort  of  chosen  people.     This 

■  chapter  of  miracles,  as  they  account  these  wonderful  happen- 

'?  always  present  to  the  fervid  fiinciea  of  the  race:  and, 

while  it  has  hitherto  inclined  them  to  inaction,  would  be  a 

powerful  motive,  should  it  once  come,  to  act  in  concert  with  a 

conviction  that  their  future  must  be  [aid  in  a  region  remote 

from  the  scene  of  their  past.     If  they  were  of  the  same  stock  a^ 

>  tiie  domiaaut  race,  there  might  be  a  chauce  for  the  line  of  sepo- 

'    tioD  to  disappear  with  the  lapse  of  time.     Klarked  as  they  ara 

by  a    different   complexion,  and    one  which  bB3  long  been 

accounted  raeaial  and  debased,  there  is  no  little  of  truth  In  the 

sad  refrain  of  their  universal  etory,  '  Niggers  necer  can  have  a 

whit«  man's  chance  here.' " 

lat  can  be  done  for  their  elevation  and  relief,  or  U> 
I   prevent  the  establishment  of  a  mediaeval  barbarism  in  our 
midst?  "  asked  the  doctor  anxiously. 

"  Well,  Doctor,"  said  the  Fool  jocosely,  "that  question  is  for 
me  one  else  to  answer,  and  it  must  be  answered  in  deeds,  too, 
and  not  in  words,  I  have  given  the  years  of  my  manhood  to 
the  consideration  of  these  questions,  and  am  accouuted  a  fool 
in  consequence.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  cure  for  these  evils  is 
in  a  nutshell.  The  remedy,  however,  is  one  that  must  Ira 
applied  from  the  outside.     The  sick  man  can  not  cure  himself. 

IThe  South  will  never  purge  itself  of  the  evils  which  affect  it. 
Its  intellect,  its  pride,  its  wealth,  in  short,  its  power,  is  all 
arrayed  against  even  the  alow  and  tedious  development  which 
tiuie  and  semi-barbarisoi  would  bring.  Hour  by  hour,  the 
chains  will  be  riveted  closer.  Look  at  the  history  of  slavery  in 
uur  laud!  See  how  the  law-makers,  the  courts,  public  senti- 
ment, and  all  the  power  of  the  laud,  grew  year  by  year  more 
harsh  and  oppressive  on  the  slave  and  bis  congener,  the  'free 
prrson  of  color,'  in  all  the  slave  States  I  I  see  you  remember  it, 
old  friend.  In  direct  conflict  with  alt  the  predictions  of  states- 
men, the  thumb-screws  of  oppressiou  "wttft  ^-"iftn.  i  usi"«  «».^ 


f 
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•  ■harper  torn  with  every  passing  year.     The  vestigea  of  liberty 
lud  right  were  shred  away  by  legislntire  enactment,  and  tha 

p-holea  of  mercy  closed  by  judicial  construction,  otitil  U 
tie  black  gulf  of  hopeless  servitude  remained.'' 

J  the  prospect,  and  admit  the  trutli  of  your  previaiol 
^ut  I  do  not  get  jour  idea  of  a  remedy,"  said  the  elder  miS 
doubtfully. 
"  Well,  you  see  that  the  remedy  is  cot  from  within,"  said 
^^   the  Fool.     "  The  minority  knows  its  power,  and  the  majority 
^^^tualixes  its  weakness  bo  keenly  as  to  render  that  impossible. 
^^KChat  which  has  made  bulldozing  possible  renders  progress  im- 
^^ppossible.     Then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  question  is  already 
^^■•Dswered,  —  Itmuat  be  from  tcUliout!" 
^^1     "fiuthow?"  queried  the  old  man  impatiently. 
^^m     "Bow  '/"  said  the  Fool.     "I  am  amazed  that  you  do  not  see; 
^B    tiiat  the  country  will  not  see;  or  rather,  that,  seeing,  tliey  will 
let  the  ghost  of  a  dogma,  which  rivers  of  blood  have  been  shed 
to  lay,  frighten  them  from  adopfing  the  course  which  lies  beidre 
us,  broad  and  plain  as  the  king's  highway :  The  remtdy  fir- 
^^t   darknesi  is  light ;  Jot  ignorance,  knowledge ;  for  wrong,  n^Ala^^| 

^V      "  True  enough  as  an  abstraction,  my  friend;  but  how  bw^^I 
^     be  reduced  to  practice  ?  "  queried  his  listener.  ^^* 

"  The  Nation  nourished  and  protected  slavery.    The  frmtag« 
of  slavery  has  been  the  ignorant  freedman,  the  ignomnt  poor- 
white  man,  and  the  arrogant  master.     The  impotencB  o£  thft 
»  freedman,  the  ignorance  of  the  poor-white,  the  arrogance  of  tijfl 
late  master,  are  all  the  result  of  national  power  exeicise^^H 
restriunt  of  free  thought,  free  labor,  and  free  speech.    Now,  mH 
the  Nation  undo  the  evil  it  has  permitted  and  encouraged.     IJe^ 
it  educate  those  whom  it  made  ignorant,  and  protect  those 
whom  it  made  weak.     It  is  not  a  matter  of  favor  to  the  black. 
liut  of  safety  to  the  Nation.    Make  the    spelling-book    the 
scepter  of  national  power,    l^t  the  Nation  educate  the  colortsl 
man  and  llie  poor-white  man  becaMie  the  Nation  held  them  in 
bondage,  and  is  responsible  for  thr-ir  education;   educate   Um 
voter  iecause  the  NaUoa  cau  ilo^  aSncd  Uta.t  Ue  should  ba  igSM 
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noranL  Do  not  try  to  shuffle  off  the  responBibility,  nor  cloak 
the  danger.  Hontst  ignorance  in  the  masses  ia  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  malevolent  intelligence  in  the  few.  It  furnished 
the  rank  and  file  of  rebellion  and  the  prejudice-blinded  multi- 
tudes who  made  the  Policy  of  Repression  effectual.  Poor- 
Whites,  Freedmen,  Ku-K1uk,  and  BulldozerB  are  all  alike  tho 
harvest  of  ignorajice.    The  Nation  can  not  afford  to  grow  such 

"But  how,"  asked  the  doctor,  "shall  these  citizens  of  the 
States  be  educated  by  the  Goveniiaent  without  infringement  of 
the  righla  of  the  States?  " 

"  All,  my  good  old  friend  I"  aaid  Serrosse,  rising,  and  placing 

■hand  upon  the  other's  shoulder,  "I  will  leave  you,  now  that 
lu  have  brought  out  for  me  to  worship  that  Ju^emaut  of 
merican  politics  by  which  so  many  hecatombs  have  been 
ushed  and  mangled.  This  demon  required  a  million  livea 
ifore  he  would  permit  slavery  to  be  abolished:  perhaps  aa 
any  more  would  induce  him  to  let  the  fettered  souls  be 
ibound  and  made  free." 

"You  are  bitter,  my  bod,"  said  the  old  maji,  rising  also,  and 
looking  into  his  companion's  eyes  with  a  glance  of  calm 
reproof.  "  Do  not  indulge  that  spirit.  Be  patient,  and  remem- 
ber that  you  would  have  felt  just  as  we  of  your  native  North 
now  feel,  but  for  the  glare  of  slumbering  revolution  in  which 
you  have  lived.  The  man  who  haa  been  in  the  crater  ought 
not  to  wonder  at  his  calmness  who  has  only  seen  the  smoke.  I 
have  often  thought  that  St.  Paul  would  have  been  more  for- 
bearing with  hia  Jewish  brethren  if  he  had  always  kept  in 
mind  the  miracle  required  for  his  own  conversion." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Doctor,"  said  the  Fool;  "  but  ought 
not  something  also  be  allowed  to  the  zeal  of  the  poor  old  Jonah 
who  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  Nineveh?  At  any  rate,  I  leave 
your  question  for  the  Wise  blen  to  answer.  I  will  only  Bay 
two  words  about  it.  The  South  —  that  psewlo  South  which 
has  the  power  —  docs  not  wish  this  thing  to  be  done  to  her  peo- 
ple, ajid  will  oppose  it  with  might  and  main.  If  done  at  all.  it 
^J    must  be  done  by  the  KortU  —  by  the  K  at  ion  Di<we4,\iMivig«M^ 


I 
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aod  cODtrolled  by  Uie  North,  I  mean — va  its  own  self-deffnse. 
It  must  be  an  act  of  sovereignty,  an  exercise  of  power.  The 
Nution  expected  the  liberated  slave  to  be  an  ally  ot  freedom. 
It  was  altogether  right  aaA  proper  that  it  should  desire  and 
expect  this.  But  it  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  expecting  the 
freedman  to  do  succeesfol  battle  on  his  part  of  the  line,  with- 
out training  or  knowledge.  This  mistake  must  be  remedied. 
As  to  the  means,  1  feel  aure  that  when  the  Nation  boa  smartrrl 
enough  for  its  folly,  it  will  find  a  way  to  undo  the  eril,  wbethei 
the  &la(£-Bigblfi  Moloch  Btaad  in  the  way,  or  not." 


CHAPTER   XLVII. 


The  jrear  had  nearly  passed ;  and  Comfort  Servosse  re- 
ttirrjeil  to  Warrington  a  tittle  in  advance  of  the  time  set  for 
his  family  to  come,  in  order  to  see  that  the  place  was  duly 
prepared  tor  their  reception. 

He  had  been  engaged  by  a  company  of  capitalists  to  take 
charge  of  their  interests  in  one  of  the  republics  of  Central 
America.  The  work  was  of  the  most  important  character,  not 
o[ily  to  the  parties  having  a  pecuniary  interest  therein,  but  also 
as  having  a  weighty  bearing  upon  that  strange  contest  be- 
tween civilization  and  semi-barbamm  which  is  constantly  being 
waged  in  that  wonderfully  strange  region,  where  Nature  soema 
to  have  set  her  subtlest  forces  in  battle-array  against  what,  in 
these  modern  times,  is  denominated  "  progress."  While  the 
earth  produces  in  an  abundance  unknown  to  other  regions, 
the  niind  seems  stricken  with  irresistible  lassitude,  and  only 
the  monitions  of  sense  seem  able  to  awaken  the  body  from 
lethargic  slumber. 

The  struggle  suited  his  adventurous  nature,  and  the  enter- 
prise afforded  scope  for  bis  powers  of  projection  and  orgamca- 
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R.  He  had  returned  only  to  fulfill  the  family  compact,  and 
nt,  when  the  montha  of  respite  were  over,  to  take  back  his 
household  to  a  mountain  villa  in  that  land  of  the  sun  where 
the  delights  of  nature  are  so  sweetly  blended,  aod  incesaantly 
varied,  and  its  eitremes  so  tampered  by  the  concurring  in- 
fluences of  wind  and  wave  and  mountain-heights,  tliat  the 
traveler  wonders  if  the  Fountain  of  Youth  and  tlie  Aiden  of 
sinless  bliss  are  not  yet  to  be  found  amid  its  enchitutmenta. 

On  his  return,  be  had  to  pass  through  that  belt  in  tlie  Soutbr- 
em  States,  where  science  is  periodically  called  upon  to  wage 
unsuccessful  warfare  with  that  most  inscrutable  form  of  dis- 
ease, that  plague,  which  mocks  at  human  skill,  Two  or  three, 
upon  whose  brows  the  fell  destroyer  had  already  set  his  brazen 
seal,  had  been  taken  from  the  very  train  which  brought  him 
northward  towards  Warrington.  He  had  wondered  at  the 
mystery  before  which  science  is  as  powerless  as  superstition, 
as  he  saw  them  borne  from  the  train,  which  sped  on  its  hurried 
way  as  if  Seeing  from  the  pestilence.  He  had  seen,  wondered, 
and  swept  on,  thinking  no  more  of  the  strange,  sad  fact  of 
inexplicable  doom. 

It  was  the  second  morning  after  his  retum  to  Warrington. 
The  day  before,  oppressed  with  the  lassitude  which  always 
follows  a  long  journey,  he  had  wandered  aimlessly  about  the 
familiar  grounds.  The  colored  people  bad  gathered  to  wel- 
come him,  asking  and  answering  a  thousand  interrogatories. 
In  little  groups  of  four  and  five  they  had  dropped  in  on  the 
way  to  church  (for  it  was  the  Sabbath)  and  on  tlieir  retom. 
All  day  long  he  had  been  repeatedly  called  on  to  rack  his 
memory  in  order  to  recognize  some  once  familiar  face.  Aiidy 
and  his  good  wife  were  in  a  seventh  heaven  of  delight.     Old  I 

Lollard  had  recognized  his  master's  whistle,  and  stiff  with  age, 
and  almost  blind,  had  followed  him  with    sad    pertinacity  ' 

from  place  to  place  in  the  grounds.  The  bouse,  the  library, 
the  lawn,  were  alive  with  pleasant  memories  of  the  loved  ones 
whom  he  was  soon  to  meet.  His  old  neighbors  dropped  in : 
Eyebright  and  Nelson ;  John  Burleson,  still  clamorous  and  . 

Kbordinate;  the  irrepressible  Vaughn,  still  va.^i:m%  wL^^hJ 
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eSuaive,  but  kindly  flavored  at  t^e  core ;  Dnrtee  and  DawMm, 
and  a  hundred  more,  —  come  to  shake  his  liand,  xad  chat  of 
that  past  which  nos  full  of  the  shades  of  others  whom  thcj 
vould  greet  no  more,  and  naken  memories  of  those  days  wkcB 
his  heart-strings  were  bound  so  close  nrouod  a  grand  idva, 
utiich  bad  yielded,  sa  it  seemed,  only  a  Sodom-like  fruitage  of 
nslien  words. 

The  night  had  found  him  sad  and  weary,  hia  heart  foil  <A 
grntefnl  tears  for  the  pleasant  greetings  he  had  i«ceired,  and 
fuller  yet  of  tenderer  tears  for  those  whose  greetings  ha  bad 
missed.  He  longed  more  than  ever  for  the  coming  of  tiii 
loved  ones,  and  for  the  lapse  of  the  brief  period  allotted  far 
bis  stay  amid  the  old  familiar  scenes.  It  was  no  longer  borne, 
but  only  the  aepuicher  of  a  dead  past,  whose  joys  had  flilLed 
with  its  sorrows,  and  brought  but  the  sadness  of  the  gran 
into  his  heart  as  they  swept  by  in  the  funereal  g 
shadowy  unreality. 

When  be  woko  in  the  morning,  he  felt  a  lethargic  g 
which  he  tried  in  vain  to  throw  off.  There  were  dull,  heavy 
pains  about  the  heai},  loo,  and  sharp,  shooting  ones  here  and 
there  in  che^t  and  limb.  Hia  feet  dragged  wearily.  Then 
was  a  burning  sensation  somewhere,  be  could  not  tell  exactly 
where.  Ue  thought  he  would  tiy  a  bath,  and  Andy  prepared 
him  one, — a  great  tub  of  the  sparkling  spring-water  which 
used  to  be  so  grateful  to  hia  weary  limbs, — ages  ago,  it  seemed. 
He  only  dabbled  in  it  with  his  hands  and  feet:  the  sun-bup- 
nisbed  wavelets  seemed  full  of  barbed  arrows  to  his  stiangelj 
fevered  flesh.  When  he  dozed  a  little,  tlie  air  seemed  full  of 
bright  scintillating  sparks. 

Andy  called  in  Dr.  Gates,  who  happened  to  be  passing. 

"  Good-morning,  Colonel  I  Glad  to  see  yon,"  said  the  cheu> 
ful-minded  physician,  whose  hair  and  beard  Time  bad  ta» 
ceeded  in  bleaching,  but  whose  rotund  form,  keen  eye,  and 
bounding  heart  seemed  to  bid  him  an  tmceasing  defiance. 
'■  Got  you  down  at  last,  eh?  "  he  continued  jocularly.  "  I  wa* 
afraid  I  should  never  get  a  chance  at  you.  That  couatitutiMi 
9f  yours  b  inagni£cenl.    Used  to  think  you  were  mada  el  , 
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whip-cord.  Been  to  Central  America,  eh  ?  Going  back  there  ? 
And  Miss  Lily  and  the  Madam  —  where  are  they  ?  ** 

Servosse  answered  dully  and  wearily.  The  doctor  watched 
him  keenly. 

*'  Let  me  feel  yonr  pulse,  please." 

*'Ahl  a  little  feverish — considerably  so.  Bilious?  No? 
Let  me  see  your  tcmgue.    That  will  do.    Where's  that  boy?  " 

The  doctor  went  out  upon  the  porch,  and  called,  *<  Andy  1  O 
Andyl  come  herel"  When  the  boy  came,  he  asked  him  a 
great  many  questions.  Then  he  went  back,  and  examined  his 
patient  again  very  carefully.  Then  he  recalled  Andy,  and 
said  to  him, — 

^  Andy,  you  think  a  good  deal  of  the  Colonel,  don't  yon  ? '' 

*'  I  should  think  I  did,  sir  1  More'n  ub  anybody  else  I  ebber 
seed.^ 

**  Enough  to  stand  by  him,  even  at  the  risk  of  your  life  ?  " 

Andy  looked  around  at  the  bright  sunshine,  and  thought  of 
the  wife,  and  three  ebon-hued  children  who  were  sprawling 
about  the  kitchen. 

**  Because,  if  you  don't,"  said  the  doctor,  who  had  watched 
him  keenly,  "  I  must  get  some  one  else." 

That  settled  it. 

''Nobody  else  ain't  gwine  ter  nuss  de  kunnel,  dat's  shore!" 
he  said  with  emphasis.     ** I'll  do  it.'' 

''The  Colonel  is  going  to  be  mighty  sick,  Andy,  and  the 
disease  may  be  contagious,  —  catching,  you  know.  I  don't 
think  there's  very  much  danger;  but  he's  got  to  have  some  one 
to  stay  right  by  him  all  the  time." 

"  All  right,  Doctor,  I'll  do  it,"  said  the  colored  man  promptly. 

"  Very  well,  Andy,"  said  the  Doctor.  "I'll  get  some  one  to 
help  you :  but  you  must  always  be  here ;  you  mustn't  leave  the 
house.  A  heap  depends  on  the  nursing  he  gets,  and  you  know 
there's  none  of  his  own  folks  here  to  take  care  of  him." 

"  Nebber  you  mind,  Doctor,"  said  Andy.  "  Kunnel  Servosse 
won't  have  no  lack  ub  'tention  while  dar's  a  colored  man  lives 
dat  ebber  seed  his  face.    I  can  git  plenty  ub  'em  to  help  me." 

"  But  you  muflt  not  leave  the  house." 
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"  Don't  want  to.    They'll  come  here." 

"  Al]  right.  I  shall  be  out  two  or  three  times  a  d«y  till  il't 
over.  Go  and  tell  your  wife;  bid  her  not  to  trouble  you,  not 
be  alarmed." 

"Don't  yon  be  afraid  fer  her,  Doctor,"  aaid  Andy  rtouUj; 
"  she'd  go  j'ea'  aa  fur  ez  I  would  ter  sarve  de  Kunnel." 

The  colored  man  did  as  directed,  and,  returning  to  the  room 
where  Servoase  lay,  received  tninute  directions  as  to  his  cars. 
While  the  doctor  waa  engaged  in  giving  these,  Servoaae  roused 
himself  from  the  stupor  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  liateiied 
to  the  conversation  between  bis  physician  and  his  nurse. 

"You  think  me  pretty  sick.  Doctor?"  he  asked  presently. 

"  Pretty  sick,"  answered  the  doctor  sentenliously,  as  ba. 
on  putting  up  his  prescription. 

"  Very  sick,  perhaps,  Doctor  ?  " 

"Well,  yes,  very  sick.  Colonel." 

"^Vhat  is  the  matter?" 

"  Well,  you  have  some  fever,  you  know." 

"You  are  trying  to  deceive  me,  Doctor,"  said  the  pktMnt 
"  Don't  do  it.  I  have  heard  and  noted  enough  of  what  yon  have 
done  and  said  since  you  have  been  here,  to  know  that  you  con* 
siller  the  case  a  very  serious  one.     Let  me  know  now  jost  how 

"I  do  not  wish  to  alarm  you  needlessly,  and  the  diaease  hu 
not  yet  developed  so  that  I  can  speak  with  certiunty,"  replied 
the  doctor. 

"You  are  still  evasive.  Doctor,"  said  Servosse,  "Well,  then, 
let  me  tell  you  what  I  think  is  youropinioo.  You  think  Ihan 
the  j/eUotB-fever." 

"I  can  not  deny.  Colonel,  that  I  have  auch  a  suapioiaa. 
You  have  just  come  through  the  infected  belt,  and  your  symp- 
(onts  certainly  do  point  that  way.  But  then  we  »,re  very  oft«n 
mistaken  in  those  things.  The  symptoms  of  yellow-fever  ai 
not  at  first  sufficiently  distinctive  to  enable  a  physician  who 
has  not  recently  met  it  to  pronounce  with  certainty  in  regani 
to  it.  Now,  I  haven't  seen  a  case  of  yellow-fever  in — let  D 
-  twenty  yeans  and  better.     And,  tot  that  matter,  t  h 
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nSTer  Bbonld  see  another.  But  yoor  caaa  does  look  very  lik« 
what  I  remember  of  that.  So  far  as  concerns  the  technicali 
Bjrmptoras,  those  we  find  in  the  books,  they  are  at  first  about  thdj 
same  as  other  fevers  of  its  class." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  your  surmise  is  correct,"  answered  Servossa 
calmly.  "I  remember  now  that  two  cases  of  the  fever,  or  what 
was  said  to  be  the  fever,  were  taken  ofE  the  troia  at  Meridien 
when  I  came  through." 

"  Well,"  said  the  physician,  "  the  best  way  is  to  treat  it  for 
that,  anyhotir.  There  is  a  fair  chance,  even  with  Yellow  Jack, 
when  one  has  your  courage  and  constitutiona!  stamina.  We'll 
do  the  best  we  can.  Colonel,  and  I  trnst  you  may  pull  through." 

The  doctor  had  completed  his  directions,  and  was  about  to 
leave,  when  his  patient  said  earnestly,  — 

"  Doctor,  you  said  Just  now  that  it  was  wise  ^a  treat  this  as 
if  you  were  sure  of  the  worst.  I  think  that  is  true  for  me  too. 
I  ought  to  do  33  I  would  if  I  were  sure  of  the  worst.  I  have 
not  much  to  do,  but  I  must  do  that  now.  How  long  before  this 
thing  will  be  over  —  if — if  you  are  correct?" 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "  in  that  case — well,  the  worst  ough^ 
to  be  over  by,  say,  Saturday." 

"  Thank  you.  Doctor,"  8aid  the  patient  solemnly.  "  Now,  if 
yon  will  wait  on  the  porch  a  little  while  1  I  am  sorry  to  detain 
you;  but  I  must  do  a  little  writing,  and  wish  you  would  stay 
until  it  is  done.  Andy  will  wait  on  me,"  be  added  in  reply  to 
a  questioning  look. 

"Certainly,  Colonel,"  answered  the  doctor;  "and  you  had 
better  make  all  your  arrangements  for — well,  for  a  long  sick- 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  patient  quietly. 

Nearly  an  hour  passed  by  before  the  doctor  waa  called 

"My  head  is  a  little  confused,  Doctor,"  said  the  sick  rai 
"  and  I  wish  you  would  glance  over  ttiis  codicil  which  I  hal 
added  to  my  will,  just  to  see  that  it  is  properly  expressed." 
_  The  doctor  read  it  aloud. 

"  said  Servosse ;  "  I  mer6\y  viVsWi  \»  ^ 
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some  directions  as  to  my  burial,  and  so  forth.  I  thongbt  of  it 
yesterday.  I  don't  know  why;  but  there  came . over  me  >Mit 
of  impression  that  I  should  not  live  long,  and  I  thought,  that.  U 
I  should  die  here,  I  would  like  to  select  my  burial-place,  and 
prescribe  the  iDBcriptioii  on  my  tomb." 

"But  this — you  are  quite  sure  this  is  what  yoa  wish?"  aabd 
the  doctor,     "  Tour  head  is  not "  — 

"  Ob,  yesl  my  head  is  all  right,"  said  the  sick  man  with  ao 
amused  smile.  "  You  need  not  have  any  fear  about  that  1 
have  said  what  I  mean,  and  mean  what  I  say.  Then  there  u 
the  little  legacy  to  Andy  and  his  heirs;  that  is,  on  condition 
that  he  nurse  me  through  my  last  sickuess.  That  is  all  right. 
Now,  Doctor,  1  wish  you  and  Andy  to  witness  this  will.  I  had 
alvraya  intended  to  leave  it  as  a  holograph;  but  it  is  perhaps  u 
well  to  hare  it  attested,  under  the  circumatancea." 

The  will  was  signed  and  witnessed;  and  then  ServoBse  banded 
to  the  doctor  a  letter  and  a  telegram,  both  directed  to  his  wife. 

"Tou  will  please  send  the  telegram  as  soon  as  you  retmn," 
he  stud.     " Metta  will  start  back  in  a  day  or  two  if  jmio 


not." 


"  asked  the 
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"  You  have  not  forbidden  her  i 
surprise. 

"  I  tell  her  I  shall  not  be  ready  to  receive  her  before 
day  or  Sunday,"  was  tlie  reply. 

"  But,  Colonel,  there  is  but  Httlo  danger — very  little." 

"And  they  must  not  incur  even  that,"  said  Servosse  «itli 
decision. 

"  Really,  Colonel,"  pleaded  the  physician,  "  I  can  not  eonscat 
to  doing  as  you  wish.  You  know  well  enough  that  both  ywt 
vrife  and  daughter  would  be  very  willing  to  face  any  infectioa 
to  serve  you," 

"  And  for  that  very  reason  must  not  be  allowed  to  come  hei*. 
Insensibility  will  come  before  they  could  arrive,  and  I  am  Bore 
I  shall  be  well  taken  care  of.  You  and  Andy  will  look  out  for 
that.  I  know  it  will  seem  cruel  to  them,  but  it  ia  real  mercy 
You  must  promise  me  that  you  will  send  that,  and  aoAaat 
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**^  If  yon  folly  desire  it,  I  can  do  nothing  less,**  responded  the 
doctor  with  hesitation. 

**  Thank  yon,  Doctor.  And  this  letter,  please  keep  it,  until  — 
until  you  Imow  the  result,  and  then  send  or  deliver  it  to — to 
Metta."  His  voice  choked,  and  he  seemed  about  to  lose  his  self- 
control.  "  You  will  tell  them.  Doctor,  that  it  was  my  love  which 
was  unkind.  It's  hard  —  hard.  If  I  could  only  see  their  faces 
once  more  1    Tell  them  how  I  loved  them  in  this — this  "  — 

"  Oh,'you  must  not  give  way  I "  cried  the  doctor,  with  a  pro- 
fessional endeavor  at  encouragement.  "  We  shall  have  you  all 
right  soon." 

^  Tell  them — what  I  can  not  say,  Doctor — if  I  should  never 
see  them  again." 

*'  All  right,"  said  the  doctor,  wringing  his  hand.  ^  I  will  do 
all  you  say." 

"  And,  Doctor,"  —  detaining  him  still,  —  "  my  old  friends  and 
—  and  acquaintances.  I  would  like  you  to  say  I  have  no  ill-will. 
1  was  no  doubt  mistaken ;  perhaps  I  was  too  —  too  intense  in 
my  notions :  but  I  hated  no  man,  Doctor,  and  injured  no  man 
knowingly.  If  any  feel  that  I  have  wronged  them — in  any 
manner,  perhaps  they  will  forgive  me :  I  hope  so,  at  least.  I 
wish  that  you  would  say  so  to  —  to  —  any  who  may  ask  for  me." 

<*I  am  sure.  Colonel,"  said  the  doctor  with  emotion,  <<  there  is 
no  one  who  harbors  any  resentment  towards  you.  You  were 
coimted  a  hard  hitter  and  a  hot  opponent;  but  no  one  ever 
thought  you  held  spite,  or  harbored  malice  against  you  person- 
ally." 

"  I  hope  not  — I  hope  not," — said  the  Fool.  "  I  would  have 
been  glad  to  see  more  of  those  I  knew ;  but  I  hope  they  will 
think  kindly  of  me — as  kindly  as  I  do  of  them.  That's  all  I 
ask." 

With  these  words  in  his  ears,  the  doctor  rode  back  to  Verdeu' 
ton,  and  made  report  of  his  condition.  The  little  town  had  its 
share  of  those  modem  Athenians  whose  only  business  was  to 
hear  and  to  tell  some  new  thing ;  so  that  in  an  hour  it  was  re- 
ported all  over  its  streets  that  the  owner  of  Warrington  had 
returned,  and  was  prostrate  with  the  dreaded  dVE^^i^fe*    WXiCva 
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fear  was  then  entertained  of  isolated  caaea  neeniTing  in  regions 
not  subject  to  the  rav^es  of    the  plague,  which  wa«  tlien 

I  thought  to  be  comparatively  innocnons  beyond  certain  limiU  of 

I  latitude,  elevation,  and  temperature. 

P  It^vas  wonderful  to  note,  however,  how  quickly  the  thought 
of  disease  or  death  eradicated  all  thought  of  hostility  from  the 
tuinds  of  those  who  had  been  the  most  avowed  enemies.  That 
most  l^autifvl  phase  of  the  Southern  character  was  never  more 
nobly  displayed.  All  were  ready  and  aniioua  to  do  something; 
for  the  relief  of  the  lonely  aufferer. 

"  Colonel  Servosse  sick  I "  cried  Vaughn,  riding  up  to  wbere 
the  doctor  stood  talking  with  others.  *'  I  declare,  it's  too  bad  1 
Just  come  back  from  Mesico,  too,  orsomewliere  down  that  way. 
Vos  out  to  see  him  yesterday.  Hasn't  seen  bis  wife  and 
daughter  in  ttix  months,  and  now  has  got  the  feverl  Too  bad, 
I  swear!  Look  iicre,  men,  we  must  go  out  and  see  him,  and 
take  care  of  liim  I  Just  think  of  it  I  He's  there  sick,  and  all 
Blono  'cept  for  the  niggers !  He  was  a  good  fellow,  Servossa 
was,  after  all,  a  good  fellow  I  I  don't  believe  he  ever  had  any 
epite.  lie  was  full  of  notions  and  ideas,  and  was  always 
making  everybody  a  preaent  of  them,  whether  they  agr««d  with 
him  or  not.  Some  of  'em  wa'n't  so  bad  notions,  either,  come 
to  look  back  at  'em!  We  must  organize  a  committee  and  tako 
care  of  him.  gentlemen.  'Twon't  do  to  leave  him  in  that  con- 
dition— not  a  minute.  I'm  going  right  out  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  a  buggy  now.     Who'll  go  along  with  me,  and  take  \' 

'  first  walch  V  "  ~ 

I      "I  will,"  said  a  voice  behind  him. 

'      Vanghn  turned,  and  exclaimed  in  surprise, — 

*' ^V'hat,  is  it  you.  General  Gurney  V  Well,  I  declare," 
surprised  me  I  I'm  sure  I  shall  be  honored  with  jour  company. 
I'm  glad  you're  going  too.  'Twill  do  Servosse  good,  —  Don't 
you  think  it  will,  Doctor?  " 

In  reply,  the  doctor  told  what  Servosse  had  said  abont  his 
old  acquaintances,  and  how  he  would  not  let  him  send  ful 
his  wife  and  dauf^htT.  though  he  had  assured  him  thai  tka 
danger  would  uul  Ik  ^leuX. 
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^^^^So  he  was  going  to  tongh  it  out  alone,  was  he?"  said 
^BVinighn.  "  He  can't  do  that  around  Verdenton,  if  he  ii  a 
carpet-bagger.  Coufound  biml  if  be  bttdn't  been  so  radical, 
he  would  haTS  tnown  that.  —  Here,  you  boy!"  calling  to  a 
colored  man  who  was  listening  to  the  converaation  with  great 
interest,  —  "take  my  horse  home,  and  put  him  on  the  buggy, 
so  that  General  Gumey  and  1  can  go  oat  and  see  after  Colonel 
ServoHSe.  D'ye  know  he'd  got  the  yellow-fever  ?  Hurry  up, 
you  raacal,  or  the  damned  Radical  will  die  before  wo  get  there. 
We  oughtn't  to  go  near  him  at  all.  just  to  pay  him  for  tahing 
tip  with  you  niggers;  but  we  uin't  that  kind  of  folks.  We'll 
see  bim  through  it,  or  give  him  a  fair  send  off,  if  he  did  try  to 
put  you  all  over  the  white  folks'  heads." 

As  usual,  Vaughu  but  echoed  the  general  voice, — in  a  rough, 
load  manner,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  sincerity  of  kindness  to 
those  suffering  affliction  which  is  a  most  noticeable  cbaraeter- 
istic  of  the  Southern  people.  Scarcely  one  of  those  who  had 
so  bitterly  denounced  and  recklessly  defamed  the  Foot  in 
former  days,  perhaps  not  one  of  those  who  had  voted  to 
take  his  life  by  unlawful  and  barbarous  violence,  would  have 
hesitated  to  watch  over  him  with  the  teuderest  care  in  sick- 
ness, to  have  shown  every  favor  to  bis  family  iu  consequent 
bereavement,  or  to  have  attended  his  interment  with  decorcma 
and  sympathizing  solemnity  and  pmiotiliousness.  No  words 
can  overdraw  the  beautiful  kindness  and  tenderness  of  tlie 
Southern  people  in  this  respect. 

While  they  waited,  General  Gurney,  who  seemed  to  ba 
affected  by  some  unusual  emotion,  after  some  further  con- 
versation with  the  physician,  said,  half  to  himself  as  he  stepped 
into  Uie  telegraph -oflSce,  — 

"  1  will  do  it.     It  may  be  too  late  but  t  will  do  it." 

Then  ha  wrote  a  telegram  which  read  thus :  — 


H>td 


Meltillb  Gurney,  —  Bring  Mrs.  Servosse  and  Lily  witb 
delay.     Tell  Lily  it  is  my  request. 


"Marios  Gdrnet."! 


[When   they   ftrrivtMl  at   Wtirriutitou,   Uiu^   in\Ui&  X^QA  « 
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ready  BorleBon  already  installed  at  llie  bedside ;  bnt  it  ww 
already  too  late  for  the  Fool  to  reiiliKP  and  aj>preciat«  tiie  Idiid- 
Lnessthat  flowed  in  upon  him  from  all  Bides.  The  neigfabon 
I  who  came  and  went  received  from  him  but  dall,  vacant  glaooea, 
P  knd  heard  only  the  rambling,  half-incoherent  words  of  lore 
and  longing  which  his  fevered  lips  utt«red  to  the  dear  ouea 
whom  be  imagined  at  bis  bedside.  The  flowers  which  fall 
bands  culled  and  arranged  to  charm  his  ej-e,  the  delicadet 
which  were  sent  in  lavish  abundance  to  coax  bis  palate,  were 
unheeded  by  the  sufferer,  who  was  alone  with  his  pain  and 
bis  doom.  The  faithful  Andy  was  the  only  one  be  recognited; 
for  only  that  was  true  to  him  which  had  been  before  the  foil 
light  of  reason  waa  obscured  by  the  clouds  of  disease.  Oiioe 
or  twice,  it  was  true.  General  Gumey,  who  was  nnremitling 
in  his  attention,  heard  his  name  muttered,  and  thought  bim- 
self  recognized;  but,  instead,  he  always  found,  when  he  listened 
more  closely,  that  the  wandering  intellect  waa  running  upou 
Lily  and  his  son. 

On  Wednesday  appeared  the  Verdenton   GastOe,  and  in  it 
I    waa  the  following: — 

I       "  We  are  pained  to  announce  that  Colonel   Servosse,  who 
■  retDmed  to  his  home  on  Saturday  last  for  a  brief  aojouro,  ii 
'    prostrated  with  the  fever  which  is  now  making  fearful  ravages 
in  the  adjoining  States.     Notwithstanding  the  infectious  char- 
acter of  the  disease,  scores  of  our  beat  citizens  hare  volun- 
teered to  attend  upon  him;  and  hundreds  have  called,  and 
L   otherwise  testified  their  sympatliy  and  kindness.     His  family 
I  have  been  telegraphed  for,  but  little  hope  is  entertained  irf 
their  arrival  before  his  death.     He  has  been  delirioua  almost 
from  the  first,  and  his  physicians  consider  it  barely  passible 
that  he  should  recover. 

"Colonel  Servosse  removed  to  this  county  from  the  State  of 
Kticbigan  immediately  after  the  war,  and  has  redded  here  con- 
stantly mttU  about  a  year  since.  He  was  an  active  and  able 
political  leader,  and  waa  instrumental  in  molding  and  shap- 
ing legislation  under  the  Reconstruction  measures  to  a  very 
great   esteut.      Naturally,  he  wus   the   murk   for   veiy  bitUC 
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political  Bttacki  and  was  for  a  time,  uo  donbt,  gna&j  mis- 
representod.  That  he  was  a  man  of  marked  abili^  Ib  now 
oniversallj  admitted,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  he  waa 
thoroughly  honeat  in  the  views  which  he  entertained.  Person- 
ally, he  was  a  man  of  fine  qualities,  who  made  many  and  fast 
friends.  He  is  not  thought  to  have  been  capable  of  deliberate 
and  persistent  malice;  but  his  audacious  and  unsparing  ridi< 
oule  of  the  men  and  measures  he  opposed  prevented  many  of 
his  opponents  from  appreciating  the  other  valuable  and  attrac- 
tive elements  of  his  character.  Whatever  may  have  been  their 
past  relations,  however,  our  citizens  will  be  aiucerely  sorry  to 
learn  of  his  death." 

The  wife  and  daughter  read  this,  copied  into  a  Northern 
journal,  as  they  hurried  southward,  the  day  after  its  pub- 
lication. 

Od  the  evening  of  that  day  a  vast  concourse  gathered  be- 
neath the  oaks  of  Warrington  to  do  the  last  honors  to  its 
master.  There  were  grave,  solemn-faced  men  who  had  been 
his  friends,  and  others  who  bad  been  enemies,  who  stood 
side  by  side  around  the  open  grave  under  the  noblest  of  the 
trees  which  he  had  loved.  Beyond  these  there  was  a  dark, 
sobbing  circle,  —  men,  women,  and  children,  —  who  wept  and 
groaned  as  the  clods  fell  upon  the  coffin  of  oue  whom  they  had 
so  long  trusted  and  revered. 

Yet  bitterer  tears  fell  on  the  fresh,  red  mound  upon  the 
morrow;  and  then  fie  sun  shone,  the  birds  sang,  the  bright 
creek  babbled  by,  and  the  dead  slept  in  peace.  Time  smiled 
grimly  as  he  traced  anew  the  unsolved  problem  which  had 
mocked  the  Fool's  heart 
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^^f  Grabs  hud  grown  above  the  grave.  A  oorered  wagon 
stopped  before  the  grounds,  and  a  jean-elad  countryman,  de- 
scending therefrom,  led  a  little  boy  seriously  and  reverently 
to  the  railed  inclosure. 

"There,  son,'*  said  David  Nelson,  as  he  pointed  through  the 
railing  at  the  tombstone,  "ia  vrhere  they  laid  anay  our  Cor- 
pet-Bagger.  You  remember  him,  I  reckon :  he  staid  at  oar  house 
one  night,  two  or  three  years  ago.  —  Colonel  Servoase.  He 
nas  too  earnest  a  man  to  have  much  comfort  here,  though. 
I  want  you  should  remember  his  grave ;  for  he  was  a  powerful 
good  friend  to  your  father,  and  the  common  people  like  him. 
^.  He  come  from  the  North  right  after  the  war,  an'  went  in  with 
^^hVB  Union  men  and  the  niggers  to  try  and  make  thia  a  ttve 
^^Tfiountry  accordin'  to  Northern  notious.  It  was  a  grand  idee; 
^^  but  there  wa'n't  material  enough  to  build  of,  on  hand  here  at 
that  tjme.  There  was  a  good  foundation  laid,  and  some  time 
it  may  be  finished  off;  but  not  iu  my  day,  son, — not  in  my 
day.  Colonel  Servosae  always  feit  as  if  somebody  had  made 
a  mesa  of  it,  and  said  the  fault  wasn't  half  of  it  witii  them 
it  was  laid  on,  here  at  the  South,  but  was  mainly  with  the 
master  workmen  at  the  North,  who  would  insist  on  the  tale  of 
hricks  without  fumishin'  any  straw.  The  failure  of  what  we 
called  Keconstruction  hurt  him  mighty  bad,  an',  to  my  mind, 
lied  more  ter  du  with  takin'  him  off  than  the  fever.  Tbut'ft 
why  he  bed  that  line  put  on  his  tombstone.     What  b  it  V    Lei 

Pne  git  out  my  glasses,  child,  and  I'll  read  it  for  ye : 
'  He  followed  the  eounaet  qf  the  tUsf, 
And  beeame  a  Fool  therebi/.' 
Wbat  does  it  mean!    I'm  \ni\.  \e»\.  *.\tit  ^ila^.  \.  in.%h.tl^  h 
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CHAPTER  1. 

FOB  THIS  WORK. 

Part  L  of  thia  work,  called  "A  Fool's  Errand,"  portrajsin 
narrative  form  the  experiences,  feelings,  thoughts,  and  conclu- 
sioDS  of  a  Northern  man  resident  at  the  Bouth  since  the  war. 

Not  onljr  ia  the  truthful  intentand  spirit  of  the  tale  manifest 
on  everj  page,  but  it  is  a  tact  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
incidents  of  the  narrative  were  actual  occurrences,  of  which 
the  author  had  either  personal  cognizance  or  authentic  informa- 
tion. Perhaps  never  before  in  literature  has  an  apparent  ro- 
mance linked  together  so  manj  literal  facts.  Strange,  almost 
incredible  to  a  Northern  reader,  it  is,  in  itself,  a  marked  veri- 
fication of  the  adage  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  It  has 
been  well  denominated  "truth  in  the-  disguise  of  fiction,"  for 
the  web  of  romantic  incident — itself  mainly  true — is  but  the 
garb  which  truth  assumes  the  better  to  perform  her  task.  Its 
verity  has  been  fultj  substantiated  since  publication  by  letters 
to  the  author  from  a  large  number  of  northern  men  resident  in 
the  South,  clergymen,  ladies  who  have  been  teachers  of  colored 
schools,  colored  men,  Southern  white  men  who  have  suffered 
for  theiropinions,  repentant  Ku-Kiui,  and  in  fact  all  ranks  and 
classes  who  would  naturally  have  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
truth  portrayed  in  that  work,  and  also  of  the  spirit  which  un- 
derlay the  incidents  depicted.    ReveaUng  aa^t  it«ift,\vQ-«ww, 
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B  State  of  society  utterly  at  variance  vith  all  notions  derivable 
from  the  study  of  Northern  life,  the  talc  iB  to  a  certain  degree 
incoiDpTehensible  to  the  Northern  mind ,  so  that,  for  a  lietlcr 
underatnnding  of  tlic  opinions,  feelings,  and  modes  of  Ihonght 
nmongtlic  Southern  people,  opportunity  should  be  afforded  lot 
studying  somewhat  more  in  detail  the  history  of  the  period  Iti 
question,  and  for  ascertaining  how  much  of  tt  waa  accidcnUl, 
and  bow  much  essential ;  how  much  temporary,  and  how  muctt 
fundamental. 

The  purpose  of  Part  n. ,  then,  ia  to  present  in  a  more  concrete 
and  epcci^c  form  some  autliffitioited  record  of  uent*  contem- 
poraneous with  the  action  of  ''A  Foors  Errand."  Tlio  pr«ciw 
cases  are  not  repeated— unhappily  there  is  no  dearth  of  fact* ; 
but  the  fiimjiaritiea  and  analogies  will  he  strikingly  patent. 
These  incidents  will  enable  the  reader  to  decide  for  himself  a« 
to  the  accurncy  of  ihc  conclusions  at  which  the  author  has  ai- 
rircd,  and  judge  with  greater  certainty  as  to  the  remedy  pro- 
It  has  been  intimated  by  more  than  one  reviewer  thai  "Jt 
would  be  interesting  to  know  where  fact  ended  and  fictiOD  bo- 
gon"  in  the  narrative  of  "  AFool'a  Errand;"  and  one  hu  won- 
dered "how  wide  a  fringe  of  fancy  surrounds  the  narrative  af 
facts  :"  but  the  reader  of  the  following  pnges  will  readily  ks 
that  fact  had  no  end  and  fiction  no  beginning  in  that  narrativ*, 
BO  far  as  itsincidcnts  are  concerned;  imaginatinn  did  hut  weave 
them  together.  Compared  with  the  vast  multitude  «f  recorded 
incidents  from  which  those  went  tuken,  the  whole  bnok,  in- 
deed, is  but  a  "fringe" — not  "of  fancy,"  however,  but  ut  hard, 
unquestionable  fact. 

To  fairly  present  in  this  form  the  history  and  spirit  of  the 
period  referred  to,  is  a  task  neither  light  nor  grateful,  tl  ii 
onerous  because  of  the  superabundance  of  material  from  which 
selection  must  be  made  to  bring  the  result  within  proper 
bounds,  and  unpleasant  because  in  its  performance  many  t 
kind  and  charitable  illusion  must  be  torn  aside.  The  subject 
Is  one  which  every  right-minded  and  right-hearted  man  most 
approach  wilb  aomclttng  ol  Tt\Mc\.Mic(L,\i\A');h.ich  ncvenhdBM 
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is  a  dutj  not  to  be  ahirkcd.  The  desire  for  national  nnitj  and  '^ 
concord — the  Tcrj  fact  that  republican  government  is  felt  bj 
all  to  be  jct  upon  its  trial  in  our  country— inclines  every  patri- 
otic mind  to  wish  that  the  problem  of  Reconstruction  may  at 
last  be  solved  peacefully,  and  also  justly  and  satisfactorily  to 
oil  sections  and  classes.  "Let  us  have  peace"  became  the  alogon 
of  a  great  porty,  not  merely  because  uttered  by  its  chosen  lead- 
er at  the  close  of  a  terrible  civil  convulsion,  and  in  the  hour  of 
victory  achieved  so  largely  through  hia  efforts,  but  because  it 
voiced  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  North  with  reference  to 
its  long  separated  and  disturbed  neighbor.  Mingled  with  this 
sentiment  was  also  a  feeling  of  universal  sympathy  for  the  losses 
and  troubles  which  the  South  had  brought  upon  itaelf  by  the 
war  for  disunion;  and  this  readily  grew  into  a  determination 
to  think  no  evil  of  the  enemy  with  whom  there  had  been  such 
recent  reconciliation.  It  was  the  natural  feeling  which  one 
has  when  a  broken  friendship  has  been  renewed — a  resolution 
never  to  allow  it  again  to  be  ruptured,  and  also  a  determination 
to  make  no  reference  or  allusion  to  the  causes  of  former  differ- 
ence. This  feeling,  proper  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  has  resulted 
in  a  willful  blindness  in  regard  to  the  period  we  are  consider- 
ing, which  has  prevented  any  careful  analysis  of  its  develop- 
ments or  appreciation  of  its  spirit  and  motives  by  the  people 
of  the  North.  The  feeling  has  been  that  these  things  were  but 
dying  embers  of  a  great  conflagration  which  a  brief  time  and 
simple  exposure  to  the  natural  elements  would  serve  to  estin- 

Again,  that  period  it  thought  to  be  too  near  to  the  present  to 
be  viewed  with  absolutely  dispassionate  coolness.  The  excite- 
ment of  party  conflicts,  the  sting  of  personal  experience,  the  in- 
tensity of  individual  sentiment  and  conviction,  must  be  thought 
to  discredit,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  the  efforts  of  any  one  who 
shall  attempt  such  a  task.  Perhaps  the  preceding  pages  dis- 
close as  little  of  such  feeling  as  is  possible  in  any  one  writing 
at  this  time  of  what  he  has  himself  seen  and  known.  Being, 
however,  the  views  of  one  man,  they  very  naturally  aroMie.  va. 
the  mind  the  queaiion  whether  his  TiewB  sii&  «x.^'nn'acK«  -««it« 
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not  exceptionnl,  and  whether  his  conclusions  are  just  uid  tnul- 
worthjr.  It  \a  not  only  natural  but  it  is  higiilf  proper  that 
there  should  be  k  wIeIi  for  further  inloraiation  upon  thu  anb- 

But  there  is  sometliing  bcjond  the  desire  to  lest  tlio  truth- 
fulnesa  and  juatice  of  '^  A  Fool's  Errand,"  altliough  its  stal«~ 
ments  have  aroused  wide  atU'iition.  What  is  kuowu  as  the 
"  Southern  Queatlon"  b  not  bj  an;  means  a  settled  or  even  a 
quiet  one  in  thcae  days.  Despite  the  failure  of  Reconstructioa, 
the  collapse  of  the  State  governments  founded  on  the  rotea  ot 
the  entire  people  (ineluding  the  newlj-enfrancliieud  race),  the 
resumption  of  "the  white  man'a  government"  of  those  Statu, 
and  tbo  return  of  white- winged  peace  to  those  canununitic* 
,/'  lately  distracted  with  midnight  violence  and  riotous  elections, 
there  is  evidently  atill  some  disturbing  inSuence  at  work.  Tlic 
murmurs  of  discontent  among  a  race  wliich  constitutes  nearlj 
one  half  the  population  of  tbo  South,  whoso  situatioD  and  con- 
dition are  entirely  anomalous  in  bistor;,  have  reached  a  point 
where  they  can  no  longer  bo  hushed  or  disregarded.  Even' as 
these  lines  arc  written,  the  colored  man,  OTerltAptng  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  past,  smothering  the  strong  local  attachments 
for  which  bis  race  has  always  been  remarkable,  and  braving 
the  evils  which  ignorance  and  uncert^nty  must  greatly  mag- 
ni^  to  his  mind,  is  crowding  the  avenues  to  the  great  North- 
west. The  fact  that  the  negro  braved  want  and  cold  ajtd  dod- 
ger and  suffering  to  escape  from  slavery,  waa  generally  regard- 
ed in  the  antt-itllum  days  as  n  conclusive  argument  agajnst  the 
absolute  beatitude  of  slavery  us  a  state  of  society,  and  as  afiord' 
ing  reasonable  ground  for  doubt  in  regard  to  the  iiegTo'a  iuca- 
pacity  to  enjoy  any  other  atuto  o(  eiiHtencc,  During  the  past 
r/mr  more  colored  men  have  come  to  the  North  tis  refugee} 
Ihan  ever  came  in  five  years  during  the  days  of  slavery.  Within 
<\  fortnight  the  writer  of  thcae  Uoea  has  seen  one  party  of  more 
than  a  hundred,  coming  from  four  dilferent  States  of  the  South, 
without  preconcert  or  knowledge  of  each  other's  movement*, 
all  seeking  a  home  upon  the  plains  of  Kanaaa,  and  all  ginng 
:is  a  reason  for  their  action  a  desire  to  go  where  their  children 
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maj  grow  up  as  freemen.  At  this  moment  a  committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  is  eogaged  in  inTestigating  the  causes, 
character  and  consequencea  of  this  moTement  as  affects  one 
state  to  -which  the;  are  tending.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that 
the  question  as  to  -what  motives  animate  and  control  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  the  South— how  much  of  the  spirit  of  slaTery  and 
its  incidents  still  exists — is  one  of  j>retmU  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  the  whole  Nation. 

That  Reconstruction  failed  entirely  to  achieve  the  ohjects 
which  it  was  intended  to  secure,  is  a  fact  so  patent  as  to  go 
without  denial ;  whether  an;  other  feasible  plan  would  have 
accomplished  better  results  is,  at  the  best,  but  an  interesting 
historical  question :  but  what  now  remains  to  be  done,  whether 
by  the  Nation,  by  the  separate  States,  or  by  the  moral  senti- 
ment and  action  of  individuals,  is  a  question  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  every  citizen  of  whatever  race  or  section.  That  the 
Nation  is  not  homogeneous;  that  the  motive,  spirit,  and  senti- 
ment of  one  section  are  hostile  and  obnoxious  to  those  of  anoth- 
er, no  man  can  deny.  Whether  the  two  be  termed  a  "Northern 
civilization"  and  a  "  Southern  civilization,"  or  one  be  called  a 
"civilization"  and  the  other  "alack  of  civilization, "is  amcre 
matter  of  verbal  taste.  The  fact  remains  that  there  w  a  differ- 
ence between  the  fundamental  feelings  and  principles  of  the 
North  and  those  of  the  South.  The  interests  of  good  govern- 
ment, prosperity,  and  peace  demand  that  these  differing  spirits 
should  be  harmonized  as  soon  as  may  be. 

The  first  essential  to  the  cure  of  an  evil  is  to  understand  its 
character.  The  first  act  of  a  skillful  physician  is  to  make  a  di- 
agnosis— to  discover  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  disease  he 
has  to  treat.  The  mere  claim  that  this  unpleasant  matter  is  over, 
has  been  settled,  and  ought  to  be  let  alone,  will  accomplish 
nothing.     It  it  over  )    Hat  it  been  settled  f 

A  man  was  wounded  in  battle.  The  ball  was  extracted,  the 
wound  healed,  and  he  went  again  to  duty.  Ten  years  after- 
wards his  health  failed,  and  a  surgeon  investigating  the  cause 
of  disease  said,  "It  is  this  wound."  "But,"it  was  objected, 
"that  is  healed.    There  is  no  more  inflammation;    no  more 
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IBUpporation.  All  that  is  left  is  a  more  scar."  "Ah  I"  was  the 
reply,  "so  it  scemfl,  but  underneath  that  bcbt  is  a  portion  of 
the  missile  which  caused  it."  An  operation  was  performed, 
and  a  fragment  was  found  which  was  steadily  eating  its  way  to 
a  Tita]  part.  It  was,  no  doubt,  an  unpleasant  course  to  adopt, 
but  it  was  nevertheless  a  wise  one.  The  extirpation  of  evil  is 
never  accomplished  without  pain.  There  is  no  anesthetic 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  body  politic,  by  which  a  diseased 
nation  may  pass  into  a  dreamless  sleep  and  awake  healed  and 
in  its  right  mind.  Under  the  half-healed  scars  of  the  past  are 
hidden  malign  influences  which  are  even  now  threatening  the 
Nation's  peace  and  prosperity.  Must  they,  then,  be  let  klonet 
He  who  would  reojieu  the  wounds  of  the  past  merely  to 
awaken  seclionnliani,  "party  spirit,"  and  hate,  to  call  forth 
evil  passions  which  huvo  been  consigned  to  the  silent  care  of  a 
dead  past,  is  worthy  only  of  unmeasured  czccrution.  But,  to 
comprehend  the  spirit  and  condition  of  the  South  to-day.  we 
must  have  constantly  in  mind  both  its  recent  and  remol«  his- 
tory; we  must  recognize  and  understand  the  influences  which 
have  for  generations  acted  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  ila 
people.  In  other  words,  we  must,  as  a  people,  diagnose  the 
evil  which  threatens  the  body  politic,  it  we  would  apply  a  rem- 
edy which  shall  l>c  reoaonable,  safe,  and  cfficacioiu. 

This  is  the  principle  which  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view  in 
the  former  [>art  of  this  work.  The  endeavor  has  there  been 
made  to  present  and  illuHtratc,  in  narrHtivc  form,  the  state  of 
society  at  tho  South  during  the  reconstruction ary  era,  so  far 
^Bs  regards  the  tjiirii  of  differeixt  d-asMitcuarihtofhothtr  and  tht 
Nation;  and  also  to  analyze  and  dissect— «o  as  to  present  them 
n  u  simple  and  comprehensible  form  to  the  reader — the  canaes 
which  led  up  to  these  feelings  and  secured  these  reaulta.  The 
e  object  will  l>e  pursued  in  the  remaining  pages,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  ia  only  to  give  some  autlienticat«d  illustrations 
of  the  facts  already  recited,  the  causes  leading  to  them,  and 
the  remedy  au^eated  for  them. 
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THE   METHOD    OP   tHqUIBT. 

IiT  considering  the  actual  condition  of  the  Booth,  it  should 
he  remembered  that  with  the  Southern  people  political  preju- 
dice is  the  strongest  possible  passion  which  can  be  aroused, 
and  that  such  prejudice  has  very  naturallj  been  at  fever-beat 
since  the  close  of  the  war. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  orators  and  writers  of 
the  South  have,  with  rare  exceptions,  been  all  upon  one  side 
of  the  political  controversies  of  the  day.  Four-fifths  of  thel 
whites  of  the  South-  -in  many  sections  nine-tenths,  and  not  in- 
frequently a  greater  proportion  of  them — have  been  solidly  ar- 
rayed against  the  remainder  of  their  own  race  and  the  colored 
people.  The  white  Republicans  of  the  South  must  be  ratedJ 
below  the  average  of  their  fellow- citizens  in  respect  to  wealth 
and  intelligence,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  property.  It 
is  not  probable  that  at  any  time  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  edu- 
cation and  wealth  of  the  South  was  held  by  Republicans.  The 
press  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Democrats  be- 
cause a  Republican  press  had  small  means  of  existence.  To 
the  class  that  tried  to  accept  the  new  order  of  things,  there- 
fore, the  power  of  utteroDCC,  the  capacity  for  that  continuous 
reiteration  of  facts  which  finally  dins  them  into  the  public  car 
and  fastens  them  upon  the  public  conscience,  was  almost  en- 
tirely denied.  The  press  of  the  South  is  not  representative  of 
them,  their  thoughts,  experiences,  and  desires,  and  indeed  has 
never  claimed  to  be.  From  the  first  it  has  declared  itself  to 
be  the  champion  and  representative  of  the  "white  people  of 
the  South,"  meaning  that  portion  of  the  white  race  which  did 
not  cotiperate  politically  with  the  blacks.  It  is  consequently 
of  little  use  to  turn  to  their  columns  for  testimony  upon  this 
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subject,  though  we  niaj  notice  some  unconadous  revelations 
which  are  startling  io  their  clmractcr. 
_  llie  great  reservoir  of  uDdigested  facts  pertinent  to  this  mat- 
ir  is  the  Report  of  the  Joint  CoDgressioiial  Committee  on  the 
IS  Conspirwj,  embracing  thirteen  closely  printed  octavo 
rolumcs,  coDtuining  more  than  six  thousand  large  pages,  or  die 
^uivaleut  ot  Ueenty-JtM  tlwatand  of  (he  pages  of  tkit  liook. 

This  exhaustlesa  store  of  evidence  is  the  result  ot  an  iaquirr 
Mrhich  was  concluded  in  1873,  and  was  chiefly  concerned  witli 
■nls  of  the  previous  tour  years. 
Just  herG  it  may  be  well  to  state  a  fact  which  has  gcnemll; 
\  escaped  the  memory  of  Northern  men  who  have  not  been  espe- 
\  dally  concerned  in  political  life,  viz. :  that  the  first  State  gov- 
y  tmrnents  which  went  into  operation  under  the  Beconstnictioo 
I  Acts  of  Congress  were  organized  about  the  first  of  July,  18G8. 
I  Before  that  time  the  Johnsonian  Frovimonal  Oovernments  were 
in  operation,  while  the  commanders  of  the  various  Military 
Districts  had  supervisory  and  discretionary  power  to  modify  or 
act  aside  their  acts  when  deemed  by  them  imjust  and  oppress- 
ive.    During  this  time  there  was,  in  effect,  but  one  pnrty  «t 
the  South-     The  colored  men  had  not  thou  been  admitted  to 
the  right  of  suffrage,  and  the  old  ]>roperty  qualifications  in  sev- 
eral of  the  States  still  applied  to  the  white  voters.     The  power 
of  these  Provisional  Goverumenta  was  solely  in  the  hnuds  of 
the  majority  of  white  voters,  while  the  representation  in  tile 
le^slaturea   was  based  on  population;    the  Union  element  of 
those  Btntes  thus  being  in  a  minority  so  hopeless  as  to  render 
it  powerless  for  good  or  evil.     Whatever  struggle  tlicre  was  at 
'   Uie  ballot-box  was  entirely  local  in  its  character,  and  almost 
always  between  individuals  ot  varying  shades  of  the  aame  po- 
litical taith.     The  administration,  of  government  and  tlie  en- 
forcement ot  law  during  this  time  wna  lodged  in  the  magistracy 
and  officers  appointed  by  these  Provisional  Governments,  ei- 
eept  in  the  few   instances  where  they  were  su]>erseded  by  ap- 
pointees of  the  military  commanders  ot  the  respective  districts. 
The  Republican  party  was  first  organized  in  the  South  in  tile 
spring  and  summer  of  IPOT  (just  two  years  after  the  close  of 
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the  war),  and  colored  men  first  voted  under  the  ReconstnictiOD 
Acta  at  the  elections  held  for  delegates  to  ConBtitution&l  Con- 

ventioQB  in  the  several  Btates  in  the  fall  of  that  jrear. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  negro  did  not  become  a  poten- 
tial factor  in  Southern  politics  until  the  fall  of  18ST,  and  that 
no  governments  were  organized  through  his  infiuence  or  under 
Republican  auspices  until  the  midsummer  of  1868.  These 
facts  will  be  found  to  be  of  prime  importance  in  considering 
the  matters  which  will  be  laid  before  the  reader,  since  they  give 
a  key,  otherwise  difficult  to  obtain,  to  the  motive  and  spirit  of 
the  actors  in  the  scenes  of  violence  which  marked  these  years 
and  in  various  forms  have  continued  until  the  present.  Every 
reader  should  therefore  fix  in  his  mind  at  the  outset  these  three 
points: 

1.  From  the  Surrender,  in  April,  1865,  until  July,  1868,  the 
Provisional  or  Johnsonian  State  Qovemments  existed  at  the 
South,  with  supervisory  power  in  the  commander  of  the  Milita- 
ry District  after  the  spring  of  1807. 

2.  The  Republican  party  was  organized  at  the  South  in  the 
spring  of  1867,  and  colored  men  first  voted  in  the  fall  of  that 

3.  The  first  Reconstruction ary  Governments  were  organized, 
and  the  States  readmitted  under  them,  in  July,  18G8. 

With  these  preliminary  facts  well  in  mind,  we  will  go  for- 
ward upon  our  path  of  inquiry.  And  if  it  seems  to  be  a  limit- 
ed one,  confined  to  the  disclosure  of  a  single  line  of  develop- 
ment—the history,  in  fact,  of  the  Ku-Kluz  organization — the 
reader  will  remember  that  this  immense  and  efficient  enginery, 
which  in  a  few  months  overspread  a  territory  larger  than  mod- 
em Europe,  powerful  enough  to  cope  with  a  nation  of  conquer- 
ors, (md  exact  enough  to  catch  and  grind  to  powder  the  most 
insignificant  individual  obnoxious  to  its  bate,  was  the  or- 
ganic representative  of  the  ideas,  the  sentiments,  the  intentions, 
and  the  determination  of  "the  South."  It  is  to  bo  studied  as 
an  authenticated  type,  a  recognized  exponent. 

The  vast  volume  of  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Congressional 
Committee   referred  to,  OS  well  as  the  fact  1A\k!b  ^Xea  xtf^ci^ 
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proper  presented  no  adequate  eummary  or  analyHiB  of  its  char- 
acter (as  indeed  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  do  within  the 
I    compass  of  such  a  report),  has  prevented  the  facts  uppeariog 
I  therein  from  becoming  generally  known.     Besides  that,  tho 
'  nation  had  supped  full  of  horrors  in  the  decade  of  civil  strife 
which  it  had  just  passed  through,  and  the  public  mind  WM 
anxious  to  escape  tho  consideration  of  such  apparently  remcdi' 
less  evils.     It  is  none  of  om-  present  purpose  to  attj;mpt  to  sum- 
mariEe  the  entire  contents  of  those  volumes,  but  only  to  present 
eatracts  from  the  testimony  which  may  serve  to  further  illus- 
trate and  substantiate  the  narrative  presented  in  the  first  part 
of  this  volume,  nud  to  give  some  reasonable  analysis  of  the  □□- 
derlying  spirit,  motive,  and — so  to  speak — principle,  that  moveil 
half  a  million  men  to  these  deeds  of  savagery.    These  instances, 
the  striking  similarity  of  many  of  which  to  the  incidents  al- 
ready narrated  will  be  noted  nt  once,  are  taken  chiefly  from 
those  volumes  of  the  Report  which  embrace  the  inquiry  relating 
to  tho  Stales  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.     They  are  but  samples 
even  of  those,  culled  almost  at  random  from  pages  overloaded 
with  like  testimony.     Tlioy  arc  but  isolated  cries  which  come 
L  up  from  a  few  individuals  out  of  the  thousands  who  lay  etrick- 
athe  field  where  the  hostile  "civilizations"  met  in  silent 
I  and  unnoted  but  yet  woeful  conflict.     These  Btates  are  selected 
I  because  they  have  usunlly  been  accounted  as  among  the  more 
I  peaceful.     They  have  witnessed  no  wholesale  slaughters  like 
I  those  of  New  Orleans  and  Hemphis,  of  Hamburg  and  Ellenton. 
I  But  the  motive  power  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  the  fewcita- 
l  tions  here  roode  will  suffice  to  show  the  spirit,  causes,  and  con- 
I  sequences  of  these  acts,  and  direct  the  mind  of  every  honest- 
[  Aiinded  citizen  to  the  consideration  of  the  remedy  already  sug- 
I  gested,  as  the  true  and  only  cure  for  the  ills  delineated. 

cry  instance  tbo  n.imo  of  the  witness  and  the  volume 

'  and  page  on  which  his  testimony  may  be  found  wilt  be  given, 

nost  cases  also  a  brief  statement  of  his  standing  and 

antecedents.    Tho  purpose  is  to  invite  scrutiny  and  awaken 

thought,  and  not  to  present  argument  or  engage  in  controver- 

Tlic  past  is  dvad.     Its  acts  arc  buried.     Tlic  late  HsYB 
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Johnson,  vhen  sppeuing  u  counsel  for  certain  of  the  perpe- 
tr&toTs,  horrified  by  the  testimonj  adduced  in  the  course  of  the 
trial,  threw  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed:  "It  is  Bimple  bbv- 
^ery,  for  vhich  there  can  be  no  excuse  or  palliation."  We 
may  echo  this  candid  cr; ;  and  jet  it  would  be  an  act  of  ghoul- 
ish horror  to  drag  these  things  again  to  the  light  of  day,  were 
it  not  that  the  spirit  which  prompted,  permitted,  and  excused 
such  acts  is  but  a  part  of  that  dcTelopment  whicti  is  termed 
"Bouthcrn  civilization, "  and  the  effects  of  which  are  erery- 
where  to  be  seen.  As  such,  it  constitutes  a  part  of  the  present, 
and  typifies  a  spirit  which  may  at  any  moment  burst  forth 
afresh  in  the  future. 

The  opinion  has  been  ventured  in  "A  Fool's  Errand"  that 
only  GENERAL  EDUCATION— vntstfno;  etdigMenment  of 
whiut  and  Uadx  alike — can  be  relied  upon  to  change  the  spirit 
which  moved  these  horrors,  and  that  it  is  the  fir«t  great  duty 
of  the  Nation  to  provide  for  such  enlightemnent.  How  this 
may  be  done,  is  a  question  for  further  consideration;  but  that 
it  must  be  done,  the  history  of  freedom  and  Christian  civiliza- 
tion as  contrasted  with  this  record  leaves  little  in  doubt.  We 
ask  any  reader  to  consider  the  pages  which  follow  and  then 
deny  that  doctrine  if  he  con — if  he  dare  I 
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RRFBRnisa  to  "A  Fool'a  Errand,"  from  page  170  onwards, 
id  eapecially  pagea  244  to  3B3,  for  a  general  dcscHptioo  of 
ISO  of  organized  terrorism  la  thc^  South,  let  us  eiamiae  it 
specifically.  "Tim  Ko-Ki-rs,"  as  a  generic  term,  em- 
■ed  the  various  orders  of  "The  Conetitutiooal  Union 
Quards,"  "The  White  Brotherhood,"  "The  Society  of  tho 
Palo  Fftcca,"  "The  Knights  of  the  Wliile  Camelia,"  "Tho 
Invigible  Empire,"  and  an  order  the  name  of  whicli  w»a  rep- 
inted  in  their  printed  documents  only  by  Btara,  which  Oen. 
B.  Forrest  and  other  mcmliers  declared  had  no  name. 
HThether  tlieac  varioiia  ordera  were  different  degrees  of  one 
OtgsnizatioD,  or  were  merely  different  names  for  the  same 
thing  in  different  localities,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  would 
seem,  from  all  that  has  beromu  known,  that  the  "  Invisible 
Empire^'  was  a  higher  grade,  ii  more  important  and  thoroughly 
guarded  degree  than  the  others — a  ruling,  controlling,  and 
select  circle,  within  and  above  tho  more  numerous  and  popu- 
lar grades  of  the  order.  It  is  a  aomewbat  peculiar  fact  that 
tiiough  the  signs,  passwords,  and  general  methods  of  pro- 
cedure of  tho  other  branches  of  the  Ku-Klui  organizations 
were  obtained  from  many  sources,  the  information  in  regard  to 
this  was  very  scanty  and  unsatUfactory.  A  few  admitted 
themsclvea  to  l>e  members  of  it,  but  little  if  anything  has  ever 
been  learned  in  regard  to  its  organi/jition  and  plan  of  opera- 
tioas.  It  was  known  to  be  an  existent  fact  all  over  the  South, 
and  was  generally  believed  by  the  members  of  the  other  kin- 
dred orders  to  be  the  directing  and  controlling  central  circle 
of  them  alt. 

This  view  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the;  »U 
seem  to  have  bad  a  common  oripn,  and  all  who  speak  \  ''"' 
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regard  to  the  report  ia  reference  to  its  source  accord  the  credit 
of  its  iDstitution  and  supreme  headship  to  Oen.  N.  B.  Foneat, 
the  noted  Confederate  cavalry  general  and  the  ill-famed  hero 
of  the  massacre  of  Fort  Pillow. 

From  his  own  testimony,  it  appears  that  the  order  was  flrst 
instituted  in  Tennessee  during  the  year  1B06,  though  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  extended  much  beyond  that  State  or  to 
have  attracted  general  public  attention  until  about  the  first  of 
1868.  In  January,  1868,  so  far  as  appears,  the  name  Ea-Elue 
Elan  flrat  became  a  part  of  our  printed  vocabulnry.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year,  the  newspapers  of  the  North  began  to  bendd 
its  doings  through  the  country  as  a  huge  joke  which  certain 
pretended  ghostly  night-riders  were  playing  upon  the  ignorant 
frecdmcD  of  the  South,  making  them  believe  that  they  were 
the  spirits  of  slain  Confederates  hailing  from  hell  and  slain  in 
some  great  battle,  which  was  almost  always  Shiloh,  a  fact 
which  in  itself  marks  the  South- Western  origin  of  the  invention. 
At  this  time  the  illustrated  newspapers  began  to  teem  with 
caricatures  of  the  disguised  horsemen  end  frightened  darkies; 
and  <lie  peculiar  ducks  which  were  used  by  them  as  a  signal, 
and  from  which  the  organization  lias  taken  its  best-kuown 
name,  became  familiar  about  this  time  to  the  street  Arabs  of 
the  Northern  cities.  The  country  regarded  it  aa  a  broad  farce, 
not  by  any  means  accepting  the  old  apothegm  that  "one 
might  as  well  be  killed  as  scared  to  death."  It  was  thought  to 
bo  a  very  pleasant  and  inDOcent  amusement  for  the  chivalry  of 
the  South  to  play  upon  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  recently 
emancipated  colored  people.  The  nation  held  its  sides  with 
laughter,  and  the  Eu-Eluz  took  heart  from  these  cheerful  echoes 
and  extended  their  borders  without  delay.  ,  It  must  be  stated 
here,  however,  in  palliation  of  this  conduct  of  the  North,  that 
the  previous  murders  and  outrages  by  organized  bands  in  Ten- 
nessee, reported  by  that  wiaest  and  noblest  of  our  soldiers. 
Gen.  Geo.  11.  Thomas,  were  not  then  known  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  these  men,  and  were  not  connected  in  the  minds  of 
the  laughers  with  the  grotesque  uniforms  of  the  Klan. 

Between  January  and  Hay  of  1868,  General  Forrest  seems  to 
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kave  TisHed  nearly  all  of  tlio  Soutliera  States,  and  immcdl 
[^aftur  his  viait  ia  cuch  SLRtc  there  was  a  sudden  aod  widc< 

if  Ku-Klux  horrors,  lie  wiia  in  Georgia  in  February,  atiri 
in  North  CiiriiHua  in  March,  1808;  bnlh  of -which  periods  an- 
fixed  by  tho  tcBtimony  as  the  dates  on  which  the  Ku-EJux  ^Ms 

►  first  heard  of  in  tJiosc  regions. 
Walter  Shock,  a  lawyer  and  farmer  of  Haralson  County, 
Qa.,  native  of  Arkan»ii9  and  forty -three  yenraold,  giving  a  cou- 
versation  with  one  Daniel  Dodson,  a  confeHSed  Ku-Khii,  aajg  : 
"  He  told  me  that  Wm.  Pond  commanded  the  den,  but  tht-y 
had  recently  turned  him  out  and  put  in  another  :  he  did  not 
know  who  he  was.  Ho  said  they  had  each  to  pny  tiia  dnllkr, 
initiation- fee  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  thcjnaid  it,  and 
Billy  failed  to  account  for  it  to  Qcneral  Forrest,  and  they  turned 
him  out.  ...  He  told  me  that  Oext.  Forrest  was  the  ctuef 
of  the  order."     {Rc2im-U,  Vol.  7:  jip.  1013-1017.) 

The  first  ojieralion  on  the  part  of  the  Eu-EIus  in  Georgia  was 
the  killing  of  Senator  Ashbuni  at  Columbus,  on  the  SlHt  of 
Rev.  J.  H.  Caldwell,  natwe  of  South  Carolina, 
'tad  Judge  of  the  District  Court  for  the  3Tth  scnatona]  dto- 
triot  of  Georgia,  testifies  : 

"Q. — Did  you   see    any    prominent    prraon  here   fr« 
neighboring  Stnte,  about  that  time,  who  had  boon  publiclfP 

morcd  to  be  a  prominent  officer  of  the  order  I  

sir;  several — one  in  [Hirticular.  .  .  ,  Generil 
irroat.  ...  I  saw  him  and  wa«  introduced  to  him  about  Ibo 
of  the  convention,  which  adjourned  on  the  11th  of 
""  (Vol.  B:  pp.  482-488.) 
Many  other  witnesses  testify  to  the  same  general  report. 
Gen.  Forrest,  in  his  own  testimony,  is  careful  not  to  deny  >iu-h 
report,  but  tries  to  leave  the  inference  that  what  he  knew  vi 
the  order  was  merely  incidental.  He  says,  howevc 
"1  was  getting  at  that  time  from  one  hundred  to  i 
and  dfty  letters  a  day,  and  had  a  private  secretary  writing  al 
time.  I  was  receiving  letters  from  oil  over  the  Bouthem  8" 
men  complaining,  whose  friends  had  been  killed  or  fiu 
insulted  and  they  were  writing  to  me  to  know  what  ttief  Oi 
to  do."    (Vol.  13:  p.  0.) 

This  would  be  a  very  natural  thing,  if  he  were 
IPizard  ol  the  'Em\)\i;e"   tTO^'cAvrtved,  w  f.\vt  very    iiitera 
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"  Prescript"  or  constitutioa  of  the  order,  annexed  to  hia  tcati- 
mony  and  be^aaiog  on  page  35  of  Vol.  13),  whoso  duties  ore 
described  in  Art.  IV  as  follows  i 

"  DUTIES  OP  OFFICERS.  Grand  Witard.  Art.  IV.,  Sec.  1. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Grand  Wizard,  who  is  the  supreme 
officer  of  the  empire,  to  communicate  with  and  receive  reports 
from  the  Grand  Dragooa  of  Realms  as  to  the  condition, 
strength,  efficiency,  and  progress  of  the  *s  within  their  re- 
apective  realms  ;  and  he  anall  communicate  from  time  to  time 
to  all  subordinate  *a  through  the  Grand  Dragons  the  condi- 
tion, strength,  efficiency  and  progress  of  the  *a  throughout  his 
vast  empire,  and  such  other  information  as  he  may  deem  ex- 
pedient to  impart.  And  it  shall  further  be  hia  duty  to  keep 
tty  hia  G.  Bcnbe  a  list  of  the  names  (without  any  caption  or 
explanation  whatever)  of  the  Grand  Dragons  of  the  diScrcDt 
realms  of  his  empire,  and  shall  number  such  realms  with  the 
Arabic  numerals,  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  ad  finem.  And  he  shall  instruct 
his  Grand  Exchequer  as  to  the  appropriation  and  disburse- 
ment which  he  shall  make  of  the  revenue  of  the  'a  that  comes 
to  Ilia  hands.  He  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  issue  copica  of 
this  Prescript,  through  his  subalterns  and  deputies,  for  the  or- 
ganization and  establishment  of  subordinate  *s.  And  ho  shall 
have  the  further  power  to  appoint  his  Genii,  also  a  Grand 
Scribe  and  a  Grand  Exchequer  Tor  his  department,  and  to  ap- 
point and  ordain  Special  Deputy  Grand  Wizards  to  assist  him 
in  the  more  rapid  and  eilectual  dissemination  and  establish- 
ment of  *s  throughout  bis  Empire.  lie  is  further  empowered 
to  appoint  and  instruct  deputies  to  or)^nize  and  control  realms, 
dominions,  provinces,  and  dens,  until  the  same  shall  elect  a 
Grand  Dragon,  a  Grand  Titan,  a  Grand  Giant,  and  a  Grand 
Cyclops,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided." 

It  is  strongly  in  confinuation  of  Forrest's  connection  with 
the  order,  that  that  officer  upon  cross-examination  was  quite 
vnable  to  remmiher  the  name  of  Mt  tteretary,  did  not  know  where 
he  then  was,  and  had  not  heard  of  him  in  eighteen  months. 
However,  with  the  amount  of  correspondence  Gen.  Forrest 
had  on  hand  we  may  very  well  rely  upon  hia  statement  in  a 
letter  under  date  of  September  3d,  1868,  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  order. 

Said  he,  "It  was  reported,  and  I  believed  the  report,  that 
there  a.K  forty  Chtnuand  Eu-Eluz  in  Tennessee  ;  and  I  believe 
the  organisation  stronger  in  other  Slfttcs."    t^tA.  \%--^.  ^^>^^ 
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Hany  witnesses  teatif  j  to  the  Diim1>ers  in  the  difTcrent  M 

reported  by  members  of  the  band,  all  sgreoiog  id  the  fl 
nilh  the  above  estimate.  When  the  bill  for  unneBly  Id  rfl 
'trho  had  been  guilty  of  Ku-Klux  outrages  was  before  the  lifffa- 
lature  of  North  Carolinii  io  1^73,  it  was  openly  admitted  and 
urged  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  thp  bill  that 
there  were  "from  tliirtj  to  forty  thousand  members  of  tile 
Klan"  in  that  State.  The  general  belief  was  that  there  were 
not  less  tiianjiv»  hundred  tkounand  in  the  entire  South.  This 
belief  is  fully  sustnined  by  Oen.  Forrest's  eetimste,  which  there 

no  duubt  he  stood  in  a  position  to  make  very  accurate. 

With  the  foregoing  ideas  as  to  the  origin  of  this  fonniilatile 

"Empire,"  the  vast  area  of  territory  it  controlled  and  the  m^- 

niliccnt  army  that  served  iU  behests,  we  naturally  aak  what 

the  impelling  cause  of  this  efTurt,  and  what  the   practical 

end  to  be  gained  by  it. 

There  are  several  modes  of  getting  u  clear  idea  as  to  the  aiini 
of  the  organization.  It  is  evident  that  no  one  motive  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  except  tlie  very  broad  and  genera!  one  of  an 
organiEed  hostility  to  the  elevation  of  the  colored  raep,  and,  by 
consequence,  tn  any  and  all  things  that  might  contribute  to 
that — the  Iteconstruction  Acts,  negro  suffrage,  colored  schooln, 
Northern  immigration  with  its  rcvolutiouary  and  "radical" 
Ideas,  and  so  on. 

One  of  the  plainest  and  most  probable  accounts  of  how  and 
why  the  spread  of  this  organimition  was  welcomed  by  Bouthcni 
i-Aicn,  ot  the  Itelter  as  well  as  of  the  lower  grades,  may  l» 
found  in  the  testimony  given  before  the  committee  by  the  H«r. 
A.  9.  I.ASTK,  who  was  in  1807  appointed  by  Archbishop  Clark 
to  go  Du  traveling  commission  bs  Presiding  Elder  of  the  H.  E. 
Church,  in  Montgomery  District  of  Alabama,  taking  the  nanu* 
of  Presiding  Elders  and  preachers,  with  the  amounts  of  money 
due  to  each,  as  their  reports  had  liccn  obstructed,  drafts  ab- 
Btracted,  and  preachers  were  suffering.  Ho  traveled  050  miles 
throughout  Northeru  Ahiboma  in  the  saddle. 
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they  never  would  submit;  that  they  never  would  yield;  they 
li&d  ]ost  their  property,  their  reputation;  and,  last  and  worst 
of  all,  their  alaves  were  made  their  equals,  or  were  likely  to  be, 
and  perhaps  their  superiors,  to  rule  over  them.  la  extended 
conversations  with  them  I  inquired  how  we  would  help  our- 
selves. They  said  there  was  an  organization,  already  very  ex- 
tensive nnd  that  would  spread  over  the  Boutbern  States,  that 
would  rid  them  of  this  terrible  calamity,  I  stated  that  we 
would  be  arrested  and  punished  ;  that  the  government  would 
visit  upon  us  probably  heavier  punishments  than  any  we  had 
experienced.  They  said  they  could  rule  that  and  control  it. 
I  asked  how,  and  they  replied,  'Why,  suppose  a  man  dro^ 
out  here' — meaning  tliat  they  would  kill  him;  'while  that  ia 
being  investigated,  another  will  drop  out  here,  and  there,  and 
yon£r,  until  the  cases  are  so  frequent  and  numerous  that  we 
will  overwhelm  the  courts,  and  nothing  can  withstand  the  om- 
nipotence of  popular  sentiment  and  public  opinion.'  I  gath- 
ered these  facts  from  various  sources ;  they  seemed  to  be  patent. 
On  my  arrival  at  Huntsville,  after  this  long  and  tedious  tour,  I 
learned  of  the  organization  of  the  Eu-Klus  Elan.  It  answered 
precisely  the  description  and  seemed  to  answer  precisely  the 
design  expressed  by  these  leading  men."  (VoL  8:  pp.  111-113.) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  acts  of  violence  and  outrage  at  the  South  after  ISfW  wid 
before  the  inauguration  of  the  State  governmcnta  under  the  Kc- 
eonstruction  laws  in  IS68  have  generally  been  lost  wght  of  to 
estimating  tlie  chaructcr  and  spirit  of  the  Eu-Klux  organ izftlion, 
it  having  been  gcncrall;  accepted  aa  a  fact  that  thia  organiza- 
tion was  but  Q  count<T-move  inspired  by  the  misgovenuncnl 
which  undoubtedly  fullowed  tho  JU-regulated  results  of  Itecon- 
stnictiuD. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  Ma7  SB,  18G5,  Presideot  Jobn- 
aon  iaauud  nn  amnesty  proclimiatiou,  offering  pardon  to  all  wbo 
had  been  engaged  in  TobcUion  (except  cort^n  epcctCctl  cluam 
who  had  held  offices  in  the  c^usit  of  the  I{cI>ellioD},  un  cooditioo 
of  taking  an  oath  of  all^^ncc  to  tho  United  States;  tai  at 
that  Baino  year  the  lltth  Amendment  to  the  ConHtitutloti,  hj 
which  Slavery  was  to  be  forever  aboltfijied  throughout  lb* 
Union,  was  proposed  by  Congress  and  mtiScd  by  tlireo-foarUi* 
of  the  then  represented  SIntes. 

On  April  9,  1800,  CongresH  passed,  over  President  Johnson^ 
veto,  the  Civil  Itights  Bill,  protecting  the  Freedtncn 
new  position. 
.  Ihiriag  1860  ih»  "  Invi*UiU  Empire"  teat  organiMd 


Johnson^ 
I  in  O^J 


Throughout  1889-7  the  contest  between  President  Ji 
and  Congress  concerning  the  mode  of  reconslructing  thfl  Uniuo 
bythe  reception  of  the  "seceded"  Slates  waied  hot;  tbepru- 
ident  thinking  it  sufficient  for  those  States  to  repeal  their  ordi- 
nances of  secession,  repudiate  the  Confederate  debt,  and  nXit] 
the  13th  Amendment;  Congress  deeming  it  important,  iokdiU- 
lion,  to  secure  the  F^cdman  a  fair  chance  as  a  dtizen.  C5oo- 
^esB  consequently  pnsscd  the  Tteconstruction  Ads  in  Slircb, 
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1867,  BDd  proposed  tbe  ]4th  AmcMidmcut  to  the  Constitution, 
This  declared  all  persooa  born  or  naturalized  in  the  Uuited 
Btates  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  8tat«s  and  of  the  State 
whecein  they  reside  (thereby,  of  course,  clothing  the  Fteedmea 
with  tbe  right  to  vote) ;  apportioaing  Cougressional  representa- 
tion among  the  eeyeral  States  according  to  the  numbers  of  their 
vrbole  population  (thus  giving  the  blacks  full  representation,  in 
the  choice  of  which  they  had  a  voice,  instead  of  the  tltree-fifchs 
representation  accorded  before  tlie  war  to  the  slaye  population, 
the  choice  of  which  rested  with  the  whites  alone) ;  prohibiting 
the  abridgment  of  the  privileges  of  citizensliip  or  deprivation 
of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  duo  process  ot  law;  reduc- 
ing the  representation  of  any  State  in  the  proportion  in  which 
the  right  to  vote  should  be  denied  to  any  of  its  male  inhabit- 
ants (thus  making  it  the  intereit  of  tlic  States  to  use  the  full 
negro  vote) ;  forbidding  official  station  to  any  who  had  already 
violated  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and,  finally,  establiahing  the  validity  of  the  public  debt 
of  the  United  Stales,  and  prohibiting  the  payment  of  the  debts 
incurred  in  aid  of  tho  Rebellion. 

It  is  important  to  recall  just  what  these  Amendments  were. 

It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1863  that  the  State  Govern- 
ments (except  that  of  Tennessee)  were  organized  under  tho  Ite- 
construction  Acts;  on  the  4th  of  July,  1SQ8,  tho  President 
granted  unconditional  pardon  to  all  who  were  not  at  that  time 
under  indictment  for  treason;  and  on  the  18th  ot  July,  1808, 
the  nth  Amendment  was  declared  ratified  by  all  the  States, 
the  seceded  States  under  their  Provisional  Governors  having 
elected  Conventions,  adopted  the  13th  and  14Ih  Amendments, 
and  been  restored  to  tlieir  relations  with  the  Union,  their  Ben- 
ators  and  Itepresentatives  being  admitted  to  their  seats  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  dale  of  the  proved  commencement  of  General  Forrest's 
organixation  of  tho  "  Rebel "  agwnst  tho  "  Union  "  clement  of . 
Tennessee  shows  that  its  inception  was  aroused  by  tho  nJoption 
of  the  13(A  Amendmenl  abolUhitig  threry  by  tlie  organic  Into  of 
tht  land.     And  here  we  may  quote  the  succinct  language  of  the 
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I  teport  of  the  Congresaional  CommittBe   ( 
after  spread  of  the  Eu-Elux  Elan : 
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"Coming  iolo  existence  after  tlic  thirteenth  tunc ai3 meat  to 
the  conatitutioD  woa  adopted,  it  visited  its  vengt-nnce  in  Ten- 
nessee upon  the  ne^o  and  the  Union  mnn  whoec  acts  hod  lib- 
crnted  him.  The  RecoDstruclion  ucis,  being  anotlicr  step  to 
siKrure  national  safety,  were  wet  witli  iocreuscd  bitterness;  ukd 
tlic  report  of  the  committee  of  tlio  Tennessee  Legislature  leUt 
t)ie  results  in  that,  the  then  (186T-68)  only  Bcconstructed  Suie. 
Wlien  the  fourteenth  amendment  was  ]>roposed,  coufcninc 
citizenship  and  its  rights  and  privileges  upon  the  negro,  uid 
imposing  disubilitica  to  hold  office  upon  tbose  who  bad  slrrsdy 
disregnrded  the  obligations  of  ofGcc,  the  contest  became  still 
more  bitter  and  more  widely  spread ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  curly 
Tennessee  organization  is  readily  disi'i^rncd  in  the  atrocities 
narrated  by  Ibo  renorls  of  commanding  officers  and  of  the  tu- 
perintcndenta  of  tlie  Freedmen'n  Bureau  and  in  Iliu  coulestcd 
cloeliou  cases  of  1808," 

We  may  then,  with  midsummer  of  I8I18  Sued  as  Ibe  heginmiit^ 
of  the  Reconatructed  Governments,  and  before  they  bud  been 
proven  either  good  or  evil,  glunco  for  a  moment  at  tlie  state  of 
affairs  in  the  South  under  the  previous  Johnsonian  Pro^isiooal 
Govemroeuts,  and  the  administration  of  the  Generals  comnuuid- 
ing  the  Military  Districts  of  tlie  South  during  that  time.  Tlw 
claim  of  raiagovcrnracnt,  cruelly  and  oppression  has,  it  is  Inw, 
been  Tociterously  mode  against  Ibeso  offieerB,  but  the  countf; 
wiU  be  very  loth  at  this  time  to  believe  such  charges  agaliM 
such  soldiers  aa  Generals  George  H.  Thomas,  Canby.  J.  J,  Rey- 
nolds, Sheridan,  Terry,  and  their  able  and  )iODOt»ble  tubordl- 
nates.  Wo  will  summarize  a  few  of  tiio  facts  as  officially  cet- 
titled: 

General  Hutch,  then  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  reported  the  following  outrages  to  the  Bureau 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana  during  the  firtt  nine  mmitAt  al 
1868;— Killed,  297;  wounded  by  gunshot,  GO ;  maltreated,  IM 
— Total,  480. 

A  Committee  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives,  investigat- 
ing the  Game  State  during  Bomo  period,  find  in  addition  tlie 
following:  — Rilled,  784;  wounded  by  gunshot,  SO;  mal- 
treated. SOo.  Appendix:  Killed,  wounded  and  maltre 
-\M.     Total,  in  both  reports,  1853. 
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The  report!  of  the  militAry  commanders  and  offlcen  of  the 
Bureau  in  nearlj  alt  the  other  States  show  increasing  &cta  of 
riolence  through  1867,  and  the  undeniable  exteuBion  of  tbe 
organization  of  the  Klan  earl  j  in  1868.  Baja  General  Thomas  in 
his  report:  "With  the  close  of  the  last  year  (1867)  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  (1868),  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  disturb- 
ed bj  the  operations  of  a  mysterious  organization  known  as  the 
Eu-EluiElan.  ,  ,  .  WithinafewweeksitspreadOTeragreat 
part  of  the  State."  Says  General  Reynolds,  -of  the  same  time; 
"Armed  organizations  koown  as  the  Eu-Cluz  Klan  eziat  in 
many  parts  of  Texas,  but  are  most  bold  and  aggressive  east  of 
the  Trinity  River."  SaysGeneralTerry,  in  command  of  Georgia: 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  tbe  existence  of  numerous  insurrec< 
tionary  organizations  kaown  as  Ku-Klux  Elans,  ivho,  shielded 
by  their  disguise,  by  the  secrecy  of  their  moremeuts,  and  the 
terror  they  inspire,  commitcrimc  with  impunity."  Of  Alabama 
he  says :  "  From  Southern  Alabama  I  learn  of  no  trouble.  The 
middle  and  northern  parts  of  the  State  are,  however,  in  a 
very  insecure  condition." 

These  facts  are  cited  merely  to  call  to  mind  that  the  Elan 
had  begun  its  operations  and  become  fairly  started  on  its  career 
at  crime  before  what  are  termed  "Carpet-Bag  governments," 
or  governments  under  the  Reconstruction  Acts,  had  been  or- 
ganized or  had  opportunity  to  display  any  mismanagement  or 
corruption — while  the  States  were  still  Military  Districts,  hav- 
ing Provisional  Governments  under  the  Johnsonian  plan. 

The  causes  from  which  Eu-Kluzism  arose  are  almost  as  numer- 
ous and  complex  as  the  excuses  which  have  been  offered  for 
its  existence  and  its  acts.  The  volumes  comprising  tbe  Report 
of  what,  is  known  as  the  Eu-Klux  Committee,  present  in  thcm- 
aelves  a  queer  commentary  upon  tbe  legislation  connected  with 
the  Reconstruction  Era.  So  far  as  the  Committee  was  con- 
cerned, its  career  was  a  battle-royal  between  the  most  skillful 
champions  of  two  great  political  parties.  The  motive  of  the 
majority  evidently  was  to  fasten  the  reaponaibility  for  these 
outrages  upon  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
minority  was  as  evidently  to  establish  a  non-political  character 
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(or  the  outrages  and  the  organization  that  committed  them, 
and  uIbo,  as  ft  counter- foil  and  excuse,  to  establUli  incBpoci^ 
and  miBgovernmeDt  upon  the  part  of  the  Keconstructianaijr 
HepubUcan  Btate  organkations.  Between  thcae  two  idcai,  tA> 
mndition  of  th«poor  victims  tlifmidra,  and  the  apparent  hop^ 
lessness  of  good  govemtnents  in  communities  where  gui^b  b*r- 
boritiea  were  possible  under  an;  state  of  (acts,  sectna  to  hare 
been  largely  overlooked.  But  for  the  tlica  impcoding  straggle 
between  the  two  opposing  parlies  for  the  Presideacy  at  the 
election  of  1872,  it  ia  bj  no  means  probable  that  we  ahonld 
have  had  this  inexhaustible  store-housie  of  facts,  vhich  to  the 
student  of  social  science,  the  historian,  the  economist,  and  the 
earnest- minded  jjntriot  ofTera  lessons  that  they  vill  aerk  ia 
vain  to  learn  (rom  other  BOiffces,  UnlcM  indeed  they  have 
taught  in  the  harsh  and  iingrate(ul  Bchool  of  cxpirricoce. 
rectly  or  indirectly  it  liiya  open  the  iuraost  recesses 
Southern  heart  (or  the  cool  and,  it  ia  to  be  hoped, 
charitable  inspection  o(  the  world. 

The  witncssea  consist  of  tour  clasaeH; 

1. — Victims  of  Ku-Klui  violenoo  and  witoessGa  of 

2. — Sympathizers  with  the  victimB. 

3. — KU'Klux — members  or  former  membom  of  the 

4. — Sympathizers  with  Ivu-Klux,  or  those  who  were  igi 
to  abet  or  })alliate  their  offences. 

The  unconscious  and  in  many  eases  unintended  teaHmoay 
of  each  of  these  dosses  not  unfrequently  tells  more  than  their 
studied  and  deliberate  statements.  The  following  facts  may 
bo  taken  as  established  beyond  controversy.  Indeed,  thcycaa- 
notbe  said  to  have  been  seriously  denied — being  denied,  if  at  all, 
by  a  mere  negation  of  knowledge  on  tlie  part  of  tbo  witncaaca : 
1. — The  existence  and  almost  simultaneous  organization  of  the 

Klan  in  every  one  of  the  Southern  States. 
2. — The  actual  perpetralion  of  the  thousands  of  acta  of  vioIenCB 

testified  to  by  the  varioua  witnesses.     In  relation   to  thai 

facta  there  was  absolritcly  no  conflict  of   testimony.     TU 

the  murders  and  whippings  and  mutilations  wrre  incontro- 
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vertible  facts,  was  admitted  by  all.  Only  the  motive  of  the 
acts  was  put  in  controyersy. 
8. — ^Thatthe  Ku-Klux  Klan  was  composed  entirely  of  white  raf^n^ 
who  were  opposed  to  the  political  equality  of  the  colored 
man  and  to  those  of  the  whites  who  acted  with  him  politi- 
cally. 
4. — That  the  outrages  bore  a  striking  similarity  to  each  other 
throughout  the  whole  field  of  inquiry: — were  perpetrated 
by  disguised  bands  in  the  night-time,  in  gangs  varying  from 
•  ten  or  twelve  to  two  or  three  hundred  ;  that  these  bodies 
seemed  always  to  be  under  the  command  of  a  recognized 
leader,  were  in  good  disciplinary  subjection,  always  claimed 
to  be  part  of  a  great  organization,  and  almost  invariably  ap- 
peared to  be  engaged  in  the  performance  of  a  deliberately 
planned  and  specified  task.  In  almost  all  cases  the  parties 
were  mounted,  and  usually  upon  good  horses — a  fact  which 
of  itself  shows  them  to  have  had  the  co-operation  and  ap- 
proval of  the  better  classes  throughout  the  South,  since  the 
poor  men  of  the  South,  as  a  rule,  cannot  afford  to  ride  horse- 
back. Whatever  organization  appears  mounted  on  good 
horses  in  the  country  districts  of  the  South  must  of  neces- 
sity be  composed  of  the  much  boasted  **be8t  citizens,"  or 
by  those  who  represent  them  with  their  approval.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  the  law  which  permitted  ** substitutes"  in  the 
Confederate  army  was  held  to  justify  a  similar  course  in  re- 
gard to  the  actual  rank  and  file  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan. 
5. — That  the  victims  of  these  outrages  in  almost  every  case  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  following  classes  : — {a.)  Colored  men  ;  (b.) 
White  men  who  acted  with  the  blacks  politically  ;  (c.)  Ren- 
egade members  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  or  of  the  Democratic 
party. 

These  and  other  admitted  facts  are  suflScient  to  fix  the  ex- 
tent and  general  character  of  the  organization  and  make  con- 
clusive the  fact  that  the  best  and  highest  classes  of  the  South 
did  participate  in,  aid,  and  abet  the  movement.  There,  more 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  country,  the  influence  of  leading 
men  and  first  families  is  most  potent,  for  good  or  evil.     The 
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claim  that  poor  rough  outcasts  of  Eocictjr  and  tfap  llks  dbcrvd- 
itahle  characters  arc  responsible  for  this  besom  of  bloody  rcn- 
geanco  that  swept  from  the  shores  of  the  James  to  the  wstsn 
of  the  Rio  Grande  is  of  all  things  most  absurd  to  ooo  who 
knows  from  experience  the  constitution  of  Southern  society,  W 
who  win  thoughtfully  consider  the  patent  facts  of  SouUuni 
life.  The  poor  man  of  the  South  never  is  and  cannot  l>o  made 
to  be  on  independent  and  potential  political  or  organic  factor. 
He  thinks  and  acts  as  he  is  advised  and  directed  by  his  land- 
lord,  or  the  wealthy  neighbor  in  wbosc  clientage  he  belongs.  Tlr 
irhite  "  cropper  "  is  almost  as  dependent  for  support  upon  liii 
laodlord  as  the  colored  tenant,  and  is  far  more  e-asily  cuo- 
troUed  by  threats  or  bribes,  because  he  liaa  no  constaot  .1 
abiding  fear  of  the  result  of  his  action.  To  allribuls  ) 
class — the  Southern  poor  whites — independent  and  \m 
action,  according  to  a  common  method  and  doBigO,  t^ 
the  Boutlicrn  States,  without  the  knowledge,  npprOTal  ■ 
operation  of  the  planters,  lawyers,  merchants  and  cleig 
the  South,  is  aa  absurd  as  to  suppose  tbess  acts  to  b*  ] 
trated  by  children  of  tender  years. 

Asug^stive  view  of  this  is  given  in  the  tsstimony  of  0 
Lius  McBniDii,  a  sclioal-teachcr,  who  was  whipped  a 
out  of  Chickasaw  Co.,  Sfiss.,  as  follows: — 

"Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  men  who  belong  I 
Eu-Klux  organization ) 

"A.  Aa  a  general  thing  they  arc  an  ignorant  and  llUtai 
of  men,  and  they  seetn  to  be  determined  to  keup  ere 
else  the  same.  Tbe  men  wbo  ore  engaged  in  Ka-Klunns,! 
they  were  not  sympathized  with  by  men  of  better  standiag 
than  themselves,  would  soon  go  under.  This  is  easily  shown. 
In  the  matter  of  bail,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  tlie  best  men 
of  the  community  will  give  their  signatures,  Tn  Oxford,  (or 
instance,  when  those  men  [who  bad  whipped  him  nnd  otbon] 
were  arrested  and  brought  there,  they  were  put  in  pretty  gnoa 
quarters  among  the  soldiers.  But  tbe  people  of  tbe  county  hod 
a  meeting  for  their  benefit,  and  took  them  beds,  and  chain, 
and  playing-cards,  and  all  that.  We  believe  that  about  nut- 
half  the  white  people  in  our  county  belong  to  the  organlsatioa, 
from  the  fact  that  if  you  denounce  the  Ku-Elui.  or  Isikt  an; 
action  against  them,  you  make  one-half  the  people  tborv  jroor 
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enemies,  and  thej  atiow  it  b;  condemning  you.  Ilie  president 
of  the  Board  of  Biuiervisors  in  my  county  asked  me  what  kind 
of  evidence  I  haa  against  these  fellows;  I  told  him  I  had 
■everal  colored  witDessea  and  some  white  witneEsea.  He  said, 
'  Tou  must  not  brinff  colored  testimony  against  white  men  in 
this  county.'  "    (Vol.  11 :  p.  839.) 

The  above  ts  the  mo»t  favarabU  view  of  it  possible  to  be 
taken — namely,  that  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrages  were  of 
the  lower  claasee,  aided  and  directed  by  their  betters.  Other 
victims — Northern  men  capable  of  judging — affirm  that  the 
bands  of  operators  themselves  contained  intelligent,  well- 
dressed,  educated  men.  The  truth  probably  lies  between  the 
two  views,  and  varied  with  the  locality. 

Concerning  the  following  points  there  is  considerable  conflict 
of  testimooy,  viz. : 
1. — As  to  the  purpose  and  object  for  which  the  Elan  was 

organized,  and  the  motive  and  rational  of  the  various  acts  of 

outrage  and  violence  shown  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  its 

members. 
2. — As  to  the  sentiment  of  the  masses  of  the  whites  in  regard 

to  the  blacks. 
3.  — As  to  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  Bouthem  whites 

in  regard  to  native  and  non-native  Republicans,  or  those  who 

differed  from  the  members  of  the  Klan  in  regard  to  the  status 

and  rights  of  the  negro. 

These  points  are  noted  here  merely  to  attract  attention  to 
those  portions  of  tlie  testimony  of  different  witnesses  and 
numerous  unquestionable  facts  which  will  hereafter  be  laid 
before  the  re.idcr.  The  purpose  of  this  work  being  to  enable 
the  reader  to  form  hia  own  concluaiona,  only  such  hints  will 
be  given  from  time  to  time  as  may  aid  in  reaching  a  proper 
conception  of  the  subject  in  hand. 
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Therb  cfin  hardly  bo  Bny  fairer  way  o£  determining  the  mo- 
■tivesof  thia  organiuition  tlian  to  take  the  statemcntsof  itsown 

■  membera.     These  may  be  divided  iuto  two  rlasses  :  1,  Ihc 
■Jteosons  given  for  tlio  outragca  to  their  Tictima,  or  la  other 

■  parties  concerning  them,  and  2,  th*  "notices"  or  "waruiogs" 
[■erved  upon  obnoxioua  individuals  in  the  form  of  threats. 

The  case  of  Abrau  Coi.ut  (Georgia)  furnishes  a  fuir  Hamplp 
Wot  the  reason  alleged  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  cases  where 
wua  aasigucd  by  tbe  parties  committing  tlie  oulmge. 
I  He  tcstillcs; 

''After  tliey  had  whipped  me  a  long  time,  they  said  I  had 
fTOt«d  for  Orant,  Bullock,  and  BlodEett,  .  ,  .  They  asked, 
'Do  you  think  you  will  ever  vote  an otner  damned  Radical  ticket  r 
lawd,  'I  will  not  tell  a  lie.'  They  said,  'No,  don't  tell  any 
lie.'  Then  I  said,  'If  there  was  an  election  to-morrow  1 
would  vote  the  lindical  ticket.'  I  thought  they  would  kill  inc 
anybow.  Then  they  set  iu  to  whipping  me  again."  (Vol.  7 : 
p.  6(16.) 

Froiinently,  the  motive  announced  was  that  of  self-protec- 
tion (not  agiunst  violence,  but  against  legal  punishment  for 
having  committed  violence).  Mr.  Cason,  a  Deputy  UnJIed 
Btatea  Marshal,  was  killed  in  White  County,  Georgia,  in  1887. 
after,  a  large  number  of  colored  jieoplc  living  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  killing  were  whipped  and  cruelly  mal- 
treated,    n.  D,  iNOERBOi.!,  testifies: — 

Several  negroes  were  whipped  because  it  was  supposed 
that  they  gave  information  as  to  who  hud  killed  Deputy  Hsr- 
riiBll  Cason."     (Vol.  7:  p.  1172.) 

Several  instances  of  this  will  appear  in  the  condensed  ti- 
periences  given  farther  on.  This  was  the  only  cause  assigned 
for  ilic  liuntfiiig  of  Wyatt  Oulliiw  in  Alamance  County,  N.  C, 
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and,  it  mxj  be  remembered,  is  the  motion  assigned  in  Part  L 
for  tlie  hanging  of  "  Uncle  Jerry." 

Again,  it  vaa  frequently  the  case  that  a  man  «aa  whipped 
or  killed  for  threatening  or  reaiating  the  Klan.  A  cose  related 
by  Hon.  A.  Wrioht,  of  Georgia,  an  ez- judge  and  ex-Congress- 
man, illuBtrates  this: — 

"This  negro  had  done  nothing  wrong.  He  bad  just  talked 
large  about  the  Ku-Klux — the  fight  he  would  make  if  they 
came  for  him.  He  had  never  been  attacked,  but  some  of  his 
raceiathatvicinityfaad.  These  youngmen  wentthere  and  got 
him  to  go  with  them  to  ku-klux  the  Eu-Elui,  and  having  got 
him  out,  shot  or  stabbed  him  [to  death],  I  forget  which.  Bo 
this  youDg  man,  my  client,  who  was  one  of  them,  told  me." 
(Vol.  8:  p.  107.) 

The  excuse  of  a  necessary  police  force  is  best  stated  in  the 
testimony  of  William  M.  Lowe,  born  and  raised  and  still  liv- 
ing in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  lawyer,  prosecuting  attorney,  &c.: — 

"  The  justification  or  excuse  which  waa  given  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  was  that  it  was  esBential  to  pre- 
serve society;  they  thought  after  Buch  a  civil  convulsion  as  we 
had  had  in  this  country,  the  feeblencBS  with  which  the  laws 
were  executed,  the  disturbed  state  of  society,  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  some  patrol  of  some  sort,  esj>ecial]y  for 
the  country  districts  outside  of  town ;  that  it  bad  been  a  lesal 
and  recognized  mode  of  preserving  the  peace  and  keeping  order 
in  the  former  condition  of  these  States."     (Vol.  Q :  \i.  877.) 

The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  knowing  something  more 
about  the  old  "  patrol"  and  its  character  will  find  it  consider- 
ed at  some  length  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

Hon,  David  Schbnck,  now  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  North  Carolina,  then  a  practising  lawyer  and  member  of  tlie 
Invisible  Empire,  and  a  Democrat,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
committee  very  forcibly  states  the  view  of  one  who  had  ex- 
perience :— 

' '  I  was  assured  that  it  was  merely  a  secret  political  society 
to  promote  the  interests  ot  the  Democratic  party.  ...  I 
think  it  originated  as  a  political  society.  ...  I  think  that 
the  society  was  political  in  its  origin.  ...  Its  object  was 
to  oppose  and  reject  the  principles  ot  the  Kadical  party." 
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The  coQBtitutioa  of  the  Klao  appended  to  Mr.  Schenck's 
r  tcBtimODj  gtaowa  how  this  purpoBe  was  to  be  effected.     It  pur- 
ports to  be  the  constitution  of  a  Klan  ia  South  CaroUoa,  but 
Judge  Bcbcack  testifies  that  he  tliougbt  the  organization  that 
he  joined  was  an  oftshoot  of  the  organization  in  South  Caro- 

"  CONSTTTCTrOK. 

"  Akticle  1.  Thia  organization  shall  be  known  as  the— — 
I  Order,  No.—,  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  of  the  Stale  of  South 
I -Carolina. 

"AbticleII.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  Cyclops  and  % 
I  Scribe,  both  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the 
Larder,  and  to  hold  tlieir  office  during  good  lieluivior. 

"A11TICI.BIII.,  Section  I.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  C.  topro- 

de  in  the  order,  enforce  a  due  observance  at  the  Foustitution 

lod   by<Iaws,   and     exact    coin}iUaiice    with  the    rules  ftnd 

iMgcB  of  the  order;  to  see  that  ull  the  members  perform  Iheir 

respective  duties;  appoint  all   commttteea   before  the  order; 

Bjflipeft  tha  arrnt  and  drett  offoeh  Btembtr  on  tpeeial  oecadmu;  to 

meetings  wheu  necessary;    draw  upon  members  for  all 

18  needed  to  carry  on  tho  order. 

"Sectios  II.  TheS.  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of 

B  order;  write  communications;  notify  othtr  Klant  uhen  at- 

e  it  needed;  give  notice  whvn  any  member  baa  to  tiiffer 

mthe penaltj//or  vivlating  hUoath;"  i&c.,  4c. 

V  Xrtici.kIV.  provides  that  "  no  person  of  color  shail  bo  nd- 
■Viittcd  to  this  order;''  nor  any  one  who  is  "  in  any  way  iuca- 
Bpacitated  top«rfarm  the  dtUiei  of  a  Ku-Klvr." 

"The  C.  shoJl have  power  to  appoint  such  members  to  attend 
.     .     .    those  tujfmng  from  radical  mitrule,  as  the  easo 
VIubj  require."    (Art.  I.,  Bee.  U.) 

I  When  a  member  is  cliarged  witli  violating  bis  oath,  a  00m- 
■  mittee  of  five  shall  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  and 
1  Bee.  0  of  Art.  VI.  provides  that  "when  tho  committee  re- 
port that  the  charts  are  sustiuncd,  and  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  members  ia  given  thereon,  the  offending  person  ghall  be 
sentenced  to  dealli  by  the  Chief."  Section  7,  provides  for  a 
pardon:^"  Tlie  jKirson,  through  tho  Cyclops  of  the  order  of 
wliich  he  is  a  member,  can  make  application  to  th<;  Qreat 
Grand  Cyclops  of  NaelmUe,  Tennetiee,  in  which  case  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence  can  be  stayed  until  pardoning  power  ia 
heard  from. " 

Perhaps   this  accounts  for  some  of  General  Forrest's  "one 
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hundred  to  ooe  hundred  and  fifty  letters  a  day  from  all  over  the 

South"  ! 

The  means  b;  which  a  member  was  to  perfonn  "  the  dutiea 
of  a  Ku-Klui"  are  given  in  Art.  V.,  Sec,  1; — "Each  member 
shall  provide  himself  with  a  pistol,  Eu-Elux  gown  and  signal 
instrumont."  The  fact  that  Judge  Schcnck  did  not  look  upon 
this  as  a  mere  unmeaning  parade  is  shown  bj  the  fact  that 
after  declaring  that  he  had  left  the  order,  he  says  ; — "There 
are  many  ways  of  getting  out  of  a  difficulty  ;  one  is  to  fight 
out  and  one  is  to  back  out.  I  backed  out,"  In  eiplanatiou 
of  the  backing-out  process,  he  says  it  consisted  simply  in  not 
going  to  any  more  meetings,  though  he  afterwards  talked 
with  members  in  regard  to  its  affairs.  Being  asked  if  he  had 
denounced  the  Klan  and  openly  and  publicly  severed  bis  con- 
nection with  it,  lie  replied,  ' '  I  did  not  dare  to  do  so."  And 
being  asked  what  he  feared,  he  answered,  "I  tbink  if  I  had 
publicly  denounced  them  I  would  have  incurred  their  dis- 
pleasure. I  feared  personal  violence.  ...  I  would  not 
have  done  itforaoy  amount  of  money.  .  .  ,  I  say  candidly, 
I  should  have  been  endangering  my  life  to  have  done  so." 

Judge  Schenck  was  an  original  secessionist,  a  member  of  the 
Secession  Convention  of  North  Carolina  in  1861,  and  a  valiant 
fire-eater  until  war  began.  After  three  months'  service  as  a 
Confederate  Commissary,  he  tired  of  war's  alarms  and  became 
a  Confederate  tax-collector  or  ti thing-master  for  the  counties 
o(  Lincoln  and  Gaston  while  the  war  lasted.  He  ifl  of  an  ei- 
cellent  family  and  of  'the  best  social  and  political  standing 
until  this  day.  His  testimony  may  be  found  in  VoL  2,  K.  K. 
Rep.,  pp.  86S  to  415, 

In  order  to  trace  the  cODocction  between  Genera]  Forrest's 
"Invisible  Empire"  and  such  inferior  "  realms"  or  "domioions" 
of  it  as  the  above  document  would  go  to  indicate,  as  well  as  to 
suggest  the  high  and  holy  aims  of  the  order,  we  may  here  look 
at  a  few  of  the  provisions  of  the  Preterit  or  CotutUtttion  re- 
ferred to  in  Chap.  UL 

"We,  the  '  ♦  reverently  acknowledge  the  Majesty  and  8ii- 
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premacj  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  recognise  the  gODdoeu  And 
providence  of  the  aame. 

"paBAMBLK. 

"Worccognize  our  relations  to  the  United  States  Government, 
and  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  its  laws. 

"  APPKLLATIOK. 

"AbticlbI.  This  organization  shall  be  styled  and  denom- 
intitcd  the  '  •  . 

' '  Tnxxs. 

"  Article  II.  The  officers  of  this  *  shall  conust  of  a  Gnnd 
^Vi^n^d  of  the  Empire  and  his  ten  Genii  ;  a  Grand  Dragon  ot 
the  Realm  and  his  eight  Hydras  ;  a  Grand  Titan  of  I&  Do- 
minion and  hia  six  Furies  ;  a  Grand  Giant  of  the  ProyillC*  and 
his  four  Goblins  ;  a  Grand  Cyclops  of  the  Den  aad  Ul  two 
Night-Uawks  ;  a  Grand  Magi,  a  Grand  Monk,  ft  Ofsad  Ex- 
chequer, a  Grand  Turk,  a  Grand  Scribe,  a  Grand  SenUnel,  and 
a  Grand  Ensign. 

"6ec.  2.  The  body-politic  of  this  *  shall  be  doigittted 
and  known  as  Ghouls.'"  [ !] 

Then  follow  Tarious  articles,  edicts,  &c.,  closing  iritfa  tliis 
aSocting 

■■l'envoi. 

"  To  the  lovers  of  law  and  order,  peace  and  jusU**,  W»  vend 
you  greeting  ;  and  to  the  shades  of  the  veneralad  dttd  we 
affectionately  dedicate  the  +  t ." 

[Whether  "ft"  means  "the  daggers,"  or  somethiBg  tnorc 
recondite,  must  be  left  to  the  reader's  ingenuity,  ] 

The  other  source  of  information  as  to  the  spirit  ami  >ni- 
muB  which  led  this  secret  army  to  assail  their  uunaad  fend 
helpless  vietiraa  in  every  State  of  the  South  with  sodl  UBa- 
nimit;  of  action  is  the  language  of  the  notices  and  wamliigB 
served  on  intended  victims  and  persons  obnoxious  to  ita  mmn- 
berskip.  And  inasmuch  as  these  are  the  declarations  mad*  by 
the  Eu-Klux  tlientaelvee,  it  must  commend  itself  to  kII  ■■  a 
peculiarly  fair  and  reliable  method  of  obtuuing  nu^  in- 
formation. 

These  notices,  served  on  men  by  being  left  at  their  doon  or 
sent  to  them  in  some  secret  way,  were  of  almost  every  con- 
ceivable form — coffins,  knives,  and  written  or  printed  letters, 
adorned  with  symbolic  figures.  The  skull  and  cross-bones 
were  favorite  devices.     There  were  very  few  prominent  Union 
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men  or  Republicans  who  did  not  receive  more  or  less  numer- 
oua  warnings  of  this  chsracter.  Hanj  testify  that  they  had 
received  several.  They  were  usually  followed  by  some  demon- 
stration against  the  party  threatened,  but  not  always.  Some- 
times several  "camps"  or  "dens"  would,  independently  of 
each  other,  direct  a  warning  to  be  sent  to  the  same  individual. 
The  writer  has  seen  hundreds  of  these,  and  has  received  a 
number  of  them  himself.  They  are  valuable  not  only  as  show* 
ing  the  real  animus  of  the  writers,  but  also  as  disclosing  the 
sentiments  of  a  community  in  which  these  things  were  almost 
08  common  as  anything  ia  nature.  Wc  give  some  few  samples, 
preceding  them  with  the  names  of  the  recipients  : — 

Alfred  Richardson,  a  prosperous  and  thrifty  colored  man, 
of  Clarke  County,  Georgia,  testifies  to  having  received  the 
following  : — 

"They  say  you  are  making  too  much  money  [he  was  keep- 
ing a  grocery],  and  they  do  not  allow  any  nigger  to  rise  that 
way ;  that  you  can  control  all  the  colored  votes,  and  they  intend 
to  break  you  up  and  run  you  of!  so  that  they  can  control  the 
balance."     (Vol.  6:  pp.  1-6.) 

Of  the  same  character  are  the  following,  to  three  of  the  ten- 
ants  of  Jerry  Owens,  a  colored  man  of  industry  and  thrift,  of 
Tatnall  County,  Georgia,  who  had  been  previously  run  oS  by 
them,  but  still  held  his  lands. 

"Henry  Frazer:  Weseethat  you  are  building  on  Jerry 
Owens'  i>lacc.  You  must  atop  at  once  and  vacate  in  80' days. 
When  you  leave  set  fire  to  all  the  buildings,  as  it  will  save  us  the 
trouble  of  doing  it.  Do  it  in  30  days ;  if  you  don't,  when  we 
come  we  will  treat  you  harshly.  Bo  get  out  in  80  days  or  you 
will  have  to  su&er  the  consequences." 

"Tatnall  Co.,  Dec.  15th,  1870. 

"Adam  Stapford:  The  object  of  this  note  is  to  inform  you 
that  you  must  vacate  Jerry  Owens'  place.  He  was  run  ofi  and 
his  house  burnt,  and  now  you  are  building  and  improving  it. 
You  have  been  informed  once  not  to  do  it.  Now,  for  the  last 
time,  you  must  vacate  that  place  in  one  month,  or  you  will  be 
visited  and  dealt  with  harshly.  When  you  leave  set  fire  to  all 
the  houses  and  fences.  We  will  come  to  see  you  in  80  days  if 
you  dont  leave." 

"  Tatnall  Co.,  Dec  .18th,  1870. 
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"  To  Thouab  Ai-LEN  {(reedman)  ;  You  are  in  great  danger; 
you  are  going  heedless  with  the  Rulicals  and  against  the  wbite 

fiupulatiun.  .  .  .  Just  vot«  or  use  JOur  influpnce  for  the 
ladicalB,  and.jou  go  up,  certain.  .  .  .  You  arc  marked  and 
watched  closely  by  the  K.  K.  K." 

"  By  order  of  the  Grand  Cycxops."    (Vol.  7:p.  010.) 

These  notices  were  not  obeyed,  and  a  terrible  punishmeDt 
followed. 

JoHB  Taitlok  Colsuar  (white)  j  President  of  Demopolis, 
Marengo  Co.,  Alabama;  Mail  Bouto  Agent  on  Nortli  and  South 
Alabama  B.  R.  ;  appointed  by  infiucnce  of  Representative 
Hays  (Rep.)  ;  left  the  road  because  he  was  threatened  by  the 
E.  £.,  who  had  shortly  before  shot  a  colored  mail  route  sgMit 
in  broad  daylight,  in  his  postal  car,  on  this  road.  Reason  : 
they  did  not  intend  to  allow  any  negro  route  agents,  or  negro 
firemen,  or  negro  brakesmen,  on  tlie  rood.  The  notice  to  Cote- 
man  was  a  letter  wliich  he  gut  from  the  Colera  post-office, 
a  copy  of  which  may  be  seen  on  the  page  opposite. 

This  man  was  too  wise  to  disregard  the  warning  given,  and 
HO  no  doubt  saved  his  life. 

The  following  batch  of  notices  present  some  interesting  fea- 
tures. They  were  presented  by  the  witness  whose  testimony  ia 
given  in  brief  with  them  :— 

Jos.  H.  Speed;  Bom  and  educated  in  Virginia,  lived  for 
Bomc  time  in  North  Carolina,  and  then  removed  to  Alabama. 
Has  lived  in  Marion,  Perry  County,  since  1858.  Never  been 
out  of  the  South  till  after  the  war.  Waa  a  school-teacher  when 
war  broke  out ;  an  officer  in  Confederate  army  from  near  begin- 
ning of  the  war  till  appointed  by  Governor  of  Alabama  na  St»te 
Agent  at  the  Virginia  Salt  Works.  After  war  was  member  of 
Alabama  Constitutional  Convention,  and  joined  Republican 
party  when  the  Republican  Legislature  removed  all  disfranckisc- 
mcnta  in  the  Slate,  Married  twice,  ladies  of  Perry  County 
families.  Is  now  Register  and  Master  of  Chancery  Court  of 
his  District. 

Testifies  that  an  EDglishman  named  Qeo,  A.  Clark  was  teach- 
ing negro  school  in  Sumter  County;  band  of  men  look  him  out, 
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whipped  him  very  severelj,  shot  him  and  huag  him,  leaving 
him  for  dead.     He  crawled  oS  and  recovered.' 

Testifies:  "When  I  was  in  Tuscaloosa  to  take  part  in  reor- 
ganizing  the  university,  Professor  Whitfield,  a  Proiessor  in  the 
institution,  gave  me  some  letters  which  I  have  here,  which 
were  addressed  to  studentsof  the universit;.  There  were  only 
a  very  few  Btudents  there.  These  letters  had  a  string  tied 
around  them,  and  were  hung  upon  this  dagger  [witness  pro- 
duces a  dagger], which  was  stuck  into  one  of  the  doors  of  the 
university.  One  of  these  students  was  the  son  of  ex-Governor 
Smith.     The  letters  are  as  follows:— 

"  David  Smith  :  Tou  have  received  one  notice  from  us,  and 

this  shall  be  our  last.    You  nor  no  other  d d  son  of  a  d d 

radical  traitor  shall  stay  at  our  university.  Leave  here  in  leaa 
than  ten  days,  for  in  that  time  we  will  viut  the  place  and  it 
will  not  be  well  for  you  to  be  found  out  there.  The  State  is 
oura,  and  bo  shall  our  university  be.  Written  by  the  secretary 
by  order  of  the  Klan." 

"  Skavev  :  You  have  received  one  notice  from  us  to  leave. 
This  is  the  last.  Wc  will  be  out  in  force  in  less  than  ten  days, 
and  it  will  not  be  good  for  you  to  be  found  out  there.  We  are 
resolved  it  shall  not  be  carried  on  under  the  present  faculty. 
Some  have  been  wise  enough  to  take  our  warning.  Do  the 
same.     The  Klan." 

"Charles  Muncki.:  Youhadbettergetbackwhere  joucamo 

from.     We  don't  want  any  d d  Yank  at  our  colleges.     In 

less  than  ten  days  we  will  come  to  sec'if  you  obey  our  warning. 
If  not  look  out  for  hell,  for,  d — n  you,  we  will  show  you  thai 
you  shall  not  stay,  yon  nor  no  one  else  in  that  college.  This 
IS  your  first  notice  ^  let  it  be  your  last.  The  Elan,  by  the 
Secretary." 

"  Horton:  They  say  you  are  of  good  democratic  family.  If 
you  arc,  leave  the  university,  and  that  quick.  We  don't  intend 
that  the  concern  shall  run  any  longer.  This  is  the  second  no- 
tice that  you  have  received ;  you  will  get  no  other.  In  less 
than  ten  days  we  intend  to  clean  out  the  concern.  We  vUl 
have  good  southern  men  there  or  none.  By  order  of  the 
K.  K.  K." 

"This  Charles  Muncel,  to  whom  one  of  the  letters  was  ad- 
dressed, was  a  young  man  from  the  State  of  New  York,  as  1 
was  informed  by  ooe  of  the  faculty. 

"  Q.   Did  those  students  leave  ? 

"  A.  They  left;  they  were  smart  enough  for  that."  (Vol.  8: 
p.  410.) 
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With  these  sample  declarationB  of  the  intent  of  the  redoubt- 
able Elan  to  labor  for  the  political  and  social  regeneration  of 
the  Bouth  in  their  own  peculiar  fashion,  we  may  pass  on  to 
other  points,  repeating,  however,  what  has  been  said  above, 
that  these,  and  the  other  indications  to  be  found  hereafter, 
while  varying  in  immediate  application,  all  point  to  the  same 
principle,  namely :  that  negroes  and  Northerners  who  presume 
to  differ  from  their  neighbors  in  politics  are  not  to  be  tolerated 
at  the  South  on  a  plane  of  political  equality  with  the  native 
whites. 

Fair-minded  Northerners  will  hope  that  this  is  an  exaggera- 
tion ;  fair-minded  Southerners  will  see  in  it  nothing  strange, 
and  will  only  wonder  why  so  much  pother  is  made  about  a 
matter  of  course. 
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CEAPTBR  VT. 

THB  DIBOUIBE8  AND  HODKS  OF  OPKB4TI0W. 

Tne  character  of  the  disguises  worn,  their  completeness  and 
uniformity  of  style,  Bhed  no  little  light  upon  the  character  and 
purposes  of  the  organization.  The  cut  which  is  given  at  page 
225  of  Part  I.  IB  drawn  directly  from  a  disguise  captured  On  a 
North  Carolina  Ku-Klui  who  was  an  officer  of  the  Elan.  The 
following  descriptions  wilt  show  how  it  corresponded  with  the 
disguises  worn  by  them  in  Georgia,  Alahama  and  Mississippi. 
It  will  tio  remarked  that  in  its  early  stages  the  uniform  seems 
to  have  been  generally  white,  perhaps  to  correspond  with  one 
of  the  names  adopted,  "The  WhiteBrotherhood,"  Afterwards 
it  seems  to  have  been  universally  black  with  red  trimmings. 

Mr,  O.  B,  BntNETT,  in  describing  a  raid  which  was  made 
upon  him  in  Summerville,  Georgia,  in  1870,  when  ho  was  a 
liepublican  candidate  for  Congress,  says: — 

"About  13  o'clock  I  beard  whistles  about  over  the  town, 

and  knew  in  a  moment  what  it  was They  were 

dressed  in  wbaC  appeared  to  be  white  gowns,  and  their  horses 
were  also  disguised.  I  could  not  tell  exactly  what  tbeir  dis- 
guises were,  thougli  I  looked  as  close  as  I  could.  I  took  it  to 
be  a  white  gown  over  their  persons  and  a  white  sheet  over  their 
horses."    (Vol.  7:  p.  849.) 

Though  he  says  he  knew  everybody  in  the  county,  he  failed 
to  recognize  one  of  them. 

Mr.  C  C.  HuoiiM  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
Georgia  Ku-K!ux: — 

"  They  had  something  over  their  bodies  similar  to  gowns.  1 
have  a  cap  here  which  was  found  at  the  place  where  I  was 
whipped,  next  morning.     There  was  a  stick  placed  in  the  hind 

Eart  of  this  cap  to  make  it  stand  up  straight.  And  there  are 
oles  here,  as  you  can  see,  for  the  eyes  and  mouth  and  nose, 
marked  by  some  red  stuff."     (Vol.  0 :  p.  640.) 

Bcv.  A.  8.  Lakik,  the  Methodist  clergyman  already  quoted, 
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who  because  of  his  coaoectioii  with  the  Northern  brajich 
that  church  seems  to  have  been  no  object  of  especial  n 
to  the  Klao,  thus  describes  their  uniform  in  AlnbHmn :  — 

"  I  have  mjself  seen  the  Klan  ridiae  on  Severn)  Occnaiotu. 
Thej  wore  very  hideous.  Thej  geneml^'  wear  very  high  caps, 
of  a  conical  form,  very  tall  nud.runniiig  up  to  a  potnt,  Bud 
without  brim ;  with  eye  and  mouth  holes,  heut'j  niustturhcs  aud 
long  beards  painted,  generally  with  long  black  gowns.  Their 
signals  are  civ  en  by  means  of  whistles,  common  hunting 
whistles,  similar  to  those  you  will  hear  for  st&rtiiig  street  cats. 
(Vol  8:  p.  120,) 

John'  A.  Miknis,  born  and  raised  in  North  Cajulina;  lived 
i a  Tennessee  from  1838  to  18(i0,  and  since  then  in  Alabama; 
lawyer,  now  (1871)  U.  8.  Dist.  Attorney  tor  N.  Dist.  Alaluima, 
describing  the  disguise  of  parties  on  a  raid  into  Eutaw,  Ala., 

"They  were  disguised  with  black  iooao  gowna,  with  some- 
thing that  covered  their  faces,  Eonicthing  like  iiuills  that  made 
them  look  like  long,  big  teeth,  and  made  a  peculiar  sort  of 
noise.  They  were  on  horseback,  the  horses  being  disguised  by 
having  black  hung  over  them."    (Vol.  8  ;  p.  S28-9.) 

Wn-r-iAU  11.  Lr-vtz,  native  of  Limestone  Co.,  Ala,;  alwuys 
lived  there;   Sheriff  of  the  county ;  says: — 

"IhavesecnportionsoftlioEu-Elux  in  their  costumes,  throe 
times,  I  think.  They  were  mounted,  their  horaes  coTcrod — 
disguised.  I  have  seen  of  late  (1870-1)  some  disguisca  that 
were  captured  the  otlier  day,  nod  they  compare  very  well  with 
those  worn  in  1868.  The  disguise  covered  the  body,  tha  head 
and  the  face.  There  is  lung  hair,  I  suppose  about  a  foot  long, 
coming  out  of  the  face,  as  if  it  were  mustaches,  han^ng  down 
at  least  a  foot.  I  do  not  know  where  they  were  manufactured, 
but  Ihey  showed  some  skill  in  the  construction."  (Vol.  0: 
p.  733.) 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  might  well  rank 
as  nu  citpert  on  the  subject : — ■ 

Jambs  H.  Mosb,  farmer.     Lived  near  Iluntsvillc,  Ala.,  i 
1800  (five  years).    Has  seen  disguised  bands  six  different  times, 
varying  from  3  to  30,  all  mounted,  annc-d,  horses  and  ii 
guised. 

"Nobody  con  toll  who  they  are,  for  some 
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sort  of  a  mouth-piece  with  them  to  talk  through  that  don't 
tniikc  ft  natural  tone  at  all,  and  then  their  faces  are  covered  up. 
What  t  call  our  home-DiBde  Eu-Klux  have  rather  a  cheap  rig 
on  by  the  side  of  our  ordiuary  Ku-Klux.  This  gown  I  found 
was  just  a  loose  gown  with  big  long  sleeves  to  it,  and  then  they 
have  a  pii:ce  of  the  long  gown  thrown  up  over  the  head  if  they 
waut  it,  but  it  has  eye-holes,  and  all  Christendom  could  not- 
tell  who  was  inside  of  it  by  seeing  the  eyes.  What  I  call  tho 
Tennessee  Ku-Klux  had  a  very  good  rig.  They  look  pretty 
well,  with  a  red  coat  trimmed  ofi  with  black,  and  when  they 
tlirew  the  piece  up  over,  it  was  lined  with  different  color  from 
the  rest.  They  ha<l  a  sort  of  rubber  cape  with  fixings  to  como 
all  over  thcni  in  a  rain-storm.  They  could  wear  that  down." 
IVol.  8:  p.  B19.> 

Oko.  Taylor  (colored)  Methodist  Episcopal  preacher,  mar- 
ried, industrious,  who  was  severely  whipped  and  driven  away 
from  Stevenson,  Ala.,  describes  his  assailants  thus:^ 

"  There  were  twelve  of  them.  They  had  on  something  like 
an  old-fashioned  hunting-shirt,  as  they  have  them  in  this 
southern  part.  They  had  a  belt  around  them,  and  were  biit- 
toni-d  plumb  up  here,  and  had  a  black  gown  that  came  all 
around ;  some  had  black  gowns  and  some  other  cilors.  Tliey 
were  of  different  colors.  Over  their  heads  they  had  wliiit 
seemed  to  me  like  a  clolh;  it  had  marks  mado  over  it  for  eye- 
brows, n[id  holes  cut  fur  eyes,  and  a  place  for  tho  nose,  and 
tlicy  were  tied  around  tho  neck  and  back  of  tho  head  below  in 
some  way  under  the  cliin.  Some  of  them  had  something  like 
horns."     (Vol.  8  :  p.  574.) 

JosErii  OiLi.  (colored)  was  whipped  by  the  Ku-Klux  (200 
lashes)  and  shot  at  twice  because  he  refused  to  give  u|>  his 
horse,  which  they  said  they  wanted  to  ride  back  to  hell.  Tln'y 
Biiid  they  came  from  there,  and  had  couriers  from  tlie>i3  nhie 
times  a  day,  and  they  wanted  that  horse  to  "toto"thcm.  Tlicy 
visited  him  again,  searching  for  arms: — 

"They  had  on  gowns  just  like  your  overcoat,  that  came 
down  to  tho  toes;  and  some  woulil  bo  red  and  some  black,  like 
a  lady's  dress,  only  open  beforOi  The  hats  were  made  of  pajHT, 
and  about  eighteen  uichcs  long,  and  at  the  top  about  us  thick 
as  your  ankle,  and  down  around  tho  eyes  it  wa-i  bound  like 
horse-covers,  and  on  tho  month  there  was  liair  of  some  descrip- 
tion, I  don't  know  what.  It  looked  like  a  mustache,  coming 
down  to  the  breast,  and  you  couldn't  hco  none  of  the  face,  nor 
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nothing.  You  couldn't  see  a  thing  of  them.  Boinc  had  borni 
abuut.iu  long  as  my  finger,  and  mudQ  bluck.  They  said  thej 
caute  from  hell;  tliat  they  died  ut  Shiloh  fight  &ud  Bull  Run." 
(Vol.  0:pp.  813,  814) 

The  uniform  of  the  Mississippi  Eu-Klux  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  interesting  description  given  by  CoL  A.  P. 
Htrooras  of  the  disguise  worn  by  the  K.  K.  band  of  130  men 
who  whipped  liim  near  Aberdeen,  Monroe  Co,,  Miss.,  on  the 
night  of  March  0,  18T0  (Vol.  H  ipp.  273,  2T4):— 

"The  gown  they  had  on  came  just  about  half-way  down 
below  the  knee ;  it  was  cut  rather  like  a  tight  night-gown,  luid 
was  close  fitting  over  their  coats,  tuid  slashed  up  on  each  side. 
BO  OS  to  allow  them  to  step  well.  There  was  a  band  around 
the  waist,  and  all  up  and  down,  in  front  of  their  gowns,  were 
the  Bfuno  sort  of  buttDus;  that  struck  me  as  anotlior  eingiilor 
thing;  tliey  wore  nil  pearl  buttons.  Their  head-piece,  the 
front  of  it,  was  a  pitce  of  cloth  rounded  to  a  point,  and  came 
down  to  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  long  enough  to  cuver 
the  beards  of  most  of  them;  but  I  saw  the  beards  of  some  of 
them  even  under  thnt — those  who  had  long  beanis.  In  these 
faoe-pieeea  were  large  round  holes  for  tlie  eyes,  two  inches  i 
across.  The  hole  for  tlie  mouth  in  the  face-picco  wns  a  very 
largo  hole.  Around  thcHB  mouth-holes  and  cye-hoka  were  rings 
of  red,  to  make  them  look  like  blood ;  I  do  not  know  what 
they  were  stained  with.  The  bock  part  of  the  head-piece,  . 
when  placed  around  in  front,  came  down  just  over  the  eye- 
brows; when  riding,  or  not  at  their  work,  they  always  put 
their  headpieces  on  with  the  loog  piece  back,  and  the  back 
piece  in  front,  in  order  to  give  them  nn  unobstructed  Tiew. 
They  could  turn  it  around,  and  let  the  long  round  piece  hang 
down  behind  when  they  were  riding;  many  times  they  have 
been  seen  in  that  way  in  the  country.  The  color  was  pure 
wliite ;  there  was  no  difference  in  color.  .  .  .  Their  cloth- 
tug  was  all  of  the  same  pattern  and  form;  they  were  all  cut 
and  made  garments." 

The  portability  of  this  disguise  is  a  matter  of  importance. 
The  utmost  ingenuity  was  displayed  in  its  construction  to 
ofTect  this  end.  The  one  from  which  the  iltustration  is  taken 
could  cosily  be  folded  and  pushed  in  one  side  of  the  ordinary 
saddle-bags  in  use  in  that  country.  By  this  means  men  could 
riilo  along  the  roods  in  open  day  or  at  night  on  their  way  to 
the  appointed  rendezvous  in  their  ordinary  garb  and  mttnct 
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^V  ba  attention.  It  via  tor  thii  reason,  too,  tlint  a  Bingle 
masked  and  dUguised  Eu-Klus  was  hardly  ever  met  upon  the 
roads.  The  disguise  was  assumed  at  the  place  o(  nsEemblj, 
and  removed  immediately  after  their  work  was  done,  and  they 
dispersed  in  peace  to  their  homes. 

The  method  of  procedure  among  tlie  Klans  does  not  fully  aj)- 
pear  from  the  Toiumes  of  the  Iteport,  since  at  thai  time  very 
few  of  the  members  had  made  confession,  and  the  few  who 
were  willing  to  disclose  its  workings  feared  to  do  so  because 
of  its  jMwer.  In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1H73,  however, 
numerous  members  of  the  Klan,  becoming  apprelieusivc  of 
punishment,  made  conteasion  and  revealed  the  secret  working 
of  the  Klaa.  From  several  hundred  of  these  confessions 
which  have  been  put  at  our  disposal  wo  select  some  passages 
which  may  throw  light  on  the  methods  of  the  Klaa.     Owing 

■to  the  fact  that  all  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes  have  been 
intnestied  by  Bpecial  act,  and  that  it  might  be  unpleasant  if 
^t  unsafe  for  the  parties  who  made  confession,  their  names 
will  bo  suppressed.  The  confessions,  however,  arc  all  legal 
documents,  duly  sigucd  and  sworn  to  before  a  subscribing 
officer  of  Court. 
Saya  one  :— 

"  I  was  a  member  of  Camp  No.  3,  and  I  was  sent  to  meet  n 
party  from  Camp  14o.  7,  and  guide  them  to  the  residence  of 

and .     I  do  not  know  what  camp  passed 

the  order  that  these  parties  should  be  visited.     I  only  did  as 

»I  was  directed." 
Another  says : — 
"It  was  the  usual  thing  for  one  camp  to  pass  sentence  and 
anotlKT  to  execute  it.     Wlienevcr  an  order  was  received  from 
another  camp  the  Chief  was  required  to  detail  men  to  perform 
it,  uo  matter  what  it  might  be." 

One  who  had  been  sent  to  pilot  a  party  from  another  canip 
Bud:— 

"  I  met  J.  B with  a  detail  of  men  from  his  camp,  and 

w  there  was  a  aquad  from  ours,  but  wo  had  no  Chief  there.    I  do 

^iBot  know  what  camp  passed  the  decree,  nor  do  1  know  what  it 

When  I  was  ordered  to  go  and  act  as  pilot,  I  was  told  that 

P'Mrtiun  men  were  to  be  visited.     1  don't  remember  that  I  wiis 
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I  told  what  was  to  be  douc  with  thera.  When  ve  met,  oobodf 
[  leemed  to  kaoyr  nbnt  it  was.  A  H<iuad  wus  to  havu  come  from 
the  SheriifTa  camp  with  thu  orders,  but  thej  did  not  get  there 
in  time.  So  it  was  put  to  o  vote  whether  he  should  be  whipped 
or  hanged.  A  majority  voted  in  favor  of  hanging.  Vi'e  voted 
with  the  uplifted  band." 
Another,  who  w 


a  poor  m&n,  said: 

' '  I  was  initiated  iti  Mr,  "n  store, 

I  had  no  horse,  but  rode  J.  E.'e 


I 
I 


Hay,  who  said  to  me  thut  if  I  didu' 
better  I'll  get  "visittd"  myself.  I  told  him  I  couldn't  go 
on  raids  because  I  hud  do  borse.  He  said  there  needn't  lie  any 
trouble  on  that  account.  There  were  plfiity  of  nj/w  wJW 
eouWn't  go  on.  raid*  irbo  had  govl  koriie*  that  I  could  get  I 
went  on  u  good  many  raids  after  that,  and  <ilaayt  had  u  hvrie 
JkmUhed  tne." 
An  other  siud : — 

"I  was  ordered  to  meet  a  party  who  were  coming  from 
Stokes  County,  at  a  certmn  cross-roads.  1  understood  that  llie 
orders  were  to  interrupt  Judge  Settle  on  his  way  home  from 
Raleigh,  and  tie  him  on  the  bridge  nigh  his  lioiisc  and  bum  it 
up.  Tliere  had  been  a  heap  of  trouble  about  that  Iiridgi-,  aud 
le  Camp  allowed  they'd  get  rid  o(  the  bridge  and  tli«  Jud(re 
:  once.  I  didn't  go  because  I  was  sick,  but  I  beard  after- 
■ards  that  the  Judge  didn't  come."  " 

Tlicse  perhaps   siifEcioutly  illustrate   the  main    feature  of 
their  operations. 

Very  great  suqirise  has  Iwen  felt  at  the  North  that  such  an 
organization  could  carry  ort  such  wholesale  outmge  witli 
slight  a  ]iereentiige  of  accident  or  fatality  occurring  to 
themselves.  Tho  inquiry  is  always  made,  '■  Why  did  the  vic- 
timsnotflght!"  Fight  whom)  Figlit  whcnl  Whenattnckcd.il 
was  a  hundred  against  one,  in  the  dead  of  night,  with  the 
added  chances  of  almost  invariable  surprise.  And  os  for  puu- 
ishing  tlie  malefaetors  afterwards,  whom  would  you  select  I 
"1  did  not  know  one  of  them  from  Adam,"  was  the  universal 
statement.  But  added  to  tbis  was  the  fiict  that  almost  imiver- 
sally  the-first  thing  done  was  to  disarm  the  negroes  and  leave 
A  Foor»  Hrraml,"  pp.  aeS-S. 
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them  dcfenceksa.  From  all  ports  of  the  countty  come  testi- 
mony like  this  of  William  Ford  (colored),  Huntsville,  Ala: — 

"  Have  frequently  heard  of  Ku-Klux  visiting  tho  colored 
people's  houEUB  for  the  purpose  of  takins  their  Brmaofdefuriae. 
They  called  on  me  for  my  arms  that  nignt.  I  had  none.  They 
took  the  arms  from  mighty  near  all  the  colored  people  in  the 
Dcighhorhood.  In  1868,  men  that  claimed  to  be  Ku-KIui:,' 
from  each  way,  so  far  as  1  could  learn,  went  about  the  country 
taking  arms  away  from  the  colored  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,"     (Vol.  9:  p.  083.) 

Or  that  of  Gboroe  Cobnelids  (Vol.  9:  p.  1195),  who  says:— 

"  There  is  not  a  colored  man  in  all  my  country  who  has  or 
dared  liave  a  gun  or  pistol.  The  Eu-Elux  took  them  all  and 
threatened  to  kill  any  one  who  should  keep  one." 

Oi  that  of  a  colored  soldier  who  was  beaten  for  having 
served  the  country  and  fought  for  hia  own  liberty — Georoe 
BoPKn  (colored),  Huntaville : — 

"  Tlic  Ku-Khix  took  a  great  many  arms  from  the  people  that 
year;  pUlols,  end  guns,  and  I  don't' know  what.  This  man 
saya  to  me,  '  You  were  a  colored  soldier ;  you  was  a  man  that 
fought  against  your  master.'  I  said,  'Yes,  Sir,  I  was  in  tho 
Union  Army  and  fought  for  my  liberty.  I  was  called  and  I 
went.'"    (Vol  9:  p.  089.) 

JonK  H.  K'.'iGEii,  Disbursing  Agent  Freedman's  Bureau,  gives 
a  list  of  Gl  names,  colored  men,  who  were  visited  by  men  in 
disguise,  threatened,  whipped,  and  deprived  of  their  guns,  be- 
tween the  fall  of  18(18  and  IBTl.  Also  notes  several  cases  of 
hanging,  and  threats  of  death  and  whipping  if  they  should  vote 
at  election,  or  if  they  did  not  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  This 
all  in  Madison  Co.,  Ala.     (Vol.  9:  pp.  828-931.) 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  several  legislatures  first 
convened  after  the  war  enacted  what  were  termed  "  Black 
Codes,"  which  forbade  colored  people  "to  keep  firearms 
of  any  kind,"  and  made  tho  possession  of  such  a  criminal 
oftcnso  which  was  punishable  by  a  fine  equal  to  twice  tho  value 
of  the  weapon  60  unlawfully  kept,  or,  "if  that  be  not  immediate- 
ly paid,  by  corporeal  punishment. "  These  Black  Codes  fari her 
exemplified  the  spirit  of  the  Elan  and  show  to  what  feeling  it 
owes  its  origin  by  providing  that  "no  i>erBOn  of  color  shall 
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^^^1     pursue  or  practice  the  art,  trade,  or  business  of  ftn  artisan,  me- 

^^^B     chanic  or  shopkeeper,  or  any  other  trado  or  employment  (beside 

^^^H    that  of  husbnndry  or  that  of  a  servant  under  cootract  for  labor). 

^^^H   until  lie  sbtJI  have  obtained  &  license,  which  license  ehall  be 

^^^H   good  only  for  oneyar."     Tfie  fee  forsiich  license  ran  from  $10 

^^^H    to   t^tO  P^r  aDDum,  and  no  such  license  wna  exncted  from  the 

^^^H    wliitea.     The   evident  purpose  of  it  all  nns  tn  handicap  th« 

^^^^H    negro  with  unequal  conditions  so  as  to  prevent  the  pos^bility 

^^^1    of  his  rise  in  the  scale  of  wiinlth  and  intelligence. 

'  Tho  vagrant  laws  which  constituted  a  part  of  tluM  '*Blnck 

Codes,"  were  models  of  cunning  and  delilwrate  cnul^.     Ken 

and  women  were  compelled  to  let  their  labor  by  contiKi,  and 

those  who  failed  to  do  so  within  a  certain  period  mn  id/ed 

as  "  vagrants,"  their  labor  sold  by  tlie  slierifi  al  ptdiUe  tntcrj 

(to  tho  highest  bidder  to  pay  the  costs  and  fine.  Cfriond  {h.'o- 
plo  traveling  in  other  counties  or  districts  than  tlioa*  kl'Wbic 
thoy  resided  without  a  certificate  or  pass  from  the  " 
"  MistTFKS  ■'  who  employed  them,  were  liable  to  be  W 
Bold  in  like  manner.  Bueh  a  vagrant  kn,  in  its  mtfa  fnUOTL's. 
Js  now  in  force  in  tho  State  of  Alabama.  In  soma  inatances 
employers  have  combined  together,  agreeing  not  to  paf  more 
than  two  dollars  per  month  for  sueh  "vagrant"  labor.  As 
the  fine  and  costs  usually  range  from  ¥30  to  9a0,  it  will  bo  seen 
that  such  a  law  establishes  a  very  reasonable  substitat*  tor  the 
Slavery  which  preceded  it. 
The  "  Black  Code"  of  Louisiana  was  perhaps  the  »o«t  infa- 
mous piece  of  logislotive  brutality  that  ever  di^[raeod  tba  slut* 
Utc-book  of  a  Christian  land  :  "  In  that  State  all  s^cultural 
laborers  were  compelled  to  make  labor  controcls  daring  the 
first  Urn  days  of  January,  for  the  ne\t  year.  Tho  contract  once 
made,  the  laborer  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  leave  hia  place  of 
employment  during  the  year  except  upon  conditions  not  likely 
to  happen  and  eas'ly  j  t  d      Tlie  master  was  allowed  to 

make  deductions  of  h  s  nants  wages  for  '  injuries  done  to 
animals  and  agricul  al  mpl  m  s  committed  to  his  care,' 
thus  making  the  negro  [        Ho  for  wear  and  tear.     De- 

ductions wore  to  te  n   d    f        b  d  or  negligent  work,'  tho 
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master  being  the  judge.  For  every  act  of  '  disobedience) '  a 
fine  of  one  dollar  was  impoaed  on  the  offender — disobedience 
being  a  technical  term  mode  to  include,  besides  'neglect  of 
duty,'  and  'leaving  home  without  permissipn,'  such  feai^ul 
offenses  as  'impudence,'  or  'swearing,'  or  'indecent  lan- 
guage in  the  presence  of  the  employer,  his  family,  or  agent,' 
or  'quarreling  or  fighting  with  one  another.'  The  master  or 
his  agent  might  osisail  every  ear  with  profaneness  aimed  at  the 
negro  men,  and  outrage  every  sentimentof  decency  in  the  foul 
language  addressed  to  the  negro  women  ;  but  if  one  of  the 
helpless  creatures,  goaded  to  resistance  and  crazed  under 
tyranny,  should  answer  back  with  impudence,  or  should  relieve 
his  mind  with  an  oath,  or  retort  indecency  upon  indecency,  he 
did  so  at  the  cost  to  himself  of  one  dollar  for  every  outburst. 
Tlie  '  agent '  referred  to  in  the  statute  is  the  well-known  over- 
seer of  the  cotton  region,  and  the  core  with  which  the  law- 
makers of  Louisiana  provided  that  his  delicate  ears  and  sensi- 
tive nerves  should  not  be  offended  with  an  oath  or  an  inde- 
cent word  from  a  negro  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  have 
heard  the  crack  of  the  whip  on  a  Bouthem  plantation." 

The  spirit  of  these  codes  was  but  continued  and  carried  into 
operation  by  the  various  unlawful  operations  which  afterward 
sprung  up  and  ttiU  hold  sway  in  that  section.  The  cruelty 
which  we  find  upon  the  statute-book  is  the  same  spirit  which 
was  exemplified  upon  the  midnight  raid — nothing  more  and 
nothing  less:  the  one  was  the  legitimate  fruit  and  offspring  of 
the  other.  The  former  was  shielded  by  the  mocking  sanction  of 
public  law;  the  latter  by  the  impenetrable  disguiseof  the  Klon. 
Tlie  heart  which  conceived  the  one  guided  the  hand  which  per- 
formed the  other.  Both  were  the  natural  fruit  of  the  institu- 
tion of  Slavery,  the  outcome  and  incidents  of  a  "chivalry" 
which  was  fair  and  white  without,  but  "full  of  dead  mcu's 
bones  within." 

)□  connection  with  this  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  colored  people  are  the  most  peaceably  disposed  race 
upon  earth.  They  are  willing  to  submit  to  almost  any 
affront  in  order  to  avoid  trouble  or  strife.     They  have  always 
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been  in  ft  eerWle  poaition  and  accustomed  ta  the  domin&tioii  and 
arrogaace  ot  the  white  race.  Tosuch  an  extent  nns  tliia  carried 
even  in  the  must  conservative  of  the  Southern  Btat^^s,  North 
Carolina,  thiit  the  commoa  law  waa  warped  and  twisted  to 
suit  the  feeling  and  jircjudices  of  the  times,  bj  its  supreme 
judir.iitl  tribunal,  until  it  came  tu  be  the  luw  of  the  land  that 
impudent  or  diareapectful  words  from  a  free  colored  man  j«s- 
tilivd  an  assault  upon  him  by  n  whit«  man,  and  resistuncc  to 
such  an  assault  jitstilledalLilling.  They  were  accustamed  to  hav- 
ing their  houses  entered  by  the  patrol  before  the  war,  and  in- 
stinctively olicyed  whenever  a  while  mau  commanded.  Tlicy 
were  all  "  croppers"  or  "hirelings"  too,  after  the  war,  and  the 
general  iin|)ression,  in  some  cnsea  the  express  law,  is  tliat  the 
owner  has  the  right  to  enter  the  dwellings  assigned  to  each 
without  thi^ir  consent.  The  first  care  of  the  Ku-Klus  was  to 
disarm  their  victims,  and  every  one  who  resialed  met  a  terrible 
fate.     (Bee  the  story  ot  the  Jellcrs  family,  given  elsewhere.) 

No  belter  iustiLuce  of  this  peaceful,  forbearing,  and  long- 
siiffuring  spirit  of  the  colored  race  can  be  givcD  than  the  fact 
that  although  they  well  knew  that  the  outcome  of  the  war  of 
rpl>ellioa  wua  to  decide  upon  the  continuation  or  termination  of 
thestato  of  bondage  in  wliich  they  were  then  held,  and,  though 
all  the  able-bodied  white  men  were  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
they  were  guilty  of  no  outrages uponthe  defenceless  women  luid 
children  U'ft  in  their  care,  but  wrought  peaceably  and  quietly 
for  their  supjiort  during  the  entire  war,  and  were  tenderly 
respectful  o(  them  afterwards.  Of  this  fact  there  can  be  no  bet- 
ter cr  more  comj)etenC  witness  that  General  J.  U.  Gurdox,  who 
commanded  Stonewall  Jackson's  coqis  after  his  deatli,  and  is 
now  United  Slates  Senator  from  Georgia.     He  says; — 

"As  a  general  thing,  the  negroes  have  behaved  so  well  since 
the  war  tli:it  it  is  a  common  remark  in  Georgia  thatuoroceon 
earth,  released  from  servitude  under  the  circumstances  they 
were,  would  have  behaved  so  well.  1  have  said  so  in  public 
speeches.  Tlie  behaviour  of  the  negroes  durincr  the  war  was 
remarkable.  Wlien  almost  the  entire  white  mule  population 
old  enough  to  bear  arms  was  in  the  army,  and  large  plantations 
were  left  to  be  managed  by  women  and  children,  not  a  single 
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inBurrection  hod  occurred,  not  a  life  had  been  taken ;  and  that, 
too,  vhen  the  Federal  armies  were  marching  through  the 
country  with  freedom,  as  was  understood,  upon  their  banners. 
Scarcely  an  outrage  occurred.  The  negroes  generally  under- 
stood  that  if  the  South  should  be  whipped  their  freedom  would 
be  the  result.  I  notified  my  slaves  of  it  early  in  the  war,  I 
think  it  was  in  1863."     (Vol,  6:  p.  334,) 

Yet  General  Gordon  testifies  (p.  808)  that  a  sort  of  "brother- 
hood" was  established  in  Georgia,  in  1865-0,  for  self-protec- 
tion against  these  well-behaTing  people,  because  the  Union 
League  and  the  carpet-baggers  were  organizing  them,  end  the 
white  natives  feared  them.  He  denies  that  their  organisation 
had  disguises;  and  that  may  easily  have  been  so  at  the  C<U]1- 
mencement;  yet  the  history  of  the  doings  of  the  Eu-Klux  in 
Georgia,  in  186B-70,  differs  in  nothing  from  the  murderous  rec- 
ord of  the  disguised  midnight  "ghouls"  in  the  other  Slates. 
And,  while  on  General  Gordon's  testimony,  we  may  note  a  sin- 
gle question  and  answer  concerning  the  "carpet-bag  govern- 
ment" of  Georgia,  as  late  as  1870:— 

"Q'leitum. — Governor  Bullock  states  in  a  recent  publicstion, 
that  of  all  the  State  officers,  elected  by  the  neoplc  or  appoint- 
ed by  himself,  there  are  not  more  than  a  (lozcn  men  holding 
offices  (and  those  offices  unimportant)  who  are  not  either 
natives  of  the  State  or  residents  of  the  State  before  the  war, 

"Antieer. — I  presume  that  is  true." 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

WHO  WERE  THE  VICTIMS. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  it  appears  that  in  ahnost  every 
instance  the  victims  were  negro  Republicans.  The  few  cases 
in  which  they  were  of  no  politics  at  all  or  of  the  contrary  mode 
of  thought  seem  to  have  been  either  those  who  had  given  some 
offence  to  the  order  generally,  or  against  whom  individuals  of 
the  Klan  had  some  special  grudge.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Klan  was  not  unfrcquently  made  the  instrument  of 
private  malice  and  revenge,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  of  individ- 
ual greed. 

There  is  a  class  of  cases,  too,  of  which  the  reader  will  find 
several  instances  in  these  pages,  where  the  motive  seems  to 
have  been  a  general  envy  or  animosity  towards  negroes  who 
were  getting  along  too  fast  in  the  world,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
white  neighbors. 

Upon  this  point  of  the  character  of  the  victims  the  excep- 
tions made  to  the  general  rule  by  ex-Judge  and  ex-Congress- 
man Hon.  A.  R.  Wright,  of  Georgia,  is  very  suggestive.  After 
having  mentioned  and  sought  to  excuse  various  outrages,  he  is 
asked : — 

''Q.  Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  in  which  the  Ku-Klux 
committed  an  outrage  upon  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party? 

*'A.  I  know  one  instance.  They  whipped  a  man /or /^/-X^-Zwj-- 
ing  without  katefrom  the  head  man,  .  .  .  They  also  whip- 
j)ed  a  white  man  leho  helped  a  iwgro  in  a  fight.  I  think  he  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket.  It  has  generally  been  negroes  and  rad- 
icals they  were  after."     (Vol.  6:  pp.  114-115.) 

Illustrative  of  another  class  is  the  following: 

**If  they  have  anv  difficulty  witli  a  negro  he  is  reported  to 
the  Ku-Klux.  I  noticed  that  just  about  the  time  they  (the 
negroes)  got  done  laying  by  their  crops,  the  Ku-Klux  would  be 
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brought  in  and  they  would  be  run  ofE  so  that  thej  (the  owners 
of  the  land)  could  take  their  crop." 

J.  R.  HoixiDAY,  Oeorgia. 

(Vol.  6;  p.  420.) 

"Negroes  and  whites,  but  principally  negroes,  have  been 
killed,  whipped  and  imposed  on  in  various  ways.  It  has  been 
very  common  for  two  years — so  common  that  it  would  take  a 
right  t/utrp  ea«e  iwe  to  attraet  mu«A  attmtticn .'" 

G.  B.  BuBNBT,  Georgia. 

(Vol.  t-.f.  849.) 

The  Biunc  witness  (who  was  a  candidate  for  CongrcBB  in  1870) 
testifies  of  a  colored  man  named  Jourdan  Ware,  who  was  beat- 
en, and  says : — 

"Tlie  reason  they  gave  for  beating  him  was  that  he  had 
made  some  insulting  remarks  to  a  white  lady.  He  remarked, 
'  liow  d'ye,  ais  V  or  something  of  that  kind,  as  the  young  lady 
passed  down  the  road.  Previous  to  that  time  he  had  borne  the 
reputation  of  being  a  humble  and  obedient  negro.  He  had  a 
little  farm,  and  was  doing  well  and  was  comfortable,  though  in 
a  neighborhood  surrouruiedby  the  'poorer  el/us  of  white  people,  Kho 
did  net  like  hi>  retidenee  there.  I  do  not  say  whether  he  did  or 
did  not  make  the  remark,  though  from  iny  knowledge  of  liim 
my  opinion  ia  that  he  did  not.  ,  ,  ,  They  ahot  a  colored 
man  named  Joe  Kennedy,  and  beat  hia  wife,  who  waa  a  bright 
colored  woman.  The  charge  they  had  against  Joe  Kennedy 
was  tliat  lie  had  married  thia  mulatto  girl,  and  they  did  not  in- 
tend that  be  should  marry  ao  white  a  woman  aa  she  was;  and 
they  beat  her  also  for  marrying  bo  black  a  negro  as  he  was" 
(pp.  74,  75). 

But,  after  all,  the  generality  of  the  cases,  in  all  the  States 
alike,  Aill  come  under  the  explanations  given  in  the  testimony 
of  Solicitor  FoRSVTii  for  the  Rome  Judicial  district  of  Georgia 
(Vol.  7:  pp.  35-27),  from  which  we  extract  a  few  points.  He 
had  been  testifying  of  some  specific  outrage  that  he  knew  of, 
and  aoid  that  he  bad  heard  also  of  other  similar  crimes  com- 
mitted by  these  disguised  bands  in  other  parts  of  the  State; — 

"  Q.  Do  you  know  the  politics  of  the  parties  who  were  the 
victims  of  the  outrages  in  your  circuit! 

"A.   I  think  I  do  pretty  generally. 

' '  Q.  Are  the  victims  all  of  one  party  t 

"A.  I  am  not  positive  about  this  man  Fhant;  all  the  others  I 
know  belong  to  tne  Republican  party.     ... 
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"Ij.  Did  the  man  [ucspturedEu-Eluz]  intimate  as  t 

18  their  purpose  i 

"A.  No,  bit;  nothing  more  than  to  keep  the  negrocB  inS 
,_  ordination. 

"Q.  You  My  there  was  nothing  on  the  part  of  the  ntgniM, 

their  conduct,  that  would  warrant  any  such  movement  ? 

"A.  Notliing  na  a  race. 

"  Q.  The;  have  been  orderly  and  peaceable  ! 

"A.  Except  in  iadividunlinstanccs. 

"Q.  Have  you  known  a  great  many  negroes  to  iic  tAken  from 
I  their  liousea  and  whipped  )    Have  you  heard  it  from  r-"-«-^-  ■ 
L  authority  i 

"q".  Any  killed! 

"  A.  I  have  heard  of  their  being  killed. 

''Q.   You  say  you  have  had  no  difficulty  in  executing  t] 
I  upon  negroes  when  they  have  committed  outragea  t 

"A.  No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

"  4.  Your  difficulty  haa  been  in  eiecuting  the  law  on  thtM 
[.  vliile  men  ? 

"A.  Yea,  in  identifying  them. 

"  Q.  Suppose  you  bad  the  influence  of  the  better  part  of  the 
community  earnestly  given,  would  you  not  be  able  to  term 
I  them  out  and  identify  them  I 

I  "A.  I  think  I  would.  .  .  .  There  are  m<?n  of  conaidflB 
I  Influence  iu  the  county  who  stand  back  and  behind  that  M ' 
[  thing  and  encourage  it. 

"Q.  What  is  the  polities  of  those  men  ) 

"A.  Well,  they  run  in  the  Democratic  line.  The  1 
I  cans  oppose  it  in  a  body  and  denounce  it. 
1  "Q.  You  thiokthe  cause  of  this  thing  was  the  emaneijtttioii 
I  of  the  slaves,  as  you  said  just  now,  and  the  conferring  upaa 
\  them  civil  rights,  among  other  rights  that  of  voting  t 

"A.  Yea,  sir;  that  is  my  opinion. 

"Q.  Tlie  object  ot  tliia  organization  is  to  prevent  t 
I  exercise  by  the  negroes  of  such  rights  J 

I  "A.  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  testify  as  to  that  b^ng  tlwd 
I  Ject;  I  think  it  has  that  effect,  but  not  being  acquainted  with 
I  the  organization,  I  should  dislike  to  testify  that  that  u  tbe 
I  object. 

I       "  Q,  You  think  it  is  a  general  organization,  and  that  it  ex- 
tends all  over  the  State  i 

"A.  Yes,  air;  my  opinion  la  that  it  is  intended  to  control  tha 
colored  race  in  every  respect,  politically  aa  well  as  in  crerj 
other  way,  and  to  keep  them  in  subjection  to  the  whites.    And 
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people  justify  it  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  necessor;  to  keep 

the  ne^oes  iu  Bubjection. " 

Perhaps  nothing  could  be  more  inatructive  to  the  reader  who 
deairea  to  realize  the  condition  of  the  publie  mind  and  the 
mental  state  of  one  to  whom  the  victims  came  day  after  day, 
each  with  hia  tale  of  woe,  than  an  extract  from  the  testimony 
of  CoRNELica  McBride,  the  white  teacher  of  a  colored  school  in 
Chickasaw  County,  MiaBissippi,  already  montioned,  who  waa 
himself  brutally  beaten,  driven  away  from  bis  work  and  com- 
pelled to  flee  the  State,  He  gives  a  short  account  of  the  out- 
rages which  came  to  his  eara  in  the  few  months  previous  to  hia 
own  castigation,  which  ia  aa  follows: — 

"  Addy  Foster  was  whipped  in  Winston  County  for  Ibuying 
land ;  I  got  this  from  Wi}liam  Colcmaa,  his  neighbor.  William 
Killer  told  mc  he  was  whipped  because  they  said  he  wouldn't 
raise  his  hat  to  a  white  man;  this  also  in  Winston  County. 
Aleck  nughcs,  in  Naxubeo  County,  was  whipped — a  white  man 
owed  him  ^117,  and  ho  threatened  to  sue  him  for  it,  and  they 
whipped  him  for  doing  so.  Hughes  gave  me  the  statement 
himself.  All  those  cases  were  by  disguised  men.  They  hung 
Aleck  Hughes  up  by  the  neck  and  nearly  killed  him;  he  was 
insensible  when  they  let  bim  down.  Zack  Job  was  whipped  in 
Naxubee  County,  and  Henry  Lcadhetter  was  also  whipped, 
both  by  disguised  men,  some  time  in  March,  1871.  In  Corinth, 
Mississippi,  George  Shubble  was  whipped  by  disguised  men, 
and  near  the  same  place  Fanny  Honeysuckle  was  whipped  by 
disguised  men;  and  John  Campbell,  who  kept  a  grocery  store, 
was  whipped  by  this  body  of  disguised  men  because  he  would 
nut  give  them  some  whisky.  A  number  of  other  men  at  Ox- 
ford told  me  of  outrages  upon  them,  but  I  omitted  to  note  the 
counties.  Uy  information  comes  from  the  victims  themselves 
or  from  Mr,  Wiley,  the  U.  S.  District  Attorney  at  Oxford." 
(Vol.  11:  pp.  339,  340.) 

Turning  from  their  own  declarations,  we  may  take  the  opin- 
ions of  a  few  of  those  who  disclaim  connection  with  it,  that 
almost  all  who  were  maltreated,  and  nearly  every  Republican, 
white  or  black,  who  was  examined,  attribute  to  the  organiza- 
tion a  political  motive. 

Lewts  E.  Pearsoms,  lawyer,  residing  in  Talladega,  Ala., 
since  1839,  testifies:— 

"The  State  examined  a  witness,  named  Lewis  M.  Force, 
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who  pruvt-d  that  he  hud  been  a  Tni?mbi.T  of  the  Kn-Kliii  KI&o. 
He  stated  tliat  the  orgHnixation  in  Alubama  numbered  from 

I    eight  to  ton  thousand  members,  and   thiit  it  hftd  from  tCD  to 

,  twelve  thousand  members  in  Georgia,  when  he  wits  initiated, 
with  headquarters  at  Atlanta;  that  the  object  vt  the  organixR- 
tion  TC&B  to  control  the  negro  vote,  and  to  defeat  the  Rejiub- 
licnii  imrty  in  obtwniug  officcB."    (Vol.  8:  p.  79.1 

[  "From  what  I  have  seen  and  heard.  I  have  formed  tho  con- 
elusion  that  the  Ku-Elux  orgoniaition  was  formed  for  tho  pur- 

I   inita  of  controlling  the  negro  vote  and  tlic  negro  labor,  lo 

iirevent  the  free  exercise,  on  their  port,  of  the  rights  which  the 
federal  Government  had  conferred  upon  tlicm.  By  control 
ling  tho  negro's  labor  I  mean  that  they  intended  lie  elioulil 
work  only  for  buoU  jierBOnB  and  upon  such  terras  as  they  sanc- 
lioncd"  (p.   08). 

H.  D.  Inoeusoll,  native  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  agent  of 
mining  company  in  Sandsville,  Ga.,  since  1865:— 

TJiinks  northern  men  and  RepublicanB  have  no  protcetjcin 
in  the  courts.     Negroes  were  ordered  to  quit  after  croits  wore 

Stbcred,  if  they  voted  Republican  ticket.  States  general 
:ling  of  those  who  call  themselves  tho  better  cinaseg,  agiuost 
nortlii-m  men  and  all  who  do  not  conform  to  their  ideas  with 
regard  to  the  negro,  to  be  very  bad.     (Vol.  7:  pp.  1171-1176.) 

As  to  the  violence  nsed,  Mr.  Ingersoll  very  justly  observes : — 

Vl  do  not  think  tliey  generally  want  to  do  so  much  injury 
— Homotimcs  they  do,  I  think  it  is  done,  almost  wholly,  to 
intimidutu  nma  and  (control  tho  country.  They  da  twt  gai«rallj/ 
line  iinj)  hariAer  means  than  will  aceomplUh  tlieir  purpote."  (Vol. 
7:  p.  1173.) 

To  be  fair,  St  really  does  seem  as  though  the  Eu-KJux  did 
not  commit  murders  unless  they  had  honestly  made  up  their 
minds  to  do  it,  and  in  deliberative  assembly  "voted"  to  that 
end.     Jlere  "  outrages"  were  of  less  moment. 

Francis  Mjtnioit  Hill,  native  of  Alabama,  lived  in  Choctaw 
County  ever  since  it  was  organized ;  by  occupation  a  farmer, 
but  has  been  magistrate,  county  treasurer,  judge  of  probate 
and  register  in  cliancery. 

After  detailing  how  he  was  forced  to  resign  his  office  of 
judge  of  probate  (lo  which  he  had  been  nppointed  by  the  first 
Governor  under  Reconstructed  State  Government)  by  threats, 
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anonymous  E.  K.  E.  letters,  having  his  office  shot  into,  and 
being  himself  sbot  in  the  arm  on  tbe  ro&clside  \  and  giving  the 
drcumstances  of  seven  murders  in  the  count;  at  the  hands  of 
disguised  bands : — lie  was  asked  if  he  hod  heard  of  anj  negroes 
b«iag  whipped  in  tlie  county; — 

L  ''  Well,  I  have  lieard  of  some,  but  I  have  paid  bo  little  at- 
KilentiDn  to  them— that  was  a  matter  ot  no  importance — that  I 
I'j3o  not  believe  I  could  undertake  to  state  anything  of  the 
r  >ort.  Unless  a  murder  was  committed  it  was  not  considered 
much  at  bH."    {Vol.  10:  p,  1816,) 

It  will  huvo  been  apparent,  now,  who  were  the  victims  of 
thesu  operations;  but  nothing  like  a  just  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  murders  and  outrages  committed  by  this  organization 
ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be  made.  That  tiiousan da  of  lives 
were  taken,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acts  of  violence  commit- 
ted, there  can  be  no  doubt.  Thai  hundreds  and  perhaps 
tbousands  were  l>catcn  who  never  revealed  the  fact  is  the 
universal  opinion  of  people  Resident  in  the  infected  regions, 
and  very  many  cases  which  became  known  only  by  accident, 
or  through  the  boostfulness  or  coufcssioa  of  some  of  the  per- 
petrators, give  ample  color  to  this  belief.  The  actual  num- 
ber, however,  is  unimportant  from  any  point  of  view.  The 
manner,  character,  and  effect  of  the  acts  only  arc  pertinent  to 
any  inquiry  which  may  now  bo  prosecuted — the  manner  and 
character  as  throwing  light  upon  the  motive  and  purpose  of 
the  organization,  and  the  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  or  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  likely  to  bo  victims,  as  a  measure  of 
the  barbarity  necessary  to  achieve  the  results  intended. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  perpetralora  of  all  these 
crimes  are  unpunished,  and  that  the  crimes  were  committed 
by  ever-present  bands  of  disguised  men,  who  may  have  been, 
in  any  case,  composed  of  the  victim's  nearest  neighbors,  and 
perhaps  his  most  open  and  pronounced  sympathiKers,  some 
idea  of  the  reign  of  terror  produced  among  those  classes  who 
were  subject  to  such  attacks  may  be  obtained.  At  the  same 
',  it  will  be  seen  that  those  whose  relations  with  the  mem- 
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berahip  of  the  Elan  were  such  tis  to  preclude  tbe  protMbUiij 
of  ftttoclc,  might  well  testify  that  tliey  felt  do  nppreheiuion  <A 
danger.  That  more  than  a  hundred  wen  ehould  be  killed  in 
one  State  in  a  little  more  than  two  years,  all  \a  «ubstai)liall]r 
the  same  manner,  ucil  that,  too,  a  uiniiner  as  marked  and  pe- 
culiar as  that  which  characlcrizea  the  work  i>f  tlio  East  Indiaa 
Thug;  thiLt  the  Tictimsshouldallbeof  one  political  faith;  thai 
from  teu  to  one  hundred  men  ehoutd  be  engaged  In  each  ol 
these  homicides,  and  that  no  man  of  them  all  should  ht  |>ud- 
ished  for  any  one  of  them,  may  account  for  the  terror  with 
which  Southern  Republicana  have  been  wont  toepcak  of  what 
the  Northern  mind  has  deemed  only  a  grotesque  and  pbaS' 
torn  horror.  The  mere  fact  that  this  number  of  sets  *f 
violence  were  perpetrated  during  the  time  mentioned  i»,  ia 
itacif,  perhaps  of  little  moment,  hut  the  uudcrlyiog  fact 
that  these  ouCniges  were  but  niuiiifcstations  of  a  secttt 
force— an  organized  power  whose  ramifications  extended 
over  a  half  score  of  States,  and  embraced  hundreds  of  tbou- 
aands  of  members,  and  whose  emissurics  might,  ut  any  mir- 
ment,  approach  the  threshold  which  a  neighbor's  band  had 
marked  for  their  assault — made  it  terrible  indeed.  It  vraa  the 
thorough,  systematic  secrecy  of  the  Hociety  of  Jesus,  unil(^d 
with  the  relentless  cruelty  of  the  wearer  of  the  cord  audcrewe. 
which  gave  to  that  organization  ita  power  in  the  data  uf  iU 
terrorism,  and  gives  to  these  crimes  now  their  signlGcance  in 
free  America.  A  thousand  men  killed  in  private  comtHtla  and 
public  broils,  from  varying  motives  and  in  divcra  manneia. 
are  far  less  terrible  to  contemplate  than  a  tenth  of  Ihatnunibn 
done  to  death  by  secret  ai 
emissaries  of  a  hidden  powci 
and  above  all  law,  all  the  victims  being  of  one  class,  aad  slain 
from  a  single  motive.  Tliia  waa  the  Ku-Kluz  organiulion, 
and  the  following  are  but  samples  of  its  work: — 

Thelist  of  Eu-Eluz  murders  in  Georgia,  as  testified  to  briort 
the  Committee,  gi^a  the  name*  of  Efty-two  men  killed  (one  of 
whom,  a  negro,  was  burned  alive). 

The  testimony  in  regard  to  each  case  may  be  found  by  rtfer- 


at  the  hands  of  diiiigiuaed 
whoso  secret  decree    b  ov«r 
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^^■feee  to  the  name  under  the  head  of  "Killings, 
■      of  Vol.  6,  Ku-Klujt  Reports. 

In  addition  to  tlie  fifty-two  whose  names  are  giyen,  the 
report  contuina  accounts  of  the  murders  of  tweuty-two  colored 
persons,  with  times  and  places  when  they  oceurrud,  but  with' 
out  stating  the  names  of  those  persons,  making  in  Georgia 
tamtii-four. 

The  list  of  murders  in  Alabama,  aa  testified  to,  gives  the 
names  of  one  hundred  ami  niitf.  For  particulars  in  each  case, 
see  reference  to  name  in  Indei  to  Vol,  8,  Ku-KluK  Reports. 

Let  no  one  suppose  tliat  the  names  of  all  who  hare  been 
killed  by  the  Eu-Kliix  ore  found  in  the  testimony.  These  are 
only  the  "killings"  reportM  unil^  oath  in  Alabama,  befm^ 
the  investigation  of  1873,  Other  cases  are  referred  to,  but  the 
names  not  given. 

Id  addition  to  these  there  were  in  Alabama,  as  shown  by  the 
testimony,  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  cases  of  whipping, 
thirty-eight  coses  of  shooting  u-liicli  were  not  fatal,  and  sixty 
cases  of  mutilation  and  other  outrages  not  falling  under  these 
heads.  How  many  victims  there  were  who  were  not  known  to 
any  of  the  witneasca,  or  who  were  afraid  to  tell  what  they  had 
suffered,  it  would  be  impossible  to  guess.  It  is  believed  that 
pot  one  half  the  minor  outrages  wero  ever  revealed. 

In  Vols.  3,  4  and  C,  devoted  to  South  Carolina,  are  gii 
r  two  listB  of  names,  produced  by  one  witness,  which  pel 
Tiap-i  gives  a  more  vivid  idea  of  tht-  horrors  of  Ku-Kluxism  thari 
any  other  single  witness  could  do.  Tiie  idea  that  one  man  could 
designate  by  name  so  large  a  number  of  victims  in  one  eounty, 
shows  with  peculiar  vividness  the  frequency  of  these  outrages, 
and  give  some  idea  ot  the  terror  they  must  have  inspired.  On 
pp.  91(>-fi20  ia  alist  of  persona  "outraged,"  and  in  each  cose 
the  kind  of  outrage  is  apecifled.  Most  of  the  cases  are  "whip- 
ping" (and  further  on  we  shall  see  some  description  of  this 
gentle  mode  of  regulating  morals  and  politics)  ;  but  the  list 
also  includes  "Shot — seven  wounda,"  "robbed,''  "robbed  and 
threatened,"  "house  broken  open,"  "house  burned, 
man.  Charity  Blanton]  "shot,  also  her  child  shot;"   "whip] 
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Itbree  times;"  "whipped,  and  his  wife  driven  from  home;" 

whipped,  also  his  wife ;"  "whipped  and  cars  cut;"  "whipped 

iftnd  shot;"  "Jack  Sumttt,  wife,  sod,  and  daughter,  whipped;" 

"Ado   Bonner   and    daughter,   whipped    twice;"  —  but    thia 

P'dctail  is  sickening  (to  read  about,  at  least  I).     The  list  incliidu 

Z37  names,  and  of  these  persons,  thirty-tight  vere  leomen. 

This  is  probably  a  good  place  to  see  General  Forrest's  testi- 
mony (Vol.  13:  p.  0)  eoucerning  the  copy  of  the  constitution 
of  the  original  order  wliich  he  said  he  had  once  seen  and  did 
.  not  very  clearly  recall.     However,  he  Baid  : — 
I       "The  purport  of  that  constitution,  as  for  as  I  rccoUcet  it 
'  now,  was  that  the  organization  was  fonned  for  self- protection. 
The  first  obligation  thry  took,  if  I  recollect  it  aright,  wns  to 
abide  by  and  obey  the  laws  of  the  country  ;  (o  protect  the  uwuit,- 
to  protect  the  leomen  and  ehildrm;  obligating  themeelve-s  to  stand 
by  one  another  in  caao  of  insurrection,  or  anything  of  that  sort." 
This  furnishes  its  own  comment. 

Besidea  the  foregoing  list  is  another  giving  the  names  of  Bmcn 
I  shot  to  death,  Iman  hanged;  and  all  these  by  bandsof  disguised 
I  men,  at  night,  within  a  period  of  about  two  years.  The  person 
I  who  prepared  and  presented  the  list  was  E«t.  A.W.  Cr«3»DiGS, 
I  resident  in  Spartanburgh  since  April.  ISGO,  and  before  that 
e  yeara  in  North  Caroli'na,  one  in  Tennessee,  and  before 
I  that  in  Missouri  and  Southcrji  IlUnois  ;  a  clergyman  by  pro- 
I  fession,  but  during  the  most  of  his  profeHaional  life  engaged  in 
I  educational  pursuits,  professor  of  mathematics  in  one  college 
'  and  president  of  two  others,  later. 

Tlicimonner  in  whieli  these  things  are  alluded  to  by  tlio 
I  witneaiea  sometimea  gives  a  better  idea  of  their  frequency  thnn 
could  pages  of  tabulated  facts.  Hundreds  of  witnesaea  speak 
of  murder,  mutilation  and  whipping  with  that  careless  insensi- 
bilitjwhich  is  born  only  of  familiarity.  The  following  testimony 
of  GRAKVii.t.E  Bknkett,  a  colored  man  of  Alabama,  shows 
that  tliey  had  ceased  to  be  matter  of  remark  because  o 
I  number  : — 

"Q.  Tou  think  you  have  not  mentioned  all  the 
I  have  heard  of  from  time  to  time  ? 

.   No,  Sir;  I  don't  think  I  [inve;  I  knowT  havent 
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"  Q.  Have  you  heard  of  colored  people  being  whipped  ? 

"A.  Yea,  Sir;  I  have  heard  of  a  heap  of  them  being  whipped. 

"  Q.  How  many,  do  you  think  f 

"  A.  Oh,  la  I  I  couldn't  remember  them. 

"  Q.  They  don't  mind  that  much  ? 

"A.  O  no,  Bir;  if  they  cangetofftcUh&iatiheyeangaaUmg." 
(Vol.  9:  p.  1730— Ala.) 

There  are  hundreds  of  such  unconaciouB  testimonials  to  the 
prevalence  of  these  horrors. 

A.  B.  Martin,  a  white  Unionist,  seventy-one  years  of  age, 
who  was  taken  out  and  terribly  whipped  in  Haralson  Co., 
Georgia,  says  of  the  colored  people  of  bis  county : — 

"  They  whipped  them,  powerfully  and  have  kept  whipping 
tliem  so  that  they  are  afraid  to  come  here  [to  testify  before  the 
Committee].  A  great  many  are  actually  afraid  to  tell  what 
they  know."     (Vol.  6:  p.  550.) 

An  exhibition  of  the  same  familiarity  and  intoudanee  is  bccd 
in  the  following  : — 

"Q,  Who  did  they  kill  f 

"A.   Old  man  Robin  Westbrook. 

"  Q.  Bid  you  ever  hear  of  them  committing  any  other  vio- 
lence ? 

"A.  Nothing  more  than  just  whipping  people  when  they 
met  them;  they  met  them  often  at  night;  they  waylaid  the 
road  for  people. 

"  Q.   Did  you  hear  of  their  whipping  many  negroes  1 

"A.  O  yes,  Bir;  I  know  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  that 
done  about  there." 

Geo.  Joseb  (colored),  Dcmopolis,  Ala.     (\'ol.  9:  p.  1389.) 

Again,  we  find  scores  of  statements  showing  that  individuals, 
and  even  whole  communities  of  those  who  were  the  ordinary 
victims  of  outrage,  "laid  out"  or  slept  in  the  woods,  from 
fear  of  attack.     We  close  this  chapter  with  one  or  two  of  these, 

Joseph  Addison,  a  native  white  Georgian,  who  was  whipped 
and  compelled  to  run  away,  leaving  his  stock  and  crop  to  thiisc 
who  had  driven  him  off,  says: — 

"I  Inidout  in  the  vioaAa  for  three  vtxl-»  front  fear  of  the  K<i- 
Klvx.  Then  I  stayed  at  home  two  nights,  and  on  the  third  they 
came  and  took  me  out  and  whipped  mc."    (Vol.  C;  p.  545.) 
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J.  R  HoLLiDAT,  of  Jackson  Co.,  Georgia,  whose  intereadng 
experience  will  be  found  more  fully  stated  elsewhere,  says : — 

'^  I  have  three  plantations.  My  hands  came  to  me  and  told 
me  they  were  afraid  to  stay  on  the  plantations.  I  asked  them 
why,  and  they  said  they  had  seen  some  disguised  men  about. 
I  told  them  they  should  not  be  afraid,  that  I  would  protect 
them.  Soon  after  that  I  found  that  my  hands  had  made  Utile 
hiding-places  (they  had  dug  themselves  caves)  in  which  to  stay 
at  night.'*'* 

His  wife,  Elizabeth  Hollidat,  says  : — 

''The  Eu-Elux  threatened  the  negroes  on  the  lower  planta- 
tion and  they  were  afraid  to  stay.  They  neter  slept  tn  their 
houses  while  they  toere  on  the  plantation.     (Vol.  6 :  pp.  415-419.) 
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^^p       In  addition  to  the  political  purpose  of  the  Ku-Klui,  in  most 
^™      of  the  States   the  proceedings  were  marked  bj  a  peculiar  de- 
velopment ot  hoitilitj  to  free  Hchools,  and  particularly  to  free 
colored   ecliooU.     The   sentiment   of  the  South  towards   the 
Korthern  ladies  nho  went  there  to  teach  in  the  colored  schools 
baa  been  regarded  nt  the  North  as  io credible.     They  find  it  hard 
to  conceive  that  the  Christina  men  and  women  of  the  South 
should  have  been  guilty  of  such  seeming  inhumanity  and  IftcW 
of  appreciation.     And  just  hero  the  ■writer  desires  to  pay  a 
well-deserved  tribute  to  that  unfortunate  cluss,  the  "nigger 
teachers"  of  the  South,  since  the  war.      He  lins  known  very 
^^      many  of  tbem,  jierhaps  hundreds,  ond  he  takes  pleasure  in  here 
^^L    declaring  that  he  has  never  knonn  a  like  number  of  ladies, 
^^H    more  accomplished,  pure  and  devoted  than  the  "females" at 
^^F    whom  the  South  sneers.     They  were  usually  the  daughters  of 
welt-to-do  families  who,  inspired  with  a  genuine  missionary 
spirit,  determined  to   give  a  year  or  two  to   the  work  of  en- 
lightening a  race  whose  history  hod  awakened  their  intcnsest 
sympathy.     Their  social  standing  at  home  was  uniformly  good 
and  in  many  instances  conspicuously  so.     The  daughters  of 
farmers,  merchants,  college  professors  and  clergymen  of  the 
highest  eminence  were  to  be  found  in  their  ranks,     More  than 

■  one  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  different  States  have  since 
chosen  noble  wives  from  this  devoted  bnnd. 
It  is  greatly  to  bo  regretted  that  the  good  men  and  women 
of  the  South  did  not  cordially  receive  and  co-operate  with  these 
worthy  and  charitably- disposed  forerunners  of  Northern  kind- 
liness, That  they  did  not,  seems  but  natural  to  one  who  has 
studied  their  past  and  striven  to  put  himself  In  their  places, 
but  it  is  none  the  lees  to  be  deplored.     To  the  credit  of  tlie 
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^^^P  Eu-Elux  be  it  said,  however,  tbnt  they  rarely  Interfered  with 
^^H  01  disturbed  these  ludies  beyond  the  terror  inspired  by  their 
mere  presence.  Thure  were  Bome  aad  exceptions.  The  vidon 
of  a  beautiful  corpse — a  fdthful  tcncher  sliot  at  her  post — floats 
orer  the  page,  and  the  story  of  lliglit  from  a  burning  school- 
tiousc,  totd  with  white  lips  even  nfter  tlie  lapse  of  months, 
coracs  vividly  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Yet,  even  with  these, 
the  wonder  is  that  so  few  of  tliem  were  molested. 

The  following  shows  very  clearly  and  very  justly  the  manner 
in  ivhich  thcj  were  regarded  by  that  "  best  class  of  citizen*" 
to  which  the  witness  belonged,  Hia  distinctions  are  peculiarly 
clear  and  happy. 

ICnARi.EB  Wallace  Howard,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  native 
of  Georgia,  si  sly  years  old,  editor  of  "The  Plantation,"  anngn- 
cultural  paper,  Vice  President  of  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Ac.,  says: — 
"There  is  a  very  difierent  condition  aocinlly  in  tlio  esti- 
mation placed  upon  Northern  and  Southern  women  at  lUc 
South.  .  .  .  Our  women  are  not  inclined  to  look  favorably 
even  upon  Northern  ladies  who  conie  here,  so  for  as  their  social 
relations  are  concerned.  .  .  .  They  just  let  them  alone.  Tliey 
do  not  disturb  them.  I  know  nothing  of  tlie  Northern  female* 
who  came  to  teach  colored  schools;  never  spoke  to  one.  They 
were  rigorously  excluded  from  good  society."  (VoL  7:  pp. 
828,  et  teq. — Ga.) 
A  volume  could  hardly  state  it  better. 

The  men  who  engaged  in  this  missionary  work  did  not  fare 
so  easily,  either  at  the  hands  of  (he  public  or  the  Elau.  They 
seem  to  have  been  especial  marks  for  hate  and  insult  on  th« 
part  of  the  one  and  of  attack  on  the  part  of  the  other.  Bomc 
of  lliB  instances  are  too  horrible  even  to  relate. 

The  strongest  development  of  this  hostility  to  schools  vras 
probably  in  Mississippi.  The  Mississippi  State  law  (after  R*- 
conalruetion)  establislied  sdjiarato  public  schools  for  white  and 
for  colored  children,  and  directed  tlieir  support  aa  to  come 
from  a  common  school  fund  consisting  of  the  proceeds  of  cer- 
tain land  gales,  penal  tinea,  licenxe  taxes,  i£c. ;  and  the  Stttte 
Constitution  levied  in  aid  of  this  fund  a  poll  tax,  not  to  eioced 
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%%  per  head,  together  with  taxea  for  licenses  in  vEirious  kinds 
of  buBiuess,  &Dd  a  property  t&x  for  buildiog,  and  one  for  pay- 
ing teachers.  Both  the  aaseasors  of  these  taxes,  and  the 
teachers  employed,  fell  under  the  violent  displeasure  of  the 
white  population.  Many  of  the  teachers  were  "warned"  and 
forced  to  leave — ladies  were  visited,  threatened  and  driven 
awaj;  men  warned,  visited,  whipped,  ahot  and  hung — the  pro- 
cess apparently  being  varied  according  to  the  stubbomneBS  of 
the  victim,  or  sometimes  in  inverse  ratio  to  his  power  of  self- 
protection. 

On  this  matter  may  be  noted  the  testimony  of  Colonel 
Rcjueut  W.  Floi-kkoy  (Vol.  11 :  pp.  82-05)  r  resided  in  Ponto- 
toc Co.,  MisB.,  since  1856;  formerly  practising  lawyer  and 
editor;  at  present  (1871)  County. Superintendent  of  Education. 
Large  white  county,  52  white  and  13  colored  schools.  Gives 
various  incidents,  including  E.  E.  warnings,  whippings  and 
killings  of  teachers  of  colored  schools,  and,  being  asked  to 
what  extent  visits  had  been  made  by  men  in  disguise  in  that 
and  adjoining  counties,   replies: — 

"They  have  been  nding  in  that  county  more  or  less  for 
the  laal  six  or  eiglit  months ;  but  of  lalo  they  have  ridden 
more  frequently.  There  is  such  a  reign  of  terror  there  now 
that  persons  whose  backs  are  cut  all  to  pieces  will  actually 
deny  that  they  have  been  whipped  hy  them.  They  are  afraid 
of  being  killed.  These  men  tell  them  that  if  they  ever  dis- 
close the  matter,  or  say  a  word  about  it,  they  will  kill  them." 
(P.  87.) 

The  case  of  ColiHEi.irs  McBeide  is  of  intercsf,  as  typical  of 
the  lighter  mode  of  dealing  with  such  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace  as  school-teachers.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  had  lived  and  taught  school  three  years  in 
Cincinnati,  and  afterwards  for  two  years  in  Mississippi,  about 
a  year  each  in  Chickasaw  and  Aktihbeha  Counties.  In  the 
latter  he  taught  a  public  colored  school  and  a  white  Sunday- 
school,  near  the  town  of  Bparta;  His  testimony  may  be  foimd 
in  Vol.  II,  pp.  325-342.  He  got  on  very  well  for  six  or  seven 
months,  but  then  began  to  have  warnings  in  the  form  of  the 
bumingof  several  school-houses  in  the  neighboring  counties; 
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Ljfet,  as  he  was  on  good  tenna  with  hU  neighbors  and  hod  been 

iwlectcd  by  them  to  superintend  tlie  white  Sunday-school,  he 

id  not  apprehend  much  peraonal  difficulty.     He  was  a  stndeol, 

:ept  quietly  nt  home,  took  do  part  in  pohtic?,  taught  colorad 

j-lcboal  every  day  and  two  white   Siinday-schoola  on  the   Sab- 

,bBth,  besides  night  classes  for  young  men  (colored)  who  could 

it  come  to  his  day  school. 

In  the  last  week  of  March,  1871,  he  was  told  by  some  of  his 
acholttrs  that  the  Ku-Elux  wrrc  out  after  him,  but  jiaid  n» 
■ttention  to  it.  One  night  a  band  of  about  a  dozen  m^n,  ihcir 
■lacca  disguised,  with  some  kind  of  uniform  hat  on,  and  lic-lts, 
pistols,  and  bowie  knifes  of  uniform  patlern,  came  to  the 
house  where  he  was  sleeping,  burst  in  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  presented  rifles  at  him,  the  leader  shouting,  "The  God 
damned  Yankee,  come  out  here !''  He  realized  the  sitnation, 
and,  determined  to  escape  if  ho  could,  leaped  through  the 
irindow  between  two  men  with  rifles.  They  caught  liim, 
Itowever,  struck  and  beat  him  with  their  pistol  butta  and 
■beathed  knives,  and  took  him  oSinto  the  fields.  Rcrefusing 
to  take  off  his  shirt  at  their  command  (he  had  jumped  from 
fals  bed),  they  knocked  him  down  with  a  pistol  and  stripped 
I  naked.     He  thus  proceeds  in  his  testimony : — 

Two  of  them  held  me  down  and  one  of  them  took  a 
bundle  of  black-gum  switehea— a  peculiar  kind  of  stick,  which 
stings  and  raises  the  flesh  where  it  hits.  One  of  them  took 
the  Bundle  of  switches  and  began  to  whip  me;  they  said 
they  were  going  to  give  me  a  hundred  lashes  each.  One  gave 
tne  a  hundred;  and  then  another  gave  me  seventy  five.  I 
:Uked  them  what  I  had  done  to  merit  euch  treatment.  They 
nid,  'God  damn  you  I  don't  you  know  that  this  is  a  whit« 
man's  country?'  I  said  the  white  people  were  satisfied  with 
my  conduct.  They  have  shown  it  by  selecting  me  to  take 
charge  of  their  Sunday  school.  They  said,  *Yca,  damn  you, 
that  la  the  worst  thing  in  it,  having  a  nigger-teacher  to  teach 
the  white  school  on  Bunday.'  I  was  ughting  them  all  the 
1  well  as  1  could — kicking  at  them  and  doing  what  I 
for  the  torture  was  horrible.  I  thought  tliey  would 
any  way,  when  they  got  through  whipping  me,  and  I 
them  to  shoot  me.  One  of  them  came  up  to  me  with 
Ld  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  l)o  shot.     I  said,  '  Yea; 
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Icao't  Btnud  thia.'  The  leader  of  the  party  said,  'Shootmg 
ii  too  good  for  this  fellow.  Wo  will  hang  him  when  we  get 
through  whipping  him.'  I  saw  a  Tope  huDgiug  from  the  limb 
of  a  tree  b;  the:  side  of  the  roud.  There  wua  only  one  man 
standing  between  me  oad  the  fcocu  of  the  plautatioa.  I 
observed  that  and  tried  to  gain  his  attention,  for  1  was  de- 
termined to  make  an  effort  to  eBcajie.  ...  He  wua  standtug 
betweeo  me  and  the  fence  and  had  two  pistols.  I  asked  liim 
whether  they  tbey  would  let  me  off  if  I  would  promise  to  leare 
in  tlic  morning.  All  this  time  they  were  wliipning  me,  but  I 
managed  to  portly  raise  myself  on  m  j  hand  and  knee.  1  then 
made  a  spring  for  tlua  man.  and  struck  htm  as  hard  as  I  could. 
I  do  not  know  what  part  of  his  body  I  struck,  nor  where  he 
went;  I  know  he  disappeared  and  I  leaped  the  fence.  As  I 
did  so  they  swore  terruAy,  and  fired  at  me,  and  the  shots  went 
over  my  head,  scattering  the  leaves  nil  around  me.  As  Iwent 
acroM  the  field  thoy  kept  firing  at  me,  and  followed  me  a  sliort 
distance.  ...  It  was  a  very  cold  night,  that  uight  was — 
piercing  cold.  I  went  to  the  bouse  of  a  nci^hlwr  and  friend, 
Mr.  Wwser,  and  remained  the  rest  of  the  night..  Mr,  Walscr 
of  course  sympathized  with  me.  lie  said,  'My  Godt  lins  it 
come  to  this  uow,  that  uo  wan  is  safe,  whirn  you  Brc  at- 
tacked!' .  .  .  The  nest  day  I  taught  my  school  as  uaual." 
(Pp.  888,  827.) 

He  taught  for  several  diiys  more,  and  persisted  in  holding 
■D  examination,  which  the  Ku-Elux  had  sworn  bo  should  not 
hold — he  himself  being  armed,  and  several  of  his  white  neigh- 
bors (who  seem  to  have  sincerely  respecltd  liim  and  been 
willing  to  suHlain  him)  being  likewise  armed.  lie  slept  out 
in  the  woods,  however,  and  not  long  afterwards  went  to 
Houston,  the  county  town,  to  consult  wilh  the  authorities.  He 
ftnalty  went  to  the  Governor,  who  sent  bim  to  the  United  Slates 
District  Attorney,  and  by  his  aid  McBride  swore  out  uffldavits 
against  fourteen  men,  and  with  amilitiiry  posse  and  the  United 
States  Marshal  proceeded  to  Sparta  to  make  the  arrests.  Hu 
seems  to  have  shown  the  tradirionul  Talor  of  an  Irishman,  and 
persistent  self-protective  instinct  of  a  British  subject  (he  had 
sever  become  a  United  States  citizen). 


)  the  town  of  Sparta,  Br.  Munson, 
-one  of  the  men  1  cnme  to  an 
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them ;  Eaid  they  ou^ht  to  have  pbotographs  of  tbem ;  he  aap- 
posed  they  knew  all  about  tbo  men.  Ho  made  some  SKTCastic 
remarks,  and  would  give  no  information.  In  fact,  he  was  the 
adviser  of  that  whole  party."     (P.  381.) 

The  'witness  gave  account  of  many  other  Bimilar  occurreDcet 

— teachers    whipped,  shot    at,   drivea  away;    echool-housea 

burned,  &c.;  espedally  the  case  of  onoEcliola,  nwhitclcacher 

I  of  a  colored  school,  who  was  whipped  very  badly,  and  whose 

ie  was  included  in  his  own,  in  the  arresta  he  tried  to  make. 

"Q.   Has  there  been   any  attempt,  except  this  eflort  made 
I  by  you,  to  arrest  and  punish  anybody  for  any  of  these  crimes 
you  speak  of  J"' 

"A.  No,  Sir;  the  peoijle  are  afnud  to  do  it;    I    was    the 
only  one  that  attempted  it,  and  I  risked  my  life  in  doing  il" 
I  fti.  331). 

o!  couTBC  understood  that  these  organizatioDS  havp 
i  some  political  purpose  and  effect.  It  is  understood  that  ne^ro 
I  men  who  will  vote  the  Republican  ticket  nrc  to  be  punished — 
1  shot,  hung,  or  whipped.  .  .  .  The  colored  people  talk  this 
I  wayr  they  say,  'The  government  has  aet  ns  free,  and  irt  art 
vorif  alatet  tu-dny  than  in  the  old  alaenry  tima.' "     (P.  833,) 

The  testimony  of  this  resolute  and  intelligent  young  man 
is  of  vnlua  on  other  points,  namely,  llie  character  of  the 
membership  and  Bympathiwra  with  the  Ku-Klus  KUn  in  his 
county  (see  p.  408J,  and  the  trifling  reasons  given  by  these  dis- 
guised "  regulators''  of  social  order  for  inflicting  the  torturus 
of  the  lash  on  colored  men  (see  p.  433). 

One  of  the  most  noted  cases  of  their  barbarity  towards  ell 
i  who  attempt  to  elevate  the  colored  people  was  that  of  Elias 
]  South  Carolina.  Ho  was  a  remarkable  character,  a 
cripple  ia  both  arms  and  legs,  a  Baptist  preacher  much  re- 
spected, and  a  teacher  of  the  childrea  of  hia  race.  He  was 
brutally  maltreated  and  forced  to  leave.  His  own  tcstimooy 
13  in  Vol.  B,  pp.  1400-1415. 

The  some  aickening  tale  is  repeated  from  State  after  State, 
and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  do  more  here  than  to  give  a 
few  thoroughly  typical  cases.  To  show  that  the  uncompro- 
miung  hostility  to  the  free  school  system  (for  either  whites  or 
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blackB)  waa  not  coaflsed  to  the  ignontDt  or  illiterate  cliisses, 

my  cite  another  Misaissipin  cose,  that  of  Ceil.  A.  P.  Hoo- 

as  related  in  Ilia  own  teatimonj  {Vol.  11:  pp.  285-308). 

\    A  Federal  officer   through  the   war,   Col.   Hiiggina  went  in 

I   1865  to  Honroe  Co.,  Misa.,  rented  a  large  plantation,   and 

until  the  fall  of  1B67  waa  occupied  in  farming.     lie  was  then 

ftn  officer  of  the  Frcedmen'B  Bureau  till  Ha;,  1860 ;  then  as^at- 

SBcasor  of  internal  revenue;  and  in  March,  1870,  County 

\    Superintendent  of  Schools.     On  March  8th  he  went  out  Bome 

I    miles  into  the  country  on   buainess  of  tai   assessments   and 

'    BChools,  and  on  the  night  of  the  tith  went  to  stay  by  invitation 

at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Kosa  (hoapitality,  by  the  way,  forwhich  he 

paid,  aa  )ie  aaya  waa  always  his  custom  there).     That  night  the 

family  were  awakened  by  violent  mppings  at  the  door,  and 

demnnila  for  Iho  man  who  was  in  the  iiouse; — 

I  "latenped  to  ray  window  and  bbw  that  the  premises  were 
fflompietely  coveted  with  men  dreaacd  in  white,"  .  .  .  After 
tUviy  had  made  threats  of  burning  the  house,  frightening  tlio 
family,  and  throwing  the  wife  of  Mr.  Ross  into  spasms,  Mr. 
Rom  begged  Colonel  Hug^na  to  leave  the  house,  wliieh  he 
did  on  the  pledge  of  the  leader  that  he  aliould  not  be  harmed, 
as  they  only  wished  to  deliver  to  him  u  "warning."  Tlioy 
passed  down  the  yard  and  out  of  the  gate.  "There  were  one 
hundred  and  twenty  in  the  crowd  altogether.  As  they  poaaud 
out  of  the  gate  I  numbered  them  hastily.  The  night  was  aa 
bright  as  a  moonlight  night  can  well  be.  The  chief  stud  the 
decree  of  the  camp  was  that  I  should  leave  the  county  within 
ten  days,  and  leave  the  State.  .  .  .  Ila  told  mo  that  the  rule 
of  the  camp  was,  first,  to  give  the  warning;  second,  to  enforce 
obedience  to  their  laws  by  whipping;  ttiird,  to  kill,  bjr  the 
Klan  all  together;  and,  fourth,  if  that  was  not  done,  and  if  the 
one  who  was  warned  atill  refused  to  obey,  then  they  were 
Kworn  to  kill  him,  either  privately  by  asaassination.  or  other- 
wise. They  repeated  again  that  I  could  not  live  there  under 
any  circumstances;  they  gave  mc  tcudays  to  go  away,  and  said 
that  during  that  time  I  must  relieve  them  from  all  the  taxes 
of  the  county.  .  .  .  They  said  I  waa  colleeling  taxes  from 
Southern  gentlemen  to  keep  daniood  old  Radicals  in  ofhcc ;  tliat 
they  wanted  me  to  understand  that  no  laws  should  be  en- 
forced in  thai  county  that  they  did  not  make  themselves.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  while  school  and  a  colored  school  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.    In  reference  to  the  white  school,  they  atid  tbat  tbejr 
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were  not  satisfied  with  it;  tliat  they  liked  Dqvih  well  enough 
BB  a  teacher,  but  they  were  opposed  to  tbe  fret-school  svstom 
entirely;  thnt  the  whites  could  do  as  they  had  always  donetw- 
forc,  and  could  tductttc  their  own  children ;  that,  so  far  as  the 
negroes  were  concerned,  they  did  not  need  educating  at  all. 
only  to  work.  .  .  .  1  told  them  1  should  leave  Monroe  Count;  at 
my  pleasure,  and  not  till  1  got  ready.  .  .  .  The  gate  was  Uien 
thrown  open;  I  was  surrounded  and  disarmed;  they  took  me 
between  an  eighth  and  b  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  roul  and 
came  to  a  hill,  where  they  stopped,  and  asked  me  if  1  was  of 
the  same  opinion,  that  I  would  not  leave.  I  told  them  that  I 
was.  I  reasoned  with  them  a  little;  told  them  that  all  that  I 
had  was  there,  that  this  was  a  Tcry  sudden  thing,  that  I  would 
not  under  any  circumstances  Agree  to  leave.  Tbej  ortlered  me 
to  take  ofi  my  coat;  I  refused;  they  then  took  it  oQ  by  forc«. 
After  that  they  asked  me  again  if  1  consented  to  leave,  and  I 
■till  refused.  They  then  showed  mc  a  rope  with  a  noose,  and 
s^d  that  waa  for  men  like  myself  who  were  stubborn;  that  if 
I  did  not  consent  to  go  I  should  die,  that  dead  men  told  no 
tales.  At  this  time  I  saw  a.  mna  coming  from  towards  the 
horses,  from  where  I  then  supposed,  and  tSterwards  knew,  the 
horses  were.  Ho  had  a  stirrup-slrap  sorao  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  widtli,  and  at  least  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick ;  it  was  rerj 
stoutleather;  thestirrup  waa  a  wooden  one.  .  .  .  He  Came  on, 
and  without  further  ceremony  at  all — I  was  in  my  shirt -slee res 
— he  struck  metwo  blows,  calling  out, '  One,  two.  Now,  boys, 
count  I'  They  counted  every  lash  he  gave  me.  The  first  man 
gave  me  ten  blows  himself,  standing  on  my  left  aide,  stiikiog 
over  my  left  arm  and  my  back.  The  next  one  gave  me  five 
blows.  Then  afrcGbhand  took  it  and  gave  me  ten  blows;  that 
made  twenty-five.  They  then  stopped,  and  asked  mo  aeain  if  I 
would  leave  the  county.  I  still  refused,  andtold  them  that  now 
they  had  commenced,  they  could  go  just  as  far  as  thej  pleased; 
that  all  had  been  done  that  I  cared  for;  that  I  would  as  soon 
die  as  take  what  I  had  taken.  They  continued  to  strike  their 
blows  in  the  same  way  on  my  buck,  until  they  had  reached 
fifty.  None  of  them  struck  me  more  than  ten  blows,  some  of 
them  only  three,  and  some  as  low  as  two.  They  said  they  all 
wantedtogetaehance  at  me;  that  I  was  atubbom,  and  just  such 
a  man  as  they  liked  to  pound.  When  they  had  struck  me  fifty 
blows,  they  stopped  again,  and  asked  mc  if  I  would  leave;  I 
told  them  I  would  not.  Then  one  of  the  strongest  and  burliest 
in  the  crowd  took  the  strap  and  gave  mc  twenty-five  blows 
without  stopping;  that  mode  seventy-five,  X  heard  them  say 
'aeventy-five,'  At  that  time  my  strength  gave  way  entirely; 
dizzy  and  cold.     I  asked  for  my  coat.    That  is  the  last 
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I  remember  for  several  mioutes.  When  I  recovered  myaeir 
thef  nere  still  about  mo;  I  vas  fltaoding;  I  don't  think  1  had 
been  down;  they  must  hnve  held  me  up  all  the  time.  1  he«rd 
them  s&y,  'He  is  not  dead  yet;  he  is  a  live  man;  dead  meo 
tell  DO  tales.'  But  still  the;  all  seemed  disposed,  aa  I  thought, 
to  let  me  go.  I  heard  no  threatening,  except  what  passed  a 
few  momenta  afterwards.  Thej  all  passed  in  front  of  me,  or  a 
great  number  of  them — I  will  not  say  all — and  drew  their  pis- 
tols, and  showed  them  to  me ;  they  told  me  that  if  I  was  not  gone 
within  ten  days,  they  were  all  sworn  in  their  camp,  and  sworn 
positively,  that  they  would  kill  me,  either  privately  or  publicly. 
,  .  ,  These  men  were  all  armed  with  the  same  style  of  pistol, 
those  that  passed  before  me.  Before  they  got  through  I  had  com- 
pletely recovered  my  senses,  and  I  noticed  everything  particu- 
larly, and  saw  that  they  all  bad  the  same  style  of  pistols,  what 
appeared  to  be  about  eix-inch  revolvers.  Their  clothing 
I  noticed  especially;  I  was  with  them  a  long  time.  {At 
another  place  be  says,  "  I  was  with  the  Ku-Klui  some  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  I  suppose.'']  It  was  as  light  as  the  moon 
could  make  it.  Their  clothing  wasall  of  the  same  pattern  and 
form ;  they  were  all  cut  and  made  garments.  Their  face-pieces 
wore  very  defective.  If  I  had  known  the  men  personally, 
I  could  have  rccoguized  nearly  all  of  them.  I  did  rccogni/e 
some  of  them.  .  .  .  Two  of  them  are  now  under  arrest. 
They  lived  in  that  immediate  neighborhood.  Their  names  are 
John  8.  Roberts  and  John  Porter.  Roberts  is  the  son  of  one 
who  was  formerly  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. I  suppose  young  Roberts  is  heir  to  a  plantation  of  eleven 
hundred  or  twelve  hundred  acres  of  improved  or  open  land. 
He  is  about  twenty<five  years  old.  His  father  is  dead.  .  .  . 
There  were  no  colored  men  in  the  band  that  night.  Their 
h&nds  were  not  covered.  I  could  aec  their  boote  and  pants, 
■nd  I  could  judge  from  their  hands  and  feet.  Host  of  them 
were  genteel  people,  besides  being  white  people.  I  could  also 
have  told  by  their  language  if  there  had  been  any  colored 
people  among  them.  Their  language  was  that  of  white  men, 
And  cultivated  men.  ...  In  their  marching,  the  three 
orders  I  heard  were,  to  Close  up;  to  Keep  time;  and  to  Be  quid. 
•■  I  wish  to  state  one  more  thing  that  both  Mr.  Rossand  my- 
eclt  noticed.  We  both  recognized  that  they  were  not  drunken 
men.  .  .  ,  Tbey  took  away  mypistol,  but  left  it  with  Mr. 
Ross  for  me.  They  left  it  for  me,  and  I  got  it,  and  have  it 
now.  They  were  not  there  for  thieving— they  were  not  drunk- 
en, or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  were  merely  bent  on  getting 
me  away.  They  were  a  much  dilEerent  class  of  men  from  what 
I  ever  supposed  would  meet  in  a  Ea-Klux  gang.     Of  the 
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twenty-eight  that  arc  arrested.  Did  are  nt  Oxford,  or  wbownra 
there,  the  most  of  tb«ni  were  gcntlcmaalj  fcUon-s  «nd  well- 
educated  mcD.  ,  .  .  The;  have  the  captain  of  theguig,  but 
lie  WHS  not  known  to  me.  He  u  a  young  mno  who  li»*B  in  ti« 
neighborhood,  n  Willis,  n  nephew  of  the  mim  1  liad  pta;«d  with 
the  night  .before.  He  ia  a  yuuag  man  of  rather  fust  habio, 
Imt  he  was  not  drunk  thnt  night.  He  is  a  joung  man  about 
twenty-threo  or  twenty-four  years  of  a^e,  finely  i^ucntcd,  and 
beloriga  to  one  of  the  flrat  families  of  the  county.  In  all  ot 
Iheir  proceedings  there  was  perfect  order  and  the  moat  thorno^ 
discipline.  The  little  difficulty  that  was  at  the  hend  uf  tht 
column,  in  pushing  me  and  carrying  mo  alunj;.  was  the  onlf 
thing  that  disturbed  the  line  at  all.     It  was  under  aa  I 


disciplin 

The  foregoing  account  is  of  especial  value  as  being  from  a 
man  of  established  character,  and  of  such  exceptional  coun^, 
coolness,  and  intclligenct)  that,  under  these  most  de«pctst«dr- 
cumstances,  he  could  see,  note,  and  afterwards  clearly  dsKTllM 
BO  many  characteriBtic  details  of  the  affair. 

A  general  survey  of  this  fealuro  of  the  hostility  of  the  Ku- 
Klux  organization  to  any  attempt  to  educate  the  blacks — and, 
indeed,  to  the  entire  system  of  free  public  acliools  for  white  or 
black — has  been  made  by  ttie  llcv.  B.  Q.  Fuxler,  D.  D.,  rditot 
of  the  MethodUt  Advocate,  Atlanta,  Ua.  Wo  quote  »  portion  ol 
Ilia  article,  which,  it  will  be  remarked,  ia  simply  gathered 
from  the  sworn  evidence  before  the  Cougreseioual  Committn. 
With  tliis  the  chapter  on  Bchoola  will  close.    He  aays ; — 

"The  burning  of  echool-housea  was  a  metliod  frc*|tieiitly 
adopted,  a  few  years  ago,  to  retard  or  prevent  the  progrvn  of 
education  among  the  colored  people.  The  niunl>er  of  Iioiuo* 
burned  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  that  llie 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  suflerod  acriously  from  this 
cause,  there  is  no  doubt.  A  good  buUdinc  at  Oxfotd,  Ga., 
was  burned  in  1SG0,  under  circumstances  which  clearly  point- 
ed to  the  students  of  Emory  College,  of  the  M.  E.  Churcli, 
South,  as  complicated  with  the  affair. 

''  In  the  testimony  of  William  Jennings,  asacssor  of  Interaal 
revcnuo  in  the  Fourth  District  of  Georgia,  before  the  Congm- 
tieual  Committee,  ho  says,  in  regard  lo  liie  burning  of  cburchei 
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niitl  school- houaos,  thst  in  1887-88,  Biich  oopuirences  '-wero 
very  common.'  'There  was  hardly  a  neighborhood  whero  thoy 
wt-re  willioEto  establishcoloredBchools.'  'Therearo  a  great 
many  neighborhoods  whefe  a  colored  scbool  would  not  be  tol- 
erated row '  (in  J871,) 

"  Wesley  Shropshire,  a  planter  of  Chattoogacounty.Ga.,  tes- 
tified that  diiiguised  bands  came  to  his  place  at  night  and  told 
the  negroes  that  there  was  an  old  Radical  (ShropshirD}  on  the 
plantation  whom  they  wanted  to  see ;  that  the  negroes  had  to 
vote  with  the  Democratic  party ;  that  they  (the  Ku-Klux)  were 
the  friends  of  tlie  negroes,  and  the  negroes  must  be  friends  to 
them,  and  if  they  would  do  that^votc  to  please  them — they 
would  protect  them,  but  if  they  would  not,  they  would  punish 
them  as  they  thought  proper.  A  school-house  was  built  on 
tlie  place  for  the  coToreJ  children,  and,  when  nearly  complet- 
ed, the  night  raiders  again  made  their  appearance,  and  said 
that  they  controlled  the  plantation  of  Sir.  Shropshire,  and  they 
would  have  school -houses  when  and  where  they  pleased;  this 
one  must  not  be  finished;  that  they  would  whip  the  teacher, 
a  colored  man,  which  tlicj  did.  They  left  this  note  for  the 
planter,  viz.:  'Mr.  Shropshire— Stop  this  school-house ;  if 
you  don't,  we  will  be  along  in  a  few  nights,  and  give  you  a 
hundred  licks  and  burn  the  house.'  The  house  was  not  fin- 
ished, but  the  colored  people,  havine  a  church  on  the  same 
place,  commenced  a  school  there  under  the  direction  of  the 
^^tate  authorities.  This  houss  was  soon  burned,  but  another 
was  built  in  its  stead,  and  the  school  continued. 

"Caroline  Smith  (colored),  Walton  county,  Ga.,  October 
31,  1ST1,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said:  'Schools!  Theywould 
not  let  ua  have  schools.  They  went  to  a  colored  man,  whose 
son  had  been  teaching  scliool,  and  took  every  book  they  had 
and  threw  them  into  the  fire,  and  said  Ihey  would  dare  any 
other  nigger  to  have  a  book  in  his  house.  We  allowed  last 
Fall  that  we  would  have  a  house  in  every  district,  and  the 
colored  men  started  them.  But  the  Ku-Klux  said  they  would 
•  whip  every  man  who  aent  a  Kcholar  there.  The  school-house 
is  there,  but  no  scholars.  The  colored  people  dare  not  dress 
themselves  and  fix  up,  like  they  thougnt  anything  of  them- 
selves, for  fear  they  would  whip  us.  1  have  been  humble  and 
obedient  to  them— a  heap  more  bo  than  I  was  to  my  master, 
who  raised  mo ;  and  this  ia  the  way  they  serve  us.' 

'*  A  school-house  was  burned  in  the  same  county  in  1868, 
and  one  in  Warren  county  alwut  the  same  time.  These  points 
were  brought  out  incidentally  in  the  Congressional  investiga- 
tion, but  no  effort  has  been  made  to  get  a  full  report  on  this 
question.    Sot  lesa  than  twenty  churches  and  school-houaes 
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Uabamn,  the  condition  of  thinga  in  this  particular  was 
no  better  in  those  years  of  confusion — possibly,  ■worgc.  Dr. 
X>nkin  tcsliJicB  tbnt,  in  bis  district,  six  churches  were  btimed 
bef ore  1612 — tour  of  tlii^m  within  three  wecka  preceding  tbe 
election  of  ISTO.  lie  Riiys,  also,  that  muny  school -houu-s  were 
burned  in  North  Aliitjumii,  and  that  marked  hostility  wu 
I  school-teacher*— especially  tbose  who  taught  colored 
schools. 

"White  schools  supported  by  Republicans  often  shared  no 
better  fnte  than  thoKG  for  colored  people.  William  Shapard. 
Blount  County,  stopping  st  I.ewia  Copland's,  was  told  by  that 
gcDtlcman  that  a  white  school  taught  by  iliss  Beesun  and 
supported  by  'Radicals,'  which  was  commenced  on  Mon- 
day, was  broken  up  on  Thursday  of  the  same  week.  It  was 
again  opened  ia  a  church,  which,  in  a  few  days,  was  burned. 
Another,  in  the  aame  county,  for  whites,  taught  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, was  broken  up  and  the  liouse  bumed  because  it  was  sup- 
ported  by  Republicans.  WMte  persons  and  native  Southerners 
residing  in  tliat  county,  having  agreed  to  teach  colored  schools 
under  Uie  county  superintendent,  were  threatened  by  Ku-Klui 
and  prevented  from  engaging  in  this  work.  Several  churches 
and  BChool-honses  were  burned  in  Coosa  County;  as  many, 
perhaps,  in  Choctaw  County.  William  Dougherty,  of  Opelika, 
testified  that,  in  Macon  County,  nearly  every  church  and  school- 
house  of  the  colored  people  was  burned.  Chambers  County 
was  but  little,  if  any,  better.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other 
portions  of  the  State. 

"Volume  1  of  the  'Ku-Kluit  Conspiracy,' pp.  73-80,  gives 
the  situation  in  Mississippi  in  1872,  We  make  the  fallowing 
CKtracta : 


organized.  The  colored  schools  employed  teachers  of  a  lower 
grade  of  qualifications  and  at  smaller  salaries  than  tbe  whites. 
The  most  of  the  teachers  employed  were  natives  of  the  South. 
Colonel  Flournoy,  the  county  superintendent,  t^tlfies  that,  al- 
though ho  made  no  distinction  in  politics  in  employing  them, 
ho  found,  ujion  inquiry,  that  o(  the  sixty-four  tcitchera  en- 
gaged, but  eleven  were  Republicans,  and  but  one  of  them 
a  colored  miin. 

"  ■  In  April  and  May.  1871,  a  number  of  the  teachers  of  the 
colored  schools  were  called  u 


that  if  they  did  not  atop  teaching,  tlicy  i 
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'  A  teacber  named  Smith  hod  been  twice  called  upon,  and, 
s  the  Bccond  visit,  abaodoDed  his  scboot,  baving,  as  was 
geaerally  believed,  been  whipped,  although  he  was  too  high- 
spirited  to  admit  it.     Colonel  Flournoy  proceeded: 

"  'Thej  Haid  they  were  determined  that  there  should  bo  no 
colored  schooia  kept;  that  they  intended  to  break  up  every 
one  of  them  in  the  State ;  that  it  was  useless  to  contend  about 
it;  that  they  should  be  stopped. 

"  '  la  April,  two  of  the  Board  of  School  Directors  of  Monroe 
County,  who  had  voted  in  favor  of  imposing  school  tai,  were 
~  irued  by  the  Eu-Klux  to  leave  the  board,  and,  in  pursuance 
that  notice,  one  of  them  did  resign.     About  the  same  lime, 
the  teachers  on  the  east  side  of  tlie  Tombi^bce  lUver,  in 
county,  were  notified  by  them,  to  close  their  schools,  and 
90,  twenty-six  sehools  thus  being  interrupted.     They  want 
u)  a  body  at  night  and  gave  these  warnings  to  the  teachers. 

"  'Among  those  called  upon  was  n  MisaSaraliA.  Allen,  a 
young  lady  sent  bj  a  missionary  Eoeicty  from  Gen eseo,  III,, 
and  engaged  in  teaching  one  of  the  free  schools.  Eighty  Ku- 
Klux  came  at  12  o'clock  on  a  Monday  night,  after  she  had  re- 
tired, entered  her  room,  and  told  her  she  must  close  licr  school 
on  Wednesdny ;  that  if  they  came  ngniu,  she  would  not  get  off 
so  easily.  She  reported  this  to  Colonel  Unggins,  who  says: 
"Hiss  Allen  made  thia  statemcut  to  mo  herself.  She  is  a 
highly  educated  and  aecomplixhed  young  lady." 

"■In  April,  Rev.  Mr.  Galloway,  a Southem-born  man,  a 
Congregational  let,  who  preacliud  at  times  to  the  frcedmca,  was 
~"llrd  upon  twice  at  night  by  disguised  men  and  notified  that 
must  quit  preaching.  About  the  same  time,  Hev.  Mr.  Mc- 
ihlan,  A  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  after 
.-iving  various  warnings,  wna  constrained  to  leave  Oktib- 
iha  County. 

"  '  The  mte  of  school  tax  estimated  for  Monroe  County  was 
10}  mills  on  the  dollar  for  both  buildings  and  teachers,  and 
the  result  of  the  opposition  was  such  that  the  supervisors  were 
notified  that  they  should  not  make  an  assessment,  and  tliey 
did  not.  Thus,  not  only  were  the  schools  stopped,  but  tile 
teachers  who  were  drivenuwuy  were  deprived  of  pay  fur  the 
time  they  hnd  taught. 

'"  Bimilnroccurrenccatookplaecin  Noxubee  and  inl/iwndes 
[ties,  and  so  far  was  it  carried  in  Lowndes  County  that  not 
ly  were  the  schools  stopped,  but  a  part  of  the  tax  tliiit  had 

collected  was  refunded  to  those  who  hod  paid  it.' " 
This  is  sufficient  to  show  the  drift  of  sentiment  and  action 
at  that 
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B  the  public-school  questio 
iSpruvement  has  begun  to  appear,  and  ' 


ie.     Borne  subseqi 
rill  be  duly  noted. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


I    TraAT  S 


a  Taa^  TDCKS. 


^^^B     In  this  chapter  tire  ^ouped  the  abstracta  of  tesCimoaj  taken 

^^^  from  a  ftw  nifn  of  high  standing  in  the  comparatively  pcaco- 

fol  Btute  of  Alabama  (Vols.  8,  fl,  and  10  of  the  RfjKtH*).    The 

churoctor  and  position  of  these  gentlemen,  as  evidenced  hj 

'  their  long- continued  residence  South,  aad  frequent  occupation 

■of  places  of  honor  and  trust  at  the  banda  of  their  oeighburs, 
Vill  bo  stroDg  guarantee  of  their  truthfuloeaa  and  good  juOg- 
nent.    The  moral  of  this  chapter  "points"  itself. 
Alabiuna  ia  selected  not  oa  furnishing  tlie  moat  numerous  or 
most  fre(]ucnt  outrages,  but  because  it  naa  ona  of  the  leaat  tur- 
bulent of  theStatea;  and  this  is  true  to  auch  au  extent  as  to  give 
^^^  the  imprcBsion  to  many  persona  that  the  people  of  that  SInte 
^^^L  were  not  implicated  in  the  Ku-E!uz  busiaesa  at  all;  aothat 
^^^BoDa   cannot   but   exclfdm,    "If  this    be   done    in    the  green 
^^^P  tree,  ivhat  shall  bo  done  in  the  dryl''     The  aim  of  thia  brief 
work  is  only  to  furnish  ezampUa  from  ■which  a  fair  opinion  can 
be  formed.    If  the   object   were  to  make  the  most  horrible 
ellect,  the  object  could  be  the  most  easily  attained  by  simply  te- 

I  printing  the  seven  or  eight  thousand  pages  of  tiie  K.  K.  Reports. 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Blackford,  physician  in  Oreensborough,  Ala., 
(rom  1857  to  1807;  married  in  that  town;  Union  man  before 
the  war ;  after  secession  of  Alabama  tried  by  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee for  fidelity  to  Union,  but  saved  by  interposition  of 
friends;  served  in  Confederate  army  as  surgeon  without 
commission,  as  he  would  cot  take  oath  of  fealty  to  Con- 
federacy; after  new  constitution  of  Alabama,  under  Recon- 
structiou,  was  elected  Probate  Judge  of  Ids  county  by3.S20 
majority  in  18C8;  held  office  till  about  March  1,  18TI,  when 
he  resigned  the  position  on  account  of  Eu-KIux  p«i«ccuIioas, 
endangering  his  life. 


IR-i£d  T  SOME  MEN  8A  W  AND  HEARD. 
"  Betwcon  1868  and  Jflntiary,  1871,  I  had  rcceiTed,  I  think, 
klevcn  dlSerect  notices  from  the  Ku-Klux  orgauization  to  leave 
the  eouuty,  or  that  they  would  '  go  for'  me.  .  .  .  The  first 
one  was  a  printed  circular.  'It  is  ordered  by' — lenimot  bo- 
pn  to  go  over  it.  It  weut  orer  a  lot  of  rigmarole  of  'grand 
Cyclops'  and  'cavema  and  shadows  of  death,'  and  a  lot  of 
bomboiit  rolled  up  into  the  form  of  an  order.  The  substance 
wafl  that  I  must  leave  the  county  at  once,  or  that  when  they 
came  their  mission  was  blood,  etc,  ...  I  then  received  a 
letter  on  or  about  the  4lh  of  July,  1808,  addressed  to  me,  on 
which  there  was  a  picture  rcsembline  that  on  the  strychnine 
bottles  ID  drug  stores,  which  is  two  triigh  bones  crossing  cnrh 
other  immediately  under  a  nalied  skull,  and  written  under  that 
'Cehold  what  you  will  be  in  a  few  days,'  or  'Behold  your 
doom  in  afew  days,'  and  then  went  on  staling,  *U  you  re- 
main,' etc.,  'what  you  msy  eipcct.'  I  was  not  a  'carpet- 
bagger,' but  a  'sealBwag' — a  native  who  had  taken  office 
under  the  new  constitution.  The  Kii-Kliii  proclaimed  that  no 
man  should  bold  ofBce  where  he  wiis  elected  by  negroes ;  that  it 
was  not  the  representation  of  the  people,  but  of  the  usurpation 
of  the  government  power  that  hud  conferred  upon  a  lot  of 
damned  monkeys  and  baboons  the  riglit  of  suffrage,  and  as  a 
people  they  would  not  submit  to  it,  and  that  was  the  object  of 
the  organization  of  the  Ku-Elux,  or  one  of  its  objeets.  .  ,  . 
I  was  connected  by  marriage  with  one  of  the  first  families  in 
the  county,  every  one  of  the  members  of  which  was  of  the 
Democratic  persuasion.  Everything  I  had  in  the  world  was 
right  there  and  had  been  accumulated  there.  I  had  given  four 
years  of  service  in  my  medical  capacity  to  the  Confederate 
Government,  and  there  was  no  ground  whatever  of  opposition 
to  my  holding  office  except  the  single  one  that  I  was  a  Repub- 
lican and  held  office  under  the  new  constitution.  ...  I 
had  some  horses— fine  horses — stock,  and  the  boys  had  been 
giving  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble  opening  my  stable  door^, 
shooting  my  dogs,  etc.  They  had  several  times  entered  my 
stable  and  carried  my  trotting  wagons  and  sulkies  away  oH  to 
the  Southern  University  ond  put  them  up  on  the  balconies,  and 
such  things — all  of  which  I  looked  on  as  harmless  sport.  Four 
or  five  months  before  the  Ku-Elux  visit  of  January,  1871,  a 
gentleman  of  prominence  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  a  Con- 
federate general,  who  is  personally  a  warm  friend  of  mine, 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  resign.  lie  stated  that  I  would 
not  be  permitted  to  hold  the  office  of  Probate  Judge  any 
longer,  and  that  in  order  for  my  personal  security  I  had  bel- 
ter resign,  and  do  it  peacefully  and  quietly,  and  leave  the 
county.     .     .    ,    Ko  oDjcction  had  been  made  to  the  manner 
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which  I  had  administered  the  nHsirs  of  the  office.  On  the 
intmry,  evi?ry  attorney  in  that  town  asserted  that  I  waa — to 
their  expression^'  oTifi  of  the  best  officers  that  tbej  over 
«w.'  On  the  night  of  the  19th,  1871,  there  was  a  Ijody  of 
disguised  men,  about  eisty  or  seventy,  visited  Greensborough. 
They  went  to  the  houHO  of  my  mother-in-law,  Mra.  L.  M.  Nnt- 
ting,  and  demanded  entrance.  .  .  .  They  inquired  for  me, 
tore  up  the  clothing  in  my  room,  Gearcbed  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner in  the  house,  and  failing  to  tiod  me,  went  to  a  au!ti!  »t 
rooms  that  I  bad  in  the  liuilding  where  my  alfic«  wns.  .  .  . 
They  failed  to  find  me.  .  .  .  They  passed  on  down  the 
ttrett  by  Mrs.  Nutting's.  They  stopped  upposito  the  house 
.■ud  fired  a  number  of  shots  into  the  bouse,  one  of  which 
yassed  through  the  window  into  my  iittle  daughter's  room,  of 
'netween  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age;  she  was  sleeping 
with  her  grandmother.  They  did  not  miss  her  by  more  than 
six  or  eight  inches.  While  tbcy  were  ransacking  Mrs.  Nut- 
ting's I  was  informed  by  a  negro  and  escaped  from  my  rooms 
in  the  office,  left  my  bed,  and  with  what  clothes  1  could  grab 
in  my  lianda  (a  coat  and  puir  of  breeches,  though  1  was  hare- 
loot)  I  escaped  to  the  woods." 

He  lay  out  in  tlic  woods  for  seven  nights,  coming  into 
town  by  day,  but  being  warned  by  negrors  and  tlicir  fricmla 
.(some  respectable  white  men)  that  the  nights  werti  not  safe  fur 
'liim; — seven  nights  with  no  shelter  at  all,  and  eight  or  nine 
cither  in  negro  cabins  or  sleeping  in  the  woodid  witli  a  few 
faithful  negroes  guitrding  and  watcbingfor  Ku-Klux.  This  in 
cold,  rainy,  frosty  weather  in  January. 

Then  he  (complained  to  the  Governor  of  the  Stnte,  and  oomi? 
talk  was  made  about  protecting  liim,  hut  it  all  resolved  itaclf 
into  his  being  advised  by  a  committee  of  the  beet  and  most 
iuQuential  men  in  the  town  (one  editor,  one  professor  in  the 
University,  and  others  of  like  high  standing)  that  his  life  was 
Bot  safe;  they  regretted  it,  but  could  not  help  it,  and  he  had 
ibetter  go.  They  arranged  to  purchase  his  property  (nt  leas 
than  it  had  been  bought  for  at  auction  in  1807),  and,  sending  off 
a  few  liorses  to  Kentucky,  he  finally  left  the  place,  being  es- 
corted to  the  cars  by  some  ten  or  twelve  armed  negroes.  Men 
whom  ho  represents  as  his  nearest  friends  and  most  elHcicnt 
advisers  at  this  time  wen'  DcnincniU  of  high  consideration  nnd 
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Btanding,  ^ho,  despite  their  'warni  friendahip,  could  odIj  advise 
him  to  go,  and  coidd  not  protect  hiui. 

In  reference  to  the  general  existence  of  the  Ku-Klux  organ- 
ization in  Alabama,  Or.  Blackford  testifies  i-^ 

"  During  the  time  between  their  visit  to  me  in  January  and 
my  leaving  for  Kentucky,  there  was  a  Confederate  General,  a 
warm  personal  friend  of  mine,  who  took  me  into  hia  room  at 
the  lioti:!  at  Grcensborotigb,  and  remarked  to  me,  in  tlie  course 
of  his  coDversatiou,  'This  orgnni;ration  is  thorough  in  these 
negro  counties,  as  much  so  aa  it  can  be.'  lie  went  on  and 
named  Hale,  Greene,  TuscalooBO,  Sumter,  and  bU  the  south- 
western counties  that  were  largely  populated  -with  negroes  ; 
that  tlio  organization  liud — I  foruet  the  exact  amount,  out  it 
seems  to  me  he  stated  ¥500,000,  in  its  treasury;  that  the  capiU- 
tion  tan  on  each  member  was  00  cents  per  week,  and  that  they 
bad  tbeir  county  organizations  and  their  district  organizations; 
tlint  the  districts  were  presided  over  by  a  superior  officer,  and 
they  had  their  State  organi^tation  ;  that  they  had  expended 
a  large  amount  of  money  for  police  duty ;  and  that  the  object  of 
Iho  organization  was  to  put  aown  negro  suffrage. 

"  He  stated  to  mo  that  he  had  organized  the  Eu-Rlux  of  Ar- 
kansos,  and  what  they  had  done,  lie  told  me  about  the  blow- 
ing iip  of  the  Bteomcr  that  was  sent  to  carry  arms  to  the  State 
of  Arkansas — something  that  I  had  never  heard  of.  lie  snid 
itwfisdoneby  the  authority  of  that  Order.  Tasked  him  whatwas 
its  e:(tent  throughout  Alabama.  He  said  in  reply,  '  It  is  bet- 
ter orgttuiicd  than  ever  the  Confederate  army  was.'  And  he 
stAteu  that  in  all  these  negro  counties  they  had  resolved  to 
cany  the  elections,  and  that  in  connection  witli  that  tlicy  in- 
tended to  force  and  compel  every  officer  that  was  now  holding 
office  to  resi^,  or  they  would  dis|xise  of  hiin,  and  uddeil, 
'  You  are  gomg  through  ivhat  the  rest  of  the  nepublicun  olli- 
cera  will  be  compelled  to  go  through.'  I  said  to  him,  '  Iluve 
these  organizations  no  fear  of  the  Genend  Government ! '  lie 
replied,  'Mot  at  all,  because  they  control  juries;'  they  hud 
mewhert  already  in  the  Uniffd  Slate*  Congrttt ;  they  had  mem- 
bers in  the  Legislature  of  the  State;  they  had  members  that 
they  could  at  any  time  prove  an  alQn,  or  that  every  jury  had 
more  or  less  of  them  on  it,  and  that  so  long  ns  the  government 
remained  in  its  present  form  they  were  perfectly  secure ;  that 
they  had  members  of  their  organization  in  the  Union  League; 
that  they  had  put  them  in  there  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing what  was  done ;  and  detectives,  ]io!ice,  and  plenty  of  nieana 
to  curry  out  anything  that  they  prii|iiiKed.  Ilo  then  stal 
'Now,  to  show  you  how  this  thing  la  conducted;  TdonottI 
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there  Wfts  any  person  that  walled  on  jou  thnt  lived  in  y«ff 
county,  but  when  the  Council  meets,  and  they  propose  to  di»- 
poae  of  JOU  here  in  this  county,  they  w  ill  cnll  upon  the  Bia 
in  unolher  county  to  go  and  attend  to  thnt,  iiDii  ]icTbs[is  Lot 
one  or  two  of  the  members  of  the  orcanisjition  in  your  coumy 
will  know  anything  about  it,  and  tney  will  only  know  it  is 
order  to  point  out  where  you  stay.'  He  told  me  that  tlii»  or- 
ganination  was  first  organized  in  Tennessee.  0(  course  lie  did 
not  communicate  any  signa  or  pnss-worda.  He  eaXA  that  wbtn 
certain  parlies  had  violated  the  obligation,  they  were  taken  Xnj 
the  Klan  and  disposed  of."    (Vol.  0:  pp.  1271-1283.) 

Samuki.  F.  Rice.  Pructising  lawyer  in  Alabama  aince  IBM; 
in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  since  185'2;  several  tixnes  tncmbrr 
of  the  Slate  Legislature,  both  House  and  Senate ;  at  one  time 
public  printer  to  the  Blate ;  afferwanla  Judge  and  Chief  Jmtice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  PmctiseB  in  many  counties,  and  bat 
large  general  acquaiatance  throughout  the  Btalc: — 

"I  have  heard  of  Ku-Klux  outrnges  in  several  parts  of  the 
Btute,  not  many  parts.  I  do  not  think  this  Eu-Klux  or^i- 
zatiou  ejtisls  in  many  counties  of  the  Slate.  I  have  no  idea 
that  it  is  anything  else  than  political  in  its  character,  nnil  it 
always  operates  in  the  interest  of  the  Democratic  party.  It 
grew  out  of  the  passions  and  hates  engendered  at  the  oe^nning 
of  the  late  war  and  subsisting  at  its  terminatiou,  which  are 
DOW  diminishing  in  force  with  a  large  number,  but  with  tuu 
many  are  not  abated  ut  all.  Prom  the  best  information  I  liave, 
there  are  in  tbe  organization  respectable,  clever  men,  who, 
aside  from  this,  would  bo  accounted  first-class  men  auywhcra. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is,  I  am  satisfied  the  organization  ■•  not 
confined  to  any  low  order  of  people.  I  believe  that  good  mta 
— men  in  every  other  respect  free  from  objection — itolong  to 
it.  1  think  that  one  of  tbeir  main  objects  is  to  annul  pnu- 
tically  that  feature  of  tlic  Reconstruction  policy  which  girn 
to  the  colored  men  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  BuflnuR. 
Tou  may  group  the  whole  matter,  I  think,  by  saying  tltat  tu 
object  is  to  deprive  the  Republican  party,  not  only  of  political 
rule,  but  of  any  force  or  respectability  in  the  State.  Fran 
what  I  have  heard  colored  men  say,  1  am  satisfied  that  a  good 
many  of  them  have  absolutely  abstained  from  the  right  ot 
BufTrnge  because  they  were  afraid  of  the  violence  thrcatwiod 
by  such  organisations,"     (Vol,  8:  pp.  618-519.) 

E.  WiKSLSKY  Pkck.     Has  resided  in  Alabama 
years;  in   Tuscaloosa   since   Dccemljer,  183a.      Chief  J 
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Supreme  Court.     Before  tlie  war  was  practising  lawyer,  a 
tot  a  time  Chancellor,     Was  a  Union  man,  opposed  to  s 
aion,    Mever  received  any  personal  injury,  but  was  hung  in 
effigy  and  suffered  many  iudignitiea;  wbb  warned  to  leave  the 
Stale,  but  refused: — 

"  My  opinion  is,  from  observation  and  other  means  of  infor- 


the  bite  Bebullion,  have  not  been  executed ;  and  in  my  opinion 
they  cannot  be,  with  the  prcacot  aentimcnts  and  feelings  of  the 
people — that  ofienses  committed  cannot  bo  punished  by  courta 
and  juries.  The  ordinary  offcnsea  perhaps  may  be,  but  not 
even  those,  with  a  certain  class  of  people.  The  special  class 
of  oiTcnses  that  the  courts  cannot  reach  are  those  violences 
which  have  been  comjnitted  upou  the  people  by  those  who  are 
moat  violent  in  their  feeliuga  and  prejudices  against  the 
Government,  such  as  murdura,  whippings,  threatenings,  &c. 
(Vol.  10:  p.  1851.) 

"  The  piirpoie  of  the  Eu-Kluz  organization  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  haa  the  ^ert  either  to  drive  from  the  county  or  from 
their  neighborhood  a  great  many  men.  It  seems  mostly  to 
have  been  directed  against  the  colored  population.  It  has 
also  had,  I  believe,  the  effect  to  deter  negroes  from  voting, 
and  1  am  perfectly  persuaded  that  the  main  object  of  ths  i 
order  is  to  obtain  for  the  Democratic  party  the  political  coa-  I 
trol  of  the  Btale  (p.  1850). 

"  I  believe  that  if  the  Democrats  were  to  combine  and  ear- 
nestly endeavor  to  put  down  these  outrages,  tbey  could  be 
stopped,  because  I  believe  that  those  generally  who  do  the 
actual  mischief  are  the  inferiors,  who  are  operated  upon  by 
higher  spirits,  that  are  not  so  open  and  manifrst  to  the  world. 
I  Delicvo  that  in  Tuecaloosa  County,  in  Hale  and  Greene 
counties — I  sneak  now  from  information,  and  not  from  per- 
sonal knowledge — ^that  a  very  large  proportion,  a  very  large 
majority,  of  what  are  called  the  Democratic  people  in  thosa 
couDties,  either  actually  belong  to  or  sympathize  with  what  i 
is  culled  the  Ku<E1ux  Elan.  ...  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  aay  that 
there  are  a  great  many  good  men  among  Democratic  people  * 
who  I  do  not  believe  sympathize  with  the  Ku-KIu»  or^niia- 
tion— a  great  many.  Sut  my  fears  ore  that  a  majority  of 
(hose  who  are  called  Democrats  do  sympathize  with  it,  and 
many  of  the  moat  intelligent  of  them  are  members  of  that 
body,  and  are  the  managers  and  controllers  of  the  mi^^chief  that 
is  done  through  its  instrumentality."    (Vol.  10:p.  1857.) 
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CHAPTER  X 


SHOBT   HTORIEB  F 


i  SEW  "BOOK  OF  UABma." 


TtiE  following  caacB  have  been  selected  as  illustratiTe  of  dif- 
ferent points  whicli  have  been  made  iu  tbe  foregoing  page«. 
The  careful  render  will  find  here  cases  the  facts  of  which  more 
than,  parallel  the  most  vivid  pictures  in  "A  Fool's  Errand," 
uid  he  will  perceive  that,  instead  of  being  mtiigDificd,  the  in- 
cidents of  that  nnrrative  have  actuallj  bcea  modified  only  by 
m  alleviation  of  their  horrors.  It  should  bo  rememberi'd  timt 
the  narratives  which  follow  are  but  brief  statements  of  lUe 
facts  appearing  in  eviduiice  before  the  CongresMonal  Com- 
nlradicted  aud  undeniable,  reference  being  given 
to  tile  pages  of  the  Reports  where  tlie  testimony  may  be  found. 
They  are  valuable  as  exponents  of  the  social  and  mora]  Ufa  in 
which  they  existed  unpiinislied,  unhindered,  and  only  "tb- 
ptered  by  the  best  people  of  the  South"  when  aome  gust  of 
angry  denunciation  came  from  a  linif- incredulous  North.  One 
of  the  uses  of  all  noxious  weeds  is  to  show  the  chnrocter  of 
tbe  Boil  in  which  they  grow,  and  some  of  the  most  noisome 
mark  the  richest  soil  when  once  it  shall  ho  reclaimed  from 
savagery. 

Perry  Jekpebs.* 

Perry  Jeffers  was  a  Georgia  slave.  At  the  time  of  tlie 
emancipation  he  had  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  but  still  being 
vigorous  in  body  he  hoped  to  enjoy  for  a  number  of  yenrs  the 
)  of  liberiy  with  his  family.  He  had  seven  sons,  all  of 
whom,  save  one,  were  strong,  industrious,  dutiful,  and  promis- 
ing for  a  life  of  usefulness  and  prosperity.  One  was  an  invalid 
and  belpless  from  birth,  rendered  SO  by  prenatal  injury  to  the 

•  Tills 
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slave  mother  by  accident  or  otherwise.  She,  at  the  time  the 
events  here  narrated  took  pUce,  had  wholly  failed  in  health, 
and,  imder  the  burdens  of  that  horrible  system,  bad  become 
greatly  enfeebled. 

But  at  last  freedom  came  to  them,  bringing  n^BW  hope  and 
promising  a  future  rosy  with  visions  of  home  and  happiness. 
Never  before  had  these  men  gone  to  the  cotton-fields  with  such 
light  hearts  and  quickened  paces.  Kevcr  before  had  they 
gathered  around  the  humble  hearthside  to  talk  of  coming 
years  with  gladsome  voice  and  interludes  of  joyous  song. 
Farms,  homes,  and  the  comforts  of  life  danced  before  their  ex- 
cited fancy.  The  highest  of  their  ambition  was  to  acquire  an 
education,  to  read  books  and  papers,  to  become  familiar  with 
the  thoughts  of  the  good  and  the  great  in  the  present  and  past 
ages.  The  hope  of  becoming  men  and  of  being  recognized  as 
such  among  their  fellows  stirred  their  souls  to  the  depths  of 
their  being. 

But  these  anticipations  were  kindled  only  to  be  quenched  in 
untimely  and  violent  death.  The  Ku-Klux  watched  their  move- 
ments and  haunted  them  in  their  dreams.  They  left  them  nei- 
ther day  nor  night  in  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  the  bless- 
ings which  God  had  given  and  their  industry  had  acquired. 
Well  directed  labor  and  rigid  economy  had  begun  to  bring 
their  accustomed  rewards  to  this  household.  But  these  virtues, 
which  in  other  lands  would  have  won  respect  and  position, 
only  awakened  envy  and  malice  among  those  around  them.  It 
was  often  said  of  them  that  they  sold  too  much  cotton,  bought 
too  much  stock,  had  too  much  money,  were  far  too  indepen- 
dent ;  that  if  they  continued  in  this  way  a  few  years  they  would 
get  ahead  of  the  white  folks.  But  few  had  better  credit  in 
Augusta  with  the  merchants  of  the  city.  And  then,  worst  of 
nil,  they  had  books,  and  the  young  men  had  learned  to  read 
and  to  keep  accounts.  They  were  getting  above  their  business 
and  social  position  and  must  be  taught  to  **know  their  place." 
Free  * '  niggers"  were  dangerous  unless  they  were  made  to  re- 
spect white  people.  They  were  living  at  this  time,  in  1868,  on 
the  Brinkley  plantation  near  Camac,  iii'Wwtwi  Cqvm^tS^^'^ 
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*  Thia  WBS  their  old  home,  Mr.  Briuklcy,  brotlier-in-taw  "f 
Judge  Gibson,  of  Augusta,  having  been  the  owner  o(  tkM 
family.  £;  his  kindaesa,  forethought,  and  the  just  tmtBmi 
of  Ilia  former  slaves  he  etill  held  their  contideEicc,  Atid  nade  ll 
profitabla  both  to  himself  and  them  to  rent  them  tlie  wM" 
plantatioD.  But  neither  his  influence  in  the  (X>iDiniuiilj  nor 
interest  in  their  welfare  afforded  protection  in  the  time  *hrD 
that  was  most  ueedcd. 

One  Thursday  night  early  in  November  the  lig-ht  had  gnnn 
out  upon  the  hearth,  had  in  fact  been  put  out  earlier  than  •» 
wont,  books  were  laid  aside,  song  was  hushed,  l&ug'httr  Kup- 
pressed,  and  conversation  carried  on  in  low  tonca  or  wbtjpi'O. 
for  warning  had  been  given  by  a  friend  tliat  the  Ku-KIux  had 
determined  to  make  them ."  know  their  place,"  At  tbOBiiJ- 
[light  hour  one  on  watch  peering  out  between  the  logs,  of  which 
the  house  was  built,  saw  a  jtorson  robed  in  white  pass  thnogb 
the  gate,  and  then  another,  and  another,  till  a  large  canapOBy. 
having  the  feet  of  their  horses  muffled,  had  Stolen  in  riltmllj 
la  the  tread  of  death,  and  stood  in  ghastly  array  like  gluM) 
from  the  regions  of  the  lost.  HarkI  what  was  tli&tt  A  BmIil 
and  the  crack  of  shot-guns  from  within  the  bouse.  The  bunatn 
had  not  been  Bleeping,  but  watching.  These  ghouls  fma  Hit 
}n,  or  spirits  of  the  Confedcrato  dead,  as  they  CftUcl  UwB- 
selves,  were  evidently  sensible  to  powder  and  lead.  OBebD 
n  mortal  anguish,  and  Ihrec  othen  w^  wounded.  Ilie  fafln 
^ere  quickly  gathered  up,  and  the  reguktore  hastily  wttt 

8ueh  audacity  on  the  part  of  colored  men  had  never  bcn 
known  before.  Had  they  a  right  to  defend  Iheir  homes!  11* 
popular  verdict  was  against  thum.  Tlio  white  pMple  aajd  na- 
phaticully,  Nol  Black  men  had  no  righU  which  whilv  wra 
}  bound  to  respect,  Tlicy  must  bo  punished,  ayo,  kiUod. 
To  leave  one  alive,  it  was  claimed,  would  bo  to  invtU)  hiaar- 
reetioD  and  slaughter  of  the  whites.  They  had  killed  ■  wkltr 
1  and  the  family  must  perish.  Besides  this,  th«  one  alala 
was  a  member  of  the  Ku-EIux  Klan,  and  hy 
der  any  one  w\vq  bXtowXA  taW,  "liuva^^x  \a  mU-defcnoc, 
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this  case,  in  the  protection  of  home,  one  of  their  number,  must 
be  put  to  death,  and  all  members  ot  the  order  were  under  aul- 
cmn  obligutions  to  B.'^iet,  U  called  upoa  to  do  bo,  in  inflicting 
this  penalty,  Tliis  law  of  the  Ku-Klux  was  al^io  in  hnrmony 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  and  these  ■' ghouls,"  ns  General 
Forrest  Bays  the;  were  dcaignated,  were  e)Lpected  to  execute 
tha  common  behest.  During  tlio  two  nights  following  tliey 
prowled  around  what  was  once  the  homo  of  Perry  Jcffers,  from 
which  he  and  his  six  sons  were  compelled  to  flee  because  they 
)iad  dared  to  defend  themselves  in  this  eacred  retreat.  Their 
Uvea  had  been  declared  forfeited  by  that  act  which  in  any 
other  land,  by  any  other  people,  would  not  only  have  been  jua- 
tilicd  by  the  facts,  but  applauded  as  brave,  chivalrous,  and 

The  week  waned.  The  holy  Sabbath  dawned,  but  it  was  not 
a  day  of  peace  to  the  community,  nor  to  the  terrified  fugitives 
hiding  from  the  vengeance  of  their  fellow-men  like  the  fright- 
ened hare  from  pursuing  hounds.  At  the  church,  around  the 
flreaide,  and  everywhere  that  neighbors  met,  the  one  topic  of 
conversation  was  the  Jcffers',  They  must  be  hunted,  punish- 
ed, aloin.  Doxologies  hod  been  sung  in  the  house  of  God  and 
benedictions  from  the  Father  of  Hcrciea  solemnly  pronounced 
in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Pence  upon  those  who  were  then 
swearing  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  these  flying,  frightened 
freedmen.  But  no  sOng,  nor  prayer,  nor  blessing,  nor  thought 
of  mercy  was  indulged  for  them,  who  were  in  the  greatest 
need  of  help  and  protection.  In  the  dark  new  of  night,  like 
the  lynx  after  its  prey,  the  white-robed  demons  again  sur- 
rounded the  home  of  Perry  Jeflers.  Ho  had  not  returned  nor 
been  seen  in  the  neighborhood  since  the  fatal  night.  Diss))- 
pointed  again,  these  human  ghouls  seized  his  helpless  boy, 
dragged  him  from  hia  bed  out  into  the  night,  and  shot  him  to  '( 

death.  They  took  alao  the  aged  and  infirm  mother — these  were  i 

the  only  inmates  found  in  the  housc^and  with  a  bed-cord  | 

bung  her  to  a  tree  in  the  yard.     While  this  was  being  done, 
Others  took  nil  ot  the  articles  of  household  furniture  from  the   ^^J 
^•,  cabin,  piled  them  upon  the  body  of  the  dtai  Vm-^  \itA.  *fc\.  '0&«!&^^| 
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OD  fire,  and  b7  this  liglit  tliese  eo-called  Chrieti&o  tnex  is  Uut 
sD-callcd  Christian  land  retreated  to  their  bomi^a  and  to  tbc 
eojoymcnt  of  peaceful  slumbers. 

The  former  raaator,  Mr.  Urinklr;,  living  ncnr  bj,  ranlatbr 
ud  oF  the  old  ladj,  cut  the  rojie  and  savud  her  life,  tjiougfa  u 
the  cost  of  untold  suffering  and  more  intense  anguish  over  hn 
duad.  Dr.  Diirdcn,  of  Wajrenton,  who  woa  munlcroil  in  Uw 
ftillowlDg  Hard),  commenced  an  inquest  overtlie  cliorr^  IhmI; 
of  tlus  helpless  victim,  but  s.a  the  facta  were  being  e* oIvhI  b« 
waa  ordered  b;  the  Eu-Eluz  neighbors  to  cease.  TI117  «*id^ 
"This  thing  has  gone  far  enougli;  it  tnust  be  closn]  nji.'' 
Tliua  ended  the  invcstigatioo,  and  the  half-humed  rvnniiH 
were  buried  by  uight  in  secret,  where  lliof  await  tbu  rvsumc- 
tiun  of  the  just  to  confront  in  the  great  day  thi.'  acton  in  Uiot 

Hcanvrhilc  Perry  Jeffers  and  his  six  bom  had  fled  (o  War- 
renton,  the  county  seat,  and  sought  protection  from  t)ie  shtrilf 
of  the  county,  J.  C.  Norris.  Est).,  who  had  espouwd  tbe  Ciuub 
cause  and  was  doing  heroic  work  in  behalf  of  the  reconatnie- 
tion  of  the  State  and  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  Mid  vrder  in 
society.  There  being  no  persons  in  the  jail  at  the  time,  Mr. 
Norris  kept  them  concealei^  there  for  eevtral  days  till  K  b*- 
came  evident  that  the  frenzy  of  the  Ku-Klux  was  so  great  Uiai 
they  could  not  live  in  that  section.  It  was  dciriili'd  to  Koiuil 
them  to  Boulh  Carolina,  and  on  the  Hlh  of  Novemlicj-,  IMft, 
they  were  put  on  the  train  at  Wiurenton  for  Augusta.  F(.  V. 
Anthony,  agent  of  the  Freednien's  Bureau,  went  with  them 
four  miles  to  the  jimction  at  Camao  and  put  Ihem  on  tlip  trdn 
on  the  ninin  line  of  road  in  the  (ipeninl  earu  of  tin;  cxinductor. 
At  Dearing,  eighteen  miles  from  Cnmne  and  twenty-nine  iuIIh 
from  Augusta,  on  the  Georgia  liailrond,  the  place  wheT«  t^Mia- 
tor  Adkins  left  the  train  when  lie  was  murdered,  the  tMha 
and  five  sons  were  taken  from  tbe  car,  at  about  twelve  o'cIogK 
in  the  day,  and  shot  to  death,  the  perpotratore  of  the  AttA 
not  facing  at  the  time  disguised  or  in  any  way  eoncenled.  That 
was  not  necessary,  as  these  willful  and  wicked  murdttrs  wm 
justiflEd  by  the  people  on  the   ground  Ihat    th 
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killed  a  whit«  man  wh»  was  a  Ku-Klux.  The  jouugeat  son 
alone  escaped,  and  is  left  the  sole  represeatative  of  the  familj. 
Such  was  the  boon  of  freedom  to  Peir;  Jeffera. 

Before  the  CoagreesioDal  Committee,  Hr.  Norria  testified 
that  this  family  were  as  "respectable  colored  people  as  jou 
will  find  anywhere."  Said  he,  "The  old  man  was  one  of  the 
moat  industrious  men  I  ever  saw.  He  was  a  good  fanner  and 
was  making  money."  "  Was  there  any  charge  gainst  them)" 
asked  Hr.  Poland.  "No  charge  in  the  world,"  was  answered. 
"Was  any  thing  pretended  againet  themt"  "No,  sir,  nothing 
was  pretended  that  I  ever  knew.  The  former  owner  of  this  old 
man,  Mr.  Briakley,  said  he  was  as  good  a  man  as  he  had  ever 
seen  in  his  life.  When  a  slare  he  never  had  any  trouble  with 
him."  Within  a  few  months  after  this,  shot-guns  and  revol- 
yers  were  taken  by  force  from  colored  men  so  as  to  make  it 
safe  for  Ku-Klui  to  carry  on  their  operations.  This  is  one 
reason  why  they  have  done  so  little  in  self-defence. 

(See  testimony  of  different  witnesses,  Vols.  6  and  7  (Qa.), 
pp.  209,  310,  211,  and  1029.) 

J.  R.  Hou^ioAr. 

This  white  native  of  Jackson  County,  Georgia,  was  a  man  of 
a  difierent  type  from  the  former  slave,  Jeffers — a  type  little 
known  and  hard  to  be  understood  by  men  of  Northern  birth, 
because  such  men  have  no  place  in  the  ideal  South,  which  has 
an  existence  only  in  Northern  minds.  He  was  a  Southern  man, 
bom  and  rused  in  the  county.  The  father  was  a  poor  man, 
who  died  when  HoUiday  was  still  young,  and  the  widow  being 
ill  able  to  support  her  numerous  family,  the  young  Robert  was 
apprenticed  to  a  millwright.  He  grow  up  strong,  industrious, 
and  sturdy,  taking  life  in  a  resolute,  tireless  way,  which,  when 
he  reached  the  age  of  forty-one,  found  him  the  owner  of  three 
valuable  plantations  and  still  carrying  on  at  times  the  trade  to 
which  he  had  been  reared. 

He  did  not  live  in  a  grand  mansion:  a  modest,  ungraceful 
frame  wooden  house,  with  its  wide  ball  stretching  through  the 
middle,  and  that  superabundance  of  porch  which  abounds 
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nmong  his  class,  BtUl  served  as  his  home.     It  vas  a  low-cand, 
I  browit,  diiU-looking  house,  but  then  Robert  Hollidsy  had  prcini- 
Bcd  hia  daughter,  Ihea  fifteen,  that  she  should  be  married  ftntt 
&  JocVsoD  Count;  had  in  its  )iinit«.     He  Tud 
1  not  yet  begun  its  erection,  as  he  had  not  decided  how  he  wimid 
r  divide  out  kis  three  broad  plaatationB  smong  bia  children.    In 
truth  lir  clung  to  his  old  home  even  as  he  clung  to  bia  old  life, 
I   from  which  his  wealth  and  succeBs  were  dsily  taking  bim  ha- 
I   ther  nway.     Bo  the  house  was  enlarged  and  repaired  a*  Uib 
I   family  grew  larger  and  time  mada  rL'nts  Hud  emiiniea  througli 
which  the  wind  and  the  storm  came  in,  though  he  was  one  ol 
the  richest  men  in  his  county,  liaving  strictly  obeyed  the  injunc- 
tion, "owe  no  man  anything," 

This  man  J.  R.  Holliday,  furmer  and  millwright,  Ured  iahis 
house  (uidwaa  only  "Bob"  Holliday  to  liia  former  lordly  n«gh* 
bars.  But  he  still  worked,  and  was  carvfnl,  temperate  and  fm- 
gal,  and  grew  richer;  while  they  wore  reckless  and  ostntragaat, 
and  grew  poorer  ns  u  conscqucnec.  Besides,  they  were,  lik« 
nearly  all  Southern  men  of  reputed  wealth  when  the  vrar  broke 
out,  overburdened  with  debt.  Hod  it  not  tx^n  for  the  bonk' 
rupt  law  of  18GT,  it  is  difGcult  to  suy  what  would  hare  bcdoic 
of  the  Southern  people.  Had  it  not  been  enacted  and  the  old 
luw  allowuig  imprisonment  for  doht  been  continued  in  force, 
some  of  those  who  now  room  about  the  hnlla  of  Congress  must 
have  been  content  with  a  "  debtor's  room"  in  the  conunon  Jul. 
It  is  one  of  the  materinl  benefits  flowing  from  the  Icgt^tfatl 
attending  Itcconstruction  for  which  the  nation  has  (i^^^^H 
little  credit  and  no  laving  gratltudo  from  these  mea^^^^H 

One  morning  in  the  spring  of  1871  Itob  Hollldny  won^^Qf^ 
to  his  "  river  plnntation,"  three  miles  away,  and  when  jiul  al 
duylight  he  rmlo  up  and  hailed  the  group  of  hnta  which  oon- 
stitutedhis  "lower"  or  "river"  plantation,  he  found  the  boosa 
of  his  colored  people  not  only  closed  but  empty.  Afti-r  n  whilr 
his  ciiU  wua  heard  and  one  after  anotb'Tr  of  his  tweotv  odd 
hnnds  cumo  forth  from  some  j)laco  of  concealment.  "Wimc  | 
does  this  mean  ?"    asked  the  impetuous  owner.     Thetl'^^H|H 
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told,  Homewhnt  fearfully,  for  they  knew  not  but  that  he  waa 
one  of  tbe  Klan,  that  the  Ku-EIu.t  had  bpen  there,  hitd  taken 
away  their  guns,  had  whipped  some  aod  had  threatened  othure; 
that  fronifearof  arupetition  of  this  risit  they  had  "slcptout" 
ever  sioce,  at  first  in  tlie  woods  aud  bushes  and  then  in  little 
cavcma  which  they  had  dug  for  themaelvcB  along  the  aeconrt 
banks  of  the  rivur.  At  this  recital  Mr.  Holliday  was  wroth. 
He  did  not  care  so  much  for  the  Buffering  and  terror  of  the  col- 
ored people  aa  ho  did  for  the  aflfroat  and  injury  which  waa 
done  to  himself.  These  nien  were  in  his  employ,  "Miniggert," 
he  said,  at  work  on  his  plantation,  under  his  direction  and 
control,  and  in  a  certain  sense  under  hia  protection.  He  would 
not  have  his  affairs  thus  interfered  with.  80  he  berated  the 
poor  colored  men  furioualy,  and  yet  not  unkindly,  and  bade 
them  return  to  their  cabins  and  live  and  ek'pp  in  them  hereaf- 
ter. If  they  were  in  any  manner  molested  or  interfered  vrith, 
they  were  to  let  him  know  and  he  promised  to  protect  them. 

It  waa  nut  long  before  one  of  them  had  aoma  trouble  with  a 
young  whit«  man  of  the  neighborhood,  and  Mr.  Holliday  be- 
friended him  BO  far  as  to  aland  his  bail  when  accused  of  bj 
aaulting  his  jicrBeculor,  and  to  employ  counsel  in  his  behalf,J 
Then  his  plantation  was  again  raided  and  his  hands  driven  olt,  ■ 
aorao  taking  to  the  woods  and  their  dens  again,  andolhcrscc 
ing  to  live  at  hia  house  and  walking  back  and  forward  to  and 
from  their  daily  toil.     The  sturdy  aelf-mado  man  chafed  under 
this  state  of  afiiurs,  and  made  some  tjireals — uttered  aorne 
anco  to  the  Klun.    The  time  came  when  he  waa  called  t 
make  good  his  words.     But  he  shall  tell  the  atory  of  that  ni^lit  I 
in  his  own  way,  as  he  gave  his  testimony  before  the  aub-o 
mittco  in  Atlanta  on  the  21st  of  October,  IBTl  :— 

"  One  night,  about  cloven  o'clock,  Prince  McElhannon  aeut 
mo  word  tliot  I  had  better  keep  my  eyca  skinned  that  night  I 
■cnt  off  and  got  a  gallon  of  spirits  to  treat  my  hands  with,  I 
moved  from  my  wife'a  room  into  another  bed-room.  There 
were  four  rooms  on  that  floor  of  the  house,  n  rook-room,  dining- 
room,  and  bed-room,  and  one  where  I  and  my  wife  slept. 
About  eleven  o'clock  I  heard  my  dog  bark.  I  will  say  that  I 
^Ud  heard  threats  all  the  year,  but  I  thought  they  did  it  to  Bff-   f 


gravftte  me  because  I  opixjijud  tho  Ku-Klux  party,  and  sboved 
them  the  law,  and  told  them  that  it  was  injurious  to  our  6UU 
(or  them  to  act  that  waj,  and  that  it  -nould  fetch  our  Suit 
into  trouble;  tbat  it  vaa  a  bud  thing  and  a  dun^rcroua  tliti^. 


I  explained  the  whole  law  to  them,  but  itlookinl  like  it  agm- 

■    ■"  '■  ...  o'clock  that  night  I  )i«^rd  en^oog 

■   '  '  diseoiiea 


vated  them.     At  elcvei 
bark.     I  peeped  out  of  the  window  s 
1  coming  in  my  gate.     They  'v 
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in  my  gun.  My  pistol  waa  on  the  mantel -piece.  1  Iiud  m  drill- 
sword  that  belonged  to  my  brother.  My  brother  wiis  e«|itaiii 
of  that  district  during  the  Confederate  war.  Wlicn  I  shot  a 
prirtion  of  them  dispersed.  Some  ruslied  one  wny  and  soar 
another.  Ooe  man  came  rallying  the  crowd;  be  was  thoal 
throe  parts  drunk,  and  ran  mto  the  cook-room,  hoUcriiuc. 
'  Come  on,  boys.'  I  did  not  know  which  door  tltey  w«um 
come  in  at.  I  went  to  the  back  room  where  my  wife  slept,  and 
I  saw  through  the  crack  of  the  door  eome  parties  whom  I 
knew  and  whom  I  recognized.  One  of  them  says,  'Let'd  run 
in  here;  they  are  fighting  in  the  cook-room.'  I  saw  that  thr 
whole  crowd  whs  going  to  gather  tlicrc,  and  I  west  to  Uie  door 
of  tl)o  diuing-room.  One  of  them  had  an  ax  in  a  belt  ajouod 
him.  This  fellow  ordered  the  door  to  be  cut  down.  I  nai 
standing  by  the  eidc  of  the  door  with  a  gun,  and  as  they  cam* 
in  I  knocked  down  some  two  nr  three  men,  or  three  or  foar  of 
them.  Then  it  seems  as  if  I  struck  a  liltlo  too  high  and  hit 
the  top  of  the  door,  for  I  broke  my  gun.  I  was  ia  my  shin- 
sleeves  and  bareheaded  and  barefooted.  I  then  got  out  thit 
knife  [taking  from  his  pocket  a  largo  knife].  While  I  ww 
getting  it  out  they  ran  in  and  covered  me  all  over,  and  struck 
my  head  with  a  pistol.  Then  they  cut  me  on  tbis  knucklr 
[pointing  to  it].  The  first  man  I  cut  1  stuck  my  knife  ri^t  ia 
here  [pointing  hia  finfitT  over  the  region  of  the  heart],  TW 
other  man  I  cut  a  litile  higher  up,  I  do  not  know  exactly 
where,  and  the  third  one  I  cut  I  do  not  know  exactly  how. 
We  fought  there  tmtil  the  crowd  was  pretty  much  dijpawd 
out  of  the  room.  Tho  reason  I  was  saved  was  this:  I  fa«da 
colored  man  there  who  was  very  much  scared :  he  got  a  fight, 
as  be  was  coming  in  behind  them  with  the  light  I  could  ate 
them  and  they  could  not  see  me.  One  of  them  s.'ud,  'Take 
care,  boys;  let  nie  shoot  him.'  That  was  after  I  had  |>retly 
much  whipped  the  crowd  out  with  my  knife.  Tlien  two  ol 
these  fellows  followed  me,  shooting  at  me;  they  fought  clear 
from  the  dining-room  all  through  the  btd-room  and  lata —  ' 
wife's  bed-room,  and  they  shot  into  the  facing  of  th^*^ 
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Tliey  were  bo  scared  that  that  is  the  way,  I  think,  that  k 
them  from  killing  me.  I  then  unbolted  the  bock-ro 
and  WGut  out,  for  I  saw  there  was  do  sense  in  mj  lighting  men 
with  my  knife  when  they  all  had  pbtols.  I  went  out  into  the 
orchard  and  \aj  down  there  a  minute  to  ace  which  way  the 
crowd  wus  goin^;.  1  thought  I  would  go  over  the  liill  and  get 
a  double-barreled  gun  and  meet  them  there  und  kill  them ;  but 
I  found  that  the  road  was  picketed.  I  recognized  a  portiou  ot  I 
tbe  men.  | 

"Q.  Did  you  next  morning  see  &ay  sign  of  any  injury 
having  been  done  by  your  cuttiug  or  sliooting  ! 

"  A.  1  looked,  but  I  saw  nothing  but  builet-holea  and  some 
blood  on  my  knife.  I  was  mad,  and  fretted  sad  peatercd  in 
such  a  manner  that  1  did  not  take  mucii  time  to  look.  There 
waa  a  little  blood  on  my  forelieud.  A  ^reat  many  parties  cume 
in  and  tliere  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  eicitement. 

"  Q.  What  was  your  course  during  the  war  ! 

"A.  I  opposed  Secession  in  Into.  Duiing  the  war  I  ettud  at 
home  and  attended  to  my  mills  myself.  I  attended  to  all  the 
wants  of  the  people,  even  to  the  wives  of  the  soldiers,  and 
took  care  of  my  old  mother,  who  had  no  protector  whatever 
there.     I  built  water-wheels  for  factories,  etc. 

"  Q.  Wliat  lias  been  jour  course  since  the  war  ? 

"A.  Aa  a  general  thing  I  have  taken  no  political  stand,  no 
more  than  I  haTe  opposed  fighting  against  the  Government, 
Aa  a  general  thing  1  have  spoken  against  any  set  of  people 
being  lawless,  or  doing  anything  contrary  to  the  Government. 
I  said  thflt  the  best  thing  that  the  people  could  do  was  to  be- 
have themselves;  that  the  Government  would  give  them  nil 
their  rights  if  they  would  only  beliave  themselves  and  show 
themselves  loyal  people  and  not  a  rebellious  people, 

' '  Q.  You  have  taken  no  active  part  in  politics  since  the  close 
of  the  war  ! 

"A.  No,  air;  I  do  not  think  I  have  voted  but  once  since 
then,  because  I  did  not  think  there  was  much  use  in  voting 
the  way  they  were  going  on,  and  from  wliut  I  could  see  of 
the  general  feeling  of  the  people;  and,  more  than  that,  I  did  . 
not  think  the  Government  would  find  much  use  spendiu_ 
money  here  unless  we  have  tbe  right  kind  of  men  to  try  thew  1 
coses  before  them." 

This  rugged,  sensible  man  was  compelled  finally  to  leave  his  I 
home,  though  ho  contemplated  returning  again.     Tlieir  story,  1 
aa  told  by  himself  and  his  equally  brave  and  resolute  wife,  i 
to  be  found  at  pages  411  and  417  of  Volume  G  of  the  KuKlvm't 
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JOR   AND   MABT   BROWK. 

[oo  and  Mary  Brown  were  colored  people,  -who  1 
lite  County,  Georgia.  Joe's  "  ole  missus''  hod  tol<I  & 
.  the  old  Blave  time  tLat  he  was  bora  "  ia  the  jcat  thirty,"  aiu! 
that  was  all  he  kanvr  of  his  age.  Be  had  the  repuUttond 
being  "a  good,  likely  niggor"  in  ttaoae  days  ood  ooltllaowl 
to  mnintuio  timt  character  arterwards.  lie  was  mora  Udftf 
and  prudi^iit  tliaa  many  of  his  race,  aud  on  that  Bcconntww 
regarded  OiS  quite  n  eatt'h  anioug  the  dusky  bellcB  kluog  tbt 
river,  until  Mary,  a  comely,  eboo  lass  of  eomo  twenty  jaau 
miLdo  him  her  bondsman  by  marriage.  81ie  was  uprightly  and 
briglit,  given  to  quick  replies  aud  pleasant  jest ;  but  be  vu  «t 
amorc  serioua  turn,  as  became  the  bead  of  a  bauseliold. 

Thi-y  liv«d  thriftily,  worked  hard,  and,  desiiite  two  yOBBg 

lives  which  were  born  into  their  care,  had  gathered  eaaagli  tu- 

'   gcthcr  by  the  spring  of  1809  to  buy  bnd  pay  down  the  caah  lot 

n  little  fiirm  of  about  forty  acres  with  a  small  cabin  upon  it. 

I   A  white  man  wantid  it,  but  Joe  outbid  him  by  twenty  doOal* 

and  got  the  lund.    He  had  no  idea  that  this  TCas  aa  oflcnce,  tA 

f  even  felt  a  bit  of  natural  pride  that  he,  "a  poor  nigg»tunial 

'  loose  wid  only  his  claws,  at  de  close  ob  de  wah,"  aboiild  I* 

''  able  to  outbid  awliitc  man  who  had  ''been  hia  oirn  nuMtr 

,    ever  since  lie   was  man  grown,"  as  he  wna  vront  lo  tell  lib 

friends  in  recounting  this  notable  feat,     lie  little  thought  thai 

it  Vina  a  crime  end  au  insult  to  his  white  neighbors. 

His  wife's  mother,  a  younger  sister,  two  children,  and  an  «■ 

jihan  girl  who  nursed  thera  'while  their  mother  worked  In  tl" 

crcip,  and  a  decrepit  father  mode  up  their  household.     Tbrj 

worked  hard,    mnimging  to  cultivate  tJie  Utile  farm  and  Ji' 

.    have  many  unemployed  days  to  work  (or  their  white  nri^ 

Itors.  They  were  healthy,  hapiiy,  and  full  of  hope. 
'  One  day  Hary  was  going  to  a  neighbor's  in  the  bend  of  tlw 
river  below.  Instead  of  going  the  longer  way  around  by  tlit 
public  road  she  went  across  the  fields.  It  was  midsummer,  vi 
the  com  grew  rank  and  close  in  the  nvcr  bottoms.  She  wrni 
on  Binging  merrily  between  the  com-rowa,  Then  abo  wia  il- 
lent,  aud  her  unshod  feet  made  no  noise  upon  the  aoft  gtiniitd. 
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All  at  once  she  came  upon  two  men  with  guns  in  their  hands, 
who  sprang  aside  when  they  saw  her  and  stood  watching  her 
two  or  three  corn-rows  off.  Their  faces  were  black,  but  in  the 
hasty  glance  she  had  she  saw  the  white  skin  beneath  their 
shirt-collars  and  around  their  wrists.  She  was  of  a  quick, 
fearless  nature,  and,  though  greatly  frightened,  she  knew  at 
once  that  her  best  way  was  to  pass  by  as  if  she  had  not  seen 
them.  She  did  so,  and  they  watched  her  silently  as  she  passed 
on.  When  she  was  out  of  sight  she  gathered  up  her  skirts 
and  ran.  She  reached  the  end  of  the  field  out  of  breath  and 
ready  to  laugh  at  her  own  (right.  Just  as  she  did  so,  a  girl  of 
their  acquaintance  came  up  and  asked  her  why  she  had  been 
running,  and  received  a  saucy  laughing  reply  as  to  some  one 
she  had  seen  in  the  corn-field.  She  at  once  began  to  tease  the 
new-comer  in  regard  to  a  colored  man  of  her  acquaintance. 

While  they  stood  talking  together  they  heard  two  shots  fired 
from  the  place  where  she  had  seen  the  two  white  men  disguised 
as  colored  men,  and  presently  two  more :  a  deputy  United  States 
Marshal,  named  Cason,  had  come  across  the  riyer  in  a  boat  and 
was  shot  as  he  stepped  ashore.  Mary  reflected  that  it  would 
be  safest  for  her  to  keep  her  own  counsel,  though  she  knew 
both  of  the  men,  and  the  body  lay  not  more  than  forty  steps 
from  where  they  had  stood,  just  at  the  left  of  the  private  cross- 
ing used  by  Cason  and  a  few  other  neighbors.  So  she  held 
her  peace.  A  short  time  afterwards  a  white  woman  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  wife  of  a  prominent  planter,  asked  her  what 
she  had  been  telling  about  two  young  men  (naming  the  ones 
she  had  seen  in  the  corn-field)  having  killed  Mr.  Cason.  She 
said  she  had  not  told  any  one  such  a  thing.  A  day  or  two  af- 
terwards some  neighbors  told  her  little  son,  about  five  or  six 
years  old,  to  tell  his  parents  that  they  could  not  live  there  any 
more,  and  if  they  did  not  leave  in  five  days  they  would  kill 
them.  The  parents  laughed  at  the  threat,  for  the  terrors  of  the 
Klan  were  not  yet  fully  appreciated  and  they  thought  it  a  silly 
attempt  of  some  drunken  gentleman  to  terrify  *  *  a  little  nigger." 
Secure  in  conscious  innocence,  they  apprehended  no  danger. 
The  husband  and  wife  and  the  still  vigorous  mother  worked 
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on.  The  decrepit  father  hobbled  down  to  Iho  rivur  e^ck  ^ 
and  pstientlj  fished  in  order  that  be  might  do  Bomethiug  to- 
ward the  support  of  Iho  busy  hive  in  -which  he  dwelt. 

Upou  these  gceoes  of  iodiiiitry,  puace,  and  bappiaus  cau 
the  Ku-Klux,  It  was  about  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  moa- 
ing,  and  the  tired  inhabitantB  of  the  humble  domicile  wen  b 
the  soundest  slumber,  when  there  came  n  sudden  nub  of  ilioal- 
ing  and  infuriate  men.  The  doors  were  broken  duwn,  U>e 
chinJiing  torn  out  from  between  the  logs,  and  the  mtUzlMof 
Dumeroua  guns  and  revolvers  thrust  in,  before  the  affriglitnl 
sleepers  could  realize  what  waa  being  done.  Joe,  who  bod  re- 
tired before  the  others,  sprang  to  his  feet  and  gased  alioat  him 
in  affright.  One  after  another  arose,  and  by  the  firelight  whkh 
they  compelled  him  to  kindle  on  the  hearth  the  masked  bb^ 
rauders  counted  them.  "Where  are  the  rt?stt"  they  oM. 
"  You  were  all  here  at  dark,  and  we  are  going  to  kill  all  of 
you.  We  don't  menu  for  any  to  get  away."  Then,  still  cant- 
ing poor  Joe  with  their  firearms,  they  made  him  bring  oat  inM 
the  yard  a  bmnd  and  required  him  to  make  up  a  bright  tn. 
Then  the  others  were  brought  out  of  the  houst*,  one  atlcf 
another,  and  ranged  in  lino  before  tha  fire,  Mary  being  the  lait 
one  draggL'd  from  her  place  of  concealment.  Tlieu  IIip  work 
for  which  they  had  come  began.  Joe  Brown  waa  atrippeal  en- 
tirely nuked  and  thrown  on  his  face  upon  the  ground.  One  «( 
the  crowd  stood  upon  Joe's  head  wliile  he  was  b(.<atea  by  Um 
others  with  the  long  tough  reed  flshiag- poles  which  the  old  naa 
used,  and  with  hickory  whips,  until  from  sole  to  crown  that 
waa  hardly  a  place  which  did  not  bear  the  mark  of  a  blow. 

Then  the  wife  was  stripped  in  like  manner,  and  beaten  ualfl 
she  woB  almost  inaenwble.  A  chain  waa  put  around  Joe'a  ncdc, 
and  he  waa  dragged  about  the  yard,  naked  aiid  blireding,  ta 
sheer  wantonness  of  savage  sport.  In  the  midst  of  her  lottui* 
ttie  wife  cried  out  to  know  why  she  was  thus  tortured.  Thfy 
aaid,  "■ftTiat  is  that  you  are  going  down  to  Atlanta  to  MreU 
against?"  "Nobody,"  she  replied.  Then  they  pulled  ber  ap 
by  a  trace-cJiain  about  her  neck,  and  gave  her  tweniy-liie  or 
thirty  more  laahes,  and  repeated  their  questjoo,  only  to  galtt||f . 
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same  answer.  Then  they  asked  who  she  had  seen  down 
the  river  the  day  Cason  was  killed,  and  she  replied,  Bailey 
Smith  and  Frank  Hancock.  They  said  they  had  come  to  whip 
her  about  that,  and  she  told  them  that  she  had  never  mentioned 
it  to  a  soul  before  that  time.  Then  she  was  knocked  down 
"with  a  pistol  for  her  impudence  in  pretending  to  deny  it,  beaten 
again  with  hickories,  and  finally  choked  with  the  log-chain 
until  she  was  insensible.  Then,  as  some  of  the  softer-hearted 
of  the  thirty  odd  masked  ''  patrol "  objected  to  absolute  killing, 
water  was  thrown  over  her  until  consciousness  returned,  and 
•he  was  allowed  to  drag  her  naked,  bleeding  form  along  the 
ground  to  the  fire,  while  they  turned  their  attention  again  to 
her  husband. 

The  words  in  which  the  old  mother  tells  this  are  touching 
indeed.     She  says : — 

**  They  beat  him  with  long  sticks,  and  wore  out  a  lon^  fish- 
ing-pole on  him.  They  had  him  down,  and  put  a  chain  on 
his  neck,  and  dragged  him  about  a  good  deal.  Joe  said, 
*'I  ain^t  done  anything,  gentlemen;  what  are  you  abusing  me 
for?"  They  said,  **We  will  kill  you,  God  damn  you.  You 
shall  not  live  here."  He  said,  **I  have  bought  my  land,  and 
got  my  warrantee  title  for  it ;  why  should  I  oe  abused  in  this 
way?"  They  said,  **  We  will  give  you  ten  days  to  leave,  and 
then,  God  damn  you,  we  will  burn  your  house  down  over  you, 
if  you  don't  go." 

Having  thus  beaten  the  husband  and  wife,  they  now  turned 
their  attention  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  who  were  whipped, 
though  less  cruelly.  Then  they  stripped  all  the  females — the 
old  mother,  Caroline  Benson,  her  daughter  Rachel  Arnold, 
the  young  colored  girl  Mary  Neal,  and  the  little  daughter  of 
Joe  Brown,  and  compelled  them  all  to  lie  down  beside  the  na- 
ked and  bleeding  Mary  Brown,  while  they  offered  them  still 
further  indignity,  and  enacted  a  hideous  orgy  of  shame  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  swift-coming  summer  morning. 

Mary  and  Joe  were  both  for  a  time  near  the  brink  of  the 
grave  from  their  injuries.  Said  the  former,  pathetically,  **I 
shook  like  an  ague  for  four  days."  It  was  two  weeks  before 
Joe  could  leave  the  house.    As  soon  as  they  were  able  to  nvo^^ 
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tbef  fled,  leaving  to  their  persecutors  atl  that  could  not  be  rfr 
moved.  It  seems  terrible,  but  Joe  was  thrifty,  and,  coE»e- 
quentlj,  an  "iinpudciit  nigger,"  and  poor  Mary  bad  been  the 
unwilling  observer  of  a.  Ku-Elux  murder.  As  for  the  other 
women  esposed  to  uameleaa  indignities — why,  tliey  were  not 
treated  sa  badly  as  tbey  might  have  licen,  though  it  was  pi^'hapa 
~  rather  rude  aport  for  gentlemen.  It  woa  not  the  same  as  U  Ihey 
hod  been  whito  women,  though,  and  they  had  not  eo  much 
reason  to  complain,  since  they  fared  so  mueh  better  than  roany 
of  their  neighbors.  No  doubt  they  were  all  glad  to  get  off  u 
lightly  as  tlu'y  did.  Even  Joe  and  Mary  may  easily  have  known 
of  those  who  were  far  worse  off  than  they. 

The  testimony  of  Joe  Brown,  Miuy  Rrown,  Caroline  Benson. 
and  Mary  Neal,  giving  full  and  detailed  accounts  of  this  frolic, 
together  with  the  names  of  many  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in 
it,  which  have  Ijcen  hero  omitted,  may  bo  found  on  pages  S75. 
380,  388,  aud  501  of  Vol.  6,  Kv-Klun  Beportg. 

Jons  L.  CoLEV  (white),  of  lluralson  Co.,  Oa.,  who  was  ku- 
kluxed  for  having  sold  a  pistol  to  a  negro,  gives  this  account ; — 

' '  Tliey  took  me  out  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  to  a  shftde- 
tree,  where  they  hanged  me  up  by  the  neck,  pulled  me  up  clear 
from  the  earth.  The  last  I  knew  about  myself  or  my  actions  1 
was  trying  to  hold  on  to  the  rope,  Whcu  I  came  to  know  any 
thing,  I  was  not  holding  on  to  the  rope,  but  was  standinc  on 
the  ground  with  my  hands  by  ray  side.  How  long  I  had  oeen 
there  I  could  not  say,  liecause  tbey  deadened  me  to  that  extent 
that  I  did  not  know  anything.  I  felt  something  pass  from  my 
neck  way  down  to  my  extremities,  like  someuing  when  you 
hit  your  elbotv.  Said  I,  '  Gentlemen,  I  am  dying,  and  I  shall 
never  see  my  friends  nor  family  ag^n.'  They  led  me  forward 
in  the  direction  of  the  big  road,  and  said,  '  Now,  old  man,  if 
you  have  any  more  arrangements  to  make,  make  them;  your 
time  is  not  long  here.  Are  you  not  a  RadicaU'  'A  Radical," 
suid  I,  as  if  I  did  not  know  what  they  meant.  'Tcs,'  said 
they,  'A  Radical.  How  do  you  vote?'  I  told  them.  They 
said,  'If  jou  have  any  arrangements  to  make,  make  them 
<l«ick.'  I  said,  'I  have  nothing;  if  you  are  going  to  execute 
me,  take  me  away  from  the  house  and  suffer  me  to  make  a 
prayer.'     Tliey  said,  'Go  on.'     I  knelt  down  in  the  big  road 

1  tried  to  pray  to  my  Maker  for  them,  that  peace  might 
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come,  and  that  these  things  might  pass  away.  Thej  stood 
there  with  their  six-shooters  over  my  head.    I  supposed  they 

would  kill  me  as  scouts  did  men  during  the  war,  as  I  had 
heard.  I  got  through,  and  said  'Amen.'  As  I  got  up,  they 
fastened  on  to  my  anus  again,  and  led  me  thirty  or  forty  steps 
hack  in  the  direction  of  ^e  house.  In  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
by  the  side  of  the  big  road,  they  halted  me,  and  turned  me 
around  square,  front  to  the  road.  I  saw  the  man  with  the 
shrub  come  up  again.  I  said,  '  Qentlemen,  how  many  are  you 
going  to  give  me  now! '  They  said,  '  Make  him  pull  off  his 
coat.'  They  commenced  hitting  me,  and  I  commenced  count- 
ing. I  counted,  'One,  two,  three,  four,'  until  they  give  me 
six  ticks.  It  hurt  desperately.  I  said  'Lord!  have  mercy  on 
me,'  for  I  saw  those  people  had  do  mercy,  and  there  was  no 
one  to  apply  to  for  relief  but  the  Lord.  They  gave  me  the  six 
licks  over  my  shoulders  and  acrosa  my  back;  they_  gave  me 
four,  and  I  then  said  'Ten.'  The  commander  said  'Stop! 
halt! '  They  then  sent  another  person  to  whip  me  across  the 
legs,  but  how  many  licks  he  gave  me  I  do  not  know.  I  rea- 
sonably suppose  that  first  and  last  in  the  three  whippings  they 
gave  me  that  night,  the  very  shortest  was  seventy-five  licks." 

Eis  whole  story  will  be  found  on  pages  363  to  36B  of  Vol.  6, 
of  the  Beparti. 

Abrau  Colby  (colored),  fifty-two  years  old,  member  of  Leg- 
islature from  Greene  Co.,  Ga.,  was  taken  out  of  his  house  at 
night  by  00  disguised  men,  and  beaten  with  sticks  and  straps 
until  insensible  and  pronounced  dead  by  one  of  the  party. 
Had  not  recovered  one  year  afterwards.  His  little  daughter 
was  BO  terrified  that  she  died  from  the  efEects  of  her  fright. 
Had  a  small  plantation,  and  was  making  a  comfortable  living. 
Left  home  as  soon  afterwards  as  he  could  be  moved.  Went 
home  once  after  that,  and  the  house  was  attacked  and  riddled 
with  bullets  the  first  night  after.     Fled  to  Atlanta  agiun. 

The  motive,  as  exprcsssly  stated  by  themselves,  was  to  pre- 
vent hia  taking  port  in  politics  as  a  Republican. 

" They  said  to  me  'Do  you  think  you  will  ever  vote  another 
damned  Radical  ticket?'  I  said,  'I  will  not  tell  you  a  lie' 
They  said,  'No;  do  not  lie  to  us.'  I  thought  they  would  kill 
me  anyhow,  and  I  might  just  as  well  tell  the  truth,  so  I  said, 
'If  there  was  an  election  to-morrow,  I  would  vote  the  Badical 
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ticket.'  Then  the;  set  Id  and  whipped  me.  I  suppose  thej 
must  have  atniclc  me  a  thouBand  licks  in  all.  with  sticks  and 
Btrapa.  Thej  left  mo  for  dead.  I  have  been  told  that  twenty- 
five  of  them  whipped  me  after  I  waa  unconscious."  |Tbe  object 
of  thJ9  was  thnt  each  one  should  be  an  actual  partieep*  eriminu, 
Hhould  there  be  any  criminai  proceedings  in  coosctjucnce  of 
theii  action.  ] 

Thia  shows  eometliiiig  of  what  it  cost  to  be  a  Republican 
then,  and  yet  Abrum  Colby  waa  true  and  faithful  to  the  party 
which  gave  him  his  lilwrty,  even  with  his  scarred  and  crippled 
body.     The  poor  man  counted  it  all  only  his  part  of  the  great 
sacrifice  required  to  bring  liberty  and  freedom  to  the  enslaved, 
ne  tells  his  story  on  pages  695  to  BBS,  Vol.  7,  of  the  ffifjuH-fj'. 
I        Alfred  Ricuaedbos  was  a  colored  man  of  Clarke  Co..  Ga. ; 
I  84  years  of  age,  and  bom  a  slave.     He  was  a  ho uae -carpenter, 
I  and  had  a  wife  and  three  children,     ilo  waa  thrifty  and  indus- 
trious, aud  much  looked  up  to  by  his  own  people.     He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Le^Iature  in  I6C8,  waa  turned  out 
the  first  session,  but  was  reseated  the  next,  and  served  out  llic 
term.     The  money  he  had  saved  at  hia  trade  he  invested  in  the 
P  girocery  business  with  his  brother,  who  managed  that,  while  he 
P'kept  on  with  his  carpentering.     It  seems  unnecessary  to  say 
m  that  he  was  a  Republican. 

'       One  night,  just  before  Christmas,  1870,  he  was  aroused  by  a 

great  outcry,  and  going  into  the  atreeta  to  see  what  waa  ihc 

occasion  of  it,  found  a  body  of  disguised  men  beating  an  old 

colored  man  to  induce  him  to  tell  where  Alfred  Richardson 

L  was,  and  what  defence  he  had  made  in  anticipation  of  an  attnck 

L  from  the  Eu-Klux.     The  wife  and  cliildren  of  the  old  man 

r  vein  screaming  and  hallooing  for  heljj,  and  begging  the  Ku- 

KluK  not  to  lieat  the  husband  and  father  to  death.     They  said  lie 

must  go  with  them  and  ahow  them  where  Alfred  Richardooii 

was,  and  got  him  to  come  ont.     Of  course,  Alfred  Richardson 

and  the  crowd  of  colored  men  wilh  him  ran  when  they  found 

what  was  going  on;  and  were  fired  at,  some  twenty  or  tnore 

ahots  lodging  in  the  leg  and  liip  of  Alfred  Rtchardsoa.     The 

doctor  fixed  up  his  wounds,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  able 

to  travel  about. 
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On  the  16th  of  January  an  iaflueutial  white  man  of  the 
neighborhood  came  to  him  and  said : 

"There  arc  some  men  about  here  that  have  Bomething  against 
jou;  and  they  intend  to  kill  you  or  break  you  up.  They  say 
you  are  making  too  much  money;  thstthey  do  not  allow  any 
nigg^  to  rise  that  way :  and  they  intend  to  break  you  up,  and 
then  they  can  rule  the  balance  of  the  niggera  when  they  get 
you  off."  He  said,  "They  wanted  me  to  join  their  party,  but 
I  told  them  I  did  not  want  to  do  it;  I  never  knew  you  to  do 
any  wrong,  and  these  are  a  parcel  of  low-down  men,  and  I 
dont  want  to  join  any  such  buaineM,  but  I  tell  you,  you  bad 
better  keep  your  eyes  open,  for  they  are  after  you." 

The  poor  colored  man,  in  reply,  asked  what  he  had  done 
that  he  should  thus  be  driven  away  from  his  home  and  the 
property  he  had  accumulated  by  his  honesty  and  thrift.  He 
had  always  been  instrumental  in  keeping  the  peace  between 
the  colored  and  white  people,  and  when  outbreaks  had  oc- 
curred he  was  the  only  one  who  could  influence  his  people  and 
bring  them  to  their  senses.  He  talked  with  other  white  people, 
those  who  had  employed  him  at  different  times,  and  they  told 
him  not  to  run  away,  that  it  was  but  idle  talk  to  frighten  him. 

That  same  night  they  came  in  fantastic  di^uise  and  tried  to 
break  open  the  door  of  this  poor  colored  man's  cabin.  The 
door  hsd  been  barred  very  securely,  in  anticipation  of  this 
visit,  with  long  staples  at  the  side  and  scantling  bars  across  it. 
Though  eight  or  ten  of  them  ran  together  agunst  the  door  to 
burst  it  open,  they  could  not  do  it.  One  had  a  new  patent  ax, 
and  with  it  succeeded  in  cutting  down  the  door. 

But  let  Richardson  teU  the  rest  of  the  story  in  his  own 

"t  stood  and  looked  at  him  until  be  had  cut  it  spang 
through;  then  I  thought  I  had  better  go  upstairs;  I  did  so. 
I  thought  I  would  stand  at  the  head  of  the  stair-stepa  and 
shoot  them  as  they  came  up;  but  they  broke  in  the  lower  door 
and  came  up  stairs  firing  in  every  direction.  I  could  not  stand 
in  the  sturway  to  shoot  at  them.  I  had  some  small  arms  back 
in  the  gairet.  There  was  a  door  up  there  about  large  enough 
(or  one  man  to  creep  in.     I  thought  I  had.  \)e\.\Ax  ^<i  \&  ^«£t% 
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and  maybe  the;  would  uot  fiod  me — prob&blj  they  wonid  min 
me  and  I  could  muke  ray  escape.  Tbej  all  csme  upaUin. 
My  wife  opened  the  w-iiidow  to  call  out  for  help,  and  a  fellow 
ehot  ut  her  Bome  twelve  or  fourteen  shotg  through  that  window 
while  she  was  hallooing.  A  whole  crowd  came  up,  aod  when 
they  saw  that  window  open  they  said,  '  He  haa  jumped  out  of 
tho  window,' and  they  hallooed  to  the  fellowa  on  the  Kround 
to  ahoot  on  top  of  the  house.  Thinking  I  hud  gone  throaj^ 
the  window  they  all  went  downsUurs  except  otic  moo.  &« 
went  and  looked  in  the  cuddy-hole  where  I  was,  and  saw  me 
there ;  ho  hallooed  to  the  rest  of  the  fellows  tliM  ho  hftd  fuuud 
lue;  but  they  had  got  downslain  and  some  of  them  were  oa 
the  piazza.  Then  he  commenced  firing  and  shot  me  tbr«o 
times.  He  lodged  two  balls  ia-my  side  and  one  in  tlic  rifhi 
arm.  That  weakened  mo  pretty  smartly.  After  he  hud  iSot 
his  loftds  all  out  be  said  to  the  rest  of  them,  '  Come  bock  ap 
here;  I  have  got  him,  and  I  hare  shot  him  but  he  U  not  iptite 
dead;  come  up  and  let's  finiBh  him.'  I  crept  frum  tlie  door  of 
the  little  room  where  I  was  to  the  stairway.  They  came  up- 
staira  with  their  pistols  in  their  hands  and  a  man  hehiud  wllh 
a  light.  I  shot  one  of  them  as  he  got  on  the  lop  step;  they 
gathered  him  up  by  the  legs,  and  then  thi>y  all  ran  aiid  \th 
me.  1  never  saw  any  more  of  them  that  ni^ht.  and  I  bars  apt 
seen  them  since.  I  have  heard  talk  of  them,  and  thcry  ■ 
will  have  me,  no  matter  where  I  go." 

The  remainder  of  this  interesting  story  may  bo  fod 
pages  1  to  19  of  Vol.  0,  of  the  Sejiorti. 

TnoM.^a  M.  Ai.len  was  a  colored  man  and  a  Baptist  elrrgy- 
laan  of  Jasper  County,  Georgia.  He  was  not  a  pure  African, 
but  was  one  of  those  freijuent  combinations  of  son  and  survaiit 
of  the  whites  which  abounded  under  the  sluve  regime. 
mother  was  at  once  the  aervant  of  her  master  and  the  moUiar 
of  his  children.  They  lived  in  the  city  of  Charlestun,  md 
during  the  life  of  the  paternal  master  tlicir  lot  was  not  a  hard 
one.  Tlie  master  was  fond  of  luxury ;  the  alave-gifl  was  not 
only  faithful  but  beautiful,  and  she  and  her  children  went 
much  indulged.  There  came  a  time,  loo,  when  the  cousdeiioe 
of  the  lordly  planter  smote  him  for  the  wrong  ho  had  inflicted 
on  his  paramour  and  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  The  [uuna  of 
death  got  hold  upon  him  and  be  made  his  will,  giving  fi 
to"the  girl  .Itiamc"  rp4  \o\\vii\-iiin:'[v\\4ii;n,  which  «" 
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borno  to  him.  He  also  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  trio, 
and  the  proper  education  and  tuition  of  bis  eon  and  daughter, 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  No  doubt  be  felt  better  for 
thia  act  of  tardy  justice,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
bis  kind  intent  "  was  accounted  unto  him  for  righteousness," 
and  that  his  death-bed  was  more  peaceful  for  having  per- 
formed it. 

It  was,  however,  of  little  avail  to  the  dusky  handmaiden  or 
her  innocent  children.  Hardly  had  the  breath  left  the  body  of 
the  master-husband,  and  before  bis  body  had  been  committed 
to  the  tomb,  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  slave-driver,  and 
the  executors  of  the  will  could  find  no  beneficiaries  to  receive 
the  bequest.  So,  at  least,  tbey  reported  to  the  proper  court; 
the  legacy  was  declared  to  have  lapsed,  and  it  was  not  until 
"freedom"  came  that  Thomas  Allen  knew  that  such  a  legacy 
had  been  bequeathed  to  him.  It  was  then  too  late  to  obtain 
any  advantage  thereby,  for  thirty  odd  years  of  slavery,  harsh 
and  grim,  lay  between  the  day  of  discovery  and  the  death  of 
the  devisor. 

This  slave-life  had  been  hard  but  not  altogether  unprofitable 
to  him.  He  had  been  allowed  to  hire  his  time,  and  had  been 
accustomed  to  practice  thrift  and  self-deniai.  Ho  had  stolen  a 
few  grains  of  knowledge,  also,  and  learned  to  read  his  Bible 
with  some  difficulty  and  to  write  a  reasonably  fair  hand,  de- 
spite the  laws  which  forbade  the  tree  of  knowledge  to  the 
slave.  When,  however,  the  day  of  freedom  came  he  found 
himself  only  with  wife  and  children  about  him  and  nothing  to 
show  for  his  labor  any  more  than  the  rest  of  his  unfortunate 
race.  He  was  not  disheartened,  but  at  once  went  to  work  to 
make  up  the  loss  of  his  best  years,  and  when  Reconstruction 
opened  the  way  to  the  exercise  of  political  power  by  his  race, 
he  was  chosen  by  them  to  represent  the  county  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. Already  by  his  industry  he  had  acquired  what  was 
among  his  people  accounted  a  mce  little  sum.  He  had  a  sub- 
stantia! double  log-house,  a  horse  or  two,  some  stock,  and  a 
good  little  plantation,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  family, 
ud  in  those  years  of  high  prices  bad  in&&&  '^«t:^  '^u^.tj^Sss. 
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He  was  one  of  those  colored  men  who  were  uDse«l*d  in  th« 
firet  Iiegislature  of  bis  St«to  b j  iiDlawtul  andfrfluduleot  moaiui, 
and  was  afterwards  restored  to  his  place  in  that  liod;.  It  wu 
in  tlie  fall  of  IBG8  that  he  was  unsealed  upon  a  fiaudalent  prO' 
Ifxt,  which  it  is  UDueccssary  here  to  consider.  Od  th«  16d)  d 
October,  ISQd,  it  came  his  turn  to  learn  bj  practical  Aemon- 
etration  that  onlj  the  forms  of  freedom  were  for  the  colond 
man.  Its  rights,  privileges,  and  valuable  facta  and  fraocliiaei 
were  stiil  reserved  to  the  master-race.  How  he  learned  that 
lesson  let  him  tell  :— 

"JuBt  before  that,  October  16th,  1866,  1  was  at  home  anil 
two  white  men  came  to  (he  field  where  I  was  working.  I 
heard  them  spealiing  to  mv  children  and  a«kin[;  for  ilmi 
father.  I  came  up  over  the'  hill,  and  they  told  mv  tlial  iLt 
Radicals  had  expelled  me  from  the  IjcgiaUture,  «nd  that  1 
ought  to  lake  with  the  Democrats  now,  and  lake  Itie  ttvmp 
for  Seymour  and  Blair.  I  said  I  did  not  consider  that  I 
was  expelled  by  the  Radical  parly.  They  were  friends;  Mr. 
Phelps  was  one,  and  he  said  that  I  could  do  more  );ocd  by 
prtmching  the  Gospel  and  leaving  political  affuta  aloDC.  Tbeo 
they  went  off. 

"I  called  a  political  meeting  in  town  to  organize  a  Orant 
club,  or  Grant  Rangere  as  we  called  it,  Senaior  Wallace,  who 
was  cipclled  at  the  same  time,  was  to  come  there  and  help  out 
this  meeting.  We  were  to  have  the  meeting  on  the  1  Ttli,  hiit 
Mr.  Wallace  did  not  come  to  my  house  until  the  1 8lh.  Captua 
Biirtlctt  told  some  colored  people  a  day  or  two  licforc  the 
meeting  that  they  had  better  stay  away  from  town;  tluit  he 
did  not  think  I  would  live  to  see  the  meeting,     Ca])laiii  Bart- 

Ilctt  is  a  lawyer  there, 
"On  the  16th  or  nth  I  went  home;  Ifcltvery  bad;  Mtkl 
very  curious.     The  man  running  the  place  there  sftid  that  it 
any  one  came  there  at  nny  time  of  night  not  to  open  the  door, 
j^     ,  .    ...    _.^  . ,. .     ..  ...  _.=_... 
and 
Btm 


I  went  home,  and  drove  my  hogs  up  and  put  them  in  the  pen, 
ind  when  they  brought  in  the  cotton  I  weighed  it.  1  fcft  so 
itrangcly  that  I  went  into  a  log  cabin  and  ate  my  sapper,  and 
went  back  into  the  house  and  got  a  Tcstuuent  and  reftd  • 
ehaplor,  and  went  lo  bed  very  early. 

"About  3  o'clock  my  wife  woke  me  up  and  sdd  there  wen 
I  all  around  the  house;  that  they  had  been  there  for 
I  hour,  and  were  calline  for  me.  I  heard  them  call 
again,  and  I  asked  them  what uiey  wanted  andwhothejris 
One   e&id,   '  And^  Um^.et,''    '«Vti  -«fct  ^  ^TvcTii.  tA  T  ' 
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wife  said  that  was  not  his  voice.  I  asked  what  they  wanted. 
They  said  they  wanted  a  light ;  that  they  had  been  hunting 
and  the  dogs  had  treed  something,  and  they  wanted  a  light. 
I  tried  to  find  something  to  make  a  light,  but  could  not.  They 
said,  '  Have  you  no  matches  ? '  I  said,  '  No.'  I  had  some,  but 
I  forgot  that  I  had  any.  They  asked  me  to  come  out.  At 
this  time  my  brother-in-law  waked  up  and  said,  *  Who  are  they, 
Thomas  ? '  I  said  I  did'  not  know ;  one  said  that  he  is  Andy 
Minter,  but  it  is  not.  He  said,  *  I  will  get  up  and  give  them  a 
light.  *  I  said,  *  You  had  better  not. '  I  stepped  to  the  side  win- 
dow and  opened  it  and  looked  out,  and  said,  '  Emanuel  will 
give  you  a  light.'  My  wife  told  me  to  come  away  and  shut 
the  window.     I  went  back  to  my  room  and  went  to  bed. 

' '  Emanuel  made  a  big  light  in  his  part  of  the  house.  It  was  a 
frame  house,  but  the  partition  that  separated  my  part  from  his 
did  not  go  clear  up  to  the  roof,  and  I  could  see  the  light.  He 
put  on  his  shoes  and  vest  and  hat ;  that  was  all  he  was  found 
with  after  he  was  killed.  He  opened  the  door  and  hollered, 
*  Who  are  you  ? '  He  hollered  twice,  and  then  two  guns  were 
fired.  He  seemed  to  fall,  and  I  and  my  wife  hollered  and 
his  wife  hollered.  I  jumped  up  and  ran  back  to  the  fireplace, 
where  I  started  to  get  a  light,  and  then  started  to  go  over  the 
partition  to  him.  I  threw  a  clock  down,  and  then  I  thought 
of  the  closet  there  and  went  through  it  to  him,  and  my  wife 
closed  the  door.  I  hollered  for  Joe,  a  third  man  on  the 
place,  to  come  up  and  bring  his  gun,  for  Emanuel  was  killed. 
He  did  not  come  for  some  time,  and  then  I  was  so  excited  that 
I  could  not  recognize  his  voice.  After  a  time  I  let  him  in. 
We  made  up  a  light,  and  then  I  saw  my  brother-in-law  lying 
on  his  back  as  he  fell.  I  examined  him  :  there  were  four  or 
five  number-one  buck-shot  in  his  breast.  He  seemed  to  be 
dying  very  fast.  Joe  said,  *  What  shall  we  do  ? '  I  said, 
*Go  for  Dr.  Walker.'  I  just  had  on  my  shirt  and  drawers, 
and  was  bareheaded;  my  boots  and  everything  else  were  in 
my  room.  My  wife  was  looking  over  into  the  room.  I  asked 
for  my  shoes,  but  she  would  not  give  them  to  me ;  she  said  I 
would  be  killed  if  I  went  out.  I  examined  him  again.  He 
had  on  copperas  pants,  and  near  the  waist-band  a  slug  had 
gone  through.     While  we  were  examining  him  he  died. 

' '  Next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  I  went  out  and  count- 
ed one  hundred  and  eighty  shots  in  the  house,  and  they  will 
bQ  there  until  Judgment,  or  until  the  house  shall  rot  down. 
The  white  men  who  came  there  the  next  day  and  held  an  in- 
quest over  him  decided  that  three  guns  had  been  fired,  one 
loaded  with  slugs,  one  with  buck-shot,  and  one  with  small 
shot.     Two  of  the  shot  went  into  thii  b^ci^^X^^  ^\v«t^  X;^^ 


I 
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wife  and  children  were  in  bed.     He  laid  there  notiJ  irc  a 
get  a  crowd  of  white  men  to  liold  an  ioquest  over  him. 

"  By  this  time  Mr.  Wallace  arrived.  He  got  there  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  day.  When  Mr.  Wallace  drove  up  to  the  gait 
tliese  white  men  who  were  holding  the  iuqucet  were  nlllxig 
under  a  tree  inside  of  the  gate.  He  aaid,  "Allen,  you  h»T« 
had  a  death  out  here.'  1  said,  'Yes.'  He  said,  'Why  did 
you  not  kill  some  of  those  fellows?'  I  said,  'There  wu  oat 
a  gUQ  in  the  house,  and  if  there  had  been  I  could  not  see  toy' 
body.'  He  said,  '  We  do  not  allow  njon  to  come  to  UJIIcdg*- 
villo  and  do  such  things.'  The  white  men  Ge«nicd  to  be  a- 
cited  about  it.  I  took  him  right  into  my  houite,  oud  he  loci 
his  [listnl  from  under  the  cushions  of  his  buggy,  a  buttle  uf 
liquor  from  under  the  seat,  and  his  carpet-bag,  and  earriri] 
them  into  my  room.  Colonel  James  Wilson  c-lune  in  And  mid. 
'  By  God,  Allen,  I  told  you  aix  months  ago  that  we  would  niil 
submit  to  DcgToism  in  this  State:  did  I  not  tell  youthoy  wouU 
kill  you?'  I  said,  'Tea,  but  I  did  not  I>elievc  it;  1  did  niH 
think  any  body  had  any  thing  against  me;  I  preached  iarjva 
all  during  the  war,  when  you  could  not  get  s  white  jimcbcr, 
for  all  had  gone  into  the  army  ;  I  did  not  think  any  body 
would  kill  me  for  my  iiolitical  sentiment.'  He  said,  'I  1^ 
you  they  would  do  it;  you  leave  the  country  now  or  tbcy  will 
murder  you  and  your  wife  and  children.'  tir.  Wallace,  who 
had  not  said  any  thing,  then  said,  '  If  I  was  Allen.  I  would  n 
do  it.  If  I  was  him,  I  would  get  half  a  dozen  guns  and  sod 
friends,  and  guard  the  house  and  kill  the  Snt  man  that  com- 
up, '  Wilson  then  turned  to  him  and  said,  '  By  God,  who  in 
youl'  He  aaid,  'lam  Mr.  Johnson ;' he  changed  htn  I) 
Wilaonsaid,  'You  had  better  keep  still;  for  if  these  in«n  ... 
you,  they  will  kill  you.'  Wallace  said,  'There  is  no  dai^s 
of  death.'    They  got  through  the  inquest  that  evening. "" 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Wallace  was  taught  a  lesson  of  p 
dencc  by  tlie  chivalrous  coroner.  The  story  should  atop  here, 
but  there  are  two  or  three  other  facta  narrated  by  thia  wilnai 
which  are  peculiarly  interesting.  Colonel  James  WiUon  « 
the  coroner  of  the  county.  The  usual  idea  of  lh«  Boulbcm 
gentleman  is  that  he  ia  generous,  kindly,  and  brave,  above  all 
pettiness,  and  only  subject  to  the  human  infirmities  c 
gaoce  and  passion.  Note  the  conduct  of  the  gailaol  oolonel 
in  the  following  extract  from  Allen's  testimony  :- 

*■  Wilson  came  to  me  about  sundown  and  said,  '  I  n 

to  have  tlial  bodj  \)mi\cA,  totKn  ot  ■on  c 
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have  my  fee,  and  I  can  not  get  it  without  its  being  buried.'  I 
said,  '  You  can  not  bury  it  without  a  coffin  ;  he  has  left  some 
bales  of  cotton,  and  you  hold  on  until  the  coffin  comes.*  He 
said,  'Will  you  be  responsible?'  I  said,  *Yes,'  and  then  he 
went  off.  That  night  some  of  the  parties  staid  up  there  and 
we  organized  what  we  called  the  Grant  Rangers,  while  the 
body  lay  there  in  the  next  room.  Sunday  morning  I  had  my 
son  catch  my  horse  and  I  came  on  here  to  Atlanta. '' 

The  effect  of  this  and  numerous  other  like  exploits  of  the 
Klan  upon  the  political  complexion  of  the  county  is  very 
clearly  perceivable  from  the  following  : — 

'*  We  did  not  poll  but  three  votes  in  that  county  for  General 
Grant,  out  of  mne  hundred  and  odd  votes  which  we  had. 
There  were  nine  hundred  and  sixty  colored  voters,  and  about 
six  hundred  white  voters.  There  were  three  votes  j>olled  for 
General  Grant,  two  by  colored  men  and  one  by  a  white  man.^' 

The  reason  of  this  is  perhaps  made  even  clearer  by  the  no- 
tice received  by  Allen  on  the  morning  of  election-day.  It  ran 
as  follows  : — 

**  To  Thomoi  AUen,  (Freeman). 

**Tom,  you  are  in  great  danger;  you  are  going  heedless 
with  the  radicals  against  the  interest  of  the  conservative  white 
population,  and  I  tell  you  if  you  do  not  change  your  course 
before  the  election  for  the  ratification  of  the  infernal  constitu- 
tion your  days  are  numbered,  and  they  will  be  but  few.  Just 
vote  or  use  your  influence  for  the  radicals,  or  for  the  constitu- 
tion, and  you  go  up  certain.  My  advice  to  you,  Tom,  is  to 
stay  at  home  if  you  value  your  life,  and  not  vote  at  all  and 
advise  all  of  your  race  to  do  the  same  thin^.  You  are  marked 
and  closely  watched  by  K.  K.  K.  (or  in  plam  words  Ku-Klux). 
Take  heed  ;  a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

**  By  order  of  Graih)  Cyclops." 

This  story  is  told  by  Thomas  M.  Allen,  free  man  of  color, 
beginning  on  page  607  of  Vol.  7  of  the  Reports, 

Henry  Lowther. 

The  whole  story  of  Henry  Lowther,  of  Wilkinson  County,  Ga., 
because  of  its  peculiar  character,  can  not  be  transcribed  into 
these  pages.  And  yet  it  is  a  most  instructive  one,  which  no 
man  should  fail  to  con  with  some  care,  who  dft«k«%\^'c^'d?ca.^>i}&^ 
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differenceBbetncen  the  Northern  uid  Southern  "  civilimtioiti.'' 
It  has  Hccmed  incredible  to  many  that  men  of  good  cliararto, 
refined  and  Christian  people,  should  be  guilty  of  eoch  wrmiog 
burbarit;.  In  this  cose  it  will  be  seen  how  coollr  the  Bontbm 
man  regards  suflering  when  inOictcd  aa  pimisliment  or  torturr 
upon  one  proscribed  hj  the  prejudice  of  moe  or  under  the  tn 
of  society  for  adverse  opinions.  The  bitrborit;  of  the  [ndin 
At  his  worst  estate  is  mercy  compared  with  its  unpilying  cold- 
ness. It  is  neither  savagery  nor  hntc.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
rush  and  intensity  of  anger  about  it.  It  is  simply  that  cold, 
tmmovcd,  immovable  inertness  of  heart  whicli  mro  Mldotn 
aci^uirc,  even  toward  the  inanimate  creDtion,  cxeupt  by  frngiie 
observance  of  their  sufferings.  It  is  tlio  most  terrible  inheri- 
tance which  Slavery  left  to  its  votaries.  It  remind*  one 
strangely  of  that  culminating  curse  which  fell  upon  lum  «1mi 
held  Israel  in  bondage,  of  which  we  are  told  that  "  God  ibcr- 
({«R«2  Pharaoh's  heart."  It  ia  the  peculiar  and  chamrtcrutii: 
bane  of  Slavery.  They  who  are  Dlllictcd  Ttith  it  are  as  dcserring 
of  our  pity  as  they  who  auiTer  hy  it.  Yet  it  ia  one  of  titc  facti 
which  underlie  and  account  for  alt  that  has  been  luuratcd,  and 
however  horrible  and  loathsome  someuf  iieuianifcstatioiisiiuj 
bn,  they  are  not  on  that  account  to  be  pas.sed  over  or  disre- 
garded. 

Henry  Lowther  wus  an  industrious,  prosperous  colored  o 
—a  Republiean  of  iiiflueni«  and  prommence,  He  refused  lu 
work  for  men  who  did  not  pay  him,  and  from  his  skill  •ted 
business  sagacity  had  acquired  some  tonsiderable  estale; 
was  JuKt  turned  of  forty,  and  had  been  many  timci  thrtMlenfd 
by  the  Eu-Klux,  and  his  house  onc^  broken  open,  when  be  km 
accused  of  having  formed  a  Conspiracy  with  certwn  of  hU  cnm 
color  to  waylay  and  resist  the  Klan  on  tlieir  midnight  imii 
Upon  such  a  sham  charge  of  conspiracy  he  vras  Arreiitei)  ■ 
thrown  into  jail.  Ho  was  taken  out  of  the  jail  one  nigbt  in  ibr 
Poll,  and  with  DO  clothing  but  his  shirt  was  Ijikea  to  it  svnnf 
near  by  and  there  maltreated  in  a  manner  too  horrible  tu  tdal 
— which  reminds  one  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Comnachc  ortl 
religious  hate  of  ancient  heathen  tyrants.     Wo  give  titi 
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only  from  his  testimouf  to  illustrate  what  has  been  said. 
After  he  had  sufiered  agonies  worse  than  death  in  the  swamp, 
they  turned  him  loose,  and,  nearly  naked,  funt  from  loss  of 
blood,  he  staggered  back  towards  town.     He  says: — 


him  ay  and  asked  him  to  go  to  the  house  and  get  my  clothes. 
He  said  he  could  not  go  ;  I  said,  '  You  mujt ;  I  am  naked  and 
nearly  frozen  to  death.'  That  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
night.  lie  had  a  light  in  the  house,  and  there  was  a  piirty  of 
men  standing  in  tlie  door.  I  told  him  I  wanted  him  to  come 
out  and  give  me  some  attention.  He  said  he  could  not  come. 
1  could  hardly  walk  then.  I  went  on  about  ten  steps  further 
and  I  met  the  jailer's  son-in-law.  I  asked  him  to  go  and  get 
my  clothes;  and  he  said  'Ho,'  and  told  me  to  go  and  lie  down. 
I  went  right  on  and  got  up  to  a  store ;  there  wtre  a  great  many 
men  sitting  along  on  the  store  piazza.  I  knew  some  of  them, 
but  I  did  not  look  at  them  much.  They  asked  me  what  I 
wanted ;  I  said  1  wanted  a  doctor.  They  told  me  to  go  on  and  lie 
down.  I  had  then  to  atop  and  hold  on  to  the  side  of  the 
house  to  keep  from  falling.  I  staid  there  a  few  minutes  and 
then  went  on  to  a  doctor's  house,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  called  him  aloud  twice.  He  did  not  answer  me.  The 
next  thing  I  knew  I  was  lying  on  the  sidewalk  in  the  street — 
seemed  to  have  just  waked  up  out  of  sleep.  I  thought  to  my- 
self, 'Did  I  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  ?'  I  wanted  some  water; 
I  had  to  go  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  get  some  water.     I  was 

fetting  out  of  breath,  but  the  water  helped  me  considerably, 
went  to  a  house  about  fifty  yards  further;  I  called  to  a  col- 
ored woman  to  wake  my  wife  up;  she  woe  in  town.  I  hap- 
pened to  find  my  son  there,  and  he  went  back  for  the  doctor. 
When  he  got  there,  the  doctor  answered  the  first  time  he  called 
him.  The  reason  he  did  not  answer  me  was  that  he  was  off  on 
this  raid.  I  asked  the  doctor  where  he  was  when  I  was  at  his 
house,  and  he  said  he  was  asleep.  laaid,  'I  was  at  your  house.' 
The  men  kept  coming  in  and  saying  to  me  tliat  I  did  not  get 
to  the  doctor's  house,  and  I  said  I  did.  After  two  or  three 
times  I  took  the  hint,  and  said  nothing  more  about  that.  But 
I  told  my  son  the  nest  mornins  to  go  there  and  see  if  there 
was  not  a  large  puddle  of  blood  at  the  gate.  They  would  not 
let  him  go.  But  some  colored  women  came  to  see  me  and  told 
me  that  the  blood  was  all  over  town — at  the  doctor's  gate  and 
everywhere  else.  I  was  running  a  stream  all  the  time  I  was 
trying  to  find  the  doctor,  and  I  thoi^ht  I  would  bleed  to 
death."    'Pages  856  to  303,  Vol.  6,  fitjwrt*.) 
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Here  wQ  close  the  chapter.  We  have  Epared  the  reader  fir 
more  terrible  relatioaa  thaa  the  foregoing,  l>ecause  we  did  not  Kt 
out  to  make  him  "sup  full  of  horrors,"  and  have  therefore  otilyre- 
ciled  enoiigli  to  iiidiciito  tlie  broader  rungu  of  facts.  Even  were 
wo  disposed  to  enlarge  tlio  record,  we  should  be  compelled  lo 
deaiat  out  of  respect  for  morality  and  good  tasic,  manj  of  thf 
rt-'CituU  being  too  horrible  and  indecent  to  repeat  in  print 
Much  less  fiendish  and  devoid  of  originalitj  were  the  thumb- 
Kcrewa  and  nicks  nnd  boiling  oil  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  w 
tlie  terrors  of  the  stake  to  which  the  wiid  Indian  was  wont  to 
roQsign  his  captives. 

Ever;  oae  of  these  dreadful  tales  points  unerringly  to  thr 
sitme  siguiliennt  facts,  that  the  victims  were  either  colored  meo 
or  the  friends  of  the  colored  race,  and  their  rank  dITcqbc  con- 
iiisted  in  trying  to  realize  the  '"freedom"  which  the  Nation 
gave  to  the  slave — but  has  not  been  able  to  secure  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  XI, 
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Lttolbbancs  has  always  been  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  Southern  thought.  Even  in  the  ajvU-heHum  days,  the 
conflict  of  parties  was  much  fiercer  at  the  South  than  at  the 
North.  The  fact  that  less  than  on»-third  of  the  population 
controlled,  absolutely,  the  action  and  conduct  of  the  other 
two-thirds — the  negroes  and  poor  whites — ^made  laws  in  their 
own  interest,  and  for  the  suppression  of  all  independence  and 
individuality  on  the  part  of  the  others,  and  were,  in  short,  the 
self-appointed  rulers  of  the  land,  no  doubt  in  great  measure 
accounted  for  this  peculiarity.  The  sort  of  feudalism  which 
existed  at  the  South,  in  connection  with  that  sense  of  isolation 
which  must  always  prevail  where  the  land  is  held  in  immense 
tracts,  and  the  laborers  are  either  slaves  or  dependents,  no 
doubt  did  much  to  encourage  that  pride  of  opinion  which  en- 
abled them  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  distinction  of  being 
*'the  Southern  People  "  to  the  exclusion  of  an  equal  nimiber  of 
poor  white  renters,  croppers,  and  mechanics,  as  well  as  a  like 
number  of  slaves  and  free  negroes. 

This  exclusion,  which  is  a  thing  almost  incredible  to  the 
Northern  mind,  was  all  the  more  easily  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  Inherent  differences  between  the  forms  of  government 
which  formerly  prevailed  at  the  South  and  those  obtaining  at 
the  North.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  these  dif- 
ferences as  all  embraced  in  the  one  institution  of  Slavery,  and 
it  is  undeniable  that  they  were  so  closely  interwoven  with  that 
institution,  and  became  so  considerable  an  element  in  its  per- 
petuity and  prosperity,  that  it  is  perhaps  impossible  entirely  to 
separate  their  effects  and  to  trace  the  growth  and  development 
of  each.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  respective  forms  of  government  prevailm^  vdl  IVir  \n^q 
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eectiooB,  irrespective  uf  iho  fuct  of  Slavcrir,  will  abow  tfaa  bm( 
radical  differences  even  as  far  back  as  Hie  old  Colotuul  tima. 

The  strong  iadividualism  wliicU  marked  tlie  Northern  col- 
onists, and  nhicli  was  ever  at  war  with  that  PuritaDisia  wludi 
wM  itB  own  parent,  was  almost  eotirvly  lucking  in  tlie  Snuthcn 
colonics.  The  bulk  of  the  land  in  these  was  absorbed  bj  nx 
holdiugs,  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  laboriog  clasots  con- 
sisted of  tliose  wbo  had  been  gathered  from  the  peasant  clwan 
of  the  Old  World,  and  induced  to  emigrate  onl^  to  hold  the 
BJtme  rclationa  toward  the  lordly  proprietors  in  the  New;  or 
else  thej  were  the  imported  refuse  of  the  prisons  and  alnu- 
houses  of  England.  The  commonsltj  of  the  North,  whcib«r 
of  Bngliah  or  Dutch  extraction,  come  hither  of  their  own  fm 
will  and  accord  from  the  Old  World,  either  to  cscupe  oppn.«dno 
which  weighed  heavily  upon  them  there,  or  to  lift  theinaolvcs 
above  the  stations  which  they  had  previously  occupied.  Tbey 
were  the  best,  bravest  and  most  enterprising  of  their  respeetire 
classes — those  who  rebelled  at  imtoward  fortune,  and  deter- 
mined to  improve  their  fate  by  the  exercise  of  energy,  thrift, 
uud  fortitude  in  the  western  wilds.  The  laborers  of  the  8outh 
were  either  iguoriint  and  mercenary  tmigrii,  who  were  Beduoed 
by  the  promise  of  greater  wages  put  forth  by  the  proprietor!, 
or  those  unfortunates  who  chose  exile  rather  than  starvation  or 
transportation,  rather  than  the  prison  or  the  gallons;  for  it 
must  lie  remembered  that  in  those  days  the  theft  of  a  few  tbQ- 
lings  was  a  capital  offense.  To  pat  it  in  a  wor<i,  the  cotooiati 
of  the  North  came  impelled  by  the  spur  of  their  own  coavle- 
tion;  those  of  the  [toutli  came  on  account  of  eitmncous  per- 
suasion or  compulsion.  The  former  wme;  the  Utter  atrt 
hrvuglit. 

This  difference  is  clearly  perceptible  in  the  govenimtati 
which  were  organized  after  the  Revolution,  and  which  became 
component  parts  of  the  Union.  In  the  one  section  the  nghti 
of  tlie  many  were  most  carefully  guarded;  In  the  other  thr 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  few  were  accorded  the  special  pre- 
tection.  1'he  lau-mhip  tyttm,  that  perfect  crystal  I  lea  tiun  of 
the  primevBl  deraocrntic  idi-a,  witli  ils  open  tunfu-n 
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untrammeled  discussion  of  all  matters,  both  great  and  small, 
affecting  the  interest  of  the  municipality,  became,  as  it  were, 
the  unit  around  which  the  States  of  the  North  were  builded. 
All  the  institutions  which  grew  out  of  it  were  calculated  to 
encourage  individuality  and  personal  independence.  The 
North  became,  therefore,  emphatically  a  nation  of  freemen 
and  equals.  Public  education  flourished  as  a  part  of  the  statal 
economy,  and  the  idea  came  universally  to  prevail  that  the 
government  was  indeed  **  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people."  Suffrage  soon  became  almost  unrestricted;  no 
qualification  beyond  that  of  citizenship  was  required  to  make 
one  eligible  to  any  official  position ;  almost  all  officers  were 
elective  by  the  body  of  the  people ;  labor  was  accounted  repu- 
table, and  the  successful  farmer  or  mechanic  found  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  his  social  or  political  aspiration ;  and  the  hum- 
blest pupil  of  the  town-meeting  found  every  door  yielding 
readily  to  his  industry  and  perseverance,  until  even  the  bronze 
gates  of  the  Capitol  opened  to  receive  him  as  a  national  law- 
maker. 

At  the  South  all  this  was  reversed.  The  county  was  the 
lowest  automatic  governmental  imit.  Authority  flowed  from 
the  center  toward  the  circimiference.  The  great  body  of  the 
officers  were  appointed  instead  of  being  elective.  The  judicia- 
ry, the  magistracy,  the  financial  officers  of  the  counties,  in  al- 
most all  these  States,  were  selected  by  the  Executive  or  by  the 
dominant  party  in  the  Legislature.  There  were  no  smaller  mu- 
nicipal subdivisions  than  the  county.  There  was  no  such  wit- 
enagemote  as  the  town-meeting,  in  which  the  poorest  and  hum- 
blest might  have  his  unrestricted  say — ^might  advocate  his  own 
theory  as  to  the  public  weal.  Suffrage  was  restricted  in  most 
States  to  the  land-owner;  only  the  possessor  of  an  estate  of 
freehold  was  eligible  to  official  position,  to  the  magistracy,  or 
to  service  upon  the  grand  and  petit  juries ;  the  opening  of  a 
public  road,  the  building  of  a  bridge,  or  any  matter  of  purely 
'  local  interest,  no  matter  how  trivial,  could  be  determined  upon 
only  by  the  County  Court  or  some  similar  tribunal.  There  was 
no  subdivision  of  the  commonwealth  into  self-reg^ulating  mu- 
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nicipalities  where  tlie  aufirogan  acted  for  himself  without  the 
interveDtion  of  a  reprpsentative.  As  a  consequence,  the  people 
grew  accuatomcd  to  being  governed  instead  of  governing  them- 
aelvQB.  Democratic  progress  was  bo  slow  that  the  impdtient 
student  of  its  past  is  apt  to  deny  that  any  was  made.  Popular 
education  never  obtained  a  firm  foothold  there  aa  a  part  of  the 
goveratnental  machinery.  As  a  result,  the  masses  were  igno- 
rant and  poor;  the  few,  arrogant  and  rich.  The  results  are 
well  epitomized  in  MassHcbusetts  and  North  Carolina.  In  the 
former,  slavery  was  abolished  by  the  growth  aud  eradicating 
force  of  individual  liberty;  in  the  latter  it  was  only  uprooted 
as  a  result  of  war.  lu  tbe  former,  leas  than  four  in  everj  huB- 
dred  of  its  native  white  adult  citizens  are  unable  to  read  and 
write;  in  the  latter,  there  are  twenty-eight  out  of  every  hundred 
of  the  native  wkiUa  who  cannot  read  the  ballots  which  they 
cast.  In  the  former,  the  average  wealth  ptr  capita  is  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  dollBTB;  in  the  latter,  it  is  three  hundred 
dollars. 

With  these  governmental  differences  came  also  Slavery,  and 
added  its  blighting  power  to  the  disabilities  which  weighed 
upon  the  already  handicapped  masses  of  the  South.  Tlie  slave- 
holder was  also  the  squirarch  and  the  legislator.  Materially, 
morally,  politically  and  intellectually,  the  laborer  was  the  de- 
pendent and  follower  of  the  landlord.  Thus  it  resulted  that  a 
minority  ruled  the  South  and  arrogated  to  itself  the  rights, 
privileges  and  importance  of  the  whole.  The  few  snubbed  and 
BUppressed  the  many.  "The  South"  came  to  mean  only  this 
dominant  minority.  Upon  all  subjects  touching  their  own  privi- 
leges,  this  minority — tbeoligarchyof  the  South— was  practically 
unanimous.  Against  anything  which  tended  to  lessen  their 
power  they  stood  as  one  man.  Against  free  suffrage  and  public 
education  they  fought  long  and  fiercely.  Against  free-labor, 
free-thought  and  free-speech  they  stood  as  a  wall  of  fire  which 
none  might  overleap.  Behind  this  bulwark.  Slavery  grew 
■troDg.  malignant,  and  intolerant  of  opposition  or  difference. 

This  aume  people,  ignorant  and  hostile,  or  arrogant  and  in- 
tolerant, exasperated  by  defeat   and   humiliated   by  poverty, 
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hating  the  North  as  an  ancient  enemj  and  its  institutions  as 
the  source  of  social,  moral  and  political  corruption  and  degen- 
eracy, constitute  the  South  of  to-day.  The  ruling  class  is  as 
arrogant,  the  poor  as  abject  as  ever ;  for  there  has  been  noth- 
ing to  change  their  relations  or  characteristics  for  the  better. 
To  these  attributes  are  added  the  exasperation  and  humiliation 
resulting  from  the  enfranchisement  and  political  exaltation  of 
the  negro.  To  the  former  master  this  seemed  an  insult ;  to 
the  poor  white  a  threat.  To  the  former  it  meant  a  loss  of  his 
possessions  ;  to  the  latter  the  political  co-ordination  of  his 
sole  inferior. 

.  From  such  mental  and  political  conditions  came  that  intol- 
erance which  the  Northern  mind  finds  it  so  hard  to  understand. 
It  was  in  a  soil  thus  prepared  that  Eu-Kluxism  struck  its 
roots  wide  and  deep,  flourishing  as  no  exotic  could,  with  the 
strong,  vigorous  growth  of  an  indigenous  stock.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  reports  will  give  some  faint  idea  of  the 
character  and  intensity  of  this  feeling. 

It  is  very  tersely  described  by  Mr.  John  C.  Nobris,  of  War- 
ren County,  (Georgia.  He  had  been  elected  Sheriff,  and  states 
that — 

'*The  newspaper  in  my  town  gave  notice  that  anyone  who 
went  on  my  bond  would  be  considered  a  Radical  and  de- 
nounced as  such  in  every  way."  In  explanation . of  this,  he 
adds  : — ^'To  call  a  man  a  Radical,  in  that  country,  is  worse 
than  to  call  him  a  horse-thief.  ...  A  man  who  is  called  a 
Radical  is  not  considered  as  having  any  character  at  all." 
(Vol.6:  p.  IW.) 

Yolimies  could  not  express  the  feeling  more  clearly,  and 
thousands  can  to-day  sadly  testify  of  its  truth. 

This  sentiment  was  echoed  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity 
of  expression  by  nearly  every  Republican  who  was  examined 
by  the  committee.  It  is  especially  well  put  by  Hon.  James 
Atkins,  a  very  moderate  and  thoughtful  native  Republican, 
who  was  appointed  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  Georgia 
by  President  Johnson.    He  says  : — 

*'  I  think  they  (the  dominant  Southern  whites)  look  at  every- 
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thing  very  much  in  the  light  of  their  old  prejudices  and 
the  feelioga  growing  out  of  the  war.  ...  It  (the  feeling  of 

hostility  and  intoieratice)  operates  on  our  church  relatiT" 
i>ur  social  relatioDS,  in  fact  in  all  the  relations  of  l''" 
I  do  not  know  a  nngU  -inilanee  of  a  feeling  of  u 
/rieniU/iiphelaeenperaani of  dijlerttit politici .'"   (Vol.  6:  ] 

The  same  witness  explains  the  Southern  sense  of  t' 

carpet-bagger" :  — ■ 
It  haa  become  very  much  in  vogue  to  call  unj  man  a  'cor- 

bagger '  who  come  here  from  the  North.    Judge    Polk, 

who  has  lived  here  for  forty  t/eam,  is  called  a  'carpet-bagger.' 
I  can  name  a  dozen  men  who  have  lived  here  and  raised  up 
families,  who  are  yet  called  'carpet-baggers.'  A  citizen  of  a 
Northern  State  coining  here  and  identifying  himself  with  PUT 
interests  would  not  have  an  equal  chance  for  success  and  hap- 

e'uess  unless  he  ignored  politics,  took  no  xide,  or  was  on  the 
emocratio  side."    (Vol.  6:  p.  538.) 

He  further  illustrates  the  condition  of  the  Northern  man  at 
the  South,  and  shows  how  he  is  not  even  allowed  to  remain 
neutral  upon  political  questions  ; — 

s  very  hard,"  he  says,  "  for  a  mao  simply  to  hold  his 
:ws  and  nothing  more.  He  is  pressed  for  a  statement 
•of  hie  views,  to  be  outspoken,  and  whenever  he  does  that  they 
*  him,  leave  him  alone;  thero  is  no  question  about  that.  1 
a  known  men  who  cume  here  and  for  a  while  kept  them- 
Mlvea  quiet,  and  then  declared  their  political  seotimeuts,  and 
the  feeling  toward  them  changed  at  once."     (_Vol.  0;  p.  326.) 

JoBiAS  8niiRUAJ4,  a  Vermont  mechanic,  who  undertook  to 
cultivate  cotton  and  "conciliation"  in  Georgia,  ^vcs  this  as 
the  upshot  of  his  experience  and  observation  :— 

"The  idea  in  my  section  is  IhataN'orthernmanhosno  rights 
J  which  need  be  respected."  And  again; — ^"A  Northern 
I  has  no  business  to  start  in  trade  or  any  kind  of  busiueu 
J,  expecting  a  fair  show."    (Vol.  7:  p.  1151.) 

The  following  from  the  testimony  of  Hon.  A.  R.  Wrioht, 
I  of  Georgia,  ei-judge  and  ex -Congressman,  and  one  of  the  most 
I  Open  defenders  of  the  Ku-Klux,  speaks  volumes  of  unintended 
I  truth:— 

t  man  nothing  to  he  a  Union  man  In   the  Nof 
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but  in  the  South  a  Union  man,  besides  being  ostracized  and  de- 
spised, carried  his  life  in  his  hand."    (Vol.  6:  p.  118.) 

Such  feeling  does  not  die  out  in  an  hour,  and  helps  to 
explain  the  animosity  which  is  felt  towards  those  who  acted 
with  this  despised  class. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  quote  one  pithy 
passage  from  an  article  in  the  International  Heview  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1880,  reviewing  the  course  of  Beconstruction  in  South 
Carolina,  by  Mr.  Edward  Hooan,  himself  an  admitted  ad- 
mirer and  champion  of  Gov.  Wade  Hampton.     He  says : 

*^It  was  practically  social  ostracism  for  the  South  Caroli- 
nian to  withnold  his  sympathy  from  the  Ku-Klux  of  the  early 
davs,  and  from  the  Rifle  Clubs  after  the  *  Mississippi  Cam- 
paign.' .  .  .  There  was  no  room  in  South  Carolina  for  a  Re- 
publican who  tried  to  keep  out  of  politics. "  And  again,  he  says : 

*  ^  Southern  families  visit  each  other,  and  occasionally  Northern 
people  are  invited  to  social  gatherings ;  but  not  so  freely  as  to 
prevent  an  appearance  of  dislike.  Republican  office  holders 
and  politicians  are  debarred  Southern  society ;  and  the  South 
Carolinian  who  becomes  a  Republican  meets  with  less  consid- 
eration than  would  be  accorded  to  a  dog  from  the  families  of 
Democrats.  Republican  physicians  can  get  no  practice  except 
among  ne^oes.  Republican  lawyers  say  that  a  man,  in  order 
not  to  prejudice  his  case  in  the  courts,  must  employ  Democratic 
counsel,  though  his  inclinations  may  be  otherwise.  .  .  . 
**  A  man  cannot  run  a  cotton  mill  in  South  Carolina  on  Republi- 
can principles." 

Another  illustration  of  this  feeling  is  the  almost  utter 
absence  of  young  Republicans  in  the  South.  Very  few  are  to 
be  found  in  any  section  under  thirty-five  years  of  age  or  who 
were  not  married  at  the  close  of  the  war  or  soon  thereafter. 
The  tenor  of  social  life  is  such  as  to  preclude  their  liaving 
pleasant  relations  with  their  young  associates  and  contracting 
reasonable  marriages  in  their  own  circle  without  abjuring,  as  a 
rule,  their  Republican  principles. 

**  What,"  cried  a  Democratic  orator  upon  the  hustings  in 
North  Carolina,  "What  has  my  opponent  done  that  everybody 
might  not  do  as  well?"  "What  have  I  done?"  was  the  quick 
and  pungent  retort,   uttered  with   conscious  pride   in.  tbA 
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«trength  of  character  it  attested,  " IhartmoTrieit a  DtmocraC* 
daaghter  vtithout  tuniing  Danofrat!"     It  waa  enough. 

Id  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  upon  this  subject  there 
has  been  nothing  more  clearly  showing  forth  the  relaiions  of 
the  northern  man  at  the  South  to  those  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, than  the  following  extract  from  a  paaiphlet  published 
by  Hon.  Henry  C.  Dibble,  of  New  Orleans,  in  1877: — 

"The  greater  portion  of  the  Northern  men  in  these  Slates, 
■who  have  been  classed  and  branded  as  carpet- baggers,  were 
living  in  the  South  when  the  Reconstruction  acts  were  passed. 
There  is  a  popular  belief  that  most  of  them  nere  attracted  tii 
the  Saiithcni  States  by  the  hope  and  prospect  of  gaining  offices 
through  the  votes  of  the  newly  enfranchised  blacks.  That 
some  of  them  who  were  there  at  the  time  in  the  public  service 
remained  only  to  obtain  political  preferment,  and  that  there 
wore  political  vultures  there,  os  elsewhere,  is  true.  But  the 
larger  number  of  the  class  were  men  who  had  remuned  in  the 
South  upon  leaving  the  army,  at  the  close  of  tlie  war.  At 
that  time  the  Reconstruction  measures  hod  not  been  proposed. 
So  soon  after  the  triumph  of  our  armies,  it  was  not  generally 
deemed  a  very  grave  oiiense  for  Northern  men  to  settle  in  the 
South.  They  might  even  entertain  and  proclaim  the  political 
sentiments  and  ideas  which  they  brought  with  them,  as  the 
men  did  who  moved  westward  to  build  up  Iowa,  Kansas,  and 
Nebntska.  The  new  doctrine,  that  the  citizen  who  does  not 
cuTiforro  his  political  sentiments  to  his  surroundings  shall  be 
deemed  an  alien,  had  not  yet  been  announced.  Many  of  thera 
were  young  men  who  had  married  wives  iu  their  new  homes; 
others  brought  their  families  with  them,  or  were  unmarried. 
They  were  lawyers,  ministers,  doctors,  merchants,  speculators, 
farmers,  teachers,  editors,  or  clerks,  who  had  left  the  army  to 
remain,  or  who  had  come  here  in  the  service  of  the  Frecdmau's 
Bureau.  Many  of  them  were  poor,  hoping  to  make  fortunes; 
others  were  rich,  and  thought  to  increase  their  store  fourfold 
and  fivefold  from  the  great  productive  wealth  of  the  rich  soil. 
Born  amid  the  rigors  of  the  North,  they  were  enamored  of 
the  glorious  sunny  sky  and  the  most  genial  climate  on  the 
face  of  tho  earth.  Many  of  them  were  noble,  honorable  and 
true  men.  Many  of  them  were  not,  which  will  be  found  true 
of  any  other  class  in  this  or  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
That  BO  many  of  them  became  active  politicians  rir;  be 
ucrilied  to  several  causes.  The  greater  number  of  them  were 
Jtist  out  of  tho  army,  with  restiess  minds  and  impulses  readily 

■-'-  -      l^f^  same  influences  which  ornu-scd  nnd  concin- 
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trated  the  members  of  the  domiannt  party  id  Ci 
who  go  out  to  fight  for  political  views  continue  I 
terest  in  civil  life  in  the  ascendency  of  those  views.  Then 
returned  Coofederutea,  after  the;  liod  gained  control  of  their 
States  in  18115,  under  President  Johogon'a  Reconstruction  polic}', 
beean  to  manifest  considerable  bitterness  towards  Nortliern  men 
living  there,  until  at  times  and  places  it  became  unbearable. 
This  bitterness  was  displayed  in  business  and  social  ostracism; 
it  was  doubtless  traceable,  in  a,  degree  at  least,  to  the  in- 
fluences of  caste  prejudice.  Northern  men  would  sometimes 
presume  to  befriend  a  negro  in  a  contest  with  a  white  man, 
and  they  at  once  lost  social  caste.  All  this  was  natural 
enough  1  there  is  no  use  to  carp.  It  is  well,  however,  to 
endeavor  to  trace  these  observed  results  to  their  natural  causes. 
The  term  carpet-bagger  was  applied  to  all  Northern  men  who 
came  South  during  or  since  the  war,  and  who  actively  iiartici- 
pated  in  politics  with  the  Republicans,  The  epithet  was  in- 
teuded  to  suggest  the  belief  that  stich  persons  were  here  to 
remun  only  while  they  held  ofBce.  It  mattered  not  if  they 
were  men  of  property,  and  above  reproach.  Ail  were  carpet- 
baggers who  came  from  the  North,  and  who  were  openly  and 
actively  Republicans.  There  were  active  Democratic  politi- 
cians in  the  South  who  were  new-comnrs  from  other  States, 
and  who  gained  office,  and  who  had  no  other  means  of  support. 
They  were  not  carpet-baggers,  huwever,  because  thcy  had  sot 
lost  caste  by  political  association  with  the  negroes.  ' 

' '  Altogether,  the  white  Republicans  comprised  a  ._ 

tiou  of  the  white  population  of  the  South,  probably  not  mon, 
than  ten  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Their  number  varied  in 
the  diilorent  States  and  localities  in  Bccordance  with  local 
influences. 

' '  During  theperiod  of  Rcconstnictlon,  the  white  Republicans 
of  both  classes  were  almost  universally  ostracized  in  society, 
and  to  a  great  extent  in  business,  by  the  Southern  whites. 
I  use  the  term  Southern  whites  for  convenience,  to  designate 
all  of  our  race  in  the  South  who  were  not  Republicans.  The 
ostracism  by  society  of  all  carpet-baggers,  without  regard  to 
their  moral  or  social  worth,  was  carried  to  the  most  painful  ex- 
tremity. It  was  visited  upon  their  children,  on  the  streets  and 
in  the  schools,  and  upon  their  wives  in  all  places — many  of 
them  noble  women,  who  were  publicly  and  privately  scorned 
and  bated  by  those  among  whom  they  hod  been  born,  or  in 
whose  midst  they  bad  found  homes  with  their  husbands.  The 
Southern  Republicans  were  not  so  entirely  cut  oS  from  their 


■ort'.  I 


associations,  only  because  they  had  family  ties,  which  tcnded^^^l 
^■■Mnewhat  to  neutralize  the  hatred.     To  denounce  iv  c&t<;M^^^^ri 
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bagger  or  scallenag  (a  namo  given  to  Bouthi^m  RcpabliMiiu) 
aa  infAtnoua.  was  proper  at  all  times.  In  the  large  centers, 
like  New  Orleans,  the  white  Republicans  were  not  without 
pleasant  societ;,  but  the;  fouod  it  alone  in  tnterassociation. 
In  the  frequent  attacks  made  upon  Republicans,  by  the  press 
and  by  individuals,  there  was  more  open  violence  dispfayMl 
towards  carpet-baggers  than  towards  Southern  Republicans. 
Carpet- btiggers  were  more  hated,  because,  added  to  their 
being  political  asauciatcs  of  ae^oes,  and  therefore  degraded, 
thej  were  alao  Yankees,  whom  it  was  trtiditiount  to  bate.  And 
then  8outh(!rn  Republicans,  in  many  instances,  were  able  to 
maintain  a  cert^n  restraint  upon  their  enemies  by  accepting  st 
all  times  the  duello.  The  carpet-bagger,  as  a  class,  educated 
in  the  North  to  despise  this  custom,  refused  to  acknowledge 
it,  and  only  resorted  to  arms  when  actually  attacked.  Tliey 
enjoyed,  however,  comparative  immunity  from  personal  as- 
saults; they  were  always  armed,  and  ready  enough  to  fight 
when  attacked.  The  ostracism  of  Republicans  in  business 
became  a  tenet  of  the  Democratic  ])arty  in  the  South.  It  was 
proclaimed  in  the  political  canvass,  and  individual  Democrats 
were  not  infrequently  denouncud  for  giving  patronage  to 
Radicals,  and  tor  associating  in  public  pTacos  with  Republican 
leaders.  To  the  Northern  man,  this  oBtracism  on  account  of 
political  affiliation  seems  not  only  absurd,  but  repreheuuble 
m  the  greatest  degree.  The  Southixners  did  not  lack  the 
intelligence  to  see  that  it  could  not  be  justified,  consequently 
tbey  cither  denied  it  as  a  fact,  or  offered  a  false  explanation. 
'Tlicse  Republicans.'  said  they,  'are  all  infamous — guilty 
of  all  the  crimes  in  the  calendar,  and  therefore  not  tit  associates 
of  gentlemen.'  Yes!  They  were  guilty  of  the  ^eateet  social 
offense  known  in  these  slave-holding  communities;  tbey  had 
affiliated  with  negroes— had  fallen  into  the  caste  of  Pariahs." 

Mr.  DiBBLB,  in  this  very  valuable  pamphlet,  offers  the  beat 
explanation  of  this  feeling   that  has  ever  been   attempted. 

I  ''  In  order  that  we  may  comprehend  the  dlspodtion  of  the 
I  Southerners  towards  the  blacks,  let  mo  use  an  illuatnttion : 
Men  do  not  hate  doga;  on  the  contrary,  there  eiists  a  strong 
fiicndship  between  master  and  brute.  But  if  a  doe  attempts 
to  get  upon  a  man's  table,  and  persists  in  his  objectionable 
course,  he  is  ^t  to  be  shot  for  nis  trouble,  and  wc  approve 
the  killing.  The  Southerners  did  not  hate  the  negroes;  on 
the  contrary,  there  existed  between  the  old  Blave-holding  class 
and  the  blacks  very  kindly  relations— far  more  so  than  existed 
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between  the  races  in  the  North.  But  the  average  Southerner 
looked  upon  the  blacks  at  all  times  and  in  all  respects  as  in- 
ferior beings.  They  were  entitled  to  be  treated  kindly,  and  to 
be  protected  in  their  sphere ;  but  they  must  not  attempt  to 
pass  beyond  it.  Taught  by  the  laws  of  caste  to  look  upon 
himself  and  his  class  as  alone  entitled  to  exercise  the  prerog- 
atives of  citizenship,  he  resented  the  disposition  of  the  black 
man  to  claim  his  franchise  about  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  a 
man  will  shoot  a  dog  which  has  climbed  upon  the  table  and 
will  not  down." 

Mr.  HooAN,  in  the  International  Heview  for  February,  1880, 
justly  measures  the  force  of  this  feeling  when  he  says : — 

*  *  If  the  negro  in  the  future  votes  the  Democratic  ticket  he  will 
be  safe.  .  .  .  If  he  persists  in  still  being  a  Republican,  and 
boldly  calling  himself  a  citizen,  no  amount  of  peaceful  pro- 
fessions or  kindly  consideration  will  save  him  from  being 
pushed  aside  by  men  who  indignantly  deny  him  to  be  their  po- 
litical equal.  A  leader  among  the  extreme  Democrats  of  the 
State,  General  Martin  Gary,  typifies  this  latent  sentiment  of 
hostility  to  the  negro  in  the  following  words:  *The  North 
does  not  know  what  it  asks  of  us.  No  laws  or  regulations  can 
overcome  instinct  allied  to  public  opinion.  God  never  made 
the  two  races  to  unite  on  any  ground  of  equality,  and  they 
never  wiU.  The  white  man  is  the  negroes  superior,  and  as  such 
he  must  remain.  The  negro  cannot  be  made  my  social  or 
political  equal  by  any  of  your  laws,  and  I  will  never  acknowl- 
edge him  as  such !» " 

It  is,  of  course,  useless  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
himdreds  of  witnesses  who  refer  to  this  feeling,  since  but  few 
do  so  with  any  discrimination  as  to  its  cause.  The  fact  of  its 
existence  is  declared  or  assumed  by  all  except  a  few  who 
shield  themselves  behind  a  general  denial  of  ill-feeling  toward 
the  race.  In  the  sense  in  which  the  words  are  used  these  state- 
ments are  true ;  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  read  at  the 
North  they  are  false,  and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  were  intended 
ta  deceive.  Still  further  information  may  be  obtained  on  this 
subject  by  carefully  studying  some  of  the  experiences  narrated 
in  another  chapter.  It  is  this  feeling  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  Southern  hostility  to  white  Republicans. 

The  Southern  view  of  the  colored  man  and  his  relations  as 
»  political  factor  seem  to  be  more  difBcult  for  the  Northern 
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iiid  to  apprehend  than  any  otbcr  feature  of  tlie  RccoQUrue- 
I  tion  era.  And  yet  they  are  jierfcctly  simple  and  easy  to  be 
understood  if  we  will  but  keep  in  mind  one  single  propoaitioa. 
The  Southern  man — and  in  this  case  we  use  the  term  as  in- 
cluding all  Southern  whites — has  no  antipathy  to  the  negro  a> 
tufih — that  is  to  the  negro  as  something  less  than  a  mui — or 
at  lesft  less  than  &  white  man.  Regarding  him  as  human  only 
ii»  lie  is  sufHcicntly  intelligent  to  do  n  portion  of  man's  work, 
but  without  any  o(  the  inherent  rights  or  ruling  attributes 
nliich  mark  other  races  of  the  genut  homo,  as  less  than  man 
and  more  than  brute,  and  thereby  fitted  by  nature  to  serve  the 
higher  mco  and  subserve  all  a  master's  wants,  they  have  in 
general  only  kiudly  feelings  for  him.  It  is  a  mistake,  too,  to 
Hujipoao  that  this  feeling  ia  an  incident  of  ownership.  The 
fact  of  emancipation  has  not  at  all  changed  the  Southern  mon'i 
conception  of  the  negro's  place  in  nature,  or  of  the  proper  re- 
lation between  him  and  the  Caucasian.  The  legal  relation  of 
slavery  he  admits  to  be  ended,  but  the  natural  relation  is  not 
affected  thereby  in  the  least.  The  freedman  b  no  lew  an  in- 
ferior, no  more  a  man,  to  his  apprchenaion,  than  was  the 

Bo  the  mere  fact  of  emancipation  would  not  have  stirred  np 
any  great  hostility  against  the  blacks  if  they  had  still  remuned 
in  some  inferior  and  servile  relation,  subject  to  the  government 
direction  and  control  of  the  whites,  their  old  masters.  It  was 
the  attempt  to  make  them  political  equals  of  the  whites  which 
exasperated  the  latter,  because  of  an  implied  degradation  by 
being  put  on  the  same  jilane  with  natural  inferiors.  Tliissenti- 
ment,  so  natural  to  a  Southern  man,  is  almost  inexplicable  to  the 
Northerner,  who  fecla  no  degradation  in  acknowledging  the 
pelUiatl  equality  of  any  and  all  men,  even  those  whom  he 
knows  to  be  his  social  and  intellectual  inferiors.  It  not  un- 
frequently  requires  years  of  actual  experience,  in  the  midst  of 
this  sentiment,  to  understand  its  intensity  and  universality. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  chiefly,  that  the  Northern  tourist  or  tnui- 
Bitory  reporter  becomes,  in  almost  every  case,  tlic  most  delusive 
■  ej^oent  ol  t^  state  of  feeling  at  the  South.     He  interprets 
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the  Southern  man's  language  according  to  the  formulas  of  his 
Northern  lexicon.  When  the  Southern  man  says  that  he  has 
the  kindest  feeling  to  the  negro,  in  his  placej  he  means  in  the 
place  for  which,  according  to  the  Southerner's  notions,  nature 
designed  him.  His  Northern  listener  thinks  he  means  simply 
a  laborer  or  hired  servant,  and  is  struck  with  his  justice,  lib- 
erality, and  reasonableness.  When  the  old  master  says  that 
he  is  willing  that  the  negro  should  have  all  his  rights,  his 
simple-hearted  Northern  listener  thinks  he  means  the  right  to 
exercise  all  his  political  privileges.  Not  at  all.  He  only  means 
that  he  should  have  the  wages  he  earns,  and  be  protected  in 
person  and  property.  This  he  is  willing  to  accord  him  as  a 
fair  thing,  which  the  white  race  are  bound  in  honor  to  secure 
him,  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere  with  their  privileges  and 
seek  to  share  the  governing  and  controlling  power.  As  a  mere 
servitor,  he  regards  the  negro  kindly ;  as  a  political  integer, 
he  looks  upon  him  with  unappeasable  hostility. 

Judge  Augustus  R.  Wright,  of  Georgia,  heretofore  alluded 
to  as  a  vigorous  and  bold  apologist  for  the  Elan,  gives  a  hint 
of  this  feeling  when  he  says : — 

"  We  are  very  much  dissatisfied  with  that  part  of  the  consti- 
tution [universal  suffrage].  I  wish  I  could  put  a  hundred  thou- 
sand negro  voters  in  Massachusetts  and  let  them  feel  it  as  we 
do.  If  it  was  meant  as  a  punishment  for  rebellion,  all  right;, 
only  it  is  a  strange  sort  of  punishment — a  new  grade.  The  old 
rule  of  the  law  was  to  hang  a  few,  punish  the  dangerous  ones, 
and  forgive  the  balance.  I  have  told  my  brother  fire-eaters 
that  would  have  been  better."     (Vol.  6 :  p.  113.) 

He  is  quite  unconscious  that  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
while  they  would  not  like  that  number  of  ignorant  voters  cast 
upon  them,  would  be  very  nearly  indifferent  whether  they  took 
one  hundred  thousand  of  Georgia's  ignorant  negroes  or  a  like 
niunber  of  her  ignorant  whites,  which  that  State  could  furnish 
with  equal  readiness.  Mr.  Atkins,  before  referred  to  as  a  very 
thoughtful  Southern  man,  had  dimly  discerned  this  fact,  as  is 
shown  in  his  testimony  (Vol.  9 :  p.  958,  BeporU) : — 

^'  Question.  As  to  the  ruling  sentiment  in  your  State^  ia  them 
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not  amoDK  iU  tbe  respectable  men  in  the  Slftte  tho  same  linrror 
in  regariT  to  cruelty  townrda  the  blacli  rdcc  and  to  outrages 
upon  them  tliat  there  would  be  in  aay  othvt  commuDitjr  ) 

"Ant.  Ujouwill  pardoa  me,  I  think  theijueBtionbeUayas 
want  of  understanding  on  that  subject.  I  do  not  think  the 
vhite  men  here  look  upon  tbe  neg^ro  as  he  \i  looked  ujion  in 
some  of  the  other  States.  When  he  wm  a  slave  they  looked 
upon  him  aaachuttel;  thejdidnot  pretend  to  disguise  that  fact. 
Now  thej  look  upon  him  as  sometliing  worse  t^n  a  chattel — 
more  like  n  bad  animal  that  they  must  fear.  Tlie  feeling  crops 
out  in  a  great  many  ways,  showing  tliat  the;  look  upon  him  as 
something  different  from  what  they  before  considered  him. 
Before,  they  considered  him  as  a  gentle  animal  that  they  would 
take  care  of  for  his  services;  at  least  that  was  ray  feeling,  and 
my  father  had  that  feeling,  and  1  think  it  was  tbe  feeling  gen- 
erally among  the  people  where  I  was  raised.  Now.  in  the  place 
of  that  kindly  feeling  of  tbe  master  there  is  a  feeling  of  bitter- 
ness, a  feeling  that  the  negro  ia  a  sort  of  instinotive  enemy  of 
ours.  And  1  do  not  think  that  feeling  leaves  the  mind  in  n 
condition  to  trint  him  as  a  white  man  would  be  treated  under 
similar  circumstances.  For  instance,  a  gentleman  in  tliis  city 
with  wbom  1  was  talking  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  on  the  subject 
of  our  country  generally,  and  particularly  of  our  servants,  said 

^'thAt  we  never  could  get  along  in  the  condition  we  were  uulil 
~  I  could  have  our  servants  kept  in  subordination  and  made  to 
il  a  proper  humility  before  us,  I  replied  to  him  tlial  1  bad 
__ne  of  that  feeling",  that  1  did  not  want  any  man  to  feelhum- 
1>Ib  before  me;  all  that  I  wanted  of  a  man  was  that  be  should 
do  bis  duty  and  treat  me  respoctfully,  and  I  would  treat  bim 
'so ;  all  I  aak  of  a  man  is  to  recognize  our  relations  and  to  per- 
form his  part  well.  '  My  friend  said  he  felt  differently ;  that  he 
desired  a  servant  should  be  humble,  just  as  the  negroes  wore 
JB  times  of  Blovery.  That  was  his  language.  That  very  same 
^eck  I  entered  into  conversation  with  one  of  our  jurors.  He 
..'aa  telling  me  of  his  practice  in  South  Carolina;  how  he  had 
.  Hircatencd  negroes,  bad  "bully-ragged"  them,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression. Ho  did  not  seem  to  think  be  was  betraying  anything 
extraordinary,  but  I  do  not  think  he  would  talk  to  a'wbile 
man  so.  I  think  many  of  our  people  are  inclined  to  ill-treat 
a  negro  more  than  they  would  a  white  man.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  about  that, 

"  Q.  Then,  after  all,  you  believe  that  the  perturbations  in  so- 
ciety here  are  caused  by  a  want  of  adjustment  between  the 

"A.  Tea,  sir. 

"  Q.  That  is  the  foundation  of  your  troubies  f 
L  "A.  I  do  not  think  iticic Man's  doubt  about  it." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THB  CAU8B8,  CHABACTER,  AND   CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  KU-KLUX 
OBGAFIZATION. — A  BECAPITULATION. 

The  CAT7SES. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  us  thus  far  has  obtained  some 
faint  idea  of  the  most  wonderful  combination  of  armed  men  for 
unlawful  purposes  which  the  civilized  world  has  ever  known. 
There  have  been  conspiracies  and  revolutions  more  desperate 
and  daring,  but  none  so  widespread,  secret,  universal  among  so 
great  a  people,  and  above  all  so  successful.  It  may  be  well  to 
review  briefly  in  conclusion  the  causes,  character,  purpose,  and 
effect  of  this  remarkable  organization. 

The  cause— or  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  occasion — of  its 
rise  and  sudden  growth  is,  no  doubt,  somewhat  complex.  Its 
objective  point  was  the  overthrow  of  what  is  known  as  the  re- 
constructionary  legislation,  including  the  abrogation  or  nullifi- 
cation of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Constitution ;  and  the  cause  of  its  sudden  spread 
was  the  almost  universal  hostility,  on  the  part  of  the  whites  of  ' 
the  South,  to  this  legislation  and  its  anticipated  results.  For 
it  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  that  this  organization  was 
instituted  and  in  active  operation  in  at  least/our  States  'before  a 
tingle  one  of  fhe  reconstructed  State  governments  had  been  organ- 
ised. 

Effects  op  the  Wab. 

The  reason  of  this  hostility  is  not  difficult  to  assign,  though 
its  elements  are  almost  as  various  as  the  classes  of  mind  and 
temperament  which  were  affected  by  it.  With  some  it  was  prob- 
ably exasperation  and  chagrin  at  the  results  of  the  war.  No 
doubt  this  was  the  chief  incentive  acting  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  originally  instituted  in  Tennessee  this  famous  scheme 


of  secret  resistance  to  the  policy  of  the  goverameot.  Not  o 
the  stilig  of  defeat  but  the  shame  of  punishment  mthout  i 
terror  combiDed  to  induce  those  who  bad  cast  all  their  hopes  of 
honor  and  success  upon  the  Confederate  cause  to  lend  them- 
selves to  aaj  thing  that  would  tend  to  humiliate  the  power 
which,  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  conquest,  had  endearoted  to 
impose  upon  them  the  stigma  of  treason.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  disfranchisement  of  those  who  had  engaged  in  rebel- 
lion—or a  "  war  for  secession,"  as  the;  prefer  that  it  should  be 
termed — was  almost  universall;  deemed  an  insult  and  an  out- 
rage only  second  in  infam;  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  col- 
ored man,  which  was  contemporaneous  with  it.  It  is  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  difficult;  for  a  Northern  man  to  realiKe  the 

I  atreugth  and  character  of  this  sentiment  at  the  South.     It  is 
rell  expressed  by  General  J.  B.  Oordok,  now  U.  6.  Senator 

I  from  Georgia; — 

7e  were  greatlj  dissatisfied.     We  do  not  think  that  we 

Phavc  been  fairly  treated We  did  not  believe  that 

■ '  c  net  of  secession  wns  treason ;   1  do  not  believe  it  now.     1 

1  nut  expect  ever  to  believe  it,     I  never  expect  to  adcofatt  any 

I -more  secession.     I  have  given  that  up;  but  1  do  not  believe  it 

was  treason. 

"  Q.  You  did  not  believe  it  was  treason  when  you  originally 

I  sdvdcatcd  it  1 

'■A.  No,  sir;  and  I  do  not  believe  it  to-day;  I  never  expect 
[  to  believe  it."    (Vol.  0:  p.  S84.) 

This  is  to-day  the  sentiment  of  nine  tenths  of  the  men  who 

I  served  in  the  Confederate  army,  or  aided  nnd  alietted  the  side 

I  of  the  South  in  tlmt  struggle.     It  is  a  ferltng,  too,  which  is 

'  espoused  with  added  intensity  by  the  sons  and  duughlcrs  of 

these  men,  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  South.     It 

is  ns  if  n  pcrsonul  alTront  were  ollered  t^i  the  parent  in  tha  view 

jnd  presence  of  the  child.     Tlie  parent  might  trnce  it  to  its 

source  and  in  part  condone  its  motive,  but  the  child  uev«r  will. 

,  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  these  younger  ones  were 

L  reared  in  the  very  vortcs  of  seething  pnssions,  in  the  midat  of 

r  warfare  and  bitter  and  humiliating  dcfrnt.     Tlie  specious  ciw- 

y  by  which  this  notion  is  supported  satisGcs  thelypicnl 
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Southern  man  that  the  advocacy  of  secession  and  the  war  in  its 
support  were  not  only  righteous  and  praiseworthy,  but  were 
also  in  real  truth  done  in  support  and  vindication  of  the  true 
theory  of  our  Constitution  and  government.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  instead  of  having  any  regret  for  his  part  in  provoking 
and  waging  the  war,  the  average  Southern  man  believes  most 
solemnly  that  he  fought  in  a  holy  cause  and  in  support  of  the 
true  theory  of  constitutional  liberty.  He  regards  the  North 
not  only  as  having  been  the  aggressor  as  regards  the  institution 
of  Slavery,  but  also  as  having  subverted  and  destroyed  the  Con- 
stitution which  he  fought  to  maintain  and  preserve  in  its  origi- 
nal purity.  That  he  should  be  stigmatized  for  such  an  act 
very  naturally  engendered  a  rancorous  hate  towards  his  op- 
pressor, and  as  this  was  not  coupled  with  any  fear  of  actual 
punishment,  the  step  from  hatred  to  revenge  was  but  a  short 
one  which  was  readily  and  gladly  taken. 

The  **Cakpet-Bagger"  ksd  **  Caste." 

This  feeling  was  of  course  intensified  by  that  pride  of  caste 
and  prejudice  of  race,  as  well  as  the  accustomed  intolerance  of 
diverse  opinions  which  have  already  been  considered  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  South.  The  antipathy  to  Northern  men  be- 
came laughable  in  its  absurdity.  The  cry  of  **  Carpet-bag" 
governments  has  been  bandied  about  until  it  has  become  a 
synonym  for  oppression  and  infamy.  That  the  reconstruction- 
ary  governments  were  failures  goes  without  denial ;  that  incom- 
petency and  extravagance  characterized  them  is  a  most  natural 
result  of  their  organization ;  but  that  any  one  of  them  was  con- 
trolled by  men  of  Northern  birth  is  an  idea  of  the  sheerest  folly 
and  absurdity.  In  hardly  one  of  them  were  there  a  score  of 
officers,  great  and  small,  who  were  of  Northern  birth.  A  state- 
ment was  published  in  1870  in  regard  to  the  **  carpet-baggers" 
of  Georgia,  and  a  number  of  the  witnesses,  such  as  the  ex-Con- 
federate Governor  Brown,  Judge  Wright,  and  General  Gordon, 
were  asked  as  to  its  correctness,  and  each  admitted  its  substan- 
tial truth,  while  its  literal  verity  was  avouched  by  others.  The 
following  is  the  statement  alluded  to : — 
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"Aa  to  the  carpet-bag  members  of  the  Convention  which 
framed  the  Reconstruction  Constitution  of  O«orgia,  ttief  were 
thirteen  in,  number,  while  the  whole  membership  of  that  body 
was  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  of  whom  thirty  were  colored 
men.  Of  thtse  thirteen  carpet-baggers,  eleven  were  consistent 
members  of  Christian  churches;  and  only  two  of  the  thirteen 
were  given  to  profanity,  intemperance,  or  the  keeping  of  low 
compnny ;  the  other  eleven  were  recognized  as  gocHl  citizeiu  of 
unexceptionable  habits,  and  abilities  in  ever;  case  fair  nod  in 
several  brilliant.  These  thirteen  carpet- bnggcwi  numbered 
among  them  more  total  abstainers  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  than  did  the  entire  remainder  of  the  Convention. 

"The  Legislature  of  Oeorgiaclected  in  1866  has  been  ataarpl; 
criticised  as  grossly  corrupt.  Of  ita  214  members,  but  seven 
have  become  residents  of  the  State  since  tlie  war,  and  six  of 
these  seven  carpet- baggers  are  moral  and  religious  men.  Vet 
we  have  often  heard  it  charged  that  this  (aa  is  alleged)  corrupt 
Legislature  is  controlled  by  "carpet-buggers."  And  the  lobl^, 
by  which  the  Legiataturc  is  infested,  contains  but  one  prominent 
carpet-bagger,  and  that  one,  sufficiently  notorious,  baa  never, 
so  far  as  ia  known  to  the  writer,  voted  the  Republican  ticket 
or  in  any  way  contributed  to  its  success.  Not  one  of  the  Stale 
officers  (unless  indeed  we  except  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Education,  who  is  an  appointee  of  the  government)  is  acan<c(- 
ba^cr.  Of  the  members  of  the  XL.  Congress  elected  in 
Georgia,  two  were  carpet-baggers — both  Chriatian  m%n,  and 
doing  honor  to  the  churches  with  which  they  were  conneclt-d 
by  an  upright  life  and  a  steadfast  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others.  In  the  XLI,  and  XLIL  Congresses  no  carpet-baggers 
from  Qeorgia  held  e,  seat.  As  for  county  offices,  not  ten  of 
them  in  the  whole  State  are  or  have  been  filled  by  the  tAas»  in 
quostioo ;  and  from  the  judiciary  they  are  expressly  excluded  by 
the  terms  of  the  Btate  Constitution,  which  requires  a  residence 
of  five  years  as  n  qualification  for  judges,  State's  attorneys,  or 
solicitors.  I  might  add  that  carpet-baggers  and  nQgtnes  to- 
gether have  never  numbered  one  sixth  of  the  Legislaiuru  of 
Georgia." 

The  same  is  true  in  a  similar  proportion  of  the  other  States. 
In  none  did  the  influence  of  the  "carpet-bagger"  predominate. 
Very  tew  of  the  officers  were  of  Northern  birth,  and  there  b 
yet  to  be  found  a  legislative  body  in  which  there  were  not 
more  njitivo  white  Republican  and  more  native  white  Demo- 
»  than  men  of  Northern  birlh.  That  most  of  the  North- 
^  era  men  who  were  there  were  active  and  capable  men  it 
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tme.  That  there  were  bad  men  among  them  there  is  no  doubt. 
That  they  should  be  accused  of  all  the  evil  and  credited  with 
none  of  the  good  is  but  natural,  considering  their  situation  as 
ez]>onents  of  a  hostile  civilization  and  part  of  a  yictorious  foe. 
That  such  charges  should  be  credited  against  men  simply  be- 
cause they  were  branded  with  the  name  of  '*  carpet-baggers," 
by  their  brethren  of  the  North  Hying  in  States  where  not  one 
half  the  officers  and  legislators  are  of  native  birth,  is  a  matter 
not  only  of  surprise  but  of  shame. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  North  had  been  accustomed  to  be 
bullied  and  dictated  to  by  the  imaginary  nondescript  which  it 
calls  the  ^'  Southern  gentleman"  so  long  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  tendency.  This  tendency  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Dibble  in  the  pamphlet  already  quoted  from 
(chap,  vii),  in  the  following  language : — 

"In  the  work  of  Herbert  Spencer  on  the  study  of  sociol- 
o^,  the  author  has  written  several  chapters  on  Bias,  and  its 
influence  on  sociological  beliefs.  The  Educational  Bias ;  the  Bias 
of  Patriotism ;  the  Class  Bias ;  the  Political  Bias ;  the  Theolo- 
gical Bias — he  might  have  added  a  chapter  on  the  Bias  of  Habit. 
It  was  the  Bias  of  Habit,  in  a  great  degree,  that  led 
our  Nofthem  friends  to  shape  their  course  and  take  their 
opinions  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  Southern  leaaers.  For  forty  years  before  the  war, 
these  lordly  gentlemen  had  stalked  through  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  and  all  the  channels  of  public  observation, 
proclaiming  the  policy  of  the  government;  requiring  that 
everythingjshould  be  subordinate  to  the  paramount  interests  of 
slavery.  We  lost  sight  of  them  during  the  war,  and  for  a 
period  after  the  war;  they  came  upon  the  scene,  however,  after 
the  enactment  of  the  reconstruction  laws,  and  they  were  not 
slow  to  discover  that  there*  existed  a  strong  Bias  of  Habit  in 
their  favor  in  the  North ;  and  they  made  the  most  of  it.  I 
prefer  not  to  follow  the  thought  and  observation  out;  it 
would  be  offensive ;  I  myself  am  a  Northern  man  by  birth. 

^*  Another,  but  a  minor  fact,  going  to  explain  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Southern  Republicans  by  their  Northern  friends,  was 
that  there  existed  and  still  exists  a  general  ignorance  through- 
out the  North  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  the  South»  The 
opponents  of  reconstruction  controlled,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
channels  of  information,  and  every  event  was  colored  and 
warped  by  the  Southern  press  to  deceive  the  country.  North- 
em  public  men  and  private  citizens,  editors  and  correspondents. 
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came  aod  TCcnt  awaj  without  comprehending  the  gtat«  of  af- 
fairs which  they  witneHsed.     They  were  receired  hospitablj, 
and  tliey  could  not  underetond  why  it  was  that  white  Republica 
were  never  found  in  the  clubs,  families,  and  public  re«gEt«  is 
which  they  were  introduced.     They  readily  received  tlie  ex- 
planation which  was  tendered  to  them,  that  these  carpet-bag- 
gers and  scallawogs,   by  rca^son  of    their  immoralitiea  tioi 
es,  had  hecome  outcasLa  from  all  decent  and  respectable 
Botiety.  ..... 

''The  North  did  not  know  that  thecrime  of  the  white  Be- 
publicaus,  as  a  c!as«,  for  which  they  were  condemned  to  un- 
mitigated hatred  and  universal  pstracism,  was  on  offcnae 
against  the  prejudice  of  Caste." 

Tss  Feab  of  Seryilc  I»scitaxcTiON. 

There  was  another  cause  for  the  sudden  spread  of  the  Klan 
throughout  the  South  which  it  is  hard  for  the  Northern  mind 
to  appreciate.  Despite  the  marvelous  pcaccfulness  and  long- 
suffering  of  the  colored  race,  the  people  of  the  South  bad  come 
o  entertain  an  instinctive  horror  of  servile  or  negro  insurrec- 
tions. Under  the  old  slave  rigima  this  feeling  was  no  doubt, 
aeasure,  the  product  of  that  conscience  which  "doth 
make  cowards  of  us  all ;"  for  it  is  unlikely  thai  one  could  prac- 
tice that  "sum  of  all  villainies,"  as  Wesley  vigorously  phrased 
the  description  of  Slavery,  without  doing  violence  to  that  moral 
mentor.  It  was,  however,  much  more  tlie  result  of  that  dema- 
gogic clamor  which  had  for  fifty  years  or  more  dwelt  with 
inexhaustible  clamor  upon  Ihe  iuhcrent  and  ineradicable  savage- 
ness  of  the  gentle  and  docile  rac)!  that  was  held  in  such  care- 
fully guarded  subjection.  This  feeling  was  manifested  and 
declined  in  those  days  by  the  terrible  enactments  in  which  the 
"Black  Codca"  of  the  South  abounded,  all  designed  to  check 
disobedience  of  any  kind,  and  especially  ihat  which  might 
lend  to  organized  resistance.  The  constant  repetition  of  this 
bugbear  of  a  servile  insurrection  as  a  defensive  argument  for 
the  institution  of  Slavery  had  impressed  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  at  the  South  with  a  vngiic  and  unutUrublu  liarror  of 
the  ever- anticipated  day  when  the  docile  African  should  be 
(ranaformed  into  a  demon  Voo  ViftcV  ten  feWa  own  purlieua. 
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Tear  after  year,  for  more  than  one  generation,  the  Southern 
heart  had  been  fired  by  the  depiction  of  these  horrors.  In  every 
political  campaign  the  opposing  orators  upon  the  stump  had 
striven  to  outdo  each  other  in  portraying  the  terrors  of  San 
Domingo  and  the  Nat  Turner  insurrection,  until  they  became 
words  used  to  frighten  children  into  good  behavior.  It  came 
to  be  the  chronic  nightmare  of  the  Southern  mind.  Every 
wayside  bush  hid  an  insurrection.  Men  were  seized  with  a 
frenzy  of  unutterable  rage  at  the  thought,  and  women  became 
delirious  with  apprehensiqj^  at  its  mere  mention.  It  was  the 
root  of  much  of  that  wild-eyed  lunacy  which  bursts  forth 
among  the  Southern  people  at  the  utterance  of  the  magic  slogan 
of  to-day,  **  a  war  of  races."  There  is  no  doubt  but  very  many 
otherwise  intelligent  men  and  women  are  confirmed  lunatics 
upon  this  subject.  It  has  become  a  sort  of  holy  horror  with 
them.  No  greater  offence  can  be  given  in  a  Southern  house- 
hold than  to  laugh  at  its  absurdity.  The  race  prejudice  has 
been  fostered  and  encouraged  for  political  effect,  until  it  has 
become  a  part  of  the  mental  and  moral  fiber  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  this  feeling,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  blacks,  induced  thousands  of  good  citi- 
zens to  ally  themselves  with  the  Elan  upon  the  idea  that  they 
were  acting  in  self-defence  in  so  doing,  and  especially  that  they 
were  securing  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  children  thereby. 

Need  op  a  Patrol. 

The  old  '^paiMI"  system  of  the  ante-bellum  days  and  a  de- 
vout belief  in  its  necessity  was  also  one  of  the  active  causes  of 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  Klan.  This  system  was  established  by 
legislative  enactment  in  all  the  Southern  States.  It  varied  some- 
what in  its  details  and  in  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  patrol- 
men, or  *  *  patroUers"  as  they  were  popularly  called.  The  purpose 
of  the  system,  however,  was  declared  to  be  **the  preservation 
of  order,  and  proper  subordination  among  the  colored  popula; 
tion."  The  patrol  generally  consisted  of  a  certain  number  of 
men,  appointed  for  each  captain^s  district  or  other  local  sub- 
division of  the  county,  whose  duty  it  was  to  patrol  the  public 
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highvay  at  night ;  to  arrest  and  whip  sll  negroes  found  bejond 
the  limits  of  their  masters'  plantations  after  dark  without  s 
pass  from  the  owner  or  overseer;  to  visit  the  "nigger  qnarters" 
on  the  plantationa  and  see  that  no  meetings  or  ossembliea  were 
held  without  the  presence  of  a  white  man;  and,  in  general,  tu 
exercise  the  severest  scrutiny  of  the  private  life  and  demeanor 
of  the  subject-race.  This  system  of  espionage  and  the  un- 
forcement  of  the  code  designed  for  the  control  of  the  blackt 
without  form  of  trial,  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  mental 
atntua  of  both  races.  It  deprived  the  person,  house,  and  prop- 
erty of  the  frccdman  of  all  that  sanctity  which  the  law  throws 
around  the  person,  home,  and  possessions  of  the  while  man,  in 
the  nunds  of  both  the  Caucasian  and  the  African.  Tlie  fanner 
came  to  believe  that  be  had  the  right  to  trespass,  and  the  taller 
that  he  must  submit  to  this  claim.  As  the  spirit  of  the  neit 
era  did  not  admit  of  such  statutory  eBpionage  and  Biunmar; 
correction  of  the  black  as  had  been  admitted  by  all  to  be 
necessary  in  the  days  of  Slavery,  and  as  it  was  undeniable 
that  emancipation  had  not  changed  the  nature  of  the  inferior 
race  nor  removed  all  grounds  for  disaffection  on  his  part,  it 
was  but  natural  that  there  should  he  a  general  sentiment  that 
soma  volunteer  substitute  was  neceasary.  As  the  power  t" 
whip  and  chastise  for  any  infraction  of  the  code  of  slave-eti- 
quette was  conferred  upon  the  patrol,  it  was  equally  natiuvl 
that  they  should  regard  the  exercise  of  such  authority  by  tho 
Klan  as  not  only  necessary  but  quite  a  fit  and  proper  thing  to 
be  done  by  them. 

Trk  Brctautt  o!"  Si^vKHT. 
The  chief  ground  of  doubt  at  the  North  in  regard  to  Ihc 
atrocities  of  the  Klan,  the  Bull-doKera,  and  the  RiHo  Clubs,  is 
that  it  seems  altogether  incredible  that  the  being  so  long  and 
loudly  self- vaunted  as  the  very  incarnation  of  all  that  is  noble, 
generous,  brave,  and  Christianlike — tho  ideal  "SoutJiem  gen- 
tleman— "  should  assent  toor  engage  in  such  atrocities.  The 
trouble  about  this  reasoning  is  that  the  "fioutbemgcntleiniu)," 
according  to  the  Kort\ieT\i  cQ\\cQ^\.\«ia  ol  luio,  is  ui  almost 
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mythical  personage.  The  North  has  mistaken  the  terms  used 
in  self -description  by  the  Southern  aristocrat,  -who  was  at  no 
time  economical  of  adjectives.  The  perfect  gentleman  of 
the  South  is  very  apt,  along  with  many  splendid  qualities 
and  noble  impulses,  to  possess  others  which  at  the  North 
would  be  accounted  very  reprehensible.  He  is  simply  like 
other  men,  good  according  to  the  style  and  measure  of  his 
era  and  surroundings.  In  the  old  days  a  man  might  be  a 
perfect  gentleman  and  yet  a  cruel  master,  a  keen  speculator  in 
human  flesh,  the  sire  of  his  own  slaves, — and  literally  a  dealer 
in  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  The  Northern  mind  was  horrified 
at  such  a  combination.  Tet  it  should  not  have  been.  The 
greatest  evil  of  slavery  was  that  it  brutified  the  feelings  of  the 
master-race  and  lowered  and  degraded  their  estimate  of  hu- 
manity. The  hiunan  form  divine  was  cheapened  and  made 
common  to  their  eyes  by  the  constant  spectacle  of  its  degradation. 
It  is  true  that  it  was  most  usually  in  ebon  hue ;  but,  as  the 
process  of  amalgamation  went  on,  the  color-line  as  a  test  of 
slavery  faded  away,  and  in  every  county  of  the  South  the 
spectacle  became  a  frequent  one  of  a  slave  as  white  in  cuticle 
and  regular  in  lineament  as  the  master,  and  not  unfrequently 
bearing  the  unmistakable  marks  of  the  same  paternity.  The 
necessities  of  this  relation  made  a  brutality  which  sickens  the 
unaccustomed  heart  a  thing  of  frequent  contemplation.  Even 
laying  aside  all  estimate  of  the  frailty  of  nature  and  the  ex- 
cesses of  passion,  the  very  fact  that  the  life  and  limb  of  the 
slave  were  at  the  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  disposal  of 
the  master  must  convince  any  thoughtful  mind  of  the  terrible 
strain  which  was  imposed  upon  Southern  humanity.  The 
matter  of  surprise  is  not  that  they  became  so  unconsciously 
brutal  and  barbarous  as  regards  the  colored  man,  but  that  so 
much  real  kindness  survived  the  terrible  ordeal. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  institution  of  Slavery  so 
warped  and  marred  the  conunon-law  that  grave  and  reverend — 
yea,  conscientious,  learned,  and  Christian  men  announced  from 
the  bench,  with  all  the  solemn  sanction  of  the  judicial  ermine, 
dootrwe^  with  regard  to  the  master^s  power  over  the  person  of 
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^^H      the  iIsTe  which  arc  now  considered  bftrbarous  and  unlawful 

^^F      when  sjiplied  to  his  brute  posaefisioaB.    In  some  Stales  it  vu 

held  that  sinvery  vested  the  msster  with  absolute  power  over 

the  life  of  the  slave;  and,  id  sU.  that  he  might  kill  him  to 

euforce  obedience  or  to  ptiDish  iDBOtence,     It  is  true  that  tbe 

■      slave  wDB  protected  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  vialence  sad 
puBsion  of  thoBO  not  entitled  to  exercise  mast«rj  over  him,  hot 
that  nos  merely  or  chicflj  for  the  sake  of  the  master  whoM 
property  he  was. 
I  This  influence  aifccted  the  so-called  best  classes  of  tbe  South 

(or  more  than  it  did  the  middle  and  lover  classes,  nmplj 
,.  because  thej  were  more  exposed  to  its  influence.     There  w«tc, 

^^H  indeed,  many  instances  of  bnitiflcd  overseers,  but  as  a  rule 
^^^B  the  lower  classes  of  the  South  were  not  in  a  position  to  see  oi 
^^^H  c;ipcrit!ncB  eo  much  of  tht  evil  cSects  of  Slavery  as  the  highest 
^^^1  and  best.  These  latter  made  and  administered  the  laws,  and 
^^H  the  brutality  of  those  laws  reflected  itself  on  their  hearts  and 
^^H  in  their  lives.  Their  lives  were  not  all  brutal,  but  they  looked 
^^H      with  coolness  on  brutality. 

^^H  For  a  hundred  years  the  following  was  one  of  the  laws  of 

^^H  South  Carolina,  "for  the  better  ordering  4nd  governing  of 
^^H'      negroes  and  slaves":— 

^^  Be  it  further  tnaeted,  Ac,  That  every  slave  above  sixteen 
years  of  age  that  shall  run  away  and  eo  continue  for  the  aimcc 
of  twenty  days  at  one  time,  sliati,  b;  his  master's,  mistreuw  b  or 
overseer's  procurement,  for  the,)tr»(  offence  bo  publicly  whipped 
not  exceeding  forty  Inshes;  and  in  case  such  negro  or  alavc 
shall  run  away  a  taand  time  and  so  continue  for  the  Bpaco  of 
twenty  days,  he  or  she  so  offending  shall  be  branded  Tvith  the 
letter  R  on  the  right  cheek.  And  in  case  such  negro  or  slave 
shall  run  away  the  third  time  and  shall  so  continue  for  the 
space  of  thirty  davs,  he  or  she  so  olTending  ehall  for  the  third 
offenco  be  severely  whipped,  not  exceeding  forty  loshcs,  and 
ahnll  liave  one  of  his  cars  cut  off.  And  in  case  such  male 
negro  or  slave  shall  run  away  a  fourth  time,  he  so  offending  for 
{he  fourth  offence  shall  be  gelt.  And  it  a  female  slave  sitall 
Tim  away  the  fourth  time  she  shall  be  severely  whipped" 
[no  limit]  "and  be  branded  on  the  left  cheek  with  the  letter  R" 
[the  right  being  aire ody  so  ornamented  for  the  second  offence] 
"and  have  her  left  ear  cut  off"  [the  right  having  already  been 
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3ut  off  for  the  third  offence].  And  in  case  any  negro  or  slave 
ihall  run  away  the  fifth  time  and  shall  so  coDtinue  for  the 
ipace  of  thirty  days  at  one  time,  such  slave  shall  be  tried  be- 
fore two  justices  of  the  peace  and  three  freeholders,  and  by 
them  being  declared  guilty  of  the  offence,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
them  to  order  ths  cora  of  the  slave's  leg  to  be  cut  above  the  heel,  or 
else  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  said  slave,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  said  justices/^     (Statutes  at  Large,  1835,  p.  359.) 

Can  any  outrage  committed  by  the  Klan  exceed  this  solemn- 
ly enacted  barbarity? 

Yet  this  was  not  cruelty,  nor  were  the  men  who  enacted  it 
savages.  They  were  the  first  gentlemen  of  South  Carolina — 
cultivated,  rich,  refined,  hospitable,  brave,  and  kind.  It  was 
not  done  from  any  desire  to  torture  the  slave,  but  simply  to 
protect  the  Institution.  It  was  not  cruelty  but  simply  indif- 
ference, as  to  the  slave,  as  a  person  and  tender  regard  for  him 
as  property.  Should  it  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  enacted  and  administered  this  and  other  laws  of 
similar  tone  could  countenance,  approve,  and  promote  the  most 
barbarous  acts  of  the  Elan?  The  masked  night-riders  but  did 
without  law  what  the  law  so  recently  had  authorized  them  to 
do  without  judge  or  jury  1 

That  the  course  of  these  organizations  should  be  marked 
with  blood  and  torture  is  therefore  but  natural,  and  the 
"  Southern  gentleman'^  is  just  as  much  a  possibility  under  the 
mask  of  a  Ku-Klux  as  he  was  ^  *  in  the  good  old  times  when 
we  had  a  Republic^^  and  drove  his  slaves  afield  under  the 
sanction  of  such  laws  as  we  have  cited.  Ku-Elux  cruelty  and 
outrage  was  but  the  natural  fruit  of  slavery^s  barbarity  1  The 
men  who  engaged  in  both  these  acts  were  simply  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  their  surroundings  and  training  made  them. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  callousness  attributed 
in  **  A  FooPs  Errand"  to  the  murderers  of  John  Walters,  in 
admitting  his  murder  but  indignantly  denjring  the  imputation 
of  having  stolen  money  from  his  person /or  thsir  persantdhen^t 
and  boldly  claiming  that  it  was  used  solely  and  sacredly  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  party  with  which  the  murderers 
Acted,  was  beyond  the  limit  and  range  of  even  the  most  hard* 
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ened  sod  distorted  buman  nature.    The  incident  is  c]o«el; 
paralleled  in  the  noted  case  of  the  Yazoo  election  for  sheriff. 

The  facts  of  that  case  are  briefly  these,  la  the  campaign  of 
18"5,  tlicro  was  an  extensive  "White  League"  rudmadc  upon 
the  Republicans  of  Yazoo  Coanty,  Slississippi,  some  of  whom 
were  killed  and  others  driven  oS,  Among  those  who  were 
killed  was  a  member  of  the  Legi-ilnturo  named  Patterson,  who 
nils  seized  and  hung  hj  a  Kii-Elux  gang,  having  on  his  person 
nt  the  lime  of  his  seizure  a  large  sum  or  monc;  which  was  novel 
recovered  b;  his  family  or  heard  of  in  fact  until  1879,  when 
one  of  the  leaders  of  this  murderous  band  became  a  candidate 
for  sheriff,  against  Ilie  regular  noniinee  of  the  DemocTKtic 
party.  As  soon  as  he  did  sn,  Dr.  P.  J.  McCormick,  who  wm 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Committee  of  Taioo  County  in 
187o,  ])ublished  a  card  declaring  tlint  Dixon  was  the  leader  of 
the  mob  which  hung  Patteraon,  and  that  he  convened  to  liis 
own  use  the  money  which  was  on  Patlcrson's  person  when 
seized.  To  this  charge  Dixon  replied  through  the  columns  of 
the  Faioo  IleralJ,  in  which  it  appeared  as  an  advertisement,  by 
the  following  card : 

A  Card  to  the  Public. 

"Owing  to  certain  reports  now  in  circulation  that  Patterson, 
a  member  of  the  Republican  Legislature,  who  was  hanged  in 
the  eventful  campaign  of  1975,  had  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  on  his  person,  and  that  said  money  was  used  for  my 
own  benefit,  1  feel  in  honor  bound  to  vindicate  myself,  al- 
though I  deplore  to  refer  to  the  past,  ns  it  will  bring  before 
the  public  many  of  our  best  citizens.  I  will  briefly  state  that 
said  money,  and  larger  sums,  were  raised  and  used  to  defray 
the  current  eipenses  of  the  campaign,  and  to  stuff  the  bsllol- 
boxes,  if  necessary;  to  purchase  certificates  of  election  for  two 
ofllcera  now  holding  olScca  of  tnist  and  emolument  ia  our 
county.  I  liave  in  my  possession  the  necessary  proof,  and  if 
called  on  will  furnish  it.  H.  H.  DixoK.'' 

To  this  Dr.  P.  J.  McConniclt  responded  evasively,  declaring 
that  "the  eonttitultd  atUhoritia  of  the  Democratic  part;  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  the  raising  of  said  money  oi  the  nae  tnade 
f  saidmoney." 
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To  this  Dixon  again. responded  by  another  advertisement  in 
the  same  journal  on  the  6th  of  June,  1879,  as  follows: 

^*  Editor  Herald:  In  response  to  the  card  of  Dr.  P.  J.  McCor- 
mick,  that  appeared  in  the  Sentinel^  I  will  state  that  I  did  not 
assert  in  my  card  that  the  constituted  Democratic  authorities 
had  any  connection  with  the  Patterson  affair,  nor  did  I  charge 
that  the  ballot-boxes  were  stuffed. 

**  I  again  say  that  the  supposed  Patterson  money  was  used  to 
defray  current  expenses  of  tne  eventful  campaign  of  1875. 

**  I  further  state  that  $8000  was  paid  ae  a  bribe  to  have  the 
ballot-boxes  stuffed,  if  necessary,  ana  to  issue  certificates  of  elec- 
tion to  the  Democratic  candidates ;  that  Dr.  P.  J.  McCormlck 
was  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Executive  Committee  at  the 
time,  and  was  a  party  to  the  contract.  I  have  in  my  possession 
the  necesary  receipt  to  show  who  received  the  $3000 ;  also  the 
false  key  to  the  ballot-box. 

'*  I  consider  that  my  conduct  throughout  the  canvass  of  1875 
was  fully  indorsed  by  all  Democratic  citizens,  and  I  do  not 
fear  that  my  character  will  suffer  by  any  cowardly  attack  made 
for  a  political  purpose. 

**  Respectfully,  H.  M.  Dixon.'' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  charge  of  murder  is  treated  as  of 
very  little  moment ;  that  the  taking  of  the  money  from  the 
body  of  the  murdered  man  is  politely  termed  **  raising''  money 
by  both,  and  that  the  charge  of  having  applied  it  to  secure  un- 
lawful and  corrupt  election  returns  is  openly  made  and  only 
evasively  answered. 

The  result  of  the  Yazoo  affair  is  another  good  illustration  of 
the  spirit  pervading  Southern  society,  which  will  not  permit 
dissent  from  its  views  nor  tolerate  the  presence  of  any  man 
of  any  party  who  appeals  to  the  colored  voter  for  political  aid. 
Dixon,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  shot  down  upon  the  streets 
in  open  day  by  a  man  who  had  previously  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  do  so,  and  after  having  been  threatened  by  an  armed 
mob  who  demanded  his  withdrawal  from  the  canvass  on  the 
ground  that  any  one  who  asked  the  support  of  colored  men  as 
against  a  Democratic  nominee  was  precipitating  a  race-conflict. 
Upon  the  matter  being  laid  before  the  Grand  Jury  of 
the  county,  the  bill  was  promptly  ignored;  upon  what 
ground  it  would  be  hard  to  guess,  unless  it  was  that  the  gen- 
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tlemen  composiDg  the  Grand  Jury  thought  it  a  praiseworthy 
act  to  assassinate  any  one  who  dared  to  appeal  to  colored  voters 
for  political  preferment  against  the  will  of  the  white  voters  of 
the  county. 

These  facts  are  not  noted  to  awaken  any  animosity  toward 
these  men.  They  are  no  more  in  fault  for  the  training  which 
Slavery  gave  them  than  the  rest  of  the  nation,  which  protected 
and  encouraged  its  continuance  and  growth  for  so  many  years 
— a  nation  which  long  refused  to  listen  or  give  credence  to  its 
daily  enormities  because  it  was  impossible  that  Southern 
Christian  gentlemen  should  engage  in  or  permit  them. 

The  CoirrROLLiNa  Powebs. 

The  idea  which  has  prevailed  that  the  Ku-Klux  were  simply 
rough,  lawless,  irresponsible  young  rowdies  is  a  singularly  ab- 
surd reflection  on  the  **  best"  classes — their  power  and  inherited 
authority  over  their  poorer  neighbors.  The  minority  which 
forced  an  overwhelming  majority  into  what  the  victims  them- 
selves termed  **the  rich  man's  war  and  the  poor  man^s  fight,'* 
is  still  omnipotent  in  the  domain  of  Southern  public  opinion. 
If  they  had  disapproved  of  the  doings  of  these  men,  the  Klan 
would  have  shrivelled  before  the  first  breath  of  denunciation. 
But  that  breath  never  came  with  any  earnestness  or  sincerity  of 
"tone  until  the  object  of  the  organization,  the  destruction  of  the 
•rufjro's  political  power,  had  been  fully  accomplished.  It  is  a 
reflection  on  the  power  of  the  best  citizens  to  indulge  the  idea 
that  the  rabble  could  do  anything  in  opposition  to  their  wishes. 
Professedly,  they  feebly  ** deplored"  what  was  done,  but  in 
fact  they  cither  directly  encouraged  or  were  discreetly  silent. 
That  thousands  of  them  loaned  their  horsed  for  poor  men  to 
ride  upon  raids  is  just  as  certain  as  that  they  should  put  sub- 
stitutes into  the  army  under  **the  twenty-nigger  law." 

Another  thmg  which  shows  that  the  claim  made  in  extenuation 
— that  it  was  merely  the  work  of  rough  spirits  of  the  lower  class- 
es— is  a  libel  on  the  common  people  of  the  South,  is  the  fact 
that  the  best  classes  never  prosecuted  nor  denounced  these  acts, 
hut  were  always  their  apologists  and  defenders.     Besides  that, 
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they  kept  the  secrets  of  the  Elan  better  than  the  Masons  have 
ever  kept  the  mysteries  of  their  craft.  It  was  an  open  secret  in 
families  and  neighborhoods.  Ladies  met  together  in  sewing- 
circles  to  make  the  disguises.  Churches  were  used  as  places 
of  assembly.  Children  were  intrusted  with  secrets  which  will 
make  them  shudder  in  old  age.  Yet  the  freemasonry  of  a  com- 
mon impulse  kept  them  as  true  as  steel.  As  a  rule,  the  only 
ones  who  flinched  were  a  few  of  the  more  unfortunate  or  more 
cowardly  of  its  members.  Not  a  woman  or  a  child  lisped  a 
syllable  that  might  betray  the  fatal  secret.  It  was  a  holy  trust 
which  the  Southern  cause  had  cast  upon  them,  and  they  would 
have  died  rather  than  betray  it. 

The  fact  has  been  overlooked,  too,  that  whenever  positive 
information  has  been  obtained  as  to  the  membership  of  the 
Klan,  it  has  been  shown  to  have  have  had  its  full  proportion  of 
the  best  classes.  Two  judges,  two  sheriffs,  one  State  solicitor, 
one  leading  editor,  four  members  of  the  Legislature,  one  Con- 
gressman, and  numerous  lawyers  and  planters  and  professional 
men,  are  shown  by  the  testimony  in  one  State  alone,  to  have 
been  among  its  members.  The  confessions  of  members  showed 
the  officers  and  leading  men  of  the  Klans  always  to  have  been 
men  of  standing  and  influence  in  their  communities. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  many  men  of  standing  and  in- 
fluence refrained  from  becoming  actual  members  in  order  that 
they  might  truthfully  deny  all  knowledge  of  it.  A  gentleman 
who  now  occupies  a  high  judicial  position  in  one  of  the  South- 
em  States  said  to  the  writer  (about  the  time  when  **  the  bottom 
fell  out"),  **Well,  I  never  was  a  member.  Somebody  sent  me 
a  constitution  and  ritual,  and  a  gentleman  explained  the  signs, 
&c.,  to  me;  but  I  was  never  a  member,  and  always  refused  to 
listen  to  any  statement  as  to  who  was  at  its  head  in  the  county, 
etc.  I  didn't  wish  to  know."  Why  he  did  not  wish  to  know 
he  did  not  say,  but  the  reader  may  well  imagine. 

There  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  it  originated  with  the  best 
classes  of  the  South,  was  managed  and  controlled  by  them,  and 
was  at  all  times  under  their  direction.  It  was  their  creature 
and  their  agent  to  work  out  their  purposes  and  ends.     It  was 
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just  as  much  their  moyement  as  was  the  war  of  rebellion, 
and  animated  by  similar  motives. 

The  CONSEQITENCKS. 

The  immediate  and  most  notable  consequence  of  this  move- 
ment was,  of  course,  the  overthrow  of  the  reconstructed  gov- 
ernments, the  suppression  of  the  negro  as  a  potential  political 
factor,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  rule  of  a  minority 
instead  of  that  of  the  whole  people  which  had  been  instituted 
by  national  legislation.  The  more  remote  and  occult  results 
are  not  difficult  to  determine.  A  mementos  consideration  will 
place  them  in  clear  and  indubitable  relief  in  every  mind. 

1.  The  operations  of  the  Klan  have  demonstrated  that  na- 
tional law  is  powerless  as  against  the  public  sentiment  of  any 
State,  and  may  safely  be  defied  by  any  one  acting  in  accord 
with  tliat  sentiment,  t  This  is  illustrated  in  Mr.  Hogan^s  article 
in  the  Intei'jiatiomd  Review  as  follows: — 

'*A  single  Democratic  juryman  will  hold  out  for  life,  and 
disagreements  arc  the  inevitable  consequence  of  every  indict- 
ment for  such  an  offence.  Judge  Northrup,  a  native  South 
Carolinian  and  District  Attorney  of  that  district,  has  at  present 
under  indictment  over  five  hundred  Democrats  for  election 
frauds,  and  stands  ready  to  secure  the  indictment  of  as  many 
more,  including  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  State  and 
the  Democratic  Executive  Committee.  This  officer  informs  me 
that  the  proof  of  their  guilt  is  plainer  than  the  writing  on  the 
wall  at  the  feast  of  Belshazzar ;  but  that  Chief  Justice  Waite 
himself  on  the  bench,  and  Mr.  Evarts  and  Gen.  Devens  prose- 
cuting, could  not  secure  their  conviction  before  a  jury  of  the 
State.'* 

Every  one  who  has  been  at  all  familiar  with  the  state  of  feel- 
ing there  knows  that  this  wholesale  system  of  fraud  is  a  mat- 
ter of  boastful  jest  with  the  very  best  of  citizens.  They  do 
not  deem  it  a  matter  of  wrong  or  evil,  because,  as  they  say, 
*'it  prevents  nigger-rule."  This  public  opinion  is  the  safe- 
guard of  any  unlawful  act  having  a  like  object  in  view. 

2.  It  lias  shown  conspiracy  and  revolution  to  be  the  shortest, 
easiest,  and  surest  mel\\od  o^  oV>\tv\xi\w^\\\ibUc  honor  and  prefer- 
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ment.     Disguise  it  as  we  may  endeavor  to  do,  the  fact  still  rc-«^ 
mains  that  a  vast  m<ijority  of  all  the  officers  in  any  of  the  \ 
Southern  States  owe  their  present  position  either  to  their  prom-  /  ] 
inence  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  or  their  activity  and  zeal  in^.' 
the  Eu-Klux  conspiracy. 

3.  It  has  clearly  proved  that  the  ballot  is  no  efficient  pro- 
tector of  personal  or  political  rights  against  the  sentiment  of 
caste  or  race-prejudice  ;  that  mere  numbers  cannot  sustain 
themselves  in  power,  unless  they  have  also  intelligence,  property, 
and  experience ;  nor  can  they  protect  themselves  by  any  legal 
or  peaceful  means  against  a  minority  having  these  advantages. 

4.  It  has  shown  that  the  sole  ground  of  sectional  hostility 
between  North  and  South  was  not  removed  by  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  blacks.  In  fact,  it  has  shown  that,  in  spirit  and 
education,  character  and  purpose,  the  two  sections  are  more 
widely  separated,  more  entirely  distinct,  than  had  theretofore 
been  supposed. 

6.  It  has  ceased  simply  because  it  had  nothing  more  to  feed 
upon.  With  the  suppression  of  the  negio  and  Republican 
vote,  and  the  establishment  of  the  old  minority  rule,  its  pur- 
pose was  accomplished.  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done. 
As  a  consequence,  what  is  termed  **  peace"  has  succeeded  to  the 
reign  of  violence  and  terror.  But  it  is  the  peace  of  force,  of 
suppression,  of  subverted  right,  of  trampled  and  defied  law. 

6.  And,  finally,  the  spirit  and  animus  of  this  organization 
still  remain.  It  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth  only.  Whenever  oc- 
casion shall  serve,  it  maybe  again  invoked  by  the  bold  political 
buccaneers  who  lead  and  control  the  sentiment  of  its  members, 
and  required  to  do  their  bidding  and  subserve  their  purposes. 

That  this  is  true  is  shown  by  a  thousand  constantly  recurring 
indices,  of  which  a  few  must  suffice.  Any  one  who  will  cast 
his  memory  back  but  three  years  will  recall  with  what  mar- 
velous readiness  armed  forces  sprang  into  existence  in  Louisi- 
ana and  South  Carolina, — not  wild  undisciplined,  disorganized 
and  frenzied  mobs ;  nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  cool,  organized 
battalions,  carrying  the  most  improved  repeating  arms,  obedi- 
ent to  orders  and  subservient  to  discipline  as  auy  army  which 
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ever  mustered  on  the  continent.    Apropos  of  this  subject,  Mr. 
Hogan  writes : — 

*^  South  Carolina,  in  1876,  resembled  a  military  camp.  In- 
deed, the  young  men  of  the  State  to-day  are  far  better  educa- 
ted as  calvary  men  than  as  business  men,  and  in  shaving  pota- 
toes and  snuffing  candles  at  ten  paces,  than  in  *the  three  R^s.' 
At  a  certain  signal  in  1876,  as  many  as  40,000  well-armed  men 
could  have  been  assembled  in  twelve  hours.  This  military  es- 
tablishment is  still  available,  and  the  spirit  of  the  old  rifle- 
clubs  still  lives  with  it." 

This,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the  view  of  one  of  Gov. 
Hampton^s  admirers,  in  February,  1880. 

Even  as  these  lines  are  written  there  comes  further  proof  that 
the  spirit  which  has  been  delineated  is  yet  active  and  virulent. 
According  to  a  newspaper  printed  in  Aberdeen,  Mississippi, 
the  School  Board  of  that  county  has  just  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

*'Be  it  resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Executive 
Committee  that  there  should  no  longer  be  any  radical  school- 
teacher employed  in  the  capacity  of  public-school  teacher  in 
the  county  of  Monroe,  and  that  the  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion be  specially  requested  to  decline  giving  any  radical  a  cer- 
tificate as  teacher." 

Upon  this,  the  Superintendent  has  issued  the  following  doc- 
ument, to  be  signed  by  each  applicant  before  getting  certifi- 
cate : 

''  I  certify  that  I  have  been  a  Democrat,  and  that  I  will  here- 
after support  the  candidates  of  the  Democratic  party  and  work 
with  that  party.'' 

' '  The  above  is  required  before  I  approve  a  contract. 

Superintendent. " 

Still  further  evidence  of  how  hard  it  is  for  a  ''nigger"  to  get 
a  "white  man's  chance  "  in  the  South  may  be  found  in  the  re- 
markable emigration  of  colored  men  to  the  Northwest  which 
has  become  so  striking  as  to  be  termed  an  **  Exodus.'* 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  give  some  sense  of  the  situation. 
In  conclusion,  the  author  desires  to  re-state  the  fact  which 
he  has  endeavored  constantly  to  keep  before  the  reader^s  mind, 
that  the  foregoing  narrative  and  the  facts  ^vhich  have  been  given 
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are  not  intended  to  awaken  hostility  or  inspire  prejudice ;  but 
only  to  provoke  inquiry,  invite  investigation,  and  stimulate 
thought.  It  is  apparent  to  all  that  the  evils  which  now  affict 
the  body-politic  arising  out  of  the  recent  past  can  be  cured 
only  by  a  thorough  comprehension  of  their  nature,  tendency 
and  extent.  Before  the  North  and  South  can  actually  become 
one  people  in  spirit,  and  look  forward  to  a  permanently  united 
government  and  a  conunon  destiny,  they  must  understand  and 
appreciate  each  other.  The  antagonistic  moral  forces  must  be 
fully  apprehended  in  order  that  moral  influences  as  well  as 
political  power  maybe  exerted  to  secure  their  reconciliation  or 
the  extinction  of  that  which  is  defective  and  erroneous. 

The  moral,  physical,  intellectual,  and  financial  power  of  the 
country  resides  at  the  North,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  more  than  one  third  of  the  political  power  resides  at  the 
South — ^where  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  voters  cannot  read  their 
ballots, — and  that  lesi  than  one  third  of  the  population  of  the 
country  embraces  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  illiteracy. 

These  briefiy  stated  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  those 
which  have  been  given  before,  must  show  to  every  thoughtful 
man  the  necessity  of  making  an  inmiediate  study  of  this  mat- 
ter and  acting  at  once  in  regard  to  it.  Instead  of  having  been 
eliminated  from  politics,  the  *^ Southern  Question'^  presents 
now  what  is  perhaps  its  most  dangerous,  because  its  most 
difficult  and  delicate  phase.  That  change  must  come,  that  the 
present  situation  of  affairs  can  not  endure  for  any  great  length 
of  time,  is  certain.  What  shall  take  its  place  is  a  most  im- 
portant question  which  the  American  people,  and  especially 
the  people  of  the  North,  are  called  upon  to  answer. 

The  answer  which  has  already  been  suggested  in  these  pages 
may  be  again  referred  to  here,  and  the  question  asked  once  more, 
whether  any  thing  can  make  the  South  an  honored  and  equal 
partner  of  the  North,  except  such  an  education  of  the  maMes  as 
shall  make  that  beautiful  portion  of  our  land  genuinely  ^  ^  dem- 
ocratic" and  truly  "republican." 

That  something  has  been  done  to  remedy  this  evil  is  very 
true.     Northern  charity  and  missionary  zeal  at  first  poured  an 
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army  of  zealous  teachers  into  the  South  to  teach  the  Freed- 
men ;  almost  all  the  religious  denominations  of  the  North  have 
established  and  to-day  support  very  creditable  institutions  of 
learning  there;  the  beneficence  of  Peabody  dispenses  its 
blessing  to  those  who  are  at  once  fortunate  and  worthy; 
State  appropriation  has  done  something,  and  individual  enter- 
prise something  more.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  the  advance  has 
been  suflScient  to  show  any  decrease  in  the  average  of  illiteracy 
given  by  the  last  census.  In  this  matter,  too,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  is  always  well  to  look  outside  of  mere 
reports.  School  statistics  are  even  more  easily  ** cooked'' 
than  election-retums.  That  may  be  termed  a  school  which  is 
quite  unworthy  of  the  name.  And  we  shall  find  the  fact  to 
be  that  those  of  the  purest  lives,  whose  exertions  have  re- 
sulted in  erecting  institutions  worth  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  dollars  for  the  use  of  Freedmen  in  Southern  cities,  by 
appeals  to  Northern  charity,  and  who  have  given  their  lives 
to  the  conduct  of  these  schools,  are  as  thoroughly  ostracized 
as  ever.  Men  may  visit  the  schools  and  make  pretty  speeches 
and  sympathize  with  them,  and  now  and  then  small  appro- 
priations may  be  voted  for  their  support;  but  the  Northern 
men  and  women  who  teach  in  them  know  that'  it  is  none  the 
less  ft  fact  that  they  may  not  cross  the  mystic  pale  of  the  life 
around  them.  They  are  anathema  marajiatha  because  they 
have  degraded  their  caste  by  association  with  pariahs,  even 
though  it  be  only  in  the  attempt  to  elevate  them. 

There  are  some  Southerners,  no  doubt  many,  who  deplore 
this  fact ;  but  there  are  few,  ah,  so  very  few !  who  deplore  it 
deeply  enough  to  stand  up  against  it  or  seriously  fight  the 
prevalent  opinion.  The  report  of  a  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion in  one  of  those  States  speaks  with  touching  tenderness 
of  the  duty  of  the  State  and  the  people  toward  the  ignorant 
colored  man.  lie  is  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  one  wishes 
to  believe  his  words,  "for  the  very  word's  sake."  In  the  snme 
city  is  a  minister  of  the  same  denomination,  a  graduate  of  a 
New  England  college  and  seminary.  Ho  has  begged  from 
Northern  givers  money  to  erect  the  finest  school  buildings  in 
the  State.     His  generous  wife  has  cast  in  her  dowry  to  com- 
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plete  the  needed  amount.  It  is  held  by  trustees,  and  he  has 
no  pecuniary  interest  therein.  For  fifteen  years  he  has  turned 
out,  perhaps,  the  most  thorough  and  unpretentious  colored 
teachers  of  the  South — hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  them. 
The  Superintendent  '' deplores  prejudice  and  opposition  to 
education ;  '^  yet  he  would  as  soon  think  of  committing  suicide 
as  of  inriting  that  devoted  teacher  and  his  intelligent  and 
accomplished  wife  to  his  family  board.  Not  one  of  Southern 
birth  in  that  whole  cityf ul  has  ever  done  it ! 

But  however  willing  the  South  might  be  to  educate  her 
masses,  it  would  be  both  impossible  and  unjust  for  her  to  do 
so.  She  ought  not  to  be  required  to  do  so  if  able ;  and  she 
is  not  able.  The  mass  of  ignorance  is  so  great,  and  the  tax- 
able values  so  reduced,  that  adequate  school  facilities  are  an 
impossibility  for  a  generation,  if  left  to  the  Southern  States 
alone. 

Two  bits  of  testimony  bring  us  food  for  thought — ^the  one 
a  petition  for  national  aid  and  the  other  a  protest  against  it. 
Dr.  Sears,  the  learned,  patriotic,  and  philanthropic  agent  of 
the  Peabody  Fund,  petitions  for  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public 
lands  to  be  devoted  to  curing  Southern  ignorance.  The  Ne/w 
Orleans  Picayune^  in  commenting  on  this,  declares:  '^  Tha 
masies  of  the  Southern  people  do  not  desire  school  help  from 
the  Federal  Government  in  any  form." 

But  the  Nation,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  is  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  this  mass  of  ignorance  by  the  protection 
and  encouragement  which  it  extended  to  Slavery,  and  there- 
fore has  a  duty  in  the  matter  which  ought  not  to  be  shirked. 

If  this  volume  shall  in  any  manner  tend  to  aid  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty,  in  directing  and  stimulating  thought 
and  inquiry  and  thereby  solving  the  great  riddle  which  has 
been  put  before  this  generation,  the  author  will  feel  that  the 
severe  experience  on  which  it  is  based  was  by  no  means  '*  A 
FooPs  Errand." 

That  it  will  do  so  he  thoroughly  believes,  and  he  looks  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  a  time  when  North  and  South  alike 
shall  thank  him  for  the  bitter  but  wholesome  truths  which  he 
has  laid  before  them  for  <x>n8ideration. 
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